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TO 


THB  BIGHT  HON.  AND  BIGHT  BBY. 


THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


Mt  Loed, — Amongst  other  pleasant  memories  which,  in  com- 
mon with  many  a  contemporaiy,  I  have  carried  away  from 
Glasgow  College,  \a  the  commencement  of  that  career  which, 
throng  the  mastership  of  Rugby,  and  the  deanery  of  Carlisle, 
has  borne  up  into  the  see  of  London  the  most  popular  of  our 
fellow-students.  At  first  attracted,  and  ever  since  retained,  by 
that  charm  which  a  noble  nature  sheds  around  itself,  we  have 
rejoiced,  as  if  personally  promoted,  in  your  rise  to  successive 
posts  of  influence  and  honour ;  and,  although  your  life  must 
henceforward  be  full  of  labour,  in  conmion  with  every  patriot 
and  every  Protestant,  we  pray  that  this  great  metropolis,  and 
the  Church  of  England,  may  long  benefit  by  that  public  spirit, 
that  soimd  judgment,  and  that  zeal  for  the  best  of  causes  which 
you  carry  to  the  discharge  of  your  high  and  arduous  duties. 

In  the  following  pages,  it  is  likely  that  opinions  and  esti- 
mates of  character  may  occasionally  be  found  with  which  your 
Lordship  cannot  coincide ;  but  the  strong  are  generous,  and 
those  who  are  most  fiilly  persuaded  in  their  own  minds,  are 
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usually  the  readiest  to  accord  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

Nor,  with  your  large  and  catholic  affinities,  will  you  like  the 

book  the  less  because  it  brings  together  so  many  of  the  great 

and  good  from  various  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  much  respect  and  affection,  I  have  the  honour  to 

remain. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  faithful  servant, 
JAMES  HAMILTON. 


48  KuBTOH  Sqitare, 
December  1, 1858. 


PREFACE. 


Take  it  all  in  all,  no  land  can  boast  of  such  a  Christian 
Authorship  as  England;  but  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
and  most  eloquent  writers  are  locked  up  in  ponderous  or 
costly  folios,  inaccessible  to  ordinaiy  readers.  In  the 
following  pages,  by  means  of  characteristic  specimens, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  convey  to  persons  of  limited 
leLsurc  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  Masters  in  our 
Israel  discoursed  on  the  most  momentous  subjects;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  connecting  notices,  biographical  and 
historical,  and  which  extend  to  more  than  a  third  of  the 
entire  work,  may  promote  the  intelligent  perusal  and 
enjoyment  of  the  accompanying  extracts,  or  that  they  may 
even  induce  a  few  readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
great  originals. 
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ELIZABETHAN  ERA. 

Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  her  sister  in  circumstances 
which,  if  they  made  a  new  sovereign  welcome,  rendered  the 
task  of  that  sovereign  extremely  arduous.  Since  the  marriage 
of  Mary  to  Philip,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  England  were  destined 
to  become  a  mere  dependence  of  Spain,  unless,  through  the 
Scottish  alliance,  France  should  meanwhile  succeed  in  making 
her  ancient  rival  a  province  or  a  tributary.  And  whilst  the 
national  independence  was  seriously  menaced,  the  national 
^ory  was  mournfully  tarnished.  An  impolitic  war  with  Henry 
IL  was  squandering  the  resources  of  the  realm,  and,  after  two 
hundred  years  of  English  occupancy,  \hefleur  de  lis  was  once 
more  floating  from  the  towers  of  Calais.  England  was  filled 
with  rage  and  consternation.  Not  only  was  the  heroic  succes- 
sion of  ages  £sitally  sundered,  and  the  last  trophy  of  Oessy  and 
Poitiers  torn  from  the  grasp  of  unworthy  descendants,  but  to 
excited  imaginations  it  looked  as  if  the  keys  of  the  Channel 
were  lost ;  and  who  could  tell  but  the  next  tidings  might  be 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  marching  by  the  Dover  road  to 
London  ?  Nor  was  even  this  the  largest  element  in  the  pre- 
vailing gloom.  In  that  spiritual  earthquake  which  had  con- 
vulsed all  Europe,  England  had  been  peculiarly  agitated.  From 
Bomanism  to  Lutheranism,  from  Lutheranism  to  Hcnrican 
Popery,  from  the  modified  Popery  of  Henry's  last  years  to  the 
Calvinism  of  his  son,  and  from  Edward's  Calvinism  back  to  the 
original  Romanism  again,  the  nation  had  reeled  and  oscillated 
till  eveiy  head  was  dizzy,  and  all  the  foundations  were  out  of 
course.  And  now  the  fires  of  martyrdom  were  blazing  far  and 
near.  From  Suffolk  to  the  Severn  the  land  was  clouded  with 
the  smoke  of  immolations,  and  resounded  with  wailings  for  its 
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holiest  and  dearest  citizens.  Unless  it  were  Bishop  Bonner 
gloating  over  the  agonies  of  tortured  heretics,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  hardly  one  happy  being  in  all  the  wretched  king- 
dom ;  and  one  of  the  least  happy  assuredly  was  the  conscien- 
tious but  dark-minded  sovereign,  who  shared  the  horrible 
mistake  of  her  husband,  and,  believing  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
to  be  a  sort  of  Moloch,  deemed  it  a  religious  duty  to  act  as  the 
Pope's  executioner,  and  the  tormentor  of  her  own  subjects. 
The  exchequer  was  empty ;  the  people  were  dispirited ;  France 
exulted;  Scotland  was  awaiting  its  opportunity;  Spain  was 
exacting  and  ungrateful ; — and,  amidst  the  contempt  of  man- 
kind, England  had  no  consolation  except  the  encomiums  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  welcoming  the  lost  kingdom  back  to  darkness 
and  spiritual  despotism.  And  although  in  these  circumstances 
the  mere  death  of  Maiy  was  a  merciful  relief  to  the  afflicted 
realm,  it  needed  no  ordinary  successor  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  England,  and  recover  for  the  degraded  kingdom  her  forfeited 
position  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  For  such  a  purpose 
there  was  wanted  a  head  as  wise  and  wary  as  Alfred's  to  wear 
the  crown — a  hand  as  firm  and  un£Edtering  as  that  of  the 
boldest  Plantagenet  to  sway  the  sceptre.  Even  in  that  century, 
so  rich  in  vigorous  statesmanship  and  monarchical  talent,  it 
might  be  questioned  if  a  ruler  existed  equal  to  such  an  emer- 
gency, unless  it  were  that  old  and  abdicated  emperor  who  then 
lay  dying  in  the  cloisters  of  St  Juste.  But  the  crisis  was  met, 
and  the  glory  of  England  was  restored  by  a  wonderful  woman. 
How,  youthful,  beautiful,  and  endeared  by  adversities, 
Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  nation  ; 
how  she  avowed  it  as  her  object  to  govern  for  the  good  of  her 
people ;  how  she  soon  made  it  palpable  that  the  new  sovereign 
was  neither  the  partner  of  one  foreign  potentate,  nor  the  hire- 
ling of  another,  nor  the  spiritual  thrall  of  a  third,  but  England's 
own  queen ;  how  she  enforced  on  her  judges  tenderness  and 
humanity,  till  the  two  thousand  yearly  executions  which 
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ennngnined  the  reign  of  her  fiither  were  reduced  to  a  fifth  of 
the  number;  how  she  reformed  her  exchequer,  and,  whilst 
paying  off  the  debts  of  her  brother  and  sister,  and  indulging  in 
many  acts  of  popular  munificence,  how  she  was  not  only  able 
to  remit  taxes  voted  by  Parliament,  and  leave  them  uncol- 
lected, bat  could  aid  with  effective  largesses  the  Protestants  of 
Sootiand,  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the  emancipators  of  the 
Netherlands ;  how  under  her  peaceful  sway  trade  and  manu- 
frctures  flourished ;  how  expeditions  were  fitted  out  to  pene- 
trate the  Polar  Seas  and  circumnavigate  the  globe ;  how  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  and  how  every  subsequent  year  saw  the 
barbours  filled'  with  ever4U]gmenting  fleets  of  her  own  mer- 
chantmen ;  how  in  the  Boyal  Exchange  a  commercial  palace  rose 
in  the  heart  of  London,  whose  precincts  were  destined  to  be  the 
theatre  of  a  diplomacy  as  deep  and  delicate  as  that  which 
whii^)^ed  mysteriously  in  the  privy  chambers  of  Windsor  and 
Ckeenwich,  but  unspeakably  more   momentous;    how  new 
bfanches  of  industry,  like  the  whale  fishery,  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, and  how  England  fell  instant  heir  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce which  Spain  with  suicidal  hand  had  scared  away  from 
the  ruins  of  Antwerp ;  how  in  corporations  like  the  Turkey 
Company,  and  "  the  Company  of  London  Merchants  trading 
mto  the  East  Indies,"  were  planted  the  germs  of  an  empire 
which  should  render  an  V.nglifth  navy  as  needful  in  the  Medi- 
tenanean  and  Lidian  Seas  as  in  the  German  Ocean ;  and  how, 
whoi  danger  menaced  her  own  industrious  and  thriving  isle, 
the  Minerva  of  the  peaceful  arts  started  forth  a  Bellona  ready 
for  the  battle ; — ^how  all  this  took  place,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  romantic  pages  in  British  history.     And 
Enf^and  can  never  eflace  from  her  proud  and  grateful  recollec- 
tion the  glories  of  that  reign  when  Cecil  and  WaLdngham 
were  the  mimsters^  when  Coke  and  Bacon  were  the  bwyers, 
wbea  Spenser  was  the  poet,  and  Sidney  was  the  soul  of 
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chivalry;  when  navigators  like  Frobisher  and  Davis,  sailing 
past  the  palace  windows  of  an  applauding  sovereign  to  unknown 
seas,  and  great  captains  like  Drake  and  Howard,  returning 
from  the  destruction  of  Spanish  fleets  to  that  sovereign's  smile, 
laid  the  foundations  of  oiur  country's  naval  greatness;  and 
when  defeated  annadas  around,  and  a  peaceful  policy  at  home, 
prepared  the  way  for  that  union  of  crowns  which,  blessed  by 
the  Most  High,  has  consolidated  into  the  island  empire. 

During  the  forty-five  years  of  her  reign,  Elizabeth  wte  not 
only  the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  but  the  temporal  head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  that  capacity  also  she  rendered  ser- 
vices which  every  temperate  and  fair-minded  Protestant, 
whether  a  churchman  or  not,  will  cheerftilly  acknowledge.  To 
the  outset  of  her  reign  we  are  indebted  for  those  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  which,  for  three  centuries,  have  maintained  their 
scriptural  and  evangelical  testimony,  unequivocal  and  unchang- 
ing, amidst  many  an  inundation  of  opposing  error ;  and  to  the 
same  early  origin  must  be  ajscribed  that  rich  and  copious 
Liturgy,  in  which  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  millions  in 
either  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  a  thousand  floating 
sanctuaries  on  the  seas  between,  find  language  every  Sabbath- 
day.  Nor  was  it  a  small  kindness  which  the  Most  High  con- 
ferred on  this  nation,  nor  is  it  a  slight  reason  for  cherishing 
the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  that  she  was  induced  to  declare  her- 
self a  Protestant  at  all ;  and  thus  not  only  was  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  God's  fidthful  servants  throughout  the  land  at 
once  arrested,  but  this  country's  connexion  with  the  soid- 
destro3ring  conniptions  and  abominable  idolatries  of  the  Papal 
Antichrist  was  finally  rent  in  sunder. 

Here,  however,  eulogy  must  cease,  if  Truth  is  to  hold  the 
pen.  To  make  her  a  "  nursing  mother  "  to  the  Church,  there 
was  an  essential  qualification  in  which  Elizabeth  was  almost 
entirely  lacking :  that  qualification  was  personal  piety.  In 
early  youth,  and  whilst  living  within  occasional  sight  of  the 
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acaffoldy  her  mind  was  not  nnfkmiliar  with  serious  thoughts^ 
sod  her  exdamation,  ss  she  sank  on  her  knees  at  the  announce- 
ment  of  her  own  accession,  ^*  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marrellous  in  our  eyes,*^  may  surely  be  accepted  as  the  hm- 
gnage  of  genuine  devotion.  But  amidst  prosperity  and  flattery, 
Elizabeth's  piety  did  not  deepen.  Every  year  saw  her  increas- 
ingly vain,  arrogant,  and  worldly-minded;  more  and  more 
childishly  absorbed  in  pomps  and  pageants,  stage-plays  and 
bear-dances,  low  intrigues  and  court-scandal ;  and  whilst  less 
cueful  of  her  own  reputation,  more  regardless  of  the  conscien- 
tions  convictions  of  others.  And  to  specify  nothing  else,  her 
di^p*aoefnl  habit  of  profime  swearing  was  as  inconsistent  with 
womanly  decorum,  as  it  was  outrageous  to  all  religious  feeling. 

Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  matters  she  brought  the  same 
business  talent,  the  same  imperious  determination,  and  the 
tune  adroitness  in  balding  individuals  to  her  purposes,  which 
in  civil  affiurs  had  rendered  her  the  paragon  of  kiog-craft. 
Owing  mainly,  however,  to  the  want  already  indicated,  her 
eodesiastical  administration  was  a  source  of  frequent  vexation 
to  herself  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  evils  which  it  may  still 
require  ages  to  exhaust 

Elizabeth's  day-dream  was  uniformity,  and  had  she  been  con- 
tent with  uniformity  of  creed  and  of  worship,  her  favourite  vision 
might  have  been  almost  realised ;  for  there  was  little  in  the 
Articles  or  the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  to  which  any  of  her  Pro- 
testant subjects  would  have  demurred  at  the  commencement  of 
lier  reign.  But,  unfortunately,  a  doctrinal  and  devotional  har- 
mony was  not  the  agreement  on  which  Elizabeth's  mind  was 
chiefly  bent  To  her  habits  of  thought,  outward  uniformity  was 
more  important  than  any  mere  spiritual  or  sentimental  identity, 
and,  like  military  dress  and  manoeuvres,  she  laid  infinite  stress 
OB  clerical  costume  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  felt  that 
the  CSunch  would  never  be  rightly  organised  till  every  private 
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member  kept  step,  and  every  officer  wore  his  appropriate  insignia, 
A  separate  congregation  was  an  enormity  to  which  she  could 
give  place,  no,  not  for  a  moment ;  and  an  angel  from  heaven 
might  preach  very  good  doctrine,  but  if  his  cap  were  not 
square,  or  his  tippet  were  not  en  regU,  he  need  not  expect  any 
favour  from  Elizabeth.  Questions  of  the  toilette  fell  under 
her  special  domain.  Fart  of  the  goodly  heritage  to  which  her 
Scotch  kinsman  succeeded  was  the  eighty  wigs  and  the  ten 
thousand  gowns  in  which  her  royal  fancy  had  displayed  its 
fertility  ;  and  just  as  one  of  her  chief  solicitudes  was  to  array 
her  imperial  person  in  goodly  attire,  so  she  was  anxious  to 
clothe  the  various  grades  of  her  cleigy  in  apparel  worthy  of  a 
^plcndid  hierarchy,  and  one  over  which  a  sumptuous  monarch 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  presiding. 

But  the  point  to  which  the  sovereign  attached  such  import- 
ance w{^  one  which  many  of  her  clergy  could  not  regard  as 
trivial.  At  Frankfort  and  Geneva,  the  refugees  from  the 
Marian  persecution  had  acquired  a  taste  for  simple  observances, 
and  had  learned  to  regard  as  *'  rags  of  the  Beast,'*  and  '^  Baby- 
lonish garments,"  the  ceremonies  and  vestments  in  which  the 
sovereign  sought  to  array  the  national  religion.  In  the  lower 
house  of  ConvocHtion,  a  proposition  to  abolish  saints'  days,  the 
use  of  the  cope,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  organs,  and  to  leave 
kneeling  at  the  conmiunion  optional,  was  lost  by  a  m^ority  of 
only  fifty-nine  to  fifty-eight ;  but  although  so  large  a  body  of 
the  clergy,  the  best  of  the  bishops,  the  sovereign's  civil  advisers, 
and  the  popidace  were  opposed  to  what  they  deemed  relics  of 
Romanism,  the  queen  was  resolute,  and  the  edict  went  forth 
permitting  none  to  worship  outside  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  allowing  none  to  minister  at  that  Church's  altars  except  in 
the  cope  aiid  corner  caj). 

In  this  way  the  golden  opiM»rtunity  was  lost;  and  instead  of 
fomiduig  a  Church  truly  comprehensive  and  rational,  by  flying 
in  the  face  of  her  best  advisers,  lay  and  spiritual,  Elizabeth's 
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wOfulneas  entailed  on  England  a  hundred  years  of  rancorous 
controversy,  and,  by  narrowing  the  basis  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, occasioned  its  overthrow  amidst  the  assaults  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.    To  use  the  language  of  a  wise  and  temperate 
historian  of  the  Anglican  Church,  "  If,  when  the  Convocation 
of  1562  revealed  the  extent  of  an  unreasonable  yet  wholesome 
jealou^  of  Perish  corruptions,  she  had  had  the  penetration  to 
discern  in  that  jealousy  the  strength  of  her  throne — if  copes, 
which  no  one  now  ever  sees,  had  been  discarded,  and  the  sur- 
plice, the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  posture  at  communion  left, 
for  a  time  at  least,  optional — ^if  a  presbytery,   co-extensive 
with  rural  deaneries^  had  been  empowered  to  administer  a 
gentle  parochial  discipline  under  Episcopal  control — ^if  the  able 
and  excellent  men,  whom  her  discernment  raised  to  high  sta- 
tions in  the\  Church,  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  their  own 
judgments  unfettered  by  her  interference — ^if  the  rights  of  con- 
science had  been  respected,  and  the  idea  of  casting  all  minds 
in  one  mould  abandoned  as  soon  as  its  impracticability  was 
ascertained — ^and  if,  instead  of  enforcing,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  attendance  of  her  subjects  at  their  parish  church,  all  her 
efforts  had  been  directed  to  render  that  Church  increasingly 
worthy  of  her  people's  affection — a  far  closer  approximation  to 
unity  might  have  been  attained  than  has  ever  yet  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  lingering  Popery  of  Oxford  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Cambridge  woidd  have  blended  in  that  happy  union  of 
evangelical  truth  with  apostolical  order,  by  which  the  writings 
and  life  of  a  Hooker  were  so  eminently  distinguished ;  and  the 
cause  of  religion,  consolidated  at  home,  might  have  drawn  con- 
tinental Protestantism  into  its  alliance,  and  made  head  against 
the  Roman  Antichrist.     But  foresight  is  not  more  character- 
iatic  of  sovereigns  than  of  individuals.     He  who  ordereth  all 
things  wisely,  though  inscmtably,  saw  fit  to  allow  the  enemy 
a  partial  triumph ;  nor  can  we  reflect  upon  the  contentions  in 
i^ich  good  men  have  been  permitted  to  engage,  without  feeling 
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that  perfect  liannony  ia  reserved  for  the  regions  of  perfect 
purity."* 

Doubtless  the  Queen  did  not  anticipate  the  resistance  which 
her  edicts  of  uniformity  were  destined  to  arouse.  In  the  days 
of  her  Romish  sister  she  had  acted  on  conformist  principles 
herself  and,  rather  than  oppose  the  sovereign,  had  attended 
mass,  and  in  all  outward  observances  had  symbolized  with 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  amazing  feunlity  with  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  had  swung  round  from  one  Church 
to  the  other  the  instant  that  the  Crown  declared  on  the  Pro- 
testant 8ide,t  may  very  naturally  have  led  Elizabeth  to  expect 
a  prompt  compliance  with  her  commands  in  matters  so  subor- 
dinate. But  there  were  elements  Which  did  not  enter  into  her 
calculation;  and  more  especially  she  forgot  the  hundreds  of 
consciences  which  had  taken  refuge  from  Mary's  fiiry  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  which  now  returned  with  the  con- 
viction deepened,  that,  in  Gk)d's  services,  whatever  is  not 
scriptural  is  sinfuL  By  these  Pubitans  Elizabeth's  vest- 
ments were  refused,  and  her  ceremonies  resisted,  and,  in  reta- 
liation, pains  and  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  recusants,  till 
a  new  and  dismal  persecution  succeeded  to  the  Marian  mar- 
tyrdoms, and  the  most  learned  and  fervent  of  their  fellow- 
churchmen  were  condemned  to  fines,  imprisonment,  and  exile 
by  a  Protestant  princess  and  her  prelates. 

Painful  as  it  is  to  dwell  on  these  details,  some  notice  of  them 
is  essential  in  a  sketch  of  our  country's  Christian  literature. 
The  points  originally  at  issue  were  soon  almost  forgotten  in  new 
subjects  of  controversy ;  but  successive  years  only  widened  the 
chasm  between  the  Court  party  and  the  obnoxious  Puritans. 

•  ReT.  J.  A.  Baxter's  "  Churcli  History  of  England,**  p.  645. 

t  Of  9000  beneficed  clergy,  lets  than  200  refused  the  oath  of  snpremsfey. 
Of  these,  do  doabt,  many  oontinned  Papists  at  heart,  and  some  were  after- 
wards deprived.  Still,  this  wholesale  trimming  is  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly fiacts  recorded  in  history,  and  gires  a  deplorable  riew  of  the  ministry 
at  the  time  of  Elisabeth's  aooession. 
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As  these  latter  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  miperior  sanctity,  it 
became  loyal  and  fashionable  to  eschew  righteousness  over- 
much; and  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  fervent  preachers  except 
Among  those  who  "scmpled  the  vestments^**  the  ordinance 
of  preaching  was  itself  treated  with  contempt.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  no  dissent,  and  in  nearly  half 
the  parishes  the  incumbents  either  could  not  compose  a 
aarmon,  or  were  never  permitted  to  try.  "Preaching  was 
discountenanced ;  it  fell  into  decay.  The  Puritans  assiduously 
caltivated  an  art  which  their  enemies  despised.  They  seized 
ike  rusty  weapon,  and  with  it  smote  their  opponents.  Both 
parties  suffered ;  for  the  existence  of  coldness  in  the  one  pro- 
duced an  artificial  fervour  in  the  other,  and  the  sermon,  under- 
valued in  the  cathedral,  was  doated  upon  in  the  meeting-house. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  error  arising  from  excess  was  less  inju- 
rious than  that  arising  from  the  contempt  of  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance, the  Church  party  suffered  most  The  dictum  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  one  or  two  preachers  were  sufficient  for  a  coun- 
tiy,  obtained  a  mischievous  currency,  and  received  an  almost 
literal  interpretation.  Her  successor  on  the  throne  repeated  it 
in  substance,  and  discouraged  preaching  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  We  became  an  unpreaching  Church.  Eloquence, 
powerful  at  the  senate  and  the  bar,  was  banished  from  the 
ptilpit  Then  followed  the  drowsy  audience  and  the  deserted 
pew,  and  at  length  the  professed  spiritual  lethargy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  were  great  divines,  and  there  were 
^ters  of  sermons  of  high  and  deserved  repute,  but  preaching 
tt  an  art — as  ^e  noblest  and  most  legitimate  exercise  of  elo- 
quence— had  departed  frt)m  amongst  us,  and  an  alienation  of 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people  took  place,  from  which  wo 
have  never  yet  recovered."* 

Truth  conceded  is  a  cure  beguiL     To  a  Christian  patriot, 
one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times  is  the  growing 

*  Manden's  "  Early  Paritana,"  p.  124. 
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attention  given  to  the  ordinance  of  preaching  within  the  Church 
of  Enghmd.  The  community  whose  pulpits  are  filled  by  such 
masters  of  sacred  eloquence  as  Melville  and  Macneile,  Alford 
and  Stowell,  Dale  and  Croly,  and  the  Bishops  of  Oxford, 
Carlisle,  and  Ripon,  is  stronger  in  elements  of  popular  attrac- 
tion and  public  usefulness  than  if  every  bishop  on  the  bench 
had  edited  a  classic  or  transfixed  anew  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

Elizabeth  was  no  bigot  In  torturing  Protestants,  her  pre- 
decessor Mary,  and  her  contemporary  Philip  IL,  thought  that 
they  were  doing  God  service;  but  in  enforcing  the  act  of 
uniformity,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  under  no  such 
delusion.  Her  law  was  her  own  arbitrary  will — ^her  motive 
was  self-aggrandisement,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. For  these  she  hanged  the  Popish  priests  and  burned 
the  Anabaptists ;  for  these  she  drove  into  exile  and  reduced 
to  beggary  many  of  her  best  and  most  peaceable  subjects,  and 
allowed  others  to  rot  slow  years  in  prison ;  and  for  these  she 
insulted  and  punished  the  most  venerable  of  her  prelates,  and 
left  without  religious  instruction  the  half  of  her  realm  till  the 
day  of  her  deatL  These  are  tiie  great  blot  on  a  reign  other- 
wise unequalled  in  glory,  and  the  foil  which  brings  out  in 
bright  contrast  the  memory  of  her  young  but  pious  brother. 
For  the  promotion  of  the  real  interests  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  can  do  better  than  the  wisest  and 
mightiest  outside. 

We  now  come  to  our  more  agreeable  task,  and  shall  try  to 
indicate  a  few  of  those  lights  which  were  found  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical firmament  when  the  fog  of  the  Marian  persecution  had 
cleared  away. 

No  circumstance  has  done  more  to  distinguish  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  nothing  shewed  more  strikingly  her  admirable 
talent  for  governing,  than  the  skill  with  which  she  selected 
occupants  for  posts  of  influence  throughout  the  realm.  She 
was  hardly  less  fortunate  in  her  first  prelates  than  in  her  great 
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eommanders  and  privy  ooiincillors.     Pabker  of  Canterbtiiy, 
df  according  to  oar  view,  too  rigid  in  enforcing  observances 
to  which,  peraonaU jy  he  attached  little  importance,  was  a  man 
of  leamingy  and  zealous  for  its  interesta     Many  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  were  dispersed  in  the  breaking  up  of  conventual 
libraries  were  redeemed  from  destruction  by  his  alertness  and 
liberality;  and  in  the  publication  of  the  Chronicles  of  Matthew 
Paris,  and  i£lfric*s  Homily  on  Transubstantiation,  he  shewed 
the  value  of  antiquarian  erudition  for  polemical  purposes. 
But  a  still  greater  boon  w^  bestowed  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  shape  of  that  amended  English  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  the  basis  of  Cranmer's,  executed  under  his  auspices, 
and  published  in  1568,  and  which,  amongst  members  of  the 
Church  of  En^and,  was  the  standard  Bible  till  superseded  by 
the  present  authorised  version  in  1611.     Gbindal  of  London, 
who  eventually  succeeded  Parker  in  the  primacy,  through  his 
{nety  and  meekness  of  spirit  was  so  far  biassed  in  favour  of 
the  Puritans  that  he  incurred  the  royal  displeasure ;  his  see 
was  put  under  sequestration,  and  at  last,  when  old  and  blind, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  episcopate,  and  died  in  retirement. 
But  the  two  theologians  of  that  epoch  whose  names  now  out- 
ihine  their  coevals^  are  Jewel  of  Salisbury,  and  SAin>TS,  first 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  York.     Jewel, 
raised  to  the  bench  early  ia  life,  combined  the  fervour  of  the 
popular  preacher  with  the  solid  judgment  and  accurate  eru- 
dition of  the  ripe  divine ;  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at 
Ptal's  Cross  in  1559,  and  afterwards  repeated  at  court,  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation.     In  this  sermon  he  specified 
twenty-seven  poiats  of  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  offered  to  become  a  Papist  if  any  one  could  produce  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  any  one  of  these  was  held  in  the  primitive 
Chnrch  lor  the  first  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.     This 
chaOenge  was  followed  by  an  able  and  elaborate  '^  Apology  for 
the  Ghuich  of  Engbmd,"  which  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that 
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in  1562  it  received  the  high  sanction  of  Convocation,  and  was 
recommended  to  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  as  a  suffi- 
cient exposition  and  defence  of  its  principles.  A  few  sentences 
firom  thef  close  of  the  celebrated  "Challenge"  will  shew  the 
spirit  with  which  the  most  learned  prelate  in  England  could 
declaim  to  the  crowd  of  horsemen  and  footmen  who  pressed 
round  the  stone  pulpit  at  the  heart  of  old  London.  The  text 
is  1  Cor.  xL  30,  and  the  subject  is 

"  O  that  St  Paul  were  now  alive  and  saw  the  behaviour  and 
order  of  the  priest  at  their  mass !  Think  ye  that  he  would 
take  it  and  account  it  for  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  When  he  had 
espied  but  one  fault  in  the  holy  communion  amongst  the  Co- 
rinthians, straightway  he  rebuked  them,  and  called  them  back 
to  Christ's  institution.  'This,'  saith  he,  *I  received  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  same  I  gave  over  unto  you.' 

"  But  if  he  saw  the  disorder  that  we  have  seen,  would  he  not 
be  moved  as  much  against  us  now,  as  he  was  sometime  against 
the  Corinthians  ?  Would  he  not  pull  us  back  to  the  institu- 
tion of  Christ,  as  he  did  them  ?  Would  he  not  say  unto  us, 
Did  I  ever  teach  you  to  minister  the  holy  communion  in  a 
strange  language  ?  Did  I  ever  teach  you  to  receive  the  com- 
munion privately  to  yourselves  alone,  and  so  to  disdain  and 
despise  your  brethren  ?  Did  I  ever  teach  you  to  minister  the 
communion  to  the  people  in  one  kind  9  Did  I  ever  teach  you 
to  say  mass,  or  to  receive  the  sacrament  for  the  people  I  Did  I 
ever  teach  you  the  idle  follies  of  your  canon  1  Did  I  ever  teach 
you  to  offer  up  the  Son  of  God  unto  his  Father  1  Did  I  ever 
teach  you  any  other  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  than  that 
Christ  once  offered  upon  the  cross  1  Did  I  ever  teach  you  to  mi- 
nister the  Lord's  Supper  wherein  the  people  should  do  nothing 
else  but  look  upon  and  behold  your -doings,  without  any  kind 
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of  ktioMrledge  or  comfort  9  Did  I  ever  teach  you  to  lift  the 
aacrament  over  your  head  ?  Did  I  ever  teach  the  people  to  Mi 
down  thereunto,  and  to  wordiip  they  knew  not  what?  Be 
these  the  things  that  I  delivered  unto  you?  Be  these  the 
things  that  I  received  of  the  Lord  ? 

*'  And  if  there  be  any  here  that  have  had  or  yet  have  any 
good  opinion  of  the  mass,  I  beseech  you,  for  God*s  sake,  even 
as  you  tender  your  own  salvation,  suffer  not  yourselves  wilfully 
to  be  led  away,  run  not  blindly  to  your  own  confusion.  Think 
with  yourselves,  it  was  not  for  nought  that  so  many  of  your 
brethren  rather  suffered  themselves  to  die,  and  to  abide  all 
manner  of  extremity  and  cruelty,  than  they  would  be  partakers 
of  that  thing  that  you  reckon  to  be  so  holy.  Let  their  death, 
let  their  ashes,  let  their  blood,  that  was  so  abundantly  shed 
before  your  eyes,  somewhat  prevail  with  you,  and  move  you. 
Be  not  ruled  by  your  wilful  affections.  Ye  have  a  good  zeal 
and  mind  towards  Qod ;  have  it  according  unto  the  knowledge 
of  Qod.  The  Jews  had  a  zeal  of  Qod,  and  yet  they  crucified 
the  Son  of  Qod.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  there  shall  ye  find 
everlasting  life.  There  shall  ye  learn  to  judge  yourselves 
and  your  own  doings,  that  ye  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord.  If 
ever  it  h^pen  you  to  be  present  again  at  the  mass,  think  but 
thus  with  yourselves — What  make  I  here  f  What  profit  have 
I  of  my  doings  ?  I  hear  nothing.  I  understand  nothing : 
I  am  taught  nothing :  I  receive  nothing.  Christ  bade  me 
eat ;  I  eat  nothing  :  Christ  bade  me  drink ;  I  drink  nothing. 
Is  this  the  institution  of  Christ  ?  Is  this  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 
Is  this  the  right  use  of  the  holy  mysteries  1  Is  this  it  that 
Paul  delivered  unto  me  1  Is  this  it  that  Paul  received  of  the 
Lord  ?  Let  us  eay  but  thus  unto  ourselves,  and,  no  doubt,  Qod 
of  his  mercy  will  open  our  hearts ;  we  shall  see  our  errors,  and 
content  ourselves  to  be  ordered  by  the  wisdom  of  Qod  :  to  do 
that  Qod  will  have  us  to  do  :  to  believe  that  Qod  will  have  us 
to  believe  :  to  worship  that  Qod  will  have  us  to  worship. 
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So  shall  we  have  comfort  of  the  holy  mysteries  :  so  shall  we 
reoeive  the  fruits  of  Christ's  death  :  so  shall  we  be  partakers 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood :  so  shall  Christ  truly  dwell  in  us, 
and  we  in  him  :  so  shall  all  error  be  taken  from  us  :  so  shall 
we  join  all  together  in  God's  truth :  so  shall  we  all  be  able 
with  one  heart  and  one  spirit  to  know  and  to  glorify  the  only, 
the  true,  and  the  living  Gkxi,  and  his  only  begotten  Son,  Jeaus 
Christ;  to  whom  both,  with  the  Holy  Ghosty  be  all  honour 
and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Sandys  has  neither  the  polemical  prowess  nor  the  declama- 
tory force  and  fervour  of  the  great  apolo^t ;  but  his  discourses 
have  some  of  the  best  merits  which  sermons  can  possess.  They 
are  plain,  direct,  and  practical;  and  they  are  extremely  inte- 
resting. Sandys  *'  excels  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  trans- 
parency of  his  diction.  His  stream  of  thought  may  not  be 
broad  or  deep,  but  the  ^e  can  always  look  down  into  the 
diannel,  and  ascertain  the  quality  and  value  of  the  deposit. 
Marmontel*s  eulogy  of  Massillon  may  be  transferred  to  Sandya 
Few  sentences  require  a  second  perusal  His  periods  rarely 
wind  into  what  have  been  called  the  semicolon  paragraphs  of 
Taylor;  and  never  jingle  with  those  chimes  of  metre  which 

Atterbuxy  so  ewnestly  admonished  his  «m  to  avoid. 

His  sermons  teach  all  that  he  intended,  and  in  the  manner  he 
preferred.  They  abound  in  practical  admonitions ;  their  inter- 
pretation of  holy  truth  is  plain;  and  their  polemical  tone,, 
thou^  often  sharp,  is  unembittered  by  the  venom  oi  his  antar 
gonists."* 

"  Be  sober  in  diet.  Nature  is  contented  with  a  little  ;  but 
where  sobriety  wanteth,  nothing  is  enough.  The  body  must 
have  sufBdent,  lest  it  fidnt  in  the  midst  of  necessary  duties  ; 

•  Waimotf*  "  Jeremy  Taylor,"  p,  44. 
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but  beware  of  gluttony  and  dnmkenness.     And  Christ  saith, 
'  Take  ye  heed,  overload  not  your  hearts  with  these  burthens 
of  excess.*     Be  not  drunken  with  wine.     These  lessons  are  fit 
for  England,  where  ancient  sobriety  hath  given  place  to  super- 
fluity— ^where  many  such  rich  men  are  as  &re  daintily  day 
l^  day.     God  grant  their  end  be  not  like  his,  who,  riotously 
wasting  here  the  creatures  of  Qod,  wanted  afterwards  a  drop  of 
wator  when  he  would  gladly  have  had  it  I    John  Baptist  was 
content  with  a  simple  diet — Christ  with  very  slender  &re  ;  but 
there  are  of  us,  I  fear  me,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  whose 
felicity  is  meat  and  drink.     Our  excess  this  way  is  intolerable 
lad  abominable ;  we  strive  to  equal  almost  ViteUius,  who  had 
aored  onto  him  at  one  feast  two  thousand  fishes  and  seven 
thousand  birds ;  and  Heliogabalus,  that  monster  of  the  world, 
who  at  one  supper  was  served  with  six  hundred  ostriches. 
Ihere  ia  no  bird  that  flieth,  no  fish  that  swimmeth,  no  beast 
that  moveth,  which  is  not  buried  in  our  bellies.     This  excess 
ift  an  enemy  both  to  wealth  and  health  :  it  hath  cut  off  much 
housekeeping,  and  brought  many  men  to  extreme  beggary ;  and 
as  many  great  diseases  are  cured  by  abstinence,  so  fulness  hath 
been  the  cause  of  sundry  strange  and  unwonted  sicknesses. 
Aurdian  the  emperor  did  never  send  for  physician  in  time  of 
his  sickness,  but  cured  himself  only  by  thin  diet.     And  as  im- 
moderate feeding  doth  much  hurt  to  the  body,  so  it  is  more 
iKnsome  to  the  mind.     For  as  the  ground,  if  it  receive  too 
much  rain,  is  not  watered,  but  drowned,  and  tumeth  into  mire, 
which  is  neither  fit  for  tillage  nor  for  yielding  of  fruit,  so  our 
flesh,  over-watered  with  wine,  is  not  fit  to  admit  the  spiritual 
plough,  or  to  bring  forth  the  celestial  fruits  of  righteousness. 
The  herbs  that  grow  about  it  will  be  loathsome  and  stinking 
weeds,  as   brawling,  chiding,    blasphemy,  slander,    perjury, 
hatred,  manslaughter,  and  such  like  bad  works  of  drunkenness 
and  darknesa     Are  not  these  unsavoury  fruits  enough  to  make 
OS  abhor  the  tree  9    A  drunken  body  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
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swine,  fit  for  devils  to  enter  into.  For  these  sins  are  against 
nature,  which,  being  moderately  refreshed,  is  satisfied ;  being 
stuffed,  is  hurt,  violated,  and  deformed.  God  hath  given  us 
His  creatures  soberly  to  use,  and  not  so  shamefully  to  abuse ; 
we  should,  if  we  did  well,  feed  the  body,  to  serve  and  not  to 
rule,  to  obey,  and  not  to  lead,  the  spirit.  *I  chasten  my 
body,'  saith  St  Paul,  *and  bring  it  into  servitude.*  Is  it  not 
perilous,  trow  you,  to  pamper  and  make  strong  our  adversary  1 
or  have  we  a  greater  or  stronger  enemy  than  our  rebellious 
flesh  ?  .  .  .  The  Israelites  lusted  after  quails,  but  to  their 
own  confusion.  Esau,  for  his  belly  sake,  sold  his  birthright  and 
inheritance.  Beware  their  examples.  Lucullus,  a  Roman,  had 
a  servant  always  at  his  elbow,  to  pull  him  by  the  sleeve  at  such 
times  as  he  poured  in  too  fast.  But  we  have  the  blessed  apostle 
of  Christ,  the  servant  of  Gk)d,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  sobriety." 
["  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.     Be  ye  therefore  sober."] 

STfie  Cloafe  antr  tfje  Ueil. 

"  It  is  not  our  charity  that  can  cover  our  sins  from  the 
sight  of  God.  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  *  It  is  I 
that  blot  out  your  iniquities,'  saith  the  Lord.  But,  as  Gk>d's 
love  to  usward  covereth  our  sins,  so  ours  towards  our  brethren 
doth  cover  theirs.  If  God  love  us,  his  mercy  is  as  a  cloak  that 
hideth  all  our  shame  ;  He  seeth  no  blemish  or  deformity  in  us. 
K  we  love  our  brethren,  our  charity  is  as  a  veil  before  our  eyes ; 
we  behold  not  their  faults.  Although  they  be  great,  we  do  not 
weigh  them ;  although  many,  we  reckon  them  not.  For 
*  charity  covereth  even  the  multitude  of  sins.'  The  eye  of  the 
charitable  man  is  always  viewing  his  own  wounds ;  as  for  the 
scars  of  other  men,  he  seeth  them  not.  His  hand  is  always  oc- 
cupied, not  in  picking  out  motes  from  other  men  s  eyes,  but  in 
drawing  out  beams  from  his  own.  St  Augustine,  to  shew  the 
great  dislike  he  had  of  such  as  uncharitably  delighted  to  un- 
fold other  men's  fisiults,  wrote  these  verses  over  his  table  : — 
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'  QuMqiua  «mat  dietis  abeentem  rodere  Titam, 
Banc  menaam  Tetitam  uoTerit  ease  sibi.' 

*  Whoao  loTeth  to  gnaw  upon  men  in  their  absence, 
Let  bim  know  that  this  table  doth  not  like  hia  preaence.' " 

^  The  enemies  of  Qod's  vineyard  are,  therefore,  chiefly  called 
foxes,  whom  they  singularly  resemble  in  four  peculiar  propen- 
sities. The  fox  is  ravenona,  greedy  on  his  prey.  And  these 
cnfae^  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  have,  under  pretence  of 
long  prayer,  devoured  widows'  houses,  spared  no  estate  or  con- 
dition of  men,  beguiled  princes  of  their  possessions,  gotten  to 
themselres  the  riches  and  wealth  of  the  whole  world  with  Mae 
merchandise,  selling  that  for  bread  which  is  no  bread,  making 
their  gain  of  masses,  merits,  pardons,  and  such  like  stuff. 
Unsatiable  dogs  they  are,  ever  barking  and  never  satisfied 
The  old  grey  fox  is  become  the  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  the 
king  of  kings ;  his  cardinals,  abbots,  and  bishops,  great  princes 
snd  lords  of  whole  countries  ;  the  little  foxes,  as  monks,  friars, 
lod  massing  priests,  what  with  singing,  and  what  with  beg- 
ging, have  raked  no  small  heaps  together. 

**  As  they  lively  resemble  foxes  in  greediness  and  cruelty,  so 
in  wiliness  also  they  are  like  unto  them ;  crafty  they  are  and 
nbde,  as  felse  as  a  fox.  The  fox  will  not  worry  near  his  bele 
[oovert]»  bnt  rangeth  far  abroad,  lest  he  be  espied.  So  these 
subtle  deceivers  go  far  off ;  they  compass  sea  and  land  to  make 
a  proselyte  of  their  own  profession ;  they  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  beles  in  the  day-time ;  they  dare  not  abide  the  light, 
bat  seek  lurking-holes  and  comers,  disguising  themselves  in 
strange  apparel,  lest  their  wonted  attire  should  betray  them  ; 
wily  foxes,  deep  dissemblers,  double-hearted,  double-tongued, 
double-fiieed ;  speaking  them  full  fair  whom  they  hate  full 
deadly ;  promising  and  not  performing ;  shifting  off  and  seek- 
ing time ;  now  humble  as  sheep,  but  when  time  serveth  as  fierce 

h2 
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as  lions.  By  subtle  sleights  and  breach  of  faith  they  brought 
John  Huss  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  there  cruelly  mur- 
dered him  ;  they  promised  him  a  safe-conduct  to  come  and  to 
go  ;  but  those  holy  fathers  agreed  upon  a  new  point  of  religion, 
that  *  Promise  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,'  and  so  cruelly 
and  treacherously  consumed  with  fire  the  saint  of  God.  These 
faith-breakers  be  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  foxes."  .  .  . 

Contemporary  with  Archbishop  Sandys,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring diocese  of  Durham,  lived  and  laboured  the  Apostle  of 
the  North,  Bernard  Gilpin.*  The  parish  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  when  he  came  to  it,  and  the  district  around,  were  in  a 
state  semi-pagan,  semi-popish,  and  more  than  semi-barbarous. 
So  remote  from  the  executive,  it  was  only  a  distant  rumour  of 
public  changes  which  invaded  the  solitude,  and  a  very  faint 
ripple  of  legislation  which  even  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  in- 
habitants. For  example  :  the  change  of  religion  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  made  no  change  to  these  dwellers  along  the 
Wear,  whose  magistrates  and  ministers  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  the  edicts  against  idolatry,  and  were  never 
called  to  account  for  their  omission.  As  soon  as  Gilpin  was 
appointed  incumbent,  he  set  to  work,  and  built  a  parsonage, 
where  in  palatial  style  he  exercised  the  popular  virtue  of  hos- 
pits^lity, — ^t  his  own  board  mollifying  the  hearts  of  neighbour 
squires  and  parsons,  and  in  the  kitchen  conciliating  to  the 
new  regime  the  humbler  classes  of  his  parishioners.  The 
schools  he  founded  and  endowed,  the  feuds  he  healed,  the 
distress  which  he  befriended  and  relieved,  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  which  he  refused,  and  the  lordly  oppressors  whom 
he  rebuked  in  the  poor  man's  behalf,  procured  him  boundless 
popularity ;  and  in  days  when  the  border  swarmed  with 
thieves  and  ruffians,  this  heroic  man  moved  about  on  his 
Heavenly  Master's   errand,  and    none  was    dastard   enough 

*  3om  1517  ;  died  1583. 
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to  insult  the  white  flag  which  he  carried.  On  one  occ»< 
sion  a  robber  made  off  with  his  horses,  but  it  so  resounded 
thrcmgh  the  countryside  that  the  echo  of  his  crime  reached 
the  culprit ;  and  when  he  found  whose  were  the  steeds  he 
had  stolen,  he  found  no  rest  in  his  spirit  till  he  had  restored 
them  to  the  rightful  owner.  Every  Christmas  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  sally  forth  into  the  ''  Debateable  Land  **  on  a  preaching 
tour.  At  that  season  the  people  were  idle ;  and  in  barns  or 
churches  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  congregations  to  hear 
him.  But  at  that  season  the  roads  were  worse  than  usual,  and 
not  unfrequently,  before  he  could  reach  a  friendly  cottage,  the 
preacher  was  benighted,  and,  after  supping  on  a  morsel  of 
oaten  bread,  he  and  his  servant  had  to  bivouac  as  best  they 
could  in  the  rain  or  snow.  But  at  the  journey's  end  he  was 
often  requited  with  cheer  such  as  angels  might  envy.  Amidst 
such  a  population,  however,  it  needed  no  ordinary  courage  to 
make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  One  Sunday  morning,  enter- 
ing a  church,  he  observed  a  glove  suspended  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  asked  the  sexton  what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it 
down.  "Hand  it  to  me,"  said  Mr  Gilpin.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  afraid,  and  Mr  Gilpin  removed  it  himself.  When 
the  people  assembled,  Mr  Gilpin  began  to  preach  on  the  wick- 
edness of  brawling  and  fighting,  and  rebuked  them  severely 
for  the  inhuman  challenges  which  he  understood  were  still 
practised  amongst  them.  "  I  hear,*"  he  added,  "  that  one  among 
you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove  even  in  this  sacred  place,  threaten- 
ing to  fight  any  one  who  taketh  it  down :  see,  I  have  taken 
it  down,*^  and  at  the  same  time  pulling  the  gauntlet  out  of  his 
bosom,  he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation.  Another  day  he  was 
pleaching  at  Rothbury,  when  two  parties  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  had  a  deadly  quarrel  The  one  champion  with  his 
retainers  was  already  in  the  church  when  the  other  entered. 
Swords  instantly  began  to  jangle,  and  pikes  and  spears  were  in 
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lively  motion,  and  it  was  evident  that  a  fray  was  just  beginning, 
when  Mr  Qilpin  stepped  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  so  wrought 
upon  the  leaders  by  his  remonstrances,  that  they  agreed  to 
suspend  their  feud  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  perhaps  his  boldest  feat  was  his  sermon  before 
Bams^  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  This  remiss  and  easy  prelate 
left  everything  in  the  hands  of  his  chancellor,  and  everything 
was  administered  accordingly.  A  money  pa3mient  absolved 
from  non-residence,  incompetence,  and  immorality.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  number  of  clergy  were  assembled  at  Chester- 
le-street,  Dr  Bams  insisted  that  the  rector  of  Houghton  should 
preach.  Mr  QOpin  made  many  excuses.  He  had  no  sermon ; 
he  was  not  prepared ;  he  was  under  a  sentence  of  suspension 
on  accoimt  of  his  last  journey  into  Tynedale.  That  last  objec- 
tion the  bishop  at  once  overruled  by  removing  the  sentence, 
and  Mr  Gilpin  was  forced  to  proceed.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sermon,  he  turned  towards  the  bishop,  and  said,  ^My 
discourse  now,  reverend  father,  must  be  directed  to  you.  God 
hath  exalted  you  to  be  the  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  requireth 
an  accoimt  of  your  government  thereof.  A  reformation  of  all 
those  matters  which  are  amiss  in  this  church  is  expected  at 
your  hands.  And  now,  lest  perhaps,  while  it  is  apparent  that 
so  many  enormities  are  committed  everywhere,  your  lordship 
should  make  answer  that  you  had  no  notice  of  them  given  you, 
and  that  these  things  never  came  to  your  knowledge,  behold 
I  bring  them  to  your  knowledge  this  day.  Say  not,  then,  that 
these  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  fault  of  others  with- 
out your  knowledge ;  for  whatever  either  yourself  shall  do  in 
person,  or  suffer  through  your  connivance  to  be  done  by  others, 
is  wholly  your  own.  Therefore,  in  the  presence  of  Gk)d,  his 
angels,  and  men,  I  pronounce  you  to  be  the  author  of  all  these 
evils ;  yea,  and  in  that  strict  day  of  the  general  account  I  will 
be  a  witness  to  testify  against  you,  that  all  these  things  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  by  my  means;  and  all  these  men 
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shall  bear  witness  thereof,  who  have  heard  me  speak  unto  you 
this  day.**  Gilpin's  enemies  now  thought  that  he  had  sealed 
his  own  condenmation,  and  his  firiends  were  in  great  distress  at 
what  they  deemed  the  needless  freedom  of  his  discourse.  But 
there  was  a  spark  of  compunction  in  the  breast  of  poor  Dr 
Bams.  That  evening  he  accompanied  the  preacher  to  his  own 
residence,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Father 
Gilpin,  I  acknowledge  you  are  fitter  to  be  the  Bishop  of 
Duiham  than  I  am  to  be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours.  I 
ask  forgiveness  for  past  injuries.  Forgive  me,  fsither.  I  know 
you  have  enemies,  but  while  I  Hve  Bishop  of  Durham,  be  se- 
cure ;  none  of  them  shall  cause  you  any  further  trouble."  No 
wonder  that  this  Ellijah  had  an  ascendancy  in  the  north  un- 
known to  prelate  or  prince  palatine ;  and  no  wonder  that, 
looking  back  from  Eainton  Hill  on  Houghton  parsonage, 
Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh  exclaimed,  "  There,  indeed,  is  the  en- 
joyment of  life  !  Who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting 
a  bishopric  ?  What  doth  he  want  to  make  him  greater,  or 
happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  1'* 

The  only  composition  of  Bernard  Gilpin  in  print  is  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  days  of  King  Edward.  But  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  more  interested  with  his  latter  will.  It  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  ongoings  of  a  bountiful  old  parson,  all  of  the 
olden  time. 

a  ILattn:  OTiU 

"  First,  I  bequeath  and  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Almighty  God,  my  Creator ;  not  trusting  in  mine  own  merits, 
which  am  of  myself  a  most  wretched  sinner,  but  only  in  the 
mercy  of  God  and  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer 
and  my  Saviour.  My  body  I  commit  to  be  buried  in  the 
pariah  church,  or  churchyard,  wheresoever  it  shall  please  God 
to  call  me  to  His  mercy.  For  the  disposition  of  my  goods, 
first,  I  will  that  all  my  debts  be  truly  paid  with  all  speed, 
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I 

which  I  shall  gather,  and  set  after  this  my  last  will  My 
debts  once  discharged,  of  what  remaineth  I  give  and  bequeath 
.  .  .  [hero  follow  legacies  to  the  poor  of  nine  parishes]. 
Likewise  I  give  to  the  poor  of  Houghton  parish  the  great  new 
ark  for  com,  to  provide  them  groats  in  winter ',  and  if  none 
will  make  that  provision,  let  it  be  sold,  and  the  price  dealt 
among  them.  likewise  I  give  to  the  Queen's  College  in 
Oidbrd  aU  such  books  as  shall  have  written  upon  the  first 
leaf,  Bemardus  Gilpin,  Reginensi  CoUegio,  D.D.,  and  all  such 
books  as  shall  have  written  upon  the  first  leaf,  Johannes  New- 
ton, Eeginensi  Collegio,  D.D. ;  and  Hkewise  all  the  books  that 
Mr  Hugh  Broughton  hath  of  mine — ^viz.,  Eusebius,  Greek, 
in  two  volumes;  and  Josephus,  Greek,  in  one  volume;  and 
certain  other  books ;  I  trust  he  will  withhold  none  of  them. 
Also  I  give  to  Keipier  school,  in  Houghton,  all  such  books  as 
shall  have  the  name  of  it  in  the  first  leaf  Also  I  give  to  my 
successor,  and  to  his  successors  after  him,  first,  the  great  new 
brewing-lead  in  the  brewhouse,  with  the  gile-fat  and  mash-fitt ; 
likewise,  in  the  kiln,  a  large  new  steep-lead,  which  receives  a 
chauldron  of  com  at  once ;  likewise,  in  the  larder-house,  one 
great  salting-tub,  which  will  hold  four  oxen  or  more ;  likewise, 
in  the  great  chamber  over  the  parlour,  one  long  table,  and  a 
shorter,  standing  upon  joined  frames;  likewise,^ in  the  par- 
lour, one  long  table  upon  a  joined  frame,  with  the  form ;  like- 
wise, in  the  haU,  three  tables  (at  which  he  used  to  entertain 
his  parish)  standing  fast,  with  their  forms  to  them ;  Hkewise, 
.  .  .  [here  follow  a  great  many  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
materials  for  building,  unwrought  timber,  lime,  slate,  <kc.] 

"  And  here  I  most  earnestly  desire  my  successor  not  only 
to  let  all  dilapidations  fall  upon  these  considerations,  and  also 
in  favour  of  the  poor,  upon  whom  chiefly  my  goods  are 
bestowed  in  this  testament,  but  also  that  he  will  be  a  conti- 
nual defender  and  maintainer  of  Keipier  school,  in  Houghton, 
both  in  seeing  the  statutes  well  kept,  and  the  children  brought 
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op  in  Tiitoe  and  learning;  which  if  he  do,  I  doubt  not  but 
God  shall  proq)er  him  the  better  in  all  things  he  taketh  in 
luoid.  Moreoyer,  I  giro  to  the  poor  of  Houghton  twenty 
pounds,  and  nine  of  my  oxen ;  the  other  nine  I  bequeath  to 
my  three  executors.  Likewise  I  give  to  the  Right  Beverend 
Richard  Lord  Bishop  of  Dtirham,  for  a  simple  token  of  remem- 
branee,  three  silver  spoons  with  acrons^  the  '  History  of 
Puihis  Jovius^*  and  the  works  of  Calvin.  Also  I  give  unto 
John  Heath,  Esq.,  for  a  like  remembrance,  other  two  silver 
tpooBS  with  acorns,  of  the  same  weighty  and  also  the 
history  of  John  Sleiden,  in  Latin;  to  Mrs  Heath  I  give 
my  FngjiMK  Chronicle  of  Fabian.  Also  I  give  to  Richard 
BeUasisy  Esq.,  for  a  like  remembrance,  other  two  silver 
ipoons,  with  acorns  of  the  same  fiishion,  and  also  my  history 
called  '  Novus  Orbia'  AU  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  chattels 
I  wiU  that  they  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  one 
of  them  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Houghton,  the  other  to 
idiolars  asd  students  in  Oxford  whose  names  follow.  .  .  .  These 
I  will  be  relieved  as  mine  executors  shall  see  needful,  a  year, 
two,  or  three,  as  the  sum  will  arise.  And  for  my  three  execu- 
tofS)  fbfasmuch  as  I  have  been  beneficial  to  them  in  my  life- 
time, so  fiur  as  a  good  conscience  would  permit  me,  and  some- 
time further  (but  Qod,  I  trust,  hath  forgiven  me),  I  will,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  agree  to  the  same,  that  they  be  con- 
tent with  the  nine  oxen.  And  if  any  gains  do  arise  from  the 
sale  of  my  goods,  as  I  think  I  have  prized  them  under  the 
worth,  I  will  they  shall  have  that  amongst  them ;  only  I  ear- 
ncstty  request  and  desire  them  to  be  good  to  my  poor  neigh- 
boors  of  the  parish,  being  desirous  to  buy  such  things!  as  they 
ftand  most  in  need  of** 

By  far  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was 
HiSKT  Smith,  a  young  minister  belonging  to  a  good  family  at 
Witheoch,  in  Leicestershire.     As  Brook  expresses  it,  ^being 
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loath  to  make  a  rent  either  in  the  church  or  in  his  own  con- 
science/* he  would  not  undertake  any  pastoral  charge,  but  was 
glad  to  obtain  the  lecturership  of  St  Clement  Danes,  Temple 
Bar.  Here  he  was  befriended  by  Lord-Treasurer  Burleigh, 
who  attended  his  ministry,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  contri- 
butors to  his  maintenance ;  and  here,  for  a  few  short  years, 
vast  throngs,  including  some  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  in  the 
land,  crowded  the  pews  tod  filled  the  passages  of  his  overflow- 
ing church.  At  last,  however,  he  was  silenced  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  and  soon  after,  falling  into  consumption,  his  closed 
lips  were  opened  in  a  brighter  and  worthier  sphere.* 

Even  from  the  very  imperfect  specimens  preserved  to  us,  we 
do  not  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  one  whom  his  contempo- 
raries sumamed  "  the  silver-tongued,"  and  whom  Mr  Marsden 
regards  as  "  probably  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Europe." 
His  earnestness  and  his  genius  together  raised  him  high  above 
all  pedantic  affectations,  and  his  lively  imagination,  his  fervid 
feeling,  and  his  richly  poetical  language,  must  have  carried  the 
audience  completely  along  ;  whilst  it  is  delightful  to  find,  that 
the  great  themes  of  his  discourse  were  not  the  ephemeral  and 
vezatious  matters  on  which  much  of  the  strength  of  the  pulpit 
then  wasted  itself  but  the  "things  that  accompany  salvation." 
In  his  weighty  reasonings  and  pathetic  remonstrances,  there 
constantly  flashed  forth  passages  of  such  pictorial  or  dramatic 
vividness,  as  must  have  roused  the  dullest  attention,  and  must 
have  remained  infixed  in  the  frailest  memory.  For  instance  : 
"  As  an  owl  peeps  at  the  sun  out  of  a  bam,  but  dares  not 
ccme  to  it,  so  we  peep  at  religion,  and  will  not  come  near  it, 
but  stand  aloof,  pinking  and  winking,  as  though  we  were  more 
afraid  of  Gkxl  than  the  devil."  Again  :  "  Where  are  they  who 
founded  this  goodly  city  1   who  possessed  these  fair   houses, 

*  The  date  of  neither  his  birth  Dor  death  is  exactly  known.  A  oorre- 
ipondent  in  *'  Notes  and  Queries/'  (toI.  vi.,  129),  proves  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  aliTe  in  August  1592.    He  became  leotorer  at  St  Clement's  ivl587* 
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•nd  walked  these  pleasant  fields,  who  created  these  stately 
temples,  who  kneeled  in  these  seats,  who  preached  out  of 
thb  place,  but  thirty  years  agone  1  Our  fathers  have  sum- 
moned us,  and  we  must  summon  our  children  to  the  grave. 
While  we  play  our  pageants  upon  this  stage  of  short  continu- 
ance, every  man  hath  a  part,  some  longer,  and  some  shorter  ; 
and  while  the  actors  are  at  it,  suddenly  Death  steps  upon  the 
stage,  like  a  hawk  which  separates  one  of  the  doves  from  the 
flight :  he  shoots  his  dart,  where  it  lights  there  falls  one  of  the 
actors  dead  before  him,  and  makes  all  the  rest  stand  aghast : 
they  muse,  and  mourn,  and  bury  him,  and  then  to  the  sport 
again."  But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  his  style  may  be 
gathered  firom  the  following  somewhat  condensed  conclusion 
of  a  sermon  on  Eccles.  xL  9,  "  Kejoice  :  but— remember." 

C!|c  JCrumfirt  of  tfje  Soul  SounTjinfl  to  JuTjament 

"  Methinks  I  see  a  sword  hang  in  the  air  by  a  twine  thread, 
and  all  the  sons  of  men  labour  to  burst  it  in  sunder.  There  is 
a  place  in  hell  where  the  covetous  judge  sitteth,  the  greedy 
lawyer,  the  griping  landlord,  the  careless  bishop,  the  lusty 
youth,  the  wanton  dames,  the  thief,  the  robber  of  the  common- 
wealth :  they  are  ever  punished,  because  in  this  life  they  ever 
sinned,  as  long  as  they  could,  while  mercy  was  offered  unto 
them  ;  because  they  would  not  be  washed,  they  now  shall  be 
drowned.  Now,  put  together  'Rejoice'  and  *  Remember.* 
Thou  hast  learned  to  be  merry ;  now  learn  to  be  wise.  As 
Nathan  cometh  to  David  after  Beelzebub,  so  cometh  accusing 
conscience  after  sin.  Though  this  day  be  like  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  like  to-day,  yet  one  day  will  come  for  all,  and  then 
woe,  woe,  woe,  and  nothing  but  darkness.  Though  God  came 
not  to  Adam  until  the  evening,  yet  he  came  :  although  the 
fire  came  not  upon  Sodom  until  evening,  yet  it  came.  And  so 
comes  the  Judge,  although  he  be  not  yet  come.     Though  he 
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have  leaden  feet,  he  Lath  iron  handa  The  arrow  iieth^  «iid  ii 
not  yet  fallen ;  the  pit  is  digged,  the  fire  kindled,  and  all 
things  made  ready  and  prepared  against  the  day  :  oody  tin 
final  sentence  is  to  come,  which  will  not  long  tany. 

"  You  may  not  think  to  be  like  the  thief  that  stealeth  mid  is 
not  seen.  The  Judge  foUoweth  thee  at  the  heels,  and  nothing 
can  be  hid  from  him ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever  thou  art^  look 
about  thee,  and  do  nothing  but  that  thou  wouldest  do  opeply, 
for  all  things  are  opened  unto  him.  Sarah  may  not  think  to 
laugh,  and  not  be  seen.  Qeluud  may  not  think  to  lie,  and  aoi 
be  known.  They  that  will  not  come  to  the  banquet  must 
istand  at  the  door. 

*^  What  ?  Do  you  think  that  Qod  doth  not  remember  our 
sins,  which  we  do  not  regard  ?  For  while  we  sin  the  seove 
runs  on,  and  the  Judge  setteth  down  all  in  the  Table  of  Re- 
membrance. Item,  For  lending  to  usury ;  Jtem,  For  racking 
of  rents ;  Item,  For  deceiving  thy  brethren ;  Item,  For  false- 
hood in  wares ;  Item^  For  starching  thy  rufis ;  Item,  For  curl- 
ing thy  haij* ;  Item^  For  painting  thy  face ;  Item,  For  selling 
of  benefice ;  Item,  For  starving  of  souls ;  Item,  For  playing  at 
cards ;  Item,  For  sleeping  in  the  church ;  Item,  F(h:  profSuiing 
the  Sal^th-day ;  with  a  number  more,  for  which  Qod  will 
call  thee  to  account  For  every  one  must  answer  lor  himself  { 
tiie  fornicator,  for  taking  of  filthy  pleasure ;  *  0  son,  remem- 
ber, thou  hast  taken  thy  pleasure,  take  thy  punishment  :*  th9 
careless  prelate,  for  murdering  so  many  thousand  souls :  th^ 
landlord,  for  getting  money  from  his  poor  tenants  by  racking 
of  his  rents.  See  the  rest !  They  shall  all  come  like  vi&cy 
sheep  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  heaven  and  earth 
shall  (Come  to  judgment  against  them  ^  the  rocks  shall  deave 
asunder,  and  the  mountains  shake,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  shall  tremble,  and  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains.  Fall 
on  us,  and  hide  us  from  his  wrath  whom  we  have  not  cared  for 
io  offend     But  they  shall  not  be  hid.     They  shall  go  ihe 
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Uack  waj,  to  the  snakes  and  serpents,  to  be  tonnented  of 
deriJs  for  ever.  O  pain  unspeakable  I  and  yet  the  more  I  ex- 
press it^  the  more  hoiribleit  is. 

'^  Imagine  you  see  a  sinner  going  to  hell,  and  his  smnner  * 
gapes  at  him,  his  acquaintances  look  at  him,  the  angels  shont 
at  him,  the  saints  laugh  at  him,  the  devils  rail  at  him,  uid 
many  look  him  in  the  tace ;  and  they  that  said  they  Would 
liTe  and  die  with  him,  forsake  him,  and  leave  him  to  pay  all 
the  score.  Then  Judas  would  gladly  restore  his  bribes ;  Achan 
would  cast  down  his  gold ;  G^hazi  would  refuse  his  gifts ;  Ne- 
bodiadnezzar  would  be  humble;  Balaam  would  be  faithful; 
the  prodigal  would  be  tame. 

^  Methinks  I  see  Achan  running  about.  *  Where  shall  I  hide 
my  gold  that  I  have  stolen,  that  it  may  not  be  seen,  nor  ap- 
pear for  a  witness  against  me?*  And  Judas  running  to  the 
Ugh  priests,  saying,  '  Hold }  Take  again  your  money.  I  will 
BODe  of  it^  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood/  And  Esau 
efyiQg  lor  the  blessing  when  it  is  too  late,  having  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  *  Woe,  woe,  woe,  that  ever 
we  were  bom !'  Then  Herod  shall  wish  that  he  were  John 
Biqytist ;  Pharaoh  would  wish  that  he  were  Moses ;  and  Baul 
would  wish  that  he  had  been  David.  Balaam  shall  wish  he  might 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous.  Then  would  he  say,  '  I  will 
give  more  than  Hezekiah,  fast  more  than  Moses,  pray  more 
than  Daniel,  suffer  more  stripes  than  Paul,  weep  more  than 
Mary  Magdalene,  that  if^  instead  of  lie,  **  Qo,  ye  cursed,'^  it 
might  be,  **  Come,  ye  blessed**  Yea,  I  would  give  all  the  good^ 
in  die  world  that  I  might  escape  this  dreadful  day  of  wrath 
and  judgment,  and  that  I  might  not  stand  among  the  **  Go.** 
Oh  that  I  might  live  a  beggar  all  my  life,  and  a  leper !  Oh  that 
I  might  endure  all  plagues  and  sores  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  I  might  escape  this  judgment  !* 

**  The  gtulty  conscience  cannot  abide  this  day.     It  cannot 
*  8«flim<mer,  the  apparitor  of  a  ooort  of  justioe. 
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Sibide  to  lieu  of  it ;  for  when  it  hears  of  it,  it  knows  that  it 
hears  of  its  own  condemiiation.  I  think  if  there  were  a  general 
collection  made  through  the  world  that  there  might  be  no 
judgment^^y,  then  God  would  be  bo  rich  that  the  world 
would  go  a-begging  and  be  a  waste  wilderness.  Then  the  covet- 
ooB  judge  would  bring  forth  hia  bribes  ;  then  the  crafty  lawjer 
would  fetch  out  his  bags  :  the  usurer  would  give  his  gain,  and 
the  idle  serraot  would  dig  up  hia  talent  and  make  a  douUe 
thereof.  But  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not  serve  for 
our  sins :  but  the  judge  must  answer  for  his  bribes,  he  that  hath 
money  must  answer  how  he  came  by  it,  and  juat  condemnation 
must  come  upon  every  one  of  them.  Then  shall  the  anner  be 
ever  dying  and  never  dead  j  like  the  salamander,  that  is  ever 
in  the  fire  and  never  consumed." 

Of  the  preachers  of  that  age,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  waa 
Walter  Travers,  Hooker's  colleague  and  frequent  opponent 
in  the  church  of  the  Temple.  Having  only  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation, he  waa  silenced  by  Whitgift,  but  for  some  time  occupied 
the  important  post  of  Provost  of  Trini^  College,  Dublin,  in 
which  capacity  it  was  his  distinction  to  have  the  illustrious 
James  Ussher  for  his  pupil.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  all 
traces  have  perished  of  an  eloquence  which  often  electrified  his 
learned  audience ;  for  a  &v  polemical  fragments  can  give  little 
idea  of  hia  powers  in  the  pulpit.  In  like  manuer,  the  leader 
of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  and  the  &ther  of  English  Presby- 
terianism,  Thomas  Cartwrioht,  is  now  little  more  than 
"  nominis  umbra,"  Hia  Latin  commentaries  on  the  IVo- 
verbs,  Ecclcsiastea,  and  the  Gospels,  are  still  pmed  by  theo- 
logians ;  but  the  great  monument  of  hia  logical  acumen 
and  his  industry  sleeps  uno}>ened  among  other  forgotten 
folios  of  our  dusty  libraries.  It  is  a  "  Contiitation  of  the 
Rhemists'  Translation  and  Olosaes  on  the  New  Testament" 
To  this  task  he  was  ni^ed  as  the  most  competent  man  in  hia 
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generation ;  bat  alter  it  was  executed,  the  jealcnisy  of  the  ruling 
powers  pre!¥eiitsd  its  appearance  until  after  its  author's  death, 
wlien  the  intoest  had  passed  away,  and  ''  the  mice**  had 
done  Bx>re  than  the  monks  could  do  in  nibbling  off  the  edge 
of  his  argument.  His  plan  is  the  bold  one  of  printing  the 
text  of  his  author,  and  then  subjoining  the  antidote.  Thus 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Rhomish  preface  runs,— ^''  Which 
tnnslAtion  we  do  not  for  all  that  public  upon  errone- 
ous opinion  of  necessity  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
alwajTs  be  in  our  mother  tongue,  as  that  they  ought  or  were 
ordained  by  Qod  to  be  read  indifferently  of  all,  or  could  be 
easily  understood  of  eveiy  one  that  readeth  or  heareth  them  in 
a  known  language  :  or  that  they  were  not  often,  through  man*s 
malice  or  infirmity,  pernicious  and  much  hmrtfiil  to.many,*"  kc. 
To  this  Cartwright  replies  : — • 

M^n'si  ^i^  to  Etab  tfie  Wiotti  d  (SoU. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  men  to  use  all  those  aids 
whereby  they  should  more  perfectly  know  what  is  the  will  of 
Qod ;  thereby  to  frame  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the  same. 
Therefore  the  law  oommandeth  that  erery  one  should  not 
(mly  have  the  law  sounding  like  a  trumpet  in  his  ears,  but  also 
that  it  riiould  be  as  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  as  a  bracelet  upon 
Ids  hand,  as  a  frontlet  before  his  eyes  :  that  is  to  say,  always 
in  sighl  For  which  cause  he  commandeth  frirther,  that  the 
kw  should  be  written  upon  the  frt)ntiers  of  the  land,  upon  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  town,  and  upon  the  posts  of  every  man's 
pfivate  house.  Now,  if  it  were  then  thought  good  to  the 
irisdom  of  Gk)d,  that  the  people  should  in  passing  by  read  the 
law  graven  or  painted  upon  pillars,  gates,  and  doors,  where 
they  could  not  consider  of  it  so  gravely  and  stayedly :  how 
much  more  was  it  his  good  pleasure  they  should  read  the  same 
Btting  in  their  houses,  where,  having  the  book  before  them, 
tkey  might  more  ripely  and  deliberately  conceive  the  sense- 

i2 
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and  receive  the  fruit  thereof  Further,  the  apostle,  command-* 
ing  that  the  Word  of  Christ  should  dwell  plentifully  or  richly 
amongst  those  that  are  of  the  church,  doth  thereby  give  com- 
mandment that  they  should  use  all  lawful  means  of  fsuniliar 
acquaintance  with  it.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  denied  (which 
cannot  be  of  them  that  grant  it  *  sometimes  expedient*)  that 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  lawful  exercise  in  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  obtaining  of  greater  wealth  in  the  same,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  commanded  of  the  apostle  (Col.  iiL  16).  IS 
commanded,  then  also  *  absolutely  necessary.*  Moreover,  it  is 
commanded  to  *  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  Grod  or  no  :' 
but  that  cannot  be  without  some  further  knowledge  of  the 
Word  than  we  receive  of  [from]  the  '  spirits'  themselves, — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  ministers  speaking  either  in  the  spirit  of  error  or 
truth  :  wherefore  it  followeth  that  the  whole  knowledge  that  a 
£uthful  man  ought  to  have  hangeth  not  of  the  mouth  of  the  minis- 
ter, but  ought  to  have  a  supply  of  private  reading  and  meditation 
of  the  law  at  home.  Again  :  The  king,  who  of  all  other,  for  the 
multitude  and  weight  of  his  business  in  the  afifairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, might  seem  to  be  freed  from  this  exercise  of  private 
reading,  and  to  content  himself  with  the  sermons  in  the  temple, 
is  commanded  to  read  the  book  of  the  law  diligently  (Deut.  xvii. 
19  ;  Josh,  i.),  wherefore  other  men  that  are  neither  so  full  of 
business,  nor  have  so  many  whose  welfare  dependeth  of  them, 
cannot  be  exempted  from  this  exercise  of  piety.  And  if  it  be 
necessary  for  the  king  to  read  in  the  Word,  that  he  may  rule 
well ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  subjects  should  do  the  same,  that 
they  may  obey  well.  And  if  it  be  needfril  for  him  to  read,  that 
he  command  not  through  the  pride  of  his  heart  things  that  are 
not  lawful ;  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  them,  lest  in  too 
great  baseness  of  mind  they  shall  obey  man  rather  than  God. 
Last  of  all,  reading  of  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church  being 
not  only  a  laudable  custom  of  the  church  under  the  law,  but 
also  commanded  in  the  gospel  (Acts  xiii  15,  xv.  21 ;  Col.  iv. 
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16  ;  1  Cor.  xL),  doth  declare  that  that  which  was  contintially 
profitable  nnto  the  whole  church  together,  cannot  but  edify 
every  one  apart  in  his  house.  As  for  their  reason  to  prove  it 
not  necessary,  for  that  *  through  man*s  malice  or  infirmity,  the 
Scriptures  are  pernicious  and  much  hurtful  to  many,'  it  is  very 
rhildish.  For  by  the  same  bolt  they  may  shut  out  preaching 
as  well  as  reading,  considering  that,  through  either  infirmity  or 
malice,  many,  and  the  most  part  oftentimes  of  those  that  hear, 
get  a  greater  condemnation  imto  themselves.  So  also  the 
sacraments  shall  be  banished,  which  by  many  are  received  to 
judgment.  Finally,  so  it  should  be  dangerous  for  the  people 
to  meddle  with  Christ  himself,  as  one  that  is  set  for  the  rising 
and  hH  of  many." 

We  have  still,  however,  left  unnoticed  the  two  books  of  this 
period  which  possessed  the  greatest  intrinsic  importance  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and  which  still  retain  the  largest 
place  in  our  literature, — the  '^  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  of  Richard 
HooKEBy  and  John  Fox£*s  "  Acts  and  Monuments." 

Hooker^s*  first  preferment  was  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  we  have  him  depicted  to  the  life  by 
the  Pr8&-Rafiaelite  pen  of  Isaac  Walton.  His  pupils,  Edwin 
Sandys  and  Qeorge  Cranmer,  took  a  journey  to  see  their  tutor, 
and  here  **  they  found  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  it  was 
the  Odes  of  Horace — ^he  being  then,  like  humble  and  inno- 
cent Abel^  tending  his  small  allotment  of  sheep  in  a  common 
field,  which  he  told  his  pupils  he  was  forced  to  do  then,  for 
that  his  servant  was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  assist  his  wife  to 
do  some  necessary  household  business.  But  when  his  servant 
returned  and  released  him,  then  his  two  pupils  attended  him 
unto  his  house,  where  their  best  entertaiimient  was  his  quiet 
company,  which  was  presently  denied  them,  for  Richard  was 
called  to  rock  the  cradle ;  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome  was  so 

*fiornl558;  died  1600. 
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Hke  this  that  they  stayed  but  till  next  morning,  which  was 
time  enough  to  discorer  and  pity  their  tntoi's  condition ;  and 
they  haying  in  that  time  rejoiced  in  the  remembrance,  and  then 
paraphrased  on  many  of  the  innocent  recreations  of  their 
yonnger  days,  and  other  like  diversions,  and  thereby  gtvem 
him  as  much  present  comfort  as  they  were  able,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  him  to  the  company  of  his  wife  Joan,  and  seek 
themselves  a  quieter  lodging  for  next  night  But,  at  their 
parting  from  him,  Mr  Cranmer  said,  '  Good  tutor,  I  am  sorry 
your  lot  is  ^tdlen  in  no  better  ground  as  to  your  parsonage, 
and  more  sony  that  your  wife  proves  not  a  more  comfortable 
companion,  after  you  have  wearied  yourself  in  your  restless 
studies.*  To  whom  the  good  man  replied,  '  My  dear  Qeorge^ 
if  saints  have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of  this 
Hfe,  I,  that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise 
Creator  hath  appointed  for  me,  but  labour,  as  indeed  I  do 
daily,  to  submit  mine  to  His  will,  and  possess  my  soul  in 
patience  and  peace.* " 

However,  the  representations  of  his  visitors  resulted  in  bis 
transference  to  the  Temple,  of  which  he  became  Master  in 
1585 — a  preferment  which  placed  him  alongside  of  the  formi- 
dable colleague  already  mentioned,  and  with  whom  he  was  as 
unequally  yoked  as  with  his  wife  Joan.  Travers  was  a  Pre^ 
b3rtcrian;  Hooker  was  an  Episcopalian.  Travers  not  only 
preferred  the  Geneva  discipline,  but  carried  the  doctrinal  views 
cf  Calvin  their  fullest  length ;  Hooker's  statements  occasioii- 
ally  fell  short  of  what  his  colleague  deemed  sterling  orthodoxy. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  afternoon  lecture  was  frequently 
devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  morning  sermon ;  and  as  is 
these  pulpit  combats  the  majority  of  the  audience  sided  with 
the  more  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker,  his  post  grew  extremely 
irksome  to  the  recluse  and  sensitive  student.  He  thankfully 
hailed  the  opportunity  of  rural  retirement,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  laborious  days,  fii-st  at  Boscum,  whence,  in 
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1594,  he  iasued  the  first  four  books  of  the  '*  PoUty,**  and  after- 
wards at  Bishop's  Bourne,  near  Canterbury. 

"  In  which  parsonage  of  Bourne,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  Mr 
Hooker  had  not  been  twelve  months,  but  his  books,  and  the 
innocency  of  his  Hfe,  became  so  remarkable  that  many  turned 
out  of  the  road,  and  others — scholars  especially — ^went  pur- 
posely to  see  the  man  whose  life  and  learning  were  so  much 
admired ;  and,  alas !  as  our  Saviour  said  of  St  John  Baptist, 
What  went  they  out  to  see  ?  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  t  No,  indeed ;  but  an  obscure,  harmless  man  — a  man  in 
poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or  canoni- 
cal coat ;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and  yet  more  lowly 
in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  his  body  worn  out,  not  with  age, 
bat  study  and  holy  mortifications;  his  face  full  of  heat- 
pimples,  begot  by  his  inactivity  and  sedentary  life.  And  to 
this  true  character  of  his  person,  let  me  add  this  of  his  dispo- 
sitiDn  and  behaviour :  God  and  Nature  blessed  him  with  so 
blessed  a  bashfulness,  that  as  in  his  younger  days  his  pupils 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  then  nor 
in  his  age  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any  man  in  the  face,  and 
was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a  natiu^,  that  his  poor  parish-clerk 
and  he  did  never  talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  both  o£^  at 
the  same  time ;  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that  though  he  was 
not  purblind,  yet  he  was  short  or  weak-sighted;  and  where 
he  fixed  his  eyes  at  the  beginning  of  his  sermon,  there  they 
continued  till  it  was  ended." 

Hooker  was  ''  the  earliest  among  the  great  writers  of  Eng- 
land, who,  having  drunk  at  the  streams  of  ancient  philosophy, 
has  acquired  from  Plato  and  Tully  somewhat  of  their  redun- 
dancy and  want  of  precision,  with  their  comprehensiveness  of 
observation  and  dignity  of  soul.  The  reasonings  of  Hooker, 
though  he  bore  in  the  ensuing  century  the  surname  of  judi- 
dous,  are  not  always  safe  or  satisfactory,  nor,  perhaps,  can 
they  be  reckoned  wholly  clear  or  consistent;   his  learning, 
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though  beyond  that  of  most  English  writers  in  that  age,  is  ne- 
cessarily uncritical ;  and  his  fundamental  principle,  the  mnta- 
bility  of  ecclesiastical  government,  has  as  little  pleased  those  for 
whom  he  wrote  as  those  whom  he  repelled  by  its  meana  Bnt 
he  stood  ont  at  a  vast  height  above  his  predecessors  and  eon- 
temporaries  in  the  English  Church,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
of  our  writers  who  had  any  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophers  of  Greece,  not  merely  displayed  in  quotation,  of 
which  others  may  have  sometimes  set  an  example,  but  in  a 
gpuit  of  reflection  and  comprehensiveness  which  the  study  of 
antiquity  alone  could  have  infused."  * 

One  great  charm  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  is  the  union 
of  a  truly  philosophical  elevation  of  sentiment,  with  a  no  less 
truly  Christian  meekness  of  spirit ;  and  another  great  charm  is 
the  magnificent  language  in  which  the  mighty  tide  of  thought 
flows  along.  It  was  this  ocean-like  amplitude  which  Edward 
Irving  so  admired  in  Hooker  and  the  other  great  masters  of 
old  English,  and  which  made  his  own  abounding  spirit  so  inn 
patient  of  the  limits  imposed  on  preachers  by  the  fidgetty  con- 
gregations, and  on  authors  by  the  finical  octavos  of  our  dwarfish 
and  degenerate  times.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  in  many 
of  his  views  Hooker  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  theory  of  civil  government  is  eminently  liberal  and  popu- 
lar, resting  it  as  he  does  on  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
figment  of  apostolical  succession  was  either  unknown  to  this 
the  greatest  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
his  powerful  understanding  disdained  to  notice  it 

The  first  of  the  following  extracts  is  from  the  filth  book  of 
the  "  Polity,"  in  which  book  the  rationale  of  the  Church  services 
is  expounded  with  wonderful  ability  and  eloquence.  The  second 
extract  ia  the  conclusion  of  a  celebrated  sermon  preached  in  the 
Temple  Church,  ''  on  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the 
elect" 

*  fiallam'B  "Literature  of  Europe"  (1848),  toL  fi.,  p.  23. 
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^  A  tiung  which  all  Chiistian^  Churches  in  the  world  have  re^ 
ecmd ;  a  thing  which  so  many  ages  have  hdid ;  a  thing  which 
the  Hio«t  approved  cooncils  and  laws  have  so  often  ratified  ;  a 
thing  which  was  never  found  to  have  any  ino(Hivenienoe  in  it ; 
ft  thing  which  always  heretofore  the  best  men  and  wisest  go- 
nsncm  of  God's  people  did  think  they  could  never  commend 
enough;  a  tiling  which,  as  Basil  was  persuaded,  did  both 
itRngtiien  the  meditation  of  those  holy  words  which  were  utr 
teied  in  thai  sort,  and  served  also  to  make  attentive,  and  to 
nise  np  the  hearts  of  men ;  a  thing  whereunto  Qod's  people 
of  old  did  resort  with  hope  and  thirst,  that  thereby  eq>ecially 
Ukar  sooLb  mi^t  be  edified ;  a  thing  which  filleth  the  mind 
with  comfort  and  heavenly  delight,  stirreth  up  flagrant  desires 
aad  affectiona  c<HTe^x)ndent  unto  that  which  the  wocds  con- 
tain, allayeth  all  kind  of  base  and  earthly  cogitations^  bamsh-^ 
eth  and  driveth  away  those  evH  secret  suggestions  which  our 
iimable  enemy  is  always  apt  to  minister,  watereth  the  heart 
to  the  end  it  may  fructify,  maketl,  the  yirtuous  in  trouble  faU 
ot  magnanimity  and  courage,  serveth  as  a  most  approved  re- 
medy against  all  doleful  and  heavy  accidents  which  bdUl  men 
ia  this  present  life ;  to  conclude,  so  fitly  accordeth  with  the 
apostle^s  own  exhortation, '  Speak  to  yourselves  in  psalms,  and 
kymna,  aad  spiritual  songs,  making  melody,  and  singing  to  the 
Loid  in  your  hearta' 

^Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  iostrument  or  by 
fefee,  it  being  bat  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a  due  proportion- 
able disposition,  soeh  notwithstanding  is  the  force  thereof  and 
BO  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  veiy  part  of  man  which  is 
nest  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think 
that  the  soid  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it  harmony ;  a 
thing  whidi  ddi^teth  all  ages,  and  beseemcth  all  states ;  i^ 
tldng  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy  ;  as  decent  being  added 
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unto  addons  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used 
when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.     The  reason 
hereof  ia  an  admirable  facility  which  music  hath  to  express  and 
represent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible 
mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  veiy  steps  and 
inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions 
whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so  to  imitate  them,  that, 
whether  it  resembles  unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds 
already  are,  or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more  contentedly 
by  the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other. 
In  harmony  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances^ 
and  brought  by  having  them  often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the 
things  themselves.     For  which  cause  there  is  nothing  more 
contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than 
some  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.     And  that 
there  is  such  a  di£ference  of  one  kind  from  another  we  need  no 
proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the  hear- 
ing of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and  heaviness,  of  some 
more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay 
and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and  stir  our  affections  :  there  is 
that  draweth  to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity ; 
there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it  were  into  ecstasies,  filling  the 
mind  with  an  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a  manner 
severing  it  from  the  body  :  so  that,  although  we  lay  altogether 
aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony 
of  sounds  being  framed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear 
to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is  by  a  native  puissance 
and  efficacy  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper  what- 
soever is  there  troubled,  apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  spirits  as  to 
allay  that  which  is  too  eager,  sovereign  against  melancholy  and 
despair,  forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be 
such  as  can  yield  them,  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate  all 
affections." 
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^tntbtxwcttt  anb  ^Preservation. 

**Otjm  who  is  here  which  cannot  very  soberly  advise  his 
brother  1     8ir,  you  must  learn  to  strengthen  your  fiEdth  by  that 
eiperieiice  which  heretofore  you  have  had  of  God's  great  good- 
neaa  towards  you.      Per  ea  qw»  offnoscas  prcesUta^    duooB 
tperart  promitsa, — ^By  these  things  which  you  have  known 
peifonned,  learn  to  hope  for  those  things  which  are  promised. 
Do  you  acknowledge  to  have  received  much  1    Let  that  make 
yoo  certain  to  receive  more.     Habenti  dabUui\, — ^To  him  that 
liath  more  shall  be  given.     When  you  doubt  what  you  shall 
liave,  search  what  you  have  had  at  God's  handa     Make  this 
reckoniDg^  that  the  benefits  which  He  hath  bestowed  are  bills 
obligatory,  and  sufficient  sureties  that  He  will  bestow  fiirtherv 
His  present  mercy  is  still  a  warrant  of  his  future  love,  because 
'  whom  He  loveth.  He  loveth  unto  the  end.'     Is  it  not  thus  % 
Yet  if  we  could  reckcm  up  as  many  evident,  clear,  imdoubted 
sigDs  of  God's  reconciled  love  towards  us,  as  there  are  years^ 
— yes^  days, — ^yea,  hours^  passed  over  our  heads,  all  these  set 
together  have  no  such  force  to  confirm  our  fi&ith  as  the  loss, 
and  sometimes  the  only  fear  of  losing,  a  little  transitory  good, 
credit,  honour,  or  favour  of  men — a  small  calamity,  a  matter  of 
nothing — ^to  breed  a  conceit,  and  such  a  conceit  as  is  not  easily 
again  removed,  that  we  are  dean  cast  out  of  God's  book,  that 
He  regaids  us  not^  that  He  looketh  upon  others,  but  passeth 
by  ns  like  a  stranger  to  whom  we  are  not  known.     Then  we 
tiiink,  looking  upon  others,  and  comparing  them  with  ourselves, 
Hieir  tables  are  furnished  day  by  day ;  earth  and  ashes  are 
our  bfead  :  they  sing  to  the  lute,  and  they  see  their  children 
dance  before  them  ;  our  hearts  are  heavy  in  our  bodies  as  lead, 
our  sighs  beat  as  swift  as  a  thick  pulse,  our  tears  do  but  wash 
the  bed  wherein  we  He  :  the  sun  shineth  fair  upon  their  fore- 
heads ;  we  are  hanged  up  like  bottles  in  the  smoke,  cast  into 
comers  like  the  shreds  of  a  broken  pot :  tell  not  us  of  the 
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promises  of  Gkxi's  favour,  tell  such  as  do  reap  the  fruit  of 
them;  they  belong  not  to  us,  they  are  made  to  others.  The 
Lord  be  merciful  to  our  weakness,  but  thus  it  is.  Well,  let 
the  frailty  of  our  nature,  the  subtilty  of  Satan,  the  force  of  our 
decdvable  imaginations  be,  as  we  cannot  deny  but  they  are, 
things  that  threaten  every  moment  the  subversion  of  our  faith, 
— ^faith,  notwithstanding,  is  not  hazarded  by  these  things.  As 
many  as  have  entered  their  names  in  the  mystical  book  of  life, 
they  have  taken  upon  them  a  laboursome,  a  toilsome,  a  painfrd 
profession ;  but  no  man's  security  is  like  to  theirs.  *  Simon, 
Simon,  Satan  hath  desired  to  winnow  thee  as  wheat;'  here  is 
our  toil :  *  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not;' 
this  is  our  safety.  No  man's  condition  so  siu'e  as  ours.  The 
prayer  of  Christ  is  more  than  sufficient  to  strengthen  us,  be  we 
never  so  weak,  and  to  overthrow  all  adversary  power,  be  it 
never  so  strong  and  potent.  His  prayer  must  not  exclude  our 
labour  :  their  thoughts  are  vain,  who  think  that  their  watching 
can  preserve  the  city  which  God  himself  is  not  willing  to 
keep.  And  are  not  theirs  as  vain,  who  think  that  God  will 
keep  the  city,  for  which  they  themselves  are  not  careful  to 
watch?  The  husbandman  may  not  therefore  leave  his 
plough,  nor  the  merchant  forsake  his  trade,  because  God 
hath  promised,  *  I  will  not  forsake  thee.'  And  do  the  pro- 
mises of  God  concerning  our  stability,  think  you,  make  it 
a  matter  indifferent  for  us  to  use  or  not  to  use  the  means 
whereby  to  attend  or  not  to  attend  to  reading  ?  to  pray  or  not 
to  pray,  that  *  we  fall  not  into  temptations  1 '  Surely,  if  we 
look  to  stand  in  the  faith  of  the  sons  of  God,  we  must  hourly, 
continually  be  providing  and  setting  ourselves  to  strive.  It 
was  not  the  meaning  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  in  saying, 
*  Father,  keep  them  in  my  name,'  that  we  should  be  careless  to 
keep  ourselves.  To  our  own  safety,  our  own  sedulity  is  re- 
quired. And  then  blessed  for  ever  and  ever  be  that  mother's 
child  whose  faith  hath  made  him  the  child  of  Gk)d.      The 
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earth  may  shake,  the  pillars  of  the  world  may  tremble  under 
08,  the  countenance  of  the  heaven  may  be  appalled,  the  sim 
may  lose  his  light,  the  moon  her  beauty,  the  stars  their  glory ; 
bat  concerning  the  man  that  trusted  in  Gk)d,  if  the  fire  have 
pronounced  itself  unable  as  much  as  to  singe  a  hair  of  his 
head,  if  lions,  beasts  ravenous  by  nature,  and  keen  with  himger, 
being  set  to  devour,  have  as  it  were  religiously  adored  the  very 
flesh  of  the  £uthful  man — what  is  there  in  the  world  that  shall 
change  his  heart,  overthrow  his  faith,  alter  his  afifection  towards 
God,  or  the  affection  of  Gk>d  to  him  1     If  I  be  of  this  note, 
wlio  shall  make  a  separation  between  me  and  my  God  ?     Shall 
tnbulation,  or  anguish,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness, 
or  peril,  or  sword  ?     No ;  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  tribula- 
tion, nor  anguish,  nor  persecution,  nor  famine,  nor  nakedness, 
nor  peril,  nor  the  sword,  nor  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height^  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  ever 
prevail  so  fiar  over  me.     I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  I 
am  not  ignorant  whose  precious  blood  hath  been  shed  for  me  ; 
I  have  a  Shepherd  full  of  kindness,  full  of  care,  and  fiill  of 
power ;  unto  Him  I  commit  myself ;  His  own  finger  hath  en- 
graven this  sentence  in  the  tables  of  my  heart,  '  Satan  hath 
desired  to  winnow  thee  as  wheat,  but  I  have  prayed  that  thy 
iaith  fidl  not : '  therefore  the  assurance  of  my  hope  I  will 
labour  to  keep,  as  a  jewel,  unto  the  end ;  and  by  labour, 
through  the  gracious  mediation  of  his  prayer,  I  shall  keep  it.** 

But  above  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  all  the  apologists  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity and  public  usefulness  must  be  awarded  to  Foxe  the 
martyrologist*     Whilst  an  exile  at  Frankfort,  in  the  days  of 

*  Born  at  Boston,  LinooloBhire,  1517 :  died  in  London,  April  18, 1587. 
To  Um  lorer  of  tbe  olden  time,  there  is  no  spot  so  inexhaustible  as  the  old 
dty  of  LoDdoo,     One  bright  evening  of  last  summer, — ^it  was  a  Friday  even- 
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Queen  Mary,  he  began  to  compile,  from  friends  and  eye-wit- 
nesseoy  all  the  particulars  which  they  could  recall  regarding  th6 
lives  and  closing  hours  of  the  £nglish  martyrs ;  and  by  meant 
of  extensive  correspondence,  and  by  ransacking  the  public 
roisters  after  his  return  to  England,  he  brought  together  a 
prodigious  mass  of  the  most  authentic  information.  The  first 
volume  of  these  ''Acts  and  Monuments**  appeared  in  1563> 
and  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  copy  was  ordered  to  b^ 
placed  in  the  common  halls  of  bishops,  deans,  and  heads  of 
colleges,  as  well  as  in  all  churches  and  chapels  throughout  thi 
kingdom.  To  what  extent  the  order  was  carried  out  can 
scarcely  now  be  ascertained ;  but  the  £Etct  that  the  edition  of 
1684  is  the  ninth  (in  three  volumes  folio)  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that,  considering  its  bulk  and  cost,  its  circulation  had  beeft 
prodigious.     With  its  minute  and  affecting  details,  and  witii 

ingr,  for  our  tonr  included  three  Hebrew  synagogues, — a  firiend,  whose  tttA 
and  catholic  mind  combines  the  love  of  olden  worth  with  a  hearty  appreoift- 
tion  of  our  modern  advantages,  carried  us  the  round  of  some  faTonrite 
haunts — Sion  College,  the  remaining  bastions  of  London  Wall,  Barbers* 
Hall,  with  the  wonderful  picture  by  Hans  Holbein,  whidi  its  guttdiaa 
assured  us  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  visit  almost  et«ry  year.  Slnook* 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  sexton's  house,  beside  St  Giles's  Church,  Gripplegata^ 
when  it  was  already  beginning  to  be  dusk,  we  asked  the  old  gentleman, 
''  Can  we  see  the  church  t "  "  No ;  you  oan*t  tee  it,  for  it  is  dark.  But  9 
you  please  you  may  come  in."  And  through  "  the  dim  religions  light "  wft 
found  our  way  to  the  grave  of  Milton.  After  gazing  a  while  at  the  boal 
erected  over  the  spot  by  Mr  Whitbread,  we  asked  our  conductor  what  ebe 
his  church  was  famous  for.  "  Well,  at  these  altar-rails  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  married,  and  Ben  Jonson  the  player."  "  And  have  yon  the  grave  of 
any  other  great  man  besides  Milton  ] "  **  Yes ;  that  tablet  near  the  altar  is 
the  monument  of  Speed  the  historian,  and  that  other  is  Poze  the  martyr- 
ologist."  Many  of  our  readers  will  also  recollect  that  it  was  In  Cripplegate 
Church — and  the  present  edifice  is  one  of  the  few  old  churches  whidi  eaeaped 
The  Fire — that  the  fomous  series  of  morning  lectures  was  deliToned  by 
the  divines  of  the  Commonwealth :  "  The  Morning  Exercise  at  Cripple- 
gate;"  and  in  the  solemn  "shut  of  day"  it  seemed  easy  to  peo^e  tlie 
venerable  fabric  with  the  shades  of  Baxter  and  Matthew  Head,  aad  Um 
other  great  departed. 
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engravings  which  told  the  terrible  tale  still  more  vividly  to 

youDg  children  and  unlettered  rustics,  it  did  more  than  all 

other  books  to  suffuse  a  halo  around  the  martyr  names,  and 

perpetuate  a  wholesome  dread  of  Popery.     And  what  added 

iuiq)eakably  to  its  value  was  the  affectionate  diligence  with 

which  the  £fiithful  chronicler  preserved   the  history  of  the 

bumblest  sufferers.     It  was  not  only  the  beheading  of  the 

Lady  Jane,  or  the  burning  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  but  the 

extent  of  the  danger  and  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance  came 

borne  to  every  craftsman^s  workshop  and  every  cottage  fire- 

ade,  when  people  listened  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  Noyes 

the  shoemaker,   or   Matthew  Plaise  the  weaver,   or  to   the 

^tngical,  lamentable,  and  pitiful  history,  fuU  of  most  cruel 

and  tyrannical  murder,  done  by  the  pretensed  Catholics  upon 

three  women  and  an  infant  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey."  *     With 

one  or  two  of  the  shorter  narratives  contained  in  these  painful 

bat  onimpeachable  records,  we  close  this  portion  of  our  survey. 

SP[)e  Hvxnins  of  IBx  ISlolnlanti  Ca^Ior. 

"  The  night  after  he  was  degraded,  his  wife  and  son  Thomas 
resorted  unto  him,  and  were,  by  the  gentleness  of  the  keepers, 
pennitted  to  sup  with  him.  For  this  difference  was  ever  found 
between  the  keepers  of  the  bishops'  prisons  and  the  keepers  of 
the  king's  prisons,  that  the  bishops'  keepers  were  ever  cruel, 
blasphemous,  and  tyrannous,  like  their  masters ;  but  the  keepers 
of  the  king's  prisons  shewed,  for  the  most  part,  as  much  favour 
as  they  possibly  might.     So  came  Dr  Taylor's  wife,  his  son,  and 

•  A  earefal  reprint  of  "  The  Acta  and  Monuments'*  appeared  in  1839, 
is  cii^i  large  oeUiTos,  carefnily  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Cattley,  M.A., 
fad  aeeoBpanied  by  a  bi(^raphical  dissertation  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
vann-hearted  and  truly  learned  Dr  Townsend  of  Durham.  It  is  said  that 
Aithbiabop  Land  ordered  Foxe's  Martjrology,  along  with  Bishop  Jewel  s 
Bcply  to  Hording,  to  be  removed  from  the  churches.  See  Brook  s  Puritans, 
voLi.,  833. 
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John  Hull  his  servant,  to  sup  with  him ;  ftnd  at  their  coming-in 
afore  supper,  they  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  saying  the  Litany. 
After  supper,  walking  up  and  down,  he  gave  God  thanks  tcft 
his  grace,  that  had  so  called  him,  and  given  him  streng^  to 
abide  by  his  holy  word ;  and  turning  to  his  son  Thomas,  he 
said — '  My  dear  son,  Almighty  Gk)d  bless  thee,  and  give  thee 
his  Holy  Spirit  ta  be  a  true  servant  of  Christy  to  learn  his  wtnd, 
and  constantly  to  stand  by  His  truth  all  thy  life  long.  And, 
my  son,  see  that  thou  fear  Gkxi  always.  Flee  from  all  sin  and 
wicked  living :  be  virtuous,  serve  Gk)d  with  daily  prayer,  and 
apply  thy  book.  In  any  wise,  see  that  thou  be  obedient  to  thy 
mother  :  love  her  and  serve  her  :  be  ruled  by  her  now  in  thy 
youth,  and  follow  her  good  coimsel  in  all  things.  Beware  of  lewd 
company,— of  young  men  that  fear  not  God,  but  follow  their 
lewd  lusts  and  vain  appetites.  Another  day,  when  God  shall 
bless  thee,  love  and  chensh  the  poor  people,  and  count  that  thy 
chief  riches  is  to  be  rich  in  alms.  And  when  thy  mother  is 
waxed  old,  forsake  her  not,  but  provide  for  her  to  thy  power, 
and  see  that  she  lack  nothing ;  for  so  will  God  bless  thee,  and 
give  thee  long  life  upon  earth,  and  prosperity, — ^which  I  pray 
€k>d  to  grant  thee.' 

"Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said  thus  :— 'My  dear  wife, 
continue  stead£Eust  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  keep  yooraelf 
imdefiled  from  their  popish  idolatries  and  superstitions.  I  huve 
been  unto  you  a  fsuthfiil  yoke-fellow,  and  so  haVe  yon  hbiBk 
unto  me ;  for  the  which  I  pray  God  to  rewa^  you ;  and  dMht 
not,  dear  wife,  but  God  will  reward  it  Now  the  time  ie  oeme 
that  I  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  you  dischaiged  of  the  'Weir 
lock-bond  towards  me ;  therefore  I  will  give  you  my  coiinflel 
what  I  think  most  expedient  for  you.  You  are  yet  youngs 
and  therefore  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  malty.  For 
doubtless  you  shall  never  be  at  a  convenient  stay  for  yooraelf 
and  our  poor  children,  nor  out  of  trouble,  till  you  be  mairiedL 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  Gk)d  will  provide  it,  marry  with 
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honesty  faithM  man,  that  feareth  Qod.  Doubt  you  not,  God 
will  proTide  an  honest  husband  for  you,  and  he  will  be  a  met- 
atal  Father  to  you  and  to  my  children ;  whom  I  pray  you 
bring  up  in  the  fear  of  €k>d,  and  in  learning,  to  the  uttermost 
of  your  power,  and  keep  them  from  this  Romish  idolatiy.' 

**  When  he  had  thus  said,  they  with  weeping  tears  prayed 

together,  and  kissed  one  the  other.     And  he  gave  to  his  wif^ 

a  book   of  the   church-service,  set   out   by   King    Edward, 

which  he,  in  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  daily  used.     And 

mto  his  son  Hiomas  he  gave  a  Latin  book,  contuning  the 

notable  sayings  of  the   old  martyrs,  gathered  out   of  'Ec- 

deiiaBtica  Historia  ;*  and  in  the  end  of  that  book  he  wrote  his 

Wstaaient  and  last  *  vale,'  as  hereafter  folioweth  : — 

"  *  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  purson 
of  Hadley,  written  in  the  book  which  he  gave  to  his  son. 

"  *  I  say  to  my  wife,  and  to  my  children.  The  Lord  gave  you 
onto  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  me  from  you,  and  you  from 
me :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  I  believe  that  they 
are  blessed  which  die  in  the  Lord.  God  careth  for  sparrows, 
and  for  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  I  have  ever  found  Him  more 
faithful  and  fstvourable  than  is  any  father  or  husband.  Trust 
ye,  therefore,  in  Him,  by  the  means  of  our  dear  Saviour  Christ's 
merits  :  believe,  love,  fear,  and  obey  Him  :  pray  to  Him,  for  He 
hath  promised  to  help.  Count  me  not  dead,  for  I  shall  cer- 
tunly  live  and  never  dia  I  go  before,  and  you  shall  follow 
after,  to  our  long  home.  I  go  "to  the  rest  of  my  children, 
SoBaa,  Gkoige,  £11^  Robert,  and  Zachary  :  I  have  bequeathed 
yon  to  the  otdy  Omnipotent  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  of 
Hadley,  and  to  tAL  others  which  have  heai'd  me  preach,  that  I 
depart  hence  with  a  quiet  conscience  as  touching  my  doctrine^ 
kt  the  which  I  pray  you  thank  God  with  me.  For  I  have, 
after  my  litde  talent,  declared  to  others  those  lessons  that  1 
gatlieied  oat  of  God's  book,  the  blessed  Bible.  Therefore  if  I, 
«r  an  angel  hom  heaven,  should  preach  to  you  any  otiier  gospel 
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than  that  ye  have   received,  God's  great  curse  upon   that 
preacher ! 

"  *  Beware,  for  Gk)d's  sake,  that  ye  deny  not  God,  neither 
decline  from  the  word  of  faith,  lest  God  decline  from  you,  and 
so  do  ye  everlastingly  perish.  For  God's  sake,  beware  of 
Popery;  for  though  it  appear  to  have  in  it  unity,  yet  the  same 
is  vanity  and  antichristianity,  and  not  in  Christ's  £uth  and 
verity. 

**  *  Beware  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  after  such 
a  light  opened  so  plainly  and  simply,  truly,  thoroughly,  and 
generally,  to  all  England. 

"  *  The  Lord  grant  all  men  his  good  and  holy  Spirit,  increase 
of  His  wisdom,  contemning  the  wicked  world,  hearty  desire  to 
be  with  God  and  the  heavenly  company ;  through  Jesus  Christy 
our  only  Mediator,  Advocate,  righteousness,  life,  sanctification, 
and  hope.     Amen,  amen.     Pray,  pray.  ' 

"'Rowland  Taylor, 
"  *  Departing  hence  in  sure  hope,  without  all  doubting  of 
eternal  salvation,  I  thank  Gk>d  my  heavenly  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ  my  certain  Saviour.     Amen. 
"  *  The  5th  February,  anno  1555. 

"  * "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  :  whom  then 
shaUIfearr 

"  * "  God  is  he  that  justifieth  :  who  is  he  that  can  condemn  ?  " 

"  * "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  trusted  :  let  me  never  be  con- 
founded." ' 

"  On  the  next  morrow  after  that  Dr  Taylor  had  supped  with 
his  wife  in  the  compter,  as  is  before  expressed,  which  was  the 
5th  day  of  February,  the  sheriff  of  London,  with  his  officers, 
came  to  the  compter,  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so 
brought  forth  Dr  Taylor,  and  without  any  light  led  him  to  *The 
Woolsack,*  an  inn  without  Aldgate.  Dr  Taylor's  wife,  suspect- 
ing that  her  husband  should  that  night  be  carried  away,  watched 
all  night  in  St  Botolph's  church-porch,  beside  Aldgate,  havii^ 
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with  her  two  children,  the  one  named  Elisabeth,  of  thirteen 
yean  of  age  (whom,  being  left  without  fiither  or  mother,  Dr 
Tvflor  had  brought  up  of  ahns  from  three  years  old),  the  other 
named  Mary,  Dr  Taylor^s  own  daughter. 

"  Now,  when  the  shmff  and  his  company  6ame  against  St 
Botolph's  Church,  Elisabeth  cried,  saying,  '  O  my  dear  father  I 
mother,  mother,  here  is  my  father  led  away!*  Then  cried  his 
wife, '  Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou  V  for  it  was  a  very 
dttk  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr  Tay- 
lor answered,  '  Dear  wife,  I  am  here ;'  and  staid.  The  sheriffs 
men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said,  *  Stay  a 
IitUe,  masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife  ;*  and 
10  they  staid. 

'^  Then  came  she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Maty 
in  Mb  knha ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  Elisabeth  kneeled  down, 
i&d  Bud  the  Lord's  Prayei^.  At  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept 
iptoe,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the  company.  After  they 
had  prayed,  he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife,  and  shook  her  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  '  Farewell,  my  dear  wife ;  be  of  good 
comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience.  Gk>d  shall  stir  up 
I  tsther  for  my  children.'  And  then  he  kissed  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  aidd, '  God  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  His  servant ;' 
and,  kissing  Elisabeth,  he  said,  '  God  bless  thea  I  pray  you 
aO  stand  strong  and  stead&st  unto  Christ  and  his  word,  and 
keep  yon  from  idolatry.'  Then  said  his  wife,  *  God  be  with 
thee,  dear  Rowland ;  I  will,  with  God*s  grace,  meet  thee  at 
Hadley.' 

"And  so  was  he  led  forth  to  the  Woolsack,  and  his  wife  fol- 
lowed him.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  Woolsack,  he  was  put 
into  a  diamber,  wherein  he  was  kept  with  four  yeomen  of  th^ 
goard,  and  the  sherifTs  men.  Dr  Taylor,  as  soon  as  he  was 
come  into  the  chamber,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  gave  him- 
adf  wholly  to  (H^yer.  The  shmff  then,  seeing  Dr  Tay  Ws 
wife  tkere^  would  in  no  case  grant  her  to  speak  any  more  to 
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her  husband,  but  gently  desired  her  to  go  to  his  house,  and 
take  it  as  her  own,  and  promised  her  she  should  lack  nothing, 
and  sent  two  officers  to  conduct  her  thither.  Notwithstanding 
she  desired  to  go  to  her  mother's,  whither  the  officers  led  her, 
and  charged  her  mother  to  keep  her  there  till  they  came 
again. 

"...  After  two  days,  the  sheriff  and  his  company  led 
Dr  Taylor  towards  Hadley ;  and,  coming  within  two  miles  of 
Hadley,  he  desired,  for  somewhat,  to  light  off  his  horse  ;  which 
done,  he  leaped,  and  set  a  fiisk  or  twain  as  men  commonly  do  in 
dancing.  *  Why,  Master  Doctor,*  quoth  the  sheriff,  *  how  do  you 
now  V  He  answered,  'Well,  God  be  praised,  good  Master  Sheriff, 
never  better  ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I  lack 
not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's 
house.  But,  Master  Sheriff,'  said  he,  *  shall  we  not  go  through 
Hadley?*  '  Yes,'  said  the  sheriff;  '  you  shall  go  through 
Hadley  r  Then  said  he,  '  O  good  Lord  !  I  thank  thee  I  shall 
yet  once,  ere  I  die,  see  my  flock,  whom  thou.  Lord,  knowest  I 
have  most  heartily  loved  and  truly  taught  Good  Lord ! 
bless  them,  and  keep  them  steadfast  in  thy  Word  and  truth.' 

"  When  they  were  now  come  to  Hadley,  and  came  riding 
over  the  bridge,  at  the  bridge-foot  waited  a  poor  man  with 
five  small  children,  who,  when  he  saw  Dr  Taylor,  he  and  his 
children  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  held  up  their  hands, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  '  O  dear  father  and  good 
shepherd,  Dr  Taylor  1  God  help  and  succour  thee,  as  thou  haat 
many  a  time  succoured  me  and  my  poor  children.'  Such  wit- 
ness had  the  servant  of  God  of  his  virtuous  and  charitable 
alms  given  in  his  lifetime ;  for  God  would  now  the  poor  should 
testify  of  his  good  deeds  to  his  singular  comfort,  to  the 
example  of  others,  and  confusion  of  his  persecutors  and  tyran- 
nous adversaries.  For  the  sheriff  and  others  that  led  him  to 
death  were  wonderfully  astonied  at  this,  and  the  sheriff  sore 
jcbuked  the  poor  man  for  so  crying.     The  streets  of  Hadley 
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were  beaet  on  both  sides  the  way  with  men  and  women  of  the 
town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him,  whom,  when  they 
beheld  so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lamentable 
Toices  they  cried,  saying  one  to  another,  *  Ah !  good  Lord  I 
there  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us,  that  so  faithfully  hath 
tio^t  us,  so  fsttherly  hath  cared  for  us,  and  so  godly  hath 
governed  us !  O  merciful  God  !  what  shall  we  poor  scattered 
lunbs  do  I  what  shall  come  of  this  most  wicked  world  1  Qood 
Lord,  strengthen  him  and  comfort  him;'  with  such  other 
most  lamentable  and  piteous  voices.  Wherefore  the  people 
were  sore  rebuked  by  the  sherifif,  and  the  catchpoles  his  men 
that  led  him.  And  Dr  Taylor  evermore  said  to  the  people, 
'  I  have  preached  to  you  God*s  Word  and  truth,  and  am  come 
this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.* 

^  Coming  against  the  almshouses,  which  he  well  knew,  he 
cut  to  the  poor  people  money  which  remained  of  that  good 
people  had  given  him  in  time  of  Ids  imprisonment     As  for 
histiving,  they  took  it  from  him  at  his  first  going  to  prison, 
80  ihai  he  was  sustained  all  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  by 
the  charitable  alms  of  good  people  that  visited  him.     There- 
fore, the  money  that  now  remained  he  put  in  a  glove  ready 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  (as  is  said)  gave  it  to  the  poor  alms- 
men standing  at  their  doors  to  see  him.     And  coming  to  the 
bst  of  the  almshouses,  and  not  seeing  the  poor  that  there 
dwdt  ready  at  their  doors  as  the  others  were,  he  asked,  '  Is  the 
fatind  man  and  blind  woman  that  dwelt  here  alive?'     It  was 
answered,  '  Yea,  they  are  there  within.'     Then  threw  he  glove 
and  all  in  at  the  window,  and  so  rode  forth. 

"  Thus  this  good  f&ther  and  provider  for  the  poor  now  took 
his  leave  of  those  for  whom  all  his  life  he  had  a  singular  care 
and  study.  For  this  was  his  custom,  once  in  a  fortnight  at 
the  least,  to  call  upon  Sir  Anthony  Doyle,  and  others,  the  rich 
ekthmakers,  to  go  with  him  to  the  almshouses,  and  there  to 
aee  how  the  poor  lived,  what  they  lacked  in  meat,  drink. 
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dothing,  bedding,  or  any  other  neceesariea  The  like  did  he 
also  to  other  poor  men  that  had  many  children,  or  were  aio](. 
Then  would  he  exhort  and  comfort  them,  and,  where  he  £diui4 
cause,  rebuke  the  unruly;  and  what  they  lacked,  that  gave  b^ 
after  his  power ;  and  what  he  was  not  able,  he  caused  the  ridi 
and  wealthy  men  to  minister  unto  thenL  Thus  shewed  he 
himself  in  ail  things  an  example  to  lus  flock  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  taught  by  his  deed  what  a  great  treasure  alma  is 
to  all  such  as  cheerfully,  for  Christ's  sake,  do  it. 

''  At  the  last,  coming  to  Aldham  common,  the  place  assigned 
where  he  should  suffer,  and  seeing  a  great  multitude  of  people 
gathered  thither,  he  asked,  'What  place  is  this,  and  what 
meaneth  it  that  so  much  people  are  gathered  thither?*  It  was 
answered,  *  It  is  Aldham  common,  the  place  where  you  mui|t 
suffer;  and  the  people  are  come  to  look  upon  you.*  Then 
said  he,  '  Thanked  be  Qod,  I  am  even  at  home ;  *  and  so  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  with  both  his  hands  rent  tbi 
hood  from  his  head.  Now  was  his  head  knotted  eyU-&¥0iir- 
edly,  and  clipped  much  like  as  a  xqbsx  would  dip  a  fooVs  head  i 
which  cost  the  good  Bishop  Bonner  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
when  he  degraded  him.  But  when  the  people  saw  his  rev% 
rend  and  ancient  f&ce,  with  a  long  white  beard,  they  burst  out 
with  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  saying,  '  Qod  save  thee,  good 
Dr  Taylor,  Jesus  Christ  strengthen  thee,  and  help  thee ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee  :  *  with  such  other  like  godly  wisbQa. 
Then  would  he  have  spoken  to  the  people,  but  the  yeomen  oC 
the  guard  were  so  busy  about  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  mouth,  one  or  other  thrust  a  tipstaff  into  his  mouth,  and 
would  in  no  wise  permit  him  to  speak. 

''  Then  desired  he  licence  of  the  sheriff  to  speak ;  but  th* 
sheriff  denied  it  to  him,  and  bad  him  remember  his  promiae  to 
the  CoundL  'Well,'  quoth  Dr  Taylor,  'promise  must  ba 
kept*  What  this  promise  was,  it  is  unknown;  but  the  com- 
mon fame  was,  that  after  he  and  others  were  condemned,  tli9 
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Gomcil  sent  for  them,  and  tlireatened  them  they  would  cut 

their  tongues  out  of  their  heads,  except  they  would  promise 

thit  at  their  deaths  they  would  keep  silence,  and  not  speak  to 

the  peo|de.    Wherefore,  they,  desirous  to  have  the  use  of  their 

tongnes,  to  call  upon  Qod  as  long  as  they  might  live,  promised 

akoee.    For  the  Papists  feared  much,  lest  this  mutation  of 

religion,  from  truth  to  lie?,  frx)m  Christ's  ordinances  to  the 

Popish  traditions,  should  not  so  quietly  have  been  received  as 

it  was;  especially  this  burning  of  the  preachers;  but  they, 

meaguring  others'  minds  by  their  own,  feared  lest  any  tumult 

or  uproar  might  have  been  stirred,  the  people  having  so  just  a 

cause  not  to  be  contented  with  their  doings,  or  else  (that  they 

most  feared)  the  people  should  more  have  been  confirmed  by 

their  godly  exhortations  to  stand  steadfiEtst  against  their  vain 

Popish  doctrine  and  idolatry.     But  thanks  be  to  God,  which 

gire  to  His  witnesses  faith  and  patience,  with  stout  and  manly 

hearts  to  despise  all  torments ;  neither  was  there  so  much  as 

any  one  man  that  once  shewed  any  sign  of  disobedience  to- 

wiids  the  magistrates.     They  shed  their  blood  gladly  in  the 

defence  of  the  truth,  so  leaving  example  imto  all  men  of  true 

and  perfect  obedience ;  which  is,  to  obey  God  more  than  men ; 

and,  if  need  require  it,  to  shed  their  own  blood,  rather  than  to 

depart  from  God's  truth. 

"Dr  Taylor,  perceiving  that  he  coidd  not  be  suffered  to 
ipeak,  sat  down,  and  seeing  one  named  Soyce,  he  called  him, 
and  said, '  Soyce,  I  pray  thee,  come  and  pull  off  my  boots,  and 
take  them  for  thy  labour.  Thou  hast  long  looked  for  them, 
■Qfw  take  them.'  Then  rose  he  up,  and  put  off  his  clothes 
vnto  his  shirt,  and  gave  them  away ;  which  done,  he  said,  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  Good  people  !  I  have  taught  you  nothing  but 
God's  holy  word,  and  those  lessons  that  I  have  taken  out  of 
God's  blessed  book,  the  holy  Bible ;  and  I  am  come  hither  this 
day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood.'  With  that  word.  Homes,  yeo- 
of  the  guard  aforesaid,  who  had  used  Dr  Taylor  very 
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cruelly  all  the  way,  gave  him  a  great  stroke  upon  the  head 
with  a  waster,  and  said,  '  Is  that  the  keeping  of  thy  promise, 
thou  heretic  ?'  Then  he,  seeing  they  would  not  permit  him  to 
speak,  kneeled  down  and  prayed,  and  a  poor  woman  that  was 
among  the  people  stepped  in  and  prayed  with  him ;  but  her 
they  thrust  away,  and  threatened  to  tread  her  down  with 
horses ;  notwithstanding  she  would  not  remove,  but  abode  and 
prayed  with  him.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake, 
and  kissed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel,  which  they 
had  set  for  him  to  stand  in,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright 
against  the  stake,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  and  his  eyca 
toward  heaven,  and  so  he  continually  prayed. 

"  Then  they  bound  him  with  chains,  and  the  sheriff  called 
one  Richard  Donningham,  a  butcher,  and  commanded  him  to 
set  up  fagots ;  but  he  refused  to  do  it,  and  said,  '  I  am  lame, 
sir ;  and  not  able  to  lift  a  fagot'  The  sheriff  threatened  to 
send  him  to  prison ;  notwithstanding  he  would  not  do  it 

"  Then  appointed  he  one  Mulleine,  of  Kersey,  a  man  for  his 
virtues  fit  to  be  a  hangman,  and  Soyce,  a  very  drunkard,  and 
Warwick,  who,  in  the  commotion  time  in  King  Edward's  days, 
lost  one  of  his  ears  for  his  seditious  talk ;  amongst  whom  also 
was  one  Robert  ELing,  a  deviser  of  interludes,  who  albeit  was 
there  present,  and  had  doing  there  with  the  gunpowder ;  what 
he  meant  and  did  therein  (he  himself  saith  he  did  it  for  the 
best,  and  for  quick  despatch)  the  Lord  knoweth,  which  shall 
judge  all ;  more  of  this  I  have  not  to  say. 

"  These  four  were  appointed  to  set  up  the  fagots,  and  to 
make  the  fire,  which  they  most  diligently  did ;  and  this  War- 
wick cruelly  cast  a  fagot  at  him,  which  lit  upon  his  head  and 
brake  his  face,  that  the  blood  ran  down  his  visaga  Then  said 
Dr  Taylor,  *  O  friend,  I  have  harm  enough ;  what  needed 
that?' 

"  Furthermore,  Sir  John  Shelton,  there  standing  by,  as  Dr 
Taylor  was  speaking,   and  saying  the  psalm  ^Miserere'   in 
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Eo^iflhy  stmck  him  on  the  lips.  '  Ye  knave/  said  he, '  speak 
\jitin ;  I  wiU  make  thee.*  At  the  last  they  set  to  fire ;  and  Dr 
Tajlor,  holding  up  both  his  hands,  called  upon  Qod,  and  said, 
'Merciful  Father  of  heaven,  for  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour's 
sake  receive  my  soul  into  Thy  hands !'  So  stood  he  still, 
without  either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded 
together,  till  Soyce,  with  a  halbert,  struck  him  on  the  head 
that  the  brains  fell  out»  and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into 
the  fire. 

"  Thus  rendered  the  man  of  Qod  his  blessed  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  merciful  Father,  and  to  his  most  dear  and  certain 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  most  entirely  loved,  faithfully 
and  earnestly  preached,  obediently  following  in  living,  and 
GOQstantly  glorified  in  death." 

QPfromas  Eomkixisi,  dSea&er,  nvLti  iWartgr. 

**  This  Thomas  Tomkins,  a  weaver  by  his  occupation,  dwell- 
ing in  Shoreditch,  and  of  the  diocese  of  London,  was  of  such 
eonTeraation  and  disposition  so  godly,  that  if  any  woman  had 
come  to  him  with  her  web,  as  sometimes  they  did,  three  or 
fimr  in  a  day,  he  would  always  begin  with  prayer ;  or  if  any 
other  had  come  to  talk  of  any  matter,  he  would  likewise  first 
begin  with  prayer.  And  if  any  had  sought  unto  him  to  bor- 
row money,  he  woidd  shew  him  such  money  as  he  had  in  his 
pone,  and  bid  him  take  it 

"  And  when  they  came  to  repay  it  again,  so  far  ofif  was  he 
from  seeking  any  usury  at  their  hand,  or  from  strait  exaction 
of  his  due,  that  he  would  bid  them  keep  it  longer,  while  [imtil] 
they  were  better  able 

"Dr  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  kept  the  said  Tomkins 
with  him  in  prison  half-a-year,  during  which  time  the  said 
Biahop  was  so  rigorous  unto  him,  that  he  beat  him  bitterly 
aNmt  the  fiice,  whereby  his  face  was  swelled.    "Whereupon  the 
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Biflhop  caused  his  beard  to  be  shaven,  and  gave  the  barber 
twelve  pence. 

"  Touching  which  shaving  of  Thomas  Tomkin*s  beard,  this  is 
more  to  be  added  :  Bishop  Bonner,  having  Tomkins  with  him 
prisoner  at  Fulham  in  the  month  of  July,  did  set  him  with  his 
other  workfoiks  to  make  hay ;  and  seeing  him  to  labour  bo 
well,  the  Bishop,  setting  him  down,  said,  '  Well,  I  like  th>ee 
well,  for  thou  labourest  well ;  I  trust  thou  wilt  be  a  good 
ChathoUc'  '  My  Lord,'  said  he,  *  St  Paul  saith,  « He  that 
doth  not  labour  is  not  worthy  to  eat" '  Bonner  said,  '  Ah  ! 
St  Paul  is  a  great  man  with  thee  !'  And  so,  after  such  otiier 
talk,  the  Bishop,  inferring  moreover,  wished  his  beard  ofi^  say- 
ing that  so  he  would  look  like  a  Catholia  '  My  Lord,*  said 
Tomkins,  *  before  my  beard  grew  I  was,  I  trust,  a  good  Chris- 
tian, and  so  I  trust  to  be,  my  beard  being  on.*  But  Bonner, 
in  fine,  sent  for  the  barber,  and  caused  his  beard  to  be  shaven 
off.  The  very  cause  was,  for  that  Bonner  had  plucked  off  a 
piece  of  his  beard  before. 

'*  The  rage  of  this  Bishop  was  not  so  great  against  him,  bat 
the  constancy  of  the  party  was  much  greater  with  patience  to 
bear  it ;  who  although  he  had  not  the  learning  as  others  have, 
yet  he  was  so  endued  with  God's  mighty  Spirit,  and  so  con- 
stantly planted  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Qod's  truth,  that 
by  no  means  he  could  be  removed  from  the  confession  of  truth 
to  impiety  and  error.  Whereupon  Bonner,  the  Bishop,  being 
greatly  vexed  against  the  poor  man  when  he  saw  that  by  no 
persuasions  he  could  prevail  with  him,  devised  another  prac- 
tice, not  so  strange  as  cruel,  further  to  try  his  constancy;  to 
the  intent  that,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise  convince  him  by 
doctrine  of  Scriptures,  yet  he  might  overthrow  him  by  some 
forefeeling  and  terror  of  death.  So,  having  with  him  Master 
Harpsfield,  Master  Pembletoii,  Dr  Chedsey,  Master  WiUcrton, 
and  others,  standing  by,  he  called  for  Thomas  Tomkins,  who 
coming  before  the  Bishop,  and  standing  as  he  was  wont  in 
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defence  of  his  £sdtli,  the  Bishop  fell  from  beating  to  burning ; 
▼Iko,  haying  there  a  taper  or  wax  candle  of  three  or  four  wicks 
fltaoding  upon  the  table,  thought  there  to  represent  unto  us,  as 
it  were,  the  old  image  of  King  Porsenna.  For  as  he  burned 
the  hand  of  Scsevola,  so  this  Catholic  Bishop  took  Tomkins 
by  the  fingers  and  held  his  hand  directly  over  the  flame,  sup- 
pofling  that,  by  the  smart  and  pain  of  the  fire  being  terrified, 
be  would  leave  off  the  defence  of  his  doctrine  which  he  had 
receiyed. 

**  Tomkins,  thinking  no  otherwise  but  there  presently  to  die, 
began  to  commend  himself  unto  the  Lord,  sa3dng,  '  O  Lord  1 
iato  thy  hands  I  conmiend  my  spirit,'  <kc.  In  the  time  that 
his  hand  was  in  burning,  the  same  Tomkins  afterward  reported 
to  one  James  Hinse,  that  his  spirit  was  so  rapt  that  he  felt  no 
pain.  In  the  which  burning  he  never  shrank,  till  the  veins 
shnnk  and  the  sinews  bursty  and  the  water  did  spirt  in  Master 
Haipsfield's  face,  insomuch  that  the  said  Master  Harpsfield, 
moTed  with  pity,  desired  the  Bishop  to  stay,  saying  that  he  had 
tried  him  enough.     This  burning  was  in  the  hall  at  Fulham. 

"  And  whereas  the  Bishop  thought  by  that  means  to  drive 
him  from  his  opinions,  it  proved  much  otherwise ;  for  this 
ChriErtian  Scaevola  so  valiantly  did  despise,  abide,  and  endure 
that  burning  that  we  have  less  cause  hereafter  to  marvel  at  the 
manfiilness  of  that  Roman  Scaevola.  I  would  to  Gk>d  the 
other  had  as  well  followed  the  example  of  that  Etruscan  tyrant ! 
For  he,  after  the  left  hand  of  Scsevola  was  half  burned,  either 
sitiafied  with  his  punishment,  or  overcome  by  his  manhood,  or 
driven  away  by  fear,  sent  him  home  safe  unto  his  people ; 
iriiereas  Bonner,  hitherto  not  contented  with  the  burning  of 
his  hand,  rested  not  until  he  had  consumed  his  whole  body  into 
atihes  at  London  in  Smithfield." 
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As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  groom  of  the 
robes,  Thoiias  Stebnhold,  began  to  versify  the  PdalmB  of 
David ;  but  he  had  only  rendered  thirty-seven  when  he  died 
in  1549.  The  version  which  he  began  was  continued  by  vari- 
ous hands,  and  first  appeared  complete  in  1562,  at  the  end  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Among  its  various  authorsi 
besides  Stemhold  the  courtier,  were  Hopkins,  a  schoohnast^; 
Whittingham,  the  Presb3rterian  Dean  of  Durham ;  Wisdom^  the 
Archdeacon  of  Ely ;  PuUain,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester ;  and 
Norton,  a  barrister-at-law.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  first 
attempt,  the  early  editions  contained  some  curious  coupleta. 
For  example  : — 

"  For  why,  their  hearts  were  wholly  bent 
To  him  nor  to  his  trade ; 
Nor  yet  to  keep  nor  to  perform 
The  covenant  that  was  made.** 

^^Confonnd  them  that  apply, 

And  seek  to  work  my  shame ; 
And  at  my  harm  do  laugh,  and  cry, 
So,  so,  there  goeth  the  game !  ** 

*^  Why  dost  withdraw  thy  hand  aback, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lap  ? 
0  pluck  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 
To  give  thy  foes  a  rap  I " 

^^  And  brought  them  out  into  the  bor- 
ders of  his  holy  land ; 
Even  to  the  moment  which  he  had  par« 
chased  with  his  right  hand." 

Still  the  work  was  opportune,  and  it  was  warmly  welcomed 
not  only  in  England  but  in  Scotland.     In  1564  an  edition  was 
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prmtfd  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lepreuik,  accompatiied  by  the 
Fonn  of  Prayers  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  on 
the  26th  December  in  that  year,  the  General  Assembly  ordered 
"that  erery  minister  should  hare  one  of  the  Psahn  Books  lately 
printed,  and  should  use  the  order  contained  in  it"  The 
Poiffls  were  not  only  sung,  but  many  of  them  soon  engraved 
tbemselves  on  the  popular  memory ;  and  it  is  recorded  that 
vlwD  Mr  Dune  returned  from  exile,  in  1582,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  triumphal  procession  of  some  thousand  people, 
who  sang  along  the  streets,  tiU  they  reached  the  High  Church, 
the  124rth  Psalm.  When  the  psalm  was  ended,  the  people 
cried  out^  ''  Now  hath  God  delivered  us  from  the  devil,  the 
Duke,  and  all  his  men ;  **  and  it  is  said  that  Lennox  confessed 
thit  at  the  si^t  of  that  procession  he  was  more  afraid  than  at 
anything  he  had  seen  in  Scotland.  The  Psalm  is  one  of  those 
Modeled  by  Dean  Whittingham  : — 

Psalm  cxxtb. 

**Now  Israel  The  raging  streams 

Hay  say,  and  that  truly,  Most  proud  and  roaring  noise 

If  that  the  Lord  Had  long  ago 
Hid  not  our  cause  maintain^,         O^erwhelmM  us  in  the  deep. 


If  that  the  Lord 

Had  not  oar  right  sustained, 
Wbeo  all  the  world 

Against  ns  furiously 
Made  their  uproars, 

And  said  we  should  all  die : 

Hienbng  ago 

Tbejr  had  devoured  us  all, 
And  swaUow'd  quick. 

For  ought  that  we  could  deem ; 
Such  was  their  rage, 

As  we  might  well  esteem : 
And  as  the  floods 
.    With  mighty  force  do  fall, 
So  had  they  now 

Our  lives  even  brought  to  thraU. 


Praised  be  God 

Which  doth  us  safely  keep 
From  bloody  teeth, 

And  their  most  cruel  voice. 
Which  as  a  prey 

To  eat  us  would  rejoice. 

Even  as  a  bird 

From  fowler^s  gin  or  pen 
Escapes  away. 

Right  so  it  fares  with  us ; 
Broke  are  the  nets. 

And  we  escaped  thus. 
God  that  made  heaven 

And  earth  is  our  help  then, 
His  name  hath  saved 

Us  torn  these  wicked  men.'* 
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Nor  was  it  only  in  Scotland  that  the  spirit  of  psalmody  was 
enkindled  by  the  genius  of  Sternhold  and  his  coadjutors.  In 
many  parts  of  England  psalm-singing  became  a  favourite  ele- 
ment in  the  worship  of  the  great  congregation ;  and  as  late  as 
the  siege  of  York,  in  1644,  we  have  an  animated  account  of 
the  fervour  with  which  it  was  conducted,  from  the  pen  of  a 
musical  enthusiast,  T.  Mace.  During  the  siege,  he  tells  us, 
that  every  Sunday  the  great  minster  was  "  squeezing  full." 
**  Now  here  you  must  take  notice  that  they  had  then  a  custom 
in  that  church,  which  I  hear  not  in  any  other  cathedral; 
which  was,  that  always  before  the  sermon,  the  whole  congre- 
gation sang  a  psalm,  together  with  the  quire  and  the  organ  ; 
and  you  i^ust  also  know,  that  there  was  then  a  most  excellent, 
large,  plump,  lusty,  full-speaking  organ,  which  cost,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  a  thousand  poimds.  This  organ,  I  say, 
when  the  psalm  was  set  before  sermon,  being  let  out  into  all 
its  fulness  of  stops,  together  with  the  quire,  began  the  psalm. 
But  when  that  vast  concording  unity  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tional chorus  came,  as  I  may  say,  thundering  in,  even  so  as  it 
made  the  very  ground  shake  under  us,  oh !  the  unutterable 
ravishing  soul's-delight,  in  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and 
wrapt  up  in  high  contemplations,  that  there  was  no  room  left 
in  my  whole  man,  viz.,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  for  anything 
below  divine  and  heavenly  raptures ;  nor  could  there  possibly 
be  an3rthing  to  which  that  very  singing  might  be  truly  com- 
pared, except  that  glorious  and  miraculous  quire,  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple."  Sometimes, 
however,  "a  cannon  bullet  has  come  in  at  the  windows, 
and  bounced  about  from  pUlar  to  pillar,  even  like  some 
furious  fiend  or  evil  spirit,"  yet  no  one  was  ever  hurt  in  the 
church.* 

•  See  "  The  Paalpiists  of  Britain/*  by  John  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  53, — ^a  re- 
markably interesting  and  yalnable  work,  in  which  specimens  of  the  Psalma 
J>y  one  hundred  and  fifty  -Bnglish  translators  are  given. 
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The  beet  spedmen  of  Sternhold  is  the  passage  so  often 
quoted  from 

Psalm  xbiti. 


i( 


The  sly  and  subtil  snares  of  hell 

Were  round  about  me  set ; 
And  for  mj  life  there  was  prepared 

A  deadly  trapping  net. 
I  thus  beset  with  pain  and  gii^^f 

Did  pray  to  God  for  grace ; 
And  He  forthwith  heard  my  complaint 

Out  of  His  holy  place. 

Such  is  His  power,  that  in  His  wratn 
He  made  the  earth  to  quake, 

Yea,  the  foundation  of  the  mount 
Of  Basan  for  to  shake. 

And  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoke, 

When  kindled  was  his  ire ; 
And  from  his  mouth  went  burning  coals 

Of  hot  consuming  fire. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above. 

And  bow*d  the  heavens  high ; 
And  underneath  His  feet  He  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky : 
On  Cherubs  and  on  Cberubims, 

Full  royally  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 

And  like  a  den  moet  dark  He  made 

His  hid  and  secret  place ; 
With  waters  black  and  airy  clouds 

EncompassM  He  was. 
At  His  bright  presence  did  thick  clouds 

In  haste  away  retire ; 
And  in  the  stead  thereof  did  come 

Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 
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The  fiery  darts  and  thunderbolts 

Disperse  them  here  and  there ; 
And  with  His  frequent  lightnings  He 

Doth  put  them  in  great  fear." 

Nor  can  higher  honour  be  claimed  for  Hopkins  than  the 
authorship  of  that  "  Old  Hundredth,''  with  which  our  Palaces  of 
Industry  are  opened,  our  temples  are  dedicated,  and  with  which 
our  sanctuaries  resoxmd  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  till  the  roof- 
tree  rings  again. 

*^  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice; 
Him  serve  with  fear,  His  praise  forth  tell, 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice. 
The  Lord,  ye  know,  is  God  indeed, 

Withont  our  aid  He  did  us  make ; 
We  are  His  flock.  He  doth  us  feed, 

And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 

0  enter  then  His  gates  with  praise, 

Approach  with  joy  His  courts  unto ; 
Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  name  always. 

For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 
For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good, 

His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 

And  shall  from  age  to  age  endure.** 


We  abo  confess  a  great  liking  for  the  following  version  of 

Psalm  xlb. 

*^  0  daughter,  take  good  heed,  Then  sliall  the  King  desire 
Incline  and  give  good  ear ;  Thy  beauty  more  and  more ; 

Thou  must  forget  thy  kindred  all.  He  is  the  Lord  thy  God  whom  thou 
Thy  father's  house  most  dear;  Must  worship  and  adore. 
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The  daoghten  then  of  Tyre, 

With  g^  fall  ridr  to  see, 
And  all  the  wealthy  of  the  hind 

Shall  make  their  suit  to  thee. 
Tbe  daughter  of  the  King 

Is  gloriooa  to  behold ; 
Within  her  closet  she  doth  sit 

All  deck'd  in  beaten  gold. 

In  robes  with  needle  wrought, 
And  every  pleasant  thing, 

With  Tirgins  fair  on  her  to  wait 
8he  oometh  to  the  King. 


Thus  are  they  brought  with  joy 
And  mirth  on  every  side, 

Into  the  palace  of  the  King, 
And  there  they  do  abide. 

Instead  of  fathers  thou 

Shalt  children  multiply, 
Whom  thou  may'st  princes  make, 
to  rule 

All  lands  successively. 
"Wherefore  thy  holy  Name 

All  ages  shall  record, 
The  people  shall  give  thanks  totliee 

For  evermore,  0  Lord." 


Queen  Elizabetli  tried  her  own  liand  at  translating  the 
PtaJms,*  and  it  was  evidently  a  fEtvounte  exercise  among  the 
poets  of  her  era.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  successful  was 
F1U5CI8  Davison,  whose  father  was  secretary  of  state,  and  a 
privy  cooncillor.  Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than  the 
torn  which  he  occasionally  gives  to  the  Hebrew  metaphor,  and 
over  the  whole  he  has  poured  a  suffusion  of  rich  and  beautiful 
language ;  as  in  the  following  dose  of  the  130th  Psalm  : — 

*^  My  soul,  base  earth  despLiing, 
More  longs  with  God  to  be. 
Than  rosy  moming*s  rising 
Tired  watchmen  watch  to  see. 

Lay  thy  hope^s  sure  foundation 

On  God,  0  Israel ; 
On  God  in  whom  salvation 

And  boundless  mercy  dwell. 

The  leprous  spots  that  stain  thee 

He  then  will  purify ; 
Sin^s  fetters  that  enchain  thee 

He  gently  will  untie." 


*  Her  Tevnon  of  the  14th  Psalm  commences  Mr  Parr's  "  Select  Poetry 
of  tbe  BeigD  of  Queen  Blisabeth." 
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)^0alm  cxxxtu. 

"  What  is  80  sweet,  so  amiable, 
As  brother^s  love  anfeignM  ? 
Whose  hearts  in  bands  inviolable 
Of  concord  are  enchained. 

It  ^s  like  nnto  that  precious  ointment 

Whose  odours  far  did  spread, 
Used  to  embalm,  by  God^s  appointment, 

The  high  priest  Aaron^s  head  : 
Whence,  in  a  fragrant  shower  descending. 

It  dew*d  his  beard  and  face ; 
Then  to  his  robes  its  sweetness  lending. 

About  his  skirts  did  trace. 

Or  to  the  dew  wherewith  grey  morning 

Impearls  Mount  Hermon*s  head. 
His  greens  with  peckled  flowers  adorning, 

Artlessly  diapered ; 
From  Hermon  to  Mount  Sion  pouring 

His  fertile  rivulets, 
And  all  engreening  and  enflowering 

Those  pleasant  mountainets. 

Where  this  love-knot  remains  unbroken, 

God  heaps  of  bliss  doth  send ; 
Yea,  heavenly  bliss  it  doth  betoken, 

£xempt  from  change  or  end." 

The  following  version  of  the  23d  Psabn  is  carious.  The 
exigencies  of  the  dactylic  measure  are  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  numerous  Latin  words  ;  but  they  remind  one 
too  much  of  the  "  euphuism  "  which  became  fashionable  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  they  do  not  suit 
the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  Psalm. 

)^0altn  Xlttt. 

**  The  Lord  my  pastor  is ;  He  tends  me  heedfully ; 
He  still  supplies  my  wants  with  all  things  needfully. 
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In  fields  He  pastures  me,  dad  with  amenity ; 
Through  which  a  silver  brook  slideth  with  lenity. 

ThroQgh  busy  labyrinths  roaming  audaciously, 
Ready  to  lose  myself,  my  Shepherd  graciously 
For  His  name's-glory-sake  eflsoons  reduced  me 
Unto  His  holy  fold,  whence  sin  seduced  me. 

Yea,  through  Death's  valleys,  a  frightful  obscurity. 
If  I  should  walk,  I  should  walk  in  security. 
If  Thou  dost  guard  me;  for  in  tribulation 
Thy  rod  and  sheep-hook  are  my  consolation. 

Before  mine  enemies,  enviously  vicious, 
Thou  hast  prepared  my  board  with  meats  delicious ; 
With  sweetly-smelling  balms  my  head  thou  drowned  hast, 
With  sweetly-tasting  wines  ^y  bowls  thou  crowned  hast. 

Thy  love  I  need  not  doubt,  and  thy  gratuity 
Shall  me  accompany  to  perpetuity ; 
So  in  this  house  I  shall,  0  blessed  condition  ! 
Of  heaven's  endless  joy  here  taste  fruition ! "  * 

Amongst  the  minor  poets  of  this  reign,  an  honourable  place 
is  due  to  William  Hunnis,  who  held  a  post  in  her  Majesty's 
chapel,  and  was  the  author  of  various  little  volumes  with  alli- 
terative titles— "  A  Handful  of  Honeysuckles,"  "Seven  Sobs 
of  a  Sorrowftd  Soul  for  Sin,"  <kc.  With  their  "linked  sweet- 
Mw"  and  cheerful  moralising,  we  think  verses  like  the  follow- 
ing are  still  very  readable  : — 

'    Cfie  Complaint  of  ®ni  Sge. 

*  Ib  leardi  of  secret,  such  We  see  the  stricken  deer 

A»  ii  beneath  the  sun,..  Hath  caught  a  bleeding  wound, 

£schthu)g  by  kind  its  course  doth  find  And  yet,  by  eating  of  an  herb, 

By  Nature^s  skill  to  run.  Beoometh  whole  and  Bound. 

* "  Paalms  in  English/'  Harleian  MS.  in  British  Museum,  oontuning 
*«Boos  by  Francis  and  Christopher  Davison,  Joseph  Bryan,  and  Richard 

M 
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Tiie  hound  a  hurt  receives 
That  grieveth  him  with  pain  ; 
By  only  licking  with  his  tongue 
Himself  doth  heal  again. 

The  pigeon  and  the  hen, 
The  turtle-dove  also, 
Themselves  do  cure  with  pellitor 
That  on  the  wall  doth  grow. 

The  loathsome  snake  with  age 
Both  feeble  is  and  blind ; 
Who  slowly  slides  from  place  to  place 
Some  nai'row  strait  to  find ; 

Through  which  he  strains  himself, 
Thereby  his  skin  to  cast ; 
And  so  new  health,  with  strength 
and  sight, 
He  purchaseth  at  hist. 

The  lizard  in  his  age 
Doth  change  and  cast  his  skin. 
And  sits  ope-eyed  against  the  east, 
The  sun  may  enter  in ; 

The  heat  whereof  doth  dry 
The  humour  of  his  eyes. 
By  which  his  sight  again  he  takes 
In  corner  where  he  lies. 

The  eagle  beuig  weak. 
Much  grievous  moan  doth  make, 
Because  his  bill  is  grown  so  long 
He  can  no  sustenance  take. 


And  then  with  juice  of  herbs 
Her  eyes  do  rid  from  pain, 
And  hide  her  underneath  their  wings, 
Till  she  be  w*hole  again. 

But  now,  to  you,  my  friends, 
That  physio  do  profess. 
Which  by  your  skill  and  learning 
great, 
Do  many  griefs  redress : 

A  question  vexed  I  ask. 
Thereby  not  to  offend. 
What  is  the  cause  that  Physic^s  art 
Cannot  Old  Age  defend  ? 

0  flitting  Youth,  adieu  I 
Age  makes  all  things  decline ; 
0  too,  too  short  a  fading  flower 
Of  transitory  time ; 

Which  by  no  way  nor  ait 
Can  be  repaired  again. 
The  winter  Qold  the  heat  hath  nipt, 
And  ransackM  every  vein. 

0  green  and  sprouting  years, 
O  gallant  Youth  that 's  past ; 
M'hat    sweet   and    pleasant   merry 
days 
Were  spent  while  you  did  last  I 


Yet  Nature  hath  him  taught 
Some  rock  or  stone  to  find. 
Against  the  which  his  bill  beats  off. 
And  so  gets  health  by  kind. 

The  lapwing  being  old, 
To  see  nor  fly  she  may, 
Until  her  birds  such  feathers  pluck 
As  causeth  her  decay : 


O  happy  time  of  life, 
How  slily  doth  it  pass, 
And  steals  away,  making  exdiange 
Of  purest  gold  fur  brass ! 

More  swift,  it  may  be  said, 
Than  empty  clouds  that  fly 
By  force  of  winds  that  toss  them 
round 
In  compass  of  the  sky. 
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Like  dreams  (bat  f>as8  away 
Within  oar  sleeps  we  see ; 
When  we  awake  nothing  there  is 
Of  that  we  dreamt  to  be. 

Tlie  iwect  and  fragrant  roJ»e 
Now  delicate  in  sight, 
Within  short  time  all  witherM  is, 
And  tnro'd  as'day  to  night. 

And  80  likewise  of  man, 
Prom  child  to  man  doth  grow, 
From  man  again  a  child  becomes — 
Old  Age  will  have  it  so. 

While  that  the  little  boy 
With  top  and  Mourge  *gan  play, 
And  while  the  stripling  goes  to  school 
Hi«  grammar  part  to  say ; 

While  those  of  further  years 
Philo(!opliy  do  read, 
And  call  the  blooms  of  rhetoric 
And  figures  finely  spread  ; 

While  like  the  bee  they'skip 
Prom  bloom  to  blossom  blown, 
And  for  their  purpose  suck  the  fruit 
By  sondry  authors  sown ; 

While  they,  disposed  so, 
Bj  study  to  attain 
The  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts 
No  labour  do  refrain ; 


While  foreign  tongues  they  seek, 
Their  knowledge  to  maintain, 
And  fear  not  to  transfrete  the  seas. 
And  Alps  to  climb  with  pain : 

While  they  themselves  acquaint 
With  countries  that  are  strange, 
With  foreign  courts,  with  things 
nnknown, 
And  other  things  of  change : 

While  they  thus  busy  be, 
Stiff  Age  comes  stealing  in. 
And  lays  his  crutch  upon  their  backs. 
And  doth  the  mastVy  win ; 

So  much  that  they  be  driven 
To  marvel  and  to  muse, 
How  that  their  strength  so  suddenly 
Should  them  fail  or  refuse ; 

And  though  the  same  they  feel, 
Yet  not  persuaded  are 
That  lusty  gallant  youth  of  theirs 
Should  be  removed  so  far. 

We  learn  for  to  be  wise 
Too  late  when  youth  is  g^ne. 
And  do  begin  to  muse  thereof 
When  remedy  is  none. 

We  then  bewail  our  life 
In  vanity  misspent. 
And  do  detest  those  wilful  ways 
We  did  in  youth  frequent ; 


And  while  that  without  end  And  to  ourselves  ^gin  say, 

Their  troubled  brains  they  beat.  What  treasure  have  we  spilt, 

To  find  out  every  faculty  And  reaped  thereby  unto  ourselves 

Grafted  in  Science'  seat ;  But  sorrow,  death,  and  guilt ! 

WTiile  they  the  Greek  translate  Our  life,  God  knows,  is  short. 

In  Latin  for  to  go.  Uncertain  of  the  same ; 

And  Latin  into  Greek  likewise.  To  think  on  time  so  vainly  spent 

Their  conning  forth  to  shew  ;  Might  make  us  blush  with  shame. 
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From  sleep  let  us  awake, 
And  rise  from  sin  at  last ; 
High  time  it  is  for  to  repent 
Our  former  follies  past. 

For  Youth  hath  taken  horse, 
And  posted  day  by  day, 
To  cite  and  summon  pale- faced 
Death 
With  speed  to  come  away. 

Let  us  our  course  direct 
While  perfect  mind  we  have, 
And  set  our  compass  toward  Christ, 
Who  only  must  us  save. 

Let  Him  iVom  henceforth  now 
Our  only  study  be, 


Our  pleasant  muse,  our  chief  delight, 
Our  joy  and  liberty. 

Let  us  not  care  at  all 
For  worldly  matters  vain, 
Nor  for  the  body,  so  the  soul 
With  Jesus  Christ  remain. 

While  soul  and  body  both 
Shall  at  the  judgment-day 
United  be,  and  sentence  hear 
Which  ChrUt  Himself  shall  say. 

Which  grant,  0  Father  dear, 
For  Christ  His  sake.  Thy  Bon, 
May  be  unto  our  endless  joy 
In  life  that  is  to  come. 

Amen."  • 


Nor  amongst  these  specimens  can  we  withhold  a  place  from 
Robert  Southwell.  Belonging  to  a  good  family  in  Norfolk, 
he  was  brought  up  a  Eoman  Catholic,  was  educated,  first  at 
Douay,  and  afterwards  in  the  "  Society  of  Jesus"  at  Rome,  and 
then  returned  to  England,  where  he  privately  officiated  as 
priest  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  till,  in  1592, 
he  was  arrested  under  the  severe  statutes  then  existing,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  He  languished  in  the  Tower  for  three 
years,  shut  out  from  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  with  no 
companions  except  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Bernard.  He 
then  wrote  to  Cecil,  begging  that  he  might  be  brought  to  trial, 
or  that  his  friends  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  see  him.  It 
is  said  that,  on  receiving  this  letter,  the  Secretary  exclaimed, 
'*  If  he  is  in  such  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  shall  quickly  have  hia 

*  "  Hunnie's  Eecreations  :  containing  four  godlie  and  compendiouB  Dta- 
counes,  intituled  Adam's  Banishment,  Christ  his  Crib,  The  Lost  Sheepe, 
The  Complaint  of  Old  Age :  compiled  by  William  Huonii,  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  her  Maiestiea  chappel,  and  Maister  to  the  Children  of  tlM 
same."    1595. 
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desire.''  Accordingly,  he  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Queen  s 
Bench,  February  20,  1596,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  next  day, 
being  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.* 

"Saint  Maiy  Magdalene's  Funeral  Tears"  are  a  series  of 
meditations  in  prose.  They  are  not  free  from  the  errors  t)f  the 
Mthors  Church ;  but  their  spirit  is  devotional.  We  may  give 
one  short  extract. 

dToucfr  me  not. 

'Though  she  humbly  fell  down  at  His  feet  to  kiss  them, 
yet  Christ  did  forbid  her,  saying,  *  Do  not  touch  me  :  for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.' 

''0  Jesu !  what  mystery  is  in  this  ?  Being  dead  in  sin,  she 
touched  Thy  mortal  feet  that  were  to  die  for  her  sake ;  and 
bang  now  alive  in  grace,  may  she  not  touch  Thy  glorious  feet 

*  "Censara  Literaria/'  by  Sir  S.  B.  Brydges,  2d  editioo,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
^Aff  mentioiiing  that  only  190  persons  **  suffered  capitally  for  offences  con- 
■Rtad  vith  religion  under  Elisabeth,'*  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames  concludes 
Ui  "Blisabetban  Religious  History"  with  the  following  disparaging  remarks 
oa  tike  Aomanist  martyrs  : — "  Tbey  were  in  fact  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  poor 
MB,  seekinn;  for  a  liring  among  discontented  members  of  the  nobility  and 
intiy  of  England :  hence  alike  willing  to  feed  the  ill  humours  of  their 
P'ttnas,  and  to  indulge  in  sanguine  Tiaions  raised  by  revolutionary  hopes 
vitiiia  themaelvea.    The  dangers  faced  were  analogous  to  those  encountered 
ia  tiw  battle-field.    A  soldier  enters  it  fully  alive  to  them,  but  anticipating 
•ape  tad  promotion.    His  bosom,  indeed,  may  glow  with  genuine  patriot- 
ic :  still,  without  a  large  alloy  of  humbler  motives,  men  rarely  brave  the 
teee  of  war.**  Surely  this  is  neither  candid  history  nor  generous  morality. 
In  like  Southwell  had  no  occasion  to  "  seek  fur  a  living :"  some  of  them 
vcre  as  wdl  bom  as  the  Protestant  biahops.     And  as  for  the  "  humbler 
Betivea*'  which  helped  to  reconcile  them  to  the  scaffold,  a  Romish  annalist 
■^t  cay  the  same  of  any  Protestant  missionary  who  should  take  his  life  in 
Ui  hand,  and  go  into  China,  Madagascar,  or  Italy.     Perhaps  our  feeling 
ifUBst  Popery  is  more  intense  than  even  that  of  Mr  Soames ;  but  we  confess 
tkat  our  compassion  for  sincere  though  erring  men  like  Robert  Southwell  is 
nly  exceeded  by  the  burning  shame  and  bitter  indignation  with  which  we 
nad  the  record  of  their  wrongs.     History  is  studied  to  little  purpose  if  it 
^sea  Boi  teach  na  hamility,  toleration,  and  eandour. 

M  2 
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that  lyre  no  less  for  her  benefit  revived  ?  She  was  once  ad- 
mitted to  anoint  Thy  head,  and  is  she  now  unworthy  of  access 
to  Thy  feet  ?  Dost  Thou  now  command  her  from  that  for  which 
Thou  wert  wont  to  commend  her,  and  by  praising  the  deed 
didst  move  her  often  to  do  it  ? 

**  Notwithstanding,  Thou  preventest  the  effect  of  her  ofEisr, 
as  if  Thou  hadst  said, — 

"  O  Mary,  know  the  difference  between  a  glorious  and  a 
mortal  body,  between  the  condition  of  a  momentary  and  of  an 
eternal  life.  For  sith  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  the  glory 
both  of  body  and  soul,  are  the  endowments  of  a  heavenly  in- 
habitant, and  the  rights  of  another  world,  think  not  this 
&vour  to  see  me  here  ordinary,  nor  leave  to  touch  me  a  com- 
mon thing. 

"  It  were  not  so  great  a  wonder  to  see  the  stars  fall  from 
their  spheres,  and  the  sun  forsake  heaven,  and  so  come  within 
the  reach  of  a  mortal  arm,  as  for  me  that  am  not  only  a 
citizen  but  the  Sovereign  of  saints,  and  the  Sun  whose  beams 
are  the  angels'  bliss,  to  shew  myself  visible  to  the  pilgrims  of 
this  world,  and  to  display  eternal  beauties  to  corruptible  eyes. 
Though  I  be  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father,  I  shall  shortly 
ascend  ;  and  therefore  measure  not  thy  demeanour  towards  me 
by  the  place  where  I  am,  but  by  that  which  is  due  unto  me, 
and  then  thou  wilt  rather  with  reverence  fall  down  afiu:  olS^ 
than  with  such  familiarity  presume  to  touch  me.  Dost  thou 
not  believe  my  former  promises  ?  Hast  thou  not  a  constant 
proof  by  my  present  words  1  Are  not  thy  eyes  and  ears  suffi- 
cient testimonies,  but  that  thou  must  also  have  thy  hands  and 
foce  witness  of  my  presence  ?  Touch  me  not,  O  Mary,  for  if  I 
do  deceive  thy  sight,  or  delude  thy  hearing,  I  can  as  easily 
beguile  thy  hand  and  frustrate  thy  feeling.  Or  if  I  be  true  in 
any  one,  believe  me  in  all,  and  embrace  me  first  in  a  firm  fiiith, 
and  then  thou  shalt  touch  me  with  more  worthy  hands.  It 
is  now  necessary  to  wean  thee  from  the  comfort  of  my  external 
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pnaeDoe,  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  lodge  me  in  the  secrets  of 
tlij  heart,  and  teach  thy  thoughts  to  supply  the  offices  of  out- 
wird  aenses.  For  in  this  visible  shape  I  am  not  here  long  to 
be  seen,  being  shortly  to  ascend  unto  my  Father :  but  what 
%  eye  then  seeth  not,  thy  heart  shall  feel,  and  my  silent 
piriey  will  find  audience  in  thy  inward  ear.  Yet  if  thou 
barest  lest  my  ascending  should  be  so  sudden  that,  if  thou 
doet  not  now  take  thy  leave  of  my  feet  with  thy  humble 
kiflses  and  loving  tears,  thou  shalt  never  find  the  like  oppor- 
tomty  again,  licence  from  thee  [dismiss]  that  needless  sus- 
pidon.  I  am  not  yet  ascended  imto  my  Father,  and  for  all 
nich  duties  there  will  be  a  more  convenient  time.  But  now 
go  about  that  which  requireth  more  haste,  and  run  to  my 
Munen  and  inform  them  what  I  say,  that  I  will  go  before 
tkm  into  Galilee,  there  shall  they  see  me." 

The  following  stanzas  will  remind  some  of  our  readers  of  the 
Tenea  by  his  contemporary,  Byrd — 

*'^  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 

Content  antr  ^is^. 

**Idwdl  in  grace's  conrt,  Enough  I  reckon  wealth — 
EnrichM  with  virtoe's  rights ;  A  mean  the  sorest  lot, 

Fiith  guides  my  wit ;  love  leads  That  lies  too  high  for  base  con- 

mj  will ;  tempt, 

Hcpe  an  my  mind  delights.  Too  low  for  envy's  shot. 

Ii  lowly  vales  1  mount'  My  wishes  are  bnt  few, 

To  pleasore's  highest  pitch ;  All  easy  to  fulfil ; 

Myaedy  shroud  tme  honour  brings;  I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

My  poor  estate  is  rich.  The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

My  conscience  is  my  crown,  I  have  no  hopes  but  one, 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest ;  Which  is  of  heavenly  reign  ; 

My  heart  is  happy  in  itself;  Effects  attained  or  not  desired 

My  bliaa  is  in  my  breast.  All  lower  hopes  refrain. 
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I  feel  no  care  of  coin, 
Well-doing  u  my  wealth ; 

My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
While  grace  afibrdeth  health. 

I  clip  high-cIimbing  thoughts, 
Tlie  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Tlieir  fall  is  worst  that  from  the 
height 
Of  greatest  honour  slide. 

Sith  sails  of  largest  size^ 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear, 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage, 
Wliile  foiy's  flame  doth  bum ; 

It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stream, 
Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 
And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I  turn  a  late  enraged  foe 
Into  a  quiet  friend. 


And,  taught  with  often  proof, 
A  tempered  calm  I  find 

To  be  most  solace  to  itself, 
Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare, 

Aiy  clothes  more  fit  than  fine ; 
I  know  I  feed  and  clothe  a  foe. 

That  pamper*d  would  repine. 

J  epyy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favour  doth  advance ; 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fall, 

I  deem  a  losing  gain ; 
All  states  with  others*  ruins  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortune's  cabns 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 

When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to 
think 
now  quickly  she  wil)  frovrn, 


And  when  in  froward  mood 
8he  proves  an  ang^  foe, 

Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come, 
Less  loss  to  let  her  go/' 


As  we  have  already  stated,  Anselm  of  Canterbury  wrote 
*'  Emblems"  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  but  the  earliest  writer 
of  such  compositions  in  English  was  Geffrey  Whitney.  His 
"  Choice  of  Emblcmcs  and  other  Devises"  was  printed  at  Ley- 
den  in  1586-  Of  Wlutney  himself  little  is  knowi^  except 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  and  that  he 
went  from  Oxford  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  was 
living  when  he  published  the  now  extremely  rare  and  costly 
vohmie  which  bears  his  name. 
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STfye  %Kmt  anti  tfie  Wint. 

[The  engraving  represents  a  lame  man  on  a  blind  man*s 
fllKmlden;  and  the  motto  is, ''  Mutuum  aiudlium.'*] 

**  The  blind  did  bear  the  lame  upon  his  back, 
The  bnrthen  did  direct  the  bearer^s  ways : 
With  motual  help  they  served  each  other^s  lack, 
And  every  one  their  friendly  league  did  praise : 
The  lame  lent  eyes,  the  blind  did  lend  his  feet. 
And  so  they  safe  did  pass  both  field  and  street. 

Some  land  abounds,  yet  hath  the  same  her  want, 

Some  yields  her  lack,  and  wants  the  other's  store ; 
No  man  ao  rich  but  ia  in  some  things  scant, 
The  great  estate  must  not  despise  the  poor  ;* 
He  works,  and  toils,  and  makes  his  shoulders  bear, 
The  rich  again  gives  food  and  clothes  to  wear. 

So  without  poor,  the  rich  are  like  the  lame ; 

And  without  rich,  the  poor  are  like  the  blind ; 
Let  rich  lend  eyes,  the  poor  his  legs  will  frame. 
Thus  should  it  be.    For  so  the  Lord  assign^. 
Who  at  the  first,  for  mutual  friendship  sake, 
Not  all  gave  one,  but  did  this  difference  make : 

Whereby  with  trade  and  intercourse  in  space. 

And  borrowing  here,  and  lending  there  again  ; 
Such  love,  such  truth,  such  kindness,  should  take  place, 
That  friendship  with  society  should  reign. 
The  proverb  saith.  One  man  ia  deemed  none. 
And  life  is  death,  where  men  do  live  alone.'* 

Self^PuntsTieti. 

[The  picture  is  a  man  fallen  asleep  backwards,  with  a  sack 

nxmd  his  neck,  which  is  strangling  him.] 

*^  When  silent  night  did  sceptre  take  in  hand. 

And  dimm'd  the  day  with  shade  of  mantle  black, 

What  time  the  thieves,  in  privy  comers  stand. 
And  have  no  doubt  to  rob  for  what  they  lack ; 

A  greedy  thief  in  shambles  bioke  a  shop. 
And  fiUM  a  sack  with  flesh  up  to  the  top. 
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Which  done,  with  speed  be  lifted  ap  the  sack. 
And  both  the  ends  about  his  neck  be  knits, 

And  ran  away,  with  bnrden  on  his  back. 
Till  afterwards,  as  he  at  alehouse  sits. 

The  heavy  load  did  weigh  so  hard  behind. 
That  while  he  slept  the  weight  did  stop  his  wind. 

Which  truly  shews,  to  them  that  do  offend, 
Although  a  while  they  'scape  their  just  deserts. 

Yet  punishment  doth  at  their  backs  attend, 
And  plagues  them  home  when  they  have  merriest  heai 

And  though  long  time  they  do  escape  the  pikes, 
TjSt  8000,  or  late,  the  Lord  in  justice  strikes.*' 

I 

It  only  remains  that  we  mention  the  most  poetical  of  i 
English  poets,  and  not  the  least  Christian — Edmund  Spe 
His  "  Faerie  Queene"  is  the  vast  fragment  of  a  gigantic  c 
allegory,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  all  the  Virtues  £ 
pass  through  their  various  trials  and  win  their  resp 
triumphs.  To  give  a  specimen  of  it  is  almost  as  difficul 
would  be  to  give  a  sample  of  an  evening  sky  or  a  sun-gi 
so  bright,  expansive,  and  ever- varying  is  it ;  but  a  few  st 
with  the  old  and  essentia  spelling,  may  give  some  not 
^ts  mode  and  measure. 

f&wx  tfie  Care  of  Sngete. 

**  And  is  there  care  in  heaven?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 

There  is ;  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts ;  but  0  the  exceeding  g^race 
Of  highest  God  !  that  loves  His  creatures  so. 

And  all  His  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  Bfflrve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  oome  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  dcyes,  like  flying  pursuivant. 
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AgHinst  fowle  feeDdes  to  ajd  us  militant. 
They  for  ns  fight,  they  watch,  and  dewly  ward. 

And  their  bright  aqnadrons  round  about  U8  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
0  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regaid !  ** 

C%e  Ztbm  (Sodts  ISeatimm; 

^'  EflsooDcs  unto  an  holy  hoepitall, 

That  was  foreby  the  way  she  did  him  bring, 

In  which  seven  headmen  that  had  vowed  all 
Their  life  to  service  of  high  heaven^s  King, 
Did  spend  their  dales  in  doing  godly  thing. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
That  by  the  wcarie  way  were  travelling ; 

And  one  sat  wayting  ever  them  before, 

To  call  in  commers-by  that  needy  were  and  pore. 

The  first  of  them,  that  eldest  was  and  best. 

Of  all  the  house  had  charge  and  government, 
A  guardian  and  steward  of  the  rest. 

His  office  was  to  give  entertainment 

And  lodging  unto  all  that  came  and  went ; 
Not  unto  such  as  could  him  feast  againe. 

And  double  quite  for  that  he  on  them  spent ; 
Bat  such  as  want  of  harbour  did  oonstraine, 
Those  for  God's  sake  his  dewty  was  to  entcrtaine. 

The  second  was  an  almncr  of  the  place ; 

His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 
And  thirsty  give  to  drinke,  a  worke  of  grace ; 

He  feared  not  once  himselfe  to  be  in  need, 

Ne  cared  to  hoord  for  those  whom  he  did  breede ; 
The  grace  of  God  he  layd  up  still  in  store, 

Which  as  a  stocke  he  left  unto  his  seede ; 
He  had  enough,  what  need  him  care  for  more  ? 
And  had  he  lesse,  yet  some  he  would  give  to  the  pore. 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  oustodyc. 
In  which  were  not  rich  tyres  nor  garments  gay, 

(The  plumes  of  pride  and  winges  of  vanity), 
But  clothes  meet  to  keep  keene  cold  away, 
And  naked  nature  seemly  to  array  ; 
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With  which  bare  wretched  wights  he  dayly  dad, 

The  images  of  God  in  earthly  day ; 
And  if  that  no  spare  dothes  to  g^ve  he  had, 
His  owne  cote  he  would  cat,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

The  fourth  appointed  by  his  office  was 

Poore  prisoners  to  relieve  with  gratious  ayd. 
And  captives  to  redeeme  with  price  of  bras. 

From  Tarkes  and  Sarazins,  which  them  had  stayd ; 

And  though  they  faulty  were,  yet  well  he  wayd, 
That  God  to  us  forgiveth  every  howre 

Much  more  than  that,  why  they  in  bands  were  layd  ; 
And  he  that  harrowM  well  with  heavie  stowre. 
The  faulty  soules  from  thence  brought  to  his  heavenly  bow 

The  fift  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay ; 

For  them  most  needeth  comfort  in  the  end. 
When  sin,  and  hell,  and  death  doe  most  dismay 
The  feeble  soule  departing  hence  away. 

All  is  but  lost  that  living  wc  bestow, 
If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day* 

0  man  !  have  mind  of  that  last  bitter  throw — 

For  as  the  tree  does  fall,  so  lyes  it  ever  low. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  them  that  now  being  dead, 

In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 
And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  brydall  bed, 

That  to  their  heavenly  Spouse  both  sweet  and  brave 
They  might  appeare,  when  He  their  soules  shall  save. 

The  wondrous  workmanship  of  God*s  owne  mould. 
Whose  face  he  made  all  beastes  to  feare,  and  gave 

All  in  his  hand,  even  dead  we  honour  should. 
Ah,  dearest  God,  we  graunt  I  dead  be  not  defonld ! 

The  seventh,  now  after  death  and  buriall  done, 
Had  charge  the  tender  orphans  of  the  dead. 

And  wydowes  ayd,  lest  they  should  be  undone ; 
In  face  of  judgment  he  their  right  would  plead, 
Ne  ought  the  powre  of  mighty  men  did  dread 
lu  their  defence,  nor  would  for  gold  or  fee 
Be  wonne  their  rightfull  causes  down  to  tread ; 

And  when  they  stood  in  most  neoessitee. 

He  did  supply  their  want,  and  gave  them  ever  fre^.'' 
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JaX£b  the  Fibst  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian^  and  at  one 
time  seemed  really  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  his 
oative  country.  When  an  English  divine  expressed  his  won- 
^r  why  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  so  seldom  troubled  with 
keresy,  he  answered,  "  TU  tell  you  how,  man.  If  it  spring  up 
in  a  parish,  there  is  an  eldership  to  take  notice  of  it ;  if  it  be 
too  strong  for  them,  the  Presbytery  is  ready  to  crush  it ;  if  the 
heretic  prove  too  obstinate  for  them,  he  shall  find  more  witty 
heads  in  the  Synod ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  convinced  there,  the 
General  Assembly,  Fll  warrant  you,  will  not  spare  him."  And 
at  a  memorable  Assembly  held  in  l/>90,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
keart  he  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
vas  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  sister  churches.  He 
"praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in  such  a  place  as  to  be  king 
in  SQch  a  kirk,  the  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk  of 
Geneva  keepeth  Pasch  and  Yule.*  What  had  they  for  them  ? 
They  had  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  Eng- 
land, their  service  is  an  evil-said  mass  in  English,  wanting 
wthing  but  the  liftings.t  I  charge  you,  my  good  people, 
nunistera,  doctors,  elders,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to 
itand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do  the  same ; 
ttd  I,  forsooth,  as  long  as  I  brook  my  life  and  crown,  shall 
naintain  the  same  against  all  deadly.*";): 

When,  therefore,  in  March  1 603,  this  lover  of  "  sincerity " 
became  king  of  England,  it  was  natural  that  the  Puritans, 
niany  of  whom  were  Presbyterians  like  himself,  should  expect 
scnne  relief  to  those   scruples  for  which  the  imperious  and 

*  Easter  and  GhriBimas.  +  The  elevation  of  the  host. 

X  Galderwood's  History,  toL  v.  p.  lOd. 

N 
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worldly-minded  Elizabeth  had  shewn  such  a  haughty  disregardL 
Accordingly,  on  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a  petition  from  eight 
hundred  ministers,  entreating  to  be  exempted  from  the  use  of 
the  square  cap  and  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  ring 
in  maniage ;  praying  that  the  service  should  be  abridged,  that 
the  Lord's  day  should  be  better  observed,  that  the  people 
should  not  be  charged  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  the 
Apocrypha  should  not  be  read  in  public  worship,  and  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in  the  practice  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  and  requiring  promises  from  infants  through  their 
sponsors  at  baptism.  To  discuss  these  and  other  matters,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  conference  should  be  held  at  Hampton 
Court  on  the  4th  of  January  1604,  to  which  four  ministers 
were  summoned  on  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eight  bishops,  seven  deans, 
and  two  other  divines.  The  king,  who  delighted  in  polemics, 
undertook  to  preside  in  person. 

Whatever  were  the  hopes  of  the  Puritans,  they  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.     James  was  very  vain,  and  self-esteem  is  a 
plant  to  which  the  keen  air  of  Scotland  has  never  been  pro- 
pitious.     The  rough  warriors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
laughed  at  his  awkward  horsemanship  and  dagger-proof  doublet, 
and  good  men  were  as  grieved  at  his  hypocrisy  as  clever  men 
were  amused  at  his  pedantry.     To  a  prince  who  would  &in 
pass  for  the  second  Solomon,  it  was  distressing  to  feel  himself 
surrounded  by  sharp  eyes  which  penetrated  every  motive,  and 
irreverent  tongues  which  harshly  told  him  foibles  that  he  had 
almost  hidden  from  himself.      But  southern  air  was  softer. 
Not  only  were  English  manners  more  refined,  but,  through  her 
matchless  tact  in  selecting  and  controlling  her  servants,  Elizi^ 
beth  had  left  to  her  successor  a  staff  of  ministers  whose 
homage  was  enough  to  make  any  monarch  proud,  and  who 
knew  their  i)lace  too  well  to  give  their  sovereign  paiiL     More 
especially  as  regarded  matters  ecclesiastical  was  the  tranaitioii 
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intoxicating  to  such  a  mind.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  wor- 
shipper in  a  parish  church,  he  was  the  head  of  an  august 
hierarchy ;  and  instead  of  being  confronted  by  preachers  who 
could  speak  of  him  as  "  Christ's  silly  vassal,"  he  was  met  by 
prelates  who  bowed  the  knee,  and  acknowledged  him  as  "  the 
breath  of  their  nostrils,"  and  "  in  some  sort  their  earthly 
creator."  No  wonder  that  his  head  began  to  swim,  and  that, 
'*a£fecting  the  god,"  he  began  to  "  nod,"  and  soon  dropped  over, 
in  a  state  of  helpless  fascination,  into  the  arms  of  worshippers 
who  could  offer  incense  so  potent  and  adulation  so  delicious. 

On  the  first  day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  king's 
bias  was  plainly  indicated  By  his  Majesty's  command,  the 
four  Puritans  were  left  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  ante-chamber, 
whilst,  with  the  privy  councillors  and  prelates,  the  king  talked 
o?er  the  questions  in  debate,  and  got  rid  of  his  own  remaining 
KTuples  as  touching  that  "  evil-said  mass  "-book,  the  Liturgy. 
During  this  preliminary  interview,  the  king  waxed  confidential, 
and  assured  his  auditors,  that  although  brought  up  amongst 
Puritans  from  the  time  that  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  ever  dis- 
Kked  their  opinions.  "As  the  Saviour  of  the  world  said, 
*  Though  he  lived  among  them,  he  was  not  of  them.' "  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  dazzled  and  overwhelmed 
with  James's  divinity.  As  the  Dean  of  Chester  records, "  Three 
honn  were  soon  gone,  so  admirably  did  his  Majesty  handle  all 
those  points,  sending  us  away  not  with  contentment  only,  but 
astonishment ;  and,  which  is  pitiful,  you  will  say,  with  shame 
to  ns  all,  that  a  king  brought  up  among  Puritans,- — not  the 
leamedest  men  in  the  world, — and  schooled  by  them,  swaying 
a  kingdom  full  of  business  and  troubles,  naturally  given  to 
nrach  exercise  and  repast,  should,  in  points  of  divinity,  shew 
himself  as  expedite  and  perfect  as  the  greatest  scholars  and  most 
industrious  students  there  present  might  not  outstrip  him."  * 


•    »€ 


The  Sum  and  Sahstanoe  of  the  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,"  by 
W.  Btflow,  Dean  of  Cheater,  1604,  page  20. 
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When  at  last,  on  a  subsequent  day,  the  representatiYes  of 
the  eight  hundred  petitioners  were  admitted  to  this  matiuilT- 
admiring  coterie,  they  found  that  they  had  little  chance  of  a 
fi&ir  or  temperate  hearing.  As  one  by  one  they  stated  their 
grievances,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  keen  partizanship  of 
Bancroft,  or  were  answered  by  the  pleasantries  of  James^  who, 
not  content  with  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  for^pone 
conclusions,  jeered  at  the  scruples  of  men  like  Reynolds  and 
Chadcrton,  browbeat  poor  Mr  Knewstubs,  and  smiled  to  his 
courtiers,  or  touched  his  hat  to  the  bishops,  when  he  deemed 
his  own  wisdom  especially  brilliant  However,  he  lost  self- 
command  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  revive  the  "  j«o- 
phesyings,"  as  approved  by  the  good  Archbishop  Grindal,  and 
to  refer  matters  of  debate  to  the  episcopal  synod,  or  the  biahop 
with  his  "  presbytery."  At  this  last  word  his  Majesty  was 
"  somewhat  stirred,"  and  exclaimed  that  presbytery  ^'  agreeth 
as  well  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  deviL  Then  Jack 
and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasares 
censure  me  and  my  councD,  and  all  our  proceedings.  Then 
Will  will  stand  up  and  say,  ^  It  must  be  thus;*  then  Dick 
shall  reply  and  say,  *  Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus.' 
And,  therefore,  here  I  must  reiterate  my  former  speech,  *  Le 
roi  s'avisera.'  Stay,  I  pray  you,  seven  years  before  you  demand 
that  of  me,  and  then  if  you  find  me  pursy  and  £ftt,  iand  my 
windpipes  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you;  for,  let 
that  government  be  once  up,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in 
breath  :  then  shaU  we  all  of  us  have  work  enough — both  our 
hands  fulL  But,  Doctor  Eeynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow 
lazy,  let  that  alone."  As  he  retired  from  that  day's  discus- 
sion, the  king  remarked,  *^  K  this  be  all  they  have  to  say,  I 
shall  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  I  will  harry  them  oat 
of  this  land,  or  else  do  worse."  Another  day  concluded  the 
unavailing  conference;  and,  at  the  close,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy   declared,  that   ''  undoubtedly  his  Majesty  bad 
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^wkeii  by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit ;"  whilst  the 
Bishop  of  London  fell  on  his  knees^  and  protested  that  ''  his 
heart  melted  within  him,  whilst  he  made  haste  to  acknowledge 
to  Almighty  Qod  His  singular  mercy  in  giving  them  such  a  king, 
as  since  Christ's  time  the  like,  he  thought,  had  not  been  seen." 

This  conference  was  immediately  followed  by  a  convocation, 
at  which  Bancroft,  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  primacy,  pre- 
sdedy  and  by  which  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  canons 
still  governing  the  Church  of  England  were  enacted.  Ao- 
cording  to  these  canons,  any  one  who  said  that  anything 
in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  erroneous,  or  that  an3rthing 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  is  superstitious,  was  liable 
to  ezconunonication ;  and  as  the  same  year,  1604,  was  sig- 
nalised by  a  proclamation  enjoining  strict  conformity,  the 
leign  of  King  James  was  inaugurated  by  a  vast  amount  of 
misoy.  Hundreds  of  the  most  conscientious  ministers  were 
soapended ;  not  only  ministers  but  laymen  were  immured  in 
OMDunon  gaols ;  and  for  no  other  crime  but  defending  a  non- 
conformist, the  high  commissioners  consigned  an  intrepid 
bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  to  prison,  where  he  languished  till  he 
died.  As  the  last  refuge  of  oppression,  thousands  of  peaceful 
and  industrious  citizens  were  fiEdn  to  quit  for  ever  their  native 
ahoies,  and,  first  in  Holland,  and  by  and  by  in  New  England, 
■eek  '^fireedom  to  worship  God." 

Had  the  piety  of  Grindal  or  the  catholicity  of  Abbot  occu- 
lted the  see  of  Canterbury  during  James's  first  years,  or  had 
James  >iinMM>lf  been  a  wiser  man,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  realm  of  England.  In  that  case  a  few  slight  concessions, 
such  as  every  Protestant  would  have  hailed  at  the  accession  of 
Eliiabeth,  might  have  retained  within  the  Church  an  undivided 
p^^Hilation ;  and,  although  sects  might  have  arisen  opposed 
to  any  prelacy,  however  modified,  or  to  any  liturgy,  however 
scriptural  its  contents,  the  spectacle  should  certainly  not  have 
been  witneased  on  the  Census  Sunday  of  18dl,  of  as  many 

n2 
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Englishmen  worshipping  outside  of  the  Established  dmick  91 
within  its  ancient  sanctuaries.  But,  enforced  by  peiraecutioii 
practical  differences  soon  intensified  into  doctrinal  oontEa 
rietics ;  and,  disgusted  at  the  scrupulosity  of  Puritans^  like  hi 
predecessor  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  every  year  learned  to  hm 
less  and  less  the  religious  strictness  with  which  that  scmpalo 
sity  was  identified ;  till,  betwixt  the  proclamaticai  invitiiig  hif 
subjects  to  spend  the  Sabbath  afternoon  in  dancing  and  athle- 
tic amusements,  the  countenance  ominously  given  to  Papists  is 
preference  to  the  detested  Puritans,  and  the  shocking  licentioiis- 
ness  which  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  courts  the  aevm- 
teenth  century  closed  its  first  quarter  on  the  grave  of  a  monardi 
who  had  done  as  much  to  demoralise  his  subjects,  as  he  had 
done  to  vitiate  their  taste  and  squander  their  national  reaaoinL 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  James  ascended  the  Knglisb 
throne  a  zealous  Calviuist,  and  for  some  years  there  is  no 
symptom  of  any  change  in  his  sentiments.  As  liUe  u  tb 
year  1611,  he  was  so  horrified  with  the  doctrines  contained  in 
a  publication  of  Conrad  Yorstius,  the  successor  of  Arminios  al 
Leyden,  that  he  at  once  ordered  the  book  to  be  pabUd^ 
burned  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  wrote  to  thi 
States  of  Holland,  expressing  his  conviction  that  if  the  recan- 
tation of  "  this  wretched  Vorstius"  should  move  them  "  t< 
spare  his  person,  and  not  cause  him  to  be  burned  (which  nevei 
any  heretic  better  deserved,  and  wherein  we  wiLl  leave  him  U 
your  own  Christian  wisdom),"  *  they  would  never  suffer  "a  thu^ 
so  abominable  as  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  anc 

*  King  James  was  the  last  sovereign  who  lit  the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Ii 
1612  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Legate,  a  Socinian,  and  Edward  Wight 
man,  who  was  accosed  of  holding  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus  and  tbt 
Anabaptists.  The  former  the  king  summoned  to  an  interview,  hopnig  i 
convinoe  him  of  his  error ;  but  hearing  him  avow  that  he  had  not  for  serei 
years  prayed  to  the  Saviour,  in  a  fit  of  indignation,  real  or  assumed,  Jame 
spumed  him  with  his  royal  foot,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  Newgate,  ani 
eventually  committed  to  the  flames. 
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tOMJi  among  them.'*    But  before  1618  his  zeal  had  somewhat 
fflodmited.     In  that  year  he  was  inyited  by  Prince  Maurice  to 
aeod  deputies  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  was  convened  for 
tke  purpose  of  suppressing  the  very  errors  which  James  had 
denoonced  so  fiercely  in  Yorstius.     But  the  divines  whom 
Junes  selected,   and  the  instructions  which  he  gave  them, 
ihewed  that  his  ardour  was  on  the  wane.     By  this  time  the 
Oreek  Fathers  were  b^;inning  to  supplant  Calvin*s  '^Insti- 
tatttT  in  the  English  universities;  many  of  the  theologians 
with  whom  the  king  was  in  nearest  contact  substantially  agreed 
with  the  Dutch  *'  remonstrants ;"  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
thit  the  hated  Puritans  were  the  most  earnest  opponents  of 
Anninius.     To  a  mind  less  shrewd  than  Jameses  the  inference 
WM  ohvioua     However  mystic  might  be  the  relation  between 
them,  predestinarian  doctrine,  Babbath-observance,  and  resist- 
a&oe  to  royal  edicts,   must  be   somehow  connected.     They 
most  be  so  many  several  elements  in  that  pestilential  east  wind 
which  had  blown  John  Knox  from  Geneva  to  Edinburgh,  and 
infected  all   Scotland  with  that  presbyterian  catarrh,  from 
which,  until  he  came  south,  James  himself  had  suffered  so 
•everely.    Accordingly,  as  soon  as,  through  the  moderate  deal- 
ing of  his  carefully-selected  and  well-balanced  deputation,  the 
king  had  comfortably  escaped  from  the  Dutch  dilemma,  he 
pabliahed  an  edict,  forbidding  preachers  to  handle  the  deep 
pdnts  of  predestination,  reprobation,  and  resistible  or  irre- 
Bstlble  grace,  as  fitter  for  the  schools  than  simple  auditories. 
Divinesy  like  Laud,  who,  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  began  to-  speak  of  baptism  as  an  actual 
salvation,  and  who  held  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  natural 
body  in  the  Eucharist, — such  divines  were  patronised  and  pre- 
femd  at  court,  and  the  views  of  the  English  reformers  were 
denounced  by  the  new  name  of  "  doctrinal  puritanism."*  And 

*  See  thit  mliject  laeidlj  expoonded  hi  Mr  Munden's  "  Earlj  Poritanf/' 
cta|».  zii. 
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as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  Stewarts  was  removed  fix)m  the 
scene,  it  seemed  only  a  natural  sequence  when,  in  the  persons 
of  both  the  primate  and  the  prince,  an  Arminianism  full-fledged 
into  Pelagianism,  and  a  Sacerdotalism  all  but  Papal,  displayed 
themselves  in  the  highest  places  of  the  church  and  kingdom. 

The  personal  character*  and  taste  of  Kiag  James  bad  a 
material  influence  on  the  Christian  literature  of  his  reign. 
There  was  nothing  in  which  he  more  loved  to  dabble  than 
divinity  ;  at  the  same  time,  Christian  experience  and  Christian 
ethics  were  subjects  on  which  it  was  not  easy  for  a  court 
preacher  to  descant,  in  the  audience  of  a  prince  who  was  a 
drunkard,  a  swearer,  and  a  liar,  and  who  confounded  spiritu- 
ality with  puritanism.  The  range  of  topics  was,  therefore, 
restricted  to  the  commonplaces  of  theology,  and  to  duties  like 

*  Perhaps  the  best  sketch  of  James's  character  is  from  the  friendly  pen 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 

"  He  was  deeply  learned,  wlthont  possessing  nsefal  knowledge ;  nga- 
cions  in  many  individual  cases,  without  haying  real  wisdom ;  fond  of  his 
power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment  it,  yet  willing  to  resign  the 
direction  of  that  and  of  himself  to  the  most  unworthy  fayourites ;  a  big  and 
bold  assertor  of  his  rights  in  words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them  tnunpled 
on  in  deeds ;  a  loyer  of  negociations,  in  which  he  was  always  outwitted,  and 
a  fearer  of  war,  where  conquest  might  haye  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his 
dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity ;  capa- 
ble of  much  public  labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  annuo 
ment ;  a  wit,  though  a  pedant,  and  a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  oonyerm' 
tion  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his  timidity  of  temper  waa  noi 
nniform,  and  there  were  moments  of  his  life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he 
shewed  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and  a 
trifler  where  serious  labour  was  required;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and 
yet  too  often  profane  in  his  language ;  just  and  beneficent  by  nature,  he  yei 
gave  way  to  the  iniquities  and  oppression  of  others.  He  was  penorioos 
respecting  money  which  he  had  to  give  from  his  own  hands,  yet  inconsider- 
ately and  unboundedly  profuse  of  that  which  he  did  not  see.  In  a  word, 
those  good  qualities  which  displayed  themselves  in  particular  caaea  and 
occasions,  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently  firm  and  comprehensive  to  ref- 
late his  general  conduct ;  and,  shewing  themselves  as  they  occasionally  did, 
only  entitled  James  to  the  character  bestowed  on  him  by  Sully, — that  he 
was  the  wiMst  fool  in  Christendom."—"  Fortunes  of  I^igel,"  chap.  t» 
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paasiTe  obedience,  which  could  not  offend  the  king.     At  the 

Bime  time,  in  the  treatment  of  these  points,  there  was  a  style 

in  which  His  Highness  greatly  delighted.     Thanks  to  Qeoige 

Buchanan,  he  was  a  £sdr  scholar— could  talk  Latin,  and  quote 

Greek ;  was  fond  of  the  fathers ;  and  was  no  mean  proficient 

in  the  logic  of  the  syllogism.     And  the  sermon  which  came 

up  to  his  heart's  content  was  one  where  the  text  was  given  out 

in  Latin,  and  where  the  preacher  led  off  in  the  following 

style: — 

"FiUmi,  &c., 

*^  Mj  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king,  &c. 

"The  counsel  hath  in  it  a  Fojc  and  a  Fuge,  The  Fa/o  is 
'Fear  God  and  the  king.'  There  is  in  it  a  single  act,  and  a 
doable  object.  The  single  act,  *Fear:'  the  double  object, 
*  God — the  king.'  We  begin  with  them,  as  in  nature, — ^first, 
BtwBfL  d  Regan, 

SquDy  antithetic  and  no  leaa  oorreet  ia  the  deliyerance  of  an  able  histo- 
ou  of  tike  Church  of  Sngland  :— 

"  It  vaa  hia  nnhappiness  to  have  acquired  more  of  theology  than  would 
kaie  niBced  for  a  diyine,  with  scarcely  enough  of  religion  for  a  Christian ; 
to  hare  studied  so  completely  the  theory  of  government  as  to  belieye  him- 
Mtf  qaalified  to  manage  the  world,  but  to  shew  himself  in  practice  unable  to 
aaduet  the  meet  trifling  negooiation  to  an  honourable  issue;  to  be  ever 
vnntmg  the  prerogatirea  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  no  single  instance  of  oolHsion 
viA  his  CommfmB  to  come  off  rictorious.    With  good  intentions,  and  views 
Iwlhjtstand  liberal,  it  waa  hia  miafortnne  to  lose  the  respect  of  foreign 
aatiooay  as  well  as  of  his  own  subjects,  by  manifest  inability  to  assert  them, 
•ad  to  leave  to  his  successor  the  inheritance  of  arbitrary  notions,  with  no 
fliher  meana  of  supporting  them  than  an  exhausted  treasury,  an  unprin- 
cipled adnaer,  a  fiu^ons  x>arliament,  and  a  divided  people." — Baxter's 
"ieibntted  Anglican  Church,"  p.  676. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  get  a  clear  conspectus  both  of  James  and  the 
Eagland  under  him,  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Miss  Lucy  Aikin's 
"  Xemoin  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the  First."  They  contain  informa- 
tiaa  enooi^  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and,  whilst  abounding  in  the  strokes 
vhieh  make  a  picture  vivid  and  a  story  amusing,  they  are  free  from  that 
<iry  and  documentary  detail  which  fatigues  the  attention  and  burdens  the 
neniory.  Of  history  made  easy,  we  have  no  more  delightful  examples  than 
the  works  of  MiflB  Aikin. 
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*'  Where  at  the  first  we  see  (and  it  is  a  good  sight  to  see] 
God  and  the  king  in  conjunction.  And  no  marvel  if  Rex 
quem,  and  Deus,  per  quern,  do  join.  But  join  they  do,  and 
join  they  may,  and  yet  be  in  two  several  sentences,  as  in  twc 
several  members  of  one  sentence.  Et  would  couple  them  wel 
enough.  Here  so  immediate,  so  hard  to  one  another  an 
they,  as  nothing  in  the  world  between  them,  but  the  Vau,  the 
Et,  the  very  soder  (as  I  may  say)  that  joins  them  thus  to- 
gether. 

"  Now,  the  nature  of  those  that  be  joined  by  Gk)d  is  set 
down  by  our  Saviour  thus.  Quod  Deus  conjunxit:  Quod  it 
is;  not  guos  or  quce:  no  more  plural,  then  ;  no,  but  cocdescurU 
in  unum,  they  grow  together  ;  together  into  one, — one  singu- 
lar qtiod**  &a 

The  acknowledged  master  of  this  royal  rhetoric  was  Lance- 
lot Andrewes,  successively  bishop  of  Chichester,  Ely,  and 
Winchester ;  but,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  great  leani- 
ing  and  abilities,  and  as  a  still  more  natural  consequence  of 
the  sovereign's  admiration,  who  heaped  on  him  preferment,  and 
who  sate  listening  with  a  complacent  smile,  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  myself  could  hardly  do  better," — ^Andrewes  had  many 
imitators.  And  just  as  His  Sacred  Majesty's  passion  for  certain 
homely  dishes  influenced  the  cuisine  of  the  nobility,  so  kU 
delectation  in  this  hodge-podge  of  Latin  and  logic  told  stiU 
more  enduringly  on  the  pulpit  preparations  of  the  clergy.  A 
cold  and  heartless  trifling  with  texts,  which  had  commenced  in 
the  previous  reign,  went  on  increasing,  till  even  the  earnest 
Puritans  felt  its  fettering  influence,  and  it  was  only  mastci 
spirits  like  Chillingworth  and  Jackson  who  could  shake  off  itt 
tranmiels.  A  sermon  of  the  approved  pattern  was  a  collection  ol 
quips,  and  conceits,  and  Latin  puns  ;  and  the  most  solemn  anc 
affecting  sayings  of  Scripture  were  only  used  as  pegs  on  whicl 
to  hang  trite  quotations  and  scraps  of  threadbare  pedantry. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  reaped  the  harvest  which  his  &tliei 
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hd  sowed.      The  dragon-teeth  grew  up,  and  if  any  doubt 

coald  have  lingered  as  to   the   tendencies  of  the  principles 

adopted  and  fostered  by  the  sire,  that  doubt  was  dispelled  by 

ike  proceedings  of  his  more  serious,  but  not  more  ingenuous 

BOD.    The  chief  difference  was  in  the  growing  solemnity  which 

preceded  that  trial  of  strength  to  which  events  were  inevitably 

tending.     Strong  in  the  support  of  the  monarch,  and  animated 

by  the  zeal  of  a  new  and  rising  party.  Laud  and  Montague, 

Mainwaring  and  Sibthorpe  were,  with   even-handed   energy, 

proclaiming  sacramental  efficacy  and  the  absolute  power  of 

the  sovereign  ;  and,  through  the  terrible  Star-chamber,  in  that 

sofereign's  name  were  coercing  their  fellow-subjects  into  the 

most  rigid  conformity  :  whilst  their  beggared,  imprisoned,  and 

mutilated  victims  were  silently  rousing  the  sympathies  of  the 

nation,  and  opening  men  s  eyes  to  the  undisguised  despotism 

and  ill-disguised  Popery  of  Lambeth  and  Whitehall.      The 

thickening  sorrows  of  that  dismal  and  anxious  time   could 

liardly  be  friendly  to  literature,  whether  sacred  or  profane ; 

hot  they  may  not  have  been  adverse  to  personal  piety.     It  is 

not  easjr  to  trifle  in  the  midst  of  scaffolds  and  pillories — amidst 

the  march  of  hostile  squadrons,  and  the  flames  of  ancestral 

mansions.      Even  fines  and   evictions,  forfeited   estates  and 

sequestered  livings,  are  a  severe  test  of  religious  sincerity ;  and 

iHiatever  fanaticism  may  have  existed  at  the  moment,  and 

whatever  hypocrisy  may  have  followed,  it  must  be  allowed 

that  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  were  earnest. 


The  greatest  boon  conferred  on  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
eountiy  during  this  period,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Autho- 
xiSKD  Vbbsion  of  THE  HoLY  SCRIPTURES.  It  originated  in  a 
nggestion  of  Dr  Reynolds,  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference. 
He  complained  that  there  were  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
existing  versions,  and  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  autho- 
ntadve  revision.     Notwithstanding  a  demurrer  from  Bishop 
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Bancroft^  the  proposal  was  caught  up  by  the  king.  He  was 
much  displeased  with  some  anti-monarchical  notes  which  he 
had  detected  in  the  Genevan  version ;  and  the  only  substantial 
result  of  that  fiunous  Conference— but  it  goes  fai  to  compen-^ 
sate  for  the  want  of  more — ^was  the  appointment  of  the  new 
translators.  Of  these,  forty-seven  entered  on  the  actual  workf 
dividing  themselves  into  six  companies,  to  each  of  which  a 
several  portion  was  allotted.  Infinite  pains  were  taken,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  each  company,  in  perfecting  their  own 
quota,  but  by  all  the  companies  in  revising  the  laboure  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  when,  in  1611,  and  after  seven  years  of  a£foo- 
tionate  industry.  King  James's  Bible  appeared,  it  was  probabfy 
the  ripest  result  of  sanctified  learning  ever  given  to  the  world. 

There  was  a  remarkable  providence  in  the  timing  of  this 
translation.  Had  it  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer,  it  must 
have  emanated  from  a  sect,  and  must  have  borne  the  impress 
of  religious  controversy.  But  at  the  outset  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  no  open  schism  in  English  Protestantism. 
Reynolds  and  Chaderton,  the  Puritans,  sate  in  the  same  com- 
mittees with  Abbot,  Andrewes,  Overall,  and  Sanderson,  men 
who  wore,  or  were  destined  to  wear,  the  mitre ;  and  such  were 
the  acknowledged  ability  and  conscientiousness  of  the  divines 
and  scholars  to  whom  the  sacred  task  was  entrusted,  that  their 
work  scarcely  drew  forth  a  single  cavil  at  the  time,  and,  befors 
half  a  century  elapsed,  it  had  superseded  every  rival  Hie 
Pilgrim  Fathers  took  it  in  the  May-Flower  to  New  England 
in  1620 ;  and,  instead  of  remaining  a  mere  British  Bible,  it  is 
now  the  Bible  of  the  fifty  millions  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  standard  of  our  language,  and  the  storehouse  of 
those  glorious  truths  and  spirit-stirring  watchwords  whidi 
bind  the  scattered  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fiunily  to  one 
another. 


:\ 


THEOLOGIANS. 

As  alnidj  stated,  Biahop  Andrewes*  was  King  Jame8*8  &vour- 
lie  proadier.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  being  master 
of  fifteen  languages ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  penrerae  style 
of  which  we  have  above  given  a  brief  specimen,  he  possessed 
pietjT  sod  ability  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  enduring  popn- 
kiitj.  The  following  is  an  extract  firom  a  sermon  with  which 
Ids  royal  auditor  was  so  delighted  that,  for  a  time,  he  carried 
ii  eoostantly  with  him,  and  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow. 
Ilietext 


Q^e  JU[ne00  of  tl^imt. 

''  Qoando  venit  plenitado  temporis.** 

"1.  Fast,  there  is  a  fulness  in  time.  The  term  ^fulness* 
oirieth  our  conceit  to  measure,  straight  firom  whence  it  is  bor- 
rowed ;  which  is  then  said  to  he  full  when  it  hath  as  much  as 
It  can  hdd.  Now,  Qod  '  hath  made  all  things  in  measure ;  * 
md  if  'all  things,*  then  time.  Yea,  time  itself  is  by  the 
qMMtle  called  '  mensura  temporis,'  the  measure  of  time.  As 
then  all  other  measures  have  their^s,  so  the  measure  of  time 
•Jso  hath  his  fulness,  when  it  receiveth  so  much  as  the  capacity 
win  contain  no  more.  So,  time  is  a  measure ;  it  hath  a  capa- 
city ;  that  hath  a  fulness ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  '  the  fulness 

of  time.* 

"2.  But  nothing  is  full  at  first;  no  more  is  time.  By 
tod  by  '  venit  plenitudo.*  It  cometh  not  at  once,  or  straight- 
ways;  but  by  steps  and  paces,  nearer  and  nearer ;  fiUs  first  a 
quarter,  and  then  hal^  till  at  last  it  comes  to  the  brim.  And 
degrees  there  be  by  which  it  cometh,  *  ecce  palmares  posuisti 
•  Bom  in  London  1565;  died  in  Sonthwark  1626. 

o 
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dies  meos*  (Ps.  xxziz.  6),  from  which  word,  'palmares/  it  is  an 
observation  of  one  of  the  fathers,*  a  man  may  read  his  time  in 
his  own  hand.  Visibly  there  is  an  ascent ;  the  fingers  rise  still, 
till  they  come  to  the  top  of  the  middle  finger ;  and  when  they 
be  come  thither,  down  again  by  like  descent,  till  they  come  to 
the  little,  which  is  the  lowest  of  all.  So  is  it  in  our  time. 
It  riseth  still  by  degrees,  till  we  come  to  the  full  pitch  of  oar 
age,  and  then  declineth  again  till  we  grow  to  the  lower  end  of 
our  day&  But  howsoever  it  may  be  (as  it  oft  falls  out)^  the 
descent  is  sudden ;  we  go  down  headlong,  without  d^reei^  go 
away  in  a  moment :  yet  even  this  holdeth, — ^to  our  fulness  we 
come  not  but  by  degrees. 

"  3.  Now,  thirdly,  this  coming  hath  a  '  quando  Tenit^*  a 
time  when  it  cometh  thither.  As  a  time  there  is  when  we  mi^ 
say,  *  Nondimi  vcnit  hora,'  *  The  time  is  not  yet  come/  (wlule 
the  measure  is  yet  but  in  filling)  ;  so  at  the  last,  a  time  too 
that  we  may  say,  *  Venit  hora,'  *  The  time  is  now  come '  (when 
the  measure  is  fiill) ;  that  is,  a  time  there  is  when  time 
cometh  to  the  fiilL  As  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  cometh  to 
the  meridian  line ;  in  the  month,  when  it  cometh  to  the  point 
of  opposition  with  the  moon ;  in  the  year,  when  to  the  acd- 
stice ;  in  man,  when  he  cometh  to  his  fiill  years ;  for  that  is 
the  fulness  of  time  the  apostle  allegeth  in  three  yeraes 
before. 

*'  And  when  is  that  '  when '  that  time  thus  cometh  to  bis 
fiilness?  'Quando  misit  Deus,*  'when  God  sends  it;'  fijr 
time  receives  his  filling  from  God.  Of  itself  time  is  but  an 
empty  measure,  hath  nothing  in  it.  Many  days  and  months 
run  over  our  heads,  '  dies  inanes  *  (saith  the  psalmist),  '  menses 
Tacui'  (saith  Job),  empty  days,  void  months,  without  anythii^ 
to  fill  them. 

"  4.  That  which  filleth  time  is  some  memorable  thing  of 
God^s  pouring  into  it,  or  (as  it  is  in  the  text)  of  his  sending  to  fill 

*  Alcuin. 
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it  withaL     *  Misit  Deus  *  is  it^  and  so  cometh  time  to  be  more 
or  leBB  fiill  thereafter,  as  that  is  which  God  sends  to  fill  it 

"Now  many  memorable  missions  did  God  make  before  this 
liere,  whereby,  in  some  measure,  He  Med  up  certain  times  of 
the  year,  under  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  all  which  may  well 
be  tenned  '  the  implements  of  time.' 

**  Bat,  for  all  them,  the  measure  was  not  yet  fiill ;  filled 
-  palu^  to  a  certain  d^ree,  but  not  fiill  to  the  brim.     Full  it 
WIS  not  (seeing  it  might  be  still  fuller),  till  God  sent  That 
thu  which  a  more  fuller  could  not  be  sent. 

"  And  that  He  sent  when  He  sent  His  Son,  a  fuller  than 
^unn  He  could  not  send,  nor  time  could  not  receive.  There- 
fine^  with  the  sending  Him,  when  that  was,  time  was  at  the 
to^  That  was  the  *  quando  venit :'  then  it  was  *  plenitudo 
tempcnis'  indeed. 

*'(!.)  And  well  might  that  time  be  called  '  the  fulness  of 
tma'  For,  when  He  was  sent  into  the  world  in  whom  the 
Moem  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily;  in  whom  the  Spirit  was 
lot  by  measure;  in  whom  was  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth ; 
of  whose  fulness  we  all  received;  when  He  was  sent  that  was 
tkos  folly  then  was  time  at  the  fulL 

**{2.)  And  well  also  might  it  be  called  the  fulness  of  time 
in  another  regard.  For,  till  then,  all  was  but  in  promise,  in 
diadowa,  and  figures,  and  prophecies  only,  which  fill  not,  God 
knows.  Bat  when  the  performance  of  those  promises,  the 
body  of  those  shadows,  the  substance  of  those  figures,  the  ful- 
filing  or  filling  full  of  all  those  prophecies  came,  then  came  the 
fiibeii  of  time,  truly  so  called.  Till  then,  it  came  not :  then, 
it  came. 

**  (3.)  And  well  might  it  be  called  the  fulness  of  time  in  a 
third  respect  For  then  the  heir  (that  is,  the  world)  was  come 
to  his  full  age;  and  so,  that  the  fittest  time  for  him  to  be 
mt.  For  to  that  compareth  the  apostle  their  estate  then;  the 
former  times  under  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  as  the  non- 
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age  of  the  world,  '  fifub  pffidagogo/  viro  aroix^uh  At  thei 
(as  in  the  last  words  before  these):  their  estate  the 
children  in  their  minority,  little  differing  from  servants 
this  while  'nondum  venit/  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come.  But  a  time  there  was,  as  for  man,  so  for  mai 
come  to  his  full  years.  That  time  came  with  Christ's 
and  Chiist's  coming  with  it**  * 

Bishop  Andrewes  was  not  only  an  admired  preachei 
was  a  man  of  prayer.     He  is  said  to  have  spent  five 
every  day  in  devotional  exercises;  and  towards  the  doi 
his  every  thought  seemed  to  be  directed  heavenward, 
tations,  intercessions,  or  thanksgivings.     For  his  own  j 
he  had  written  out  in  Greek  a  Manual  of  Private  Di 
which  was  found  nearly  worn  away  by  constant  use;  ; 
ing  been  published,  it  has  been  repeatedly  translated- 
Dean  Stanhope,  and  lately  by  the  Eev.  Peter  Ha 
reader  will  recognise  even  here  some  of  the  good 
punctilious  method  and  quaint  precision. 

Deuteronomy  viL  1. 

"  Preserve  me,  O  God, 
From  the  pride  of  the  Amorite, 
the  envy  of  the  Hittite, 
the  wrath  of  the  Perizzite, 
the  gluttony  of  the  Girgashite, 
the  wantonness  of  the  Hivite, 
the  covetousness  of  the  Canaanite, 
And  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Jebusite. 
And  grant  me,  in  their  stead, 

*  "  Preached  before  the  King's  Muestie,  at  Whitehall,  on  He 
ZXT  of  December,  a.d.  MDax.,  being  Christ-maMe  day."  In  \ 
the  ipelling  of  words  often  agreed  better  than  now  with  their  etyx 
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Humility  and  charity, 
Patience  and  temperance, 
Chastity  and  contentedness, 
With  spiritual  zeaL** 

9n  ^kt  of  iFott^. 

**  I  believe  and  acknowledge 
In  the  Fatheb,  His  paternal  affection ; 
h  tbe  Almighty,  His  saving  power ; 
h  the  Creator,  His  providence, 
Whereby  the  world 
Ii  preserved,  governed,  and  perfected  : 

h  Jbus^  His  salvation ; 
h  Cheibt,  His  holy  unction  ; 
hthe  only  Son,  adoption ; 
Ia  the  Lord,  a  master^s  care ; 
In  His  conception  and  nativity, 

Hie  purification  of  our  impure  conception  and  nativity — 
(Pa.lL  5> 
lu  HIb  sufferings,  those  evils  turned  away. 

Which  we  most  righteously  have  deserved ; 
Ib  HIb  cross,  the  curse  of  the  law  (GaL  ilL  10),  \ 
In  His  death,  the  sting  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  56),  I  abolished ; 
la  His  burial,  our  final  corruption  in  the  grave,  j 
In  His  descent^  that  we  are  saved  fix>m  going  whither  wc 

i&erit  to  go; 
Ifi  His  resurrection,  the  first-firuits  offered  of  them  that  sleep — 

(1  Cor.  XV.  20) ; 
In  His  ascension,  that  He  goeth  to  prepare  a  place  for  us — 

(John  ziv.  2) ; 

In  His  seat  at  the  right  hand.  His  willingness  to  make  interces- 

aon  lor  us ; 

o  2 
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In  His  second  coming,  His  receptkm  of  His  own  to  Himaeli 

(John  ziv.  3) ; 
In  His  judgment,  the  reward  of  every  man  according  to  ! 

works — (Matt  rvL  27)  : 

In  the  Holy  Qhost,  His  power  from  on  high  (Luke  zziv.  4 

Secretly  and  invisibly, 
Tet  effectually  and  undeniably, 
Converting  unto  holiness : 

In  the  Church,  the  mystical  body  of  those  who  are  called  fr 
all  the  quarters  of  the  world  unto  a  brotherhood  in  fiuth  c 
godliness : 

In  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the  mutual  participation  in  sa 

tification  vouchsafed  to  every  member  of  that  mystical  bo 

unto  an  assurance  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  unto  a  h^ 

of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  exaltation  unto 
etemaL" 

9n  9ct  of  )Prat^ 

"  O  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  bless  Thee 
For  my  being, 

My  life, 

My  endowment  with  reason ; 
For  my  nourishment^ 

My  preservation, 

My  guidance ; 
For  my  education, 

My  civil  government^ 

My  religion ; 
For  the  gifts  of  grace, 

Of  nature, 

Of  the  world ; 
For  my  redemption, 
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My  regeneration, 
My  instruction  in  the  truth ; 
For  the  voice  of  Thy  calling, 
Repeated  often, 
Again  and  again ; 
For  Thy  patience, 
Thy  long-aufiferin^ 
Thy  veiy  long  forbearance, 
Many  a  time  and  oft, 
And  many  a  year,  till  now ; 
For  all  the  benefits  I  have  received. 
For  all  my  undertakings  which  have  prospered ; 
For  all  the  little  good  I  may  have  done ; 
For  the  enjoyment  of  present  good. 
For  Thy  promise  and  my  hope 
Of  enjoying  good  to  come  : 
For  my  kind  and  honest  parents, 
My  gentle  teachers, 
My  beneflEustora,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
My  brethren,  of  one  mind  with  me, 
My  congr^ation,  who  listen  to  me ; 
My  relations,  who  are  my  Mends, 
My  faithful  domestics. 
For  all,  who 

Writings 
Sermons 
Discourses 
By  their  |  Prayers 
Examples 
Reproofs 
Persecutions  ^ 
For  all  these,  and  for  all  others, 
Known  or  unknown, 
Open  or  concealed, 


have  done  me  good. 
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Remembered  or  forgotten. 

Asked  or  unasked, 
I  praise  Thee  and  will  praise, 
I  bless  Thee  and  will  bless^ 
I  thank  Thee,  and  will  give  Thee  thanks. 

Who  am  I,  O  Lord  God,  and  what  is  my  father's  1 
(2  Sam.  viL  18),  that  Thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a 
dog  as  I  am  ? — (2  Sam.  ix.  8). 

What  reward  shall  I  give  unto  the  Lord,  for  all  the  be 
that  He  hath  done  unto  me  I — (Psalm  cxvL  12). 

What  thanks  can  I  render  unto  Qod  for  all  things,  wl 
He  hath  spared  me  until  now  V 

9n  ^  ot  Snterceswfom 

"  Let  us  pray 
For  the  successful  warfare  and  increase  of  eveiy  Chr 

army,  against  the  enemies  of  our  most  holy  faith. 
For  our  holy  Fathers,  and  all  brethren  in  Christ. 
For  those  who  hate,  and  those  who  love  us. 
For  those  who  pity  us,  and  minister  unto  our  wants. 
For  those  whom  we  have  promised  to  remember  h 

prayers. 
For  the  liberation  of  all  who  are  in  bonds. 
For  our  absent  fathers  and  families. 
For  those  who  traverse  the  wide  ocean. 
For  those  who  are  bending  under  infirmity. 

Let  us  commemorate 
Beligious  kings,  and  prelates  in  the  Church ; 
The  founders  of  this  holy  building ; 
Our  parents,  and  all  our  forefstthers  and  brethren,  wb 
gone  before  ua 
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Let  Thy  mighty  hand,  O  Lord,  be  ever  with  me  for  pro- 
tection; 

Thy  mercy  in  Christ  for  my  salvation ; 

Thy  unerring  Word  for  my  instruction ; 

The  grace  of  Thy  quickening  Spirit  for  my  comfort,  even 
onto  the  end,  and  in  the  end. 


Soul 

Body 

Blood 

Water 

Stripes 

Sweat 

Wounds 


\ 


>  of  Christy  < 


^  sanctify     "* 

strengthen 

redeem 

wash  )  me. 

heal 

refresh 
yhide  > 


The  peace  of  Qod,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 
yoor  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. — 
(PluL  iy.  7y 

Ab  if  to  take  off  the  edge  of  envy  and  preserve  the  world's 
jood  humour,  it  has  been  observed  that  wise  men  usually  com- 
pound for  their  excess  of  understanding  by  committing,  at  least 
ooce  in  their  lives,  some  great  folly.  The  acute  and  wary 
Eldon  threw  himself  off  the  path  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  by 
I  runaway  marriage;  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  destroyed  his  prospects  of  diplomatic  dis- 
tinction by  clandestinely  wedding  the  niece  of  his  patron,  Lord 
KUesmere.  But,  just  as  his  heroic  exertions  on  behalf  of  his 
beautiful  bride  were  blessed  by  Providence,  and  ended  in  John 
Scott*s  promotion  to  the  woolsack  and  an  earldom;  so  John 
Do30fE*s*  devotion  to  the  lady  whom  he  had. so  precipitately 
erased  proved  another  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  what  usually 
turns  out  an  unbroken  tale  of  sordid  embarrassment  and  matri- 

*  Bom  in  London  1678;  died  there  1631. 
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monial  misery,*  and,  after  a  long  ordeal  of  privation, ' 
successful  courtier  found  a  new  life  in  Christianitj,  anc 
calling  in  the  gospel  ministry.  The  fame  of  his  great 
preceded  him  to  the  pulpit,  and  within  a  year  of  his  e 
into  holy  orders,  he  had  the  offer  of  no  less  than  fourt 
ings;  but  they  were  all  in  the  country :  and  not  only 
the  warm  attachment  to  London  of  one  bom  and  bre 
but  he  felt  the  spell  which  even  then  the  heart  of  th 
was  beginning  to  exercise  over  men  abounding  in  Ij 
affection  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  was  re 
to  leave  it.  Nor  did  he.  B[is  late  brethren,  the  bene 
Lincoln's  Inn,  gave  him  their  lectureship,  and  King 
who  prided  himself  on  having  directed  Dr  Donne's  stt 
divinity,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  eve 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's. 

That  great  reader  and  inveterate  generaliser,  Coleridge 
a  distinction  amongst  English  theologians  which  we  deei 
tially  true  : — "  There  have  been  many,  and  those  illu 
divines  in  our  Church,  from  Elizabeth  to  the  present  da; 
overvaluing  the  accident  of  antiquity,  and  arbitrarily 
mining  the  appropriation  of  the  words  ^  ancient,'  *  pri] 

*  Of  all  quaint  images,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  is  contained  in 
valediction  to  his  wife,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  to  France : — 

*'  If  we  be  two,  we  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two : 
Thy  soul,  the  fix'd  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  does  if  the  other  do. 

"  And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet  when  my  other  far  does  roam. 
Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it. 
And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

"  Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun." 
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and  the  like,  to  a  certain  date,  as,  for  example,  all  before  the 
fooith,  fifUi,  or  sizth  centuiy,  were  resolute  protesters  against 
tiiee(»mptions  and  tyranny  of  the  Bomish  hierarch,  and  yet 
lagged  behind  Lather  and  the  Reformers  of  the  first  generation. 
Heooe  I  have  long  seen  the  necessity  or  expedience  of  a  three- 
fold division  of  divines.  There  are  many,  whom  Qod  forbid 
that  1  should  call  Papistic,  or,  like  Laud,  Montague,  Heylyn, 
and  others,  longing  for  a  pope  at  Lambeth,  whom  yet  I  dare 
Bot  name  aposfcolia  Therefore  I  divide  our  theologians  into 
—1.  i^postolic  or  Pauline ;  2.  Patristic ;  3.  Papal  Even  in 
Doone,  and  still  more  in  Bishop  Andrewes  and  Hackett,  there 
11  a  atrong  Patristic  leaven.*'  *  la  both  the  spirit  and  style  of 
the  fint  of  the  following  extracts,  Donne  is  just  an  English 
Beniard  or  Jerome  : — 

l^ast  ti^ou  Gottnt)  f^oneg  ?  t 

"Both  St  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom  put  this  difference  be- 
tween the  labour  of  the  ant  and  the  bee,  that  the  ants  work 
but  ht  themselves,  the  bee  for  others.  Though  the  ants  have 
a  commonwealth  of  their  own,  yet  those  fathers  call  their 
hibonr  but  private  labour^  because  no  other  commonwealth 
hare  benefit  by  their  labour,  but  their  own.  Direct  thy  labours 
m  thy  calling  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and  then  thou  art  a 
Q?il,  a  moral  ant ;  but  consider  also  that  all  that  are  of  the 
hoaaehold  of  the  fedthfiil,  and  profess  the  same  truth  of  religion, 
aw  part  of  this  public,  and  direct  thy  labours  for  the  glory  of 
Christ  Jesus  amongst  them  too,  and  then  thou  art  a  religious 
and  a  Christian  bee,  amd  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  shall  be  honey. 
The  labour  of  the  ant  is  '  sub  Dio,*  open,  evident,  manifest ; 
the  labour  of  the  bee  is  '  sub  tecto,'  in  a  house,  in  a  hive  :  they 
"*ill  do  good,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  seen  to  do  it ;  they 
>fect  not  glory,  nay,  they  avoid  it.     For  in  experience,  when 

*  Cderidge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 
f  ProT.  xxT.  16. 
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some  men,  curious  of  natural  knowledge,  have  loade  tkair 
hives  of  glass,  that  by  that  transparancy  they  mig^t  see  flu 
bees*  manner  of  working,  the  bees  have  made  it  their  fint  mA 
to  line  that  glass  hive  with  a  crust  of  wax,  that  they  m^^ 
work  and  not  be  discerned.  It  is  a  blessed  sincerity  to  vodc 
as  the  ant^  professedly,  openly;  but  because  there  mayU 
cases  when  to  do  so  would  destroy  the  whole  work,  tho^^ 
there  be  a  cloud  and  a  curtain  between  thee  and  the  eyv  of 
men,  yet  if  thou  do  them  clearly  in  the  sight  of  Gkxl,  that  Hs 
see  His  glory  advanced  by  thee,  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  shsU  U 
honey. 

''  Hiny  names  Aristomachus  Solensis,  that  ^>ent  threesoon 
years  in  the  contemplation  of  bees ;  our  whole  time  lor  titf 
exercise  is  but  threescore  minutes,  and  therefore  we  sqr  *^ 
more  of  this  but,  vcide  ad  apem,  practise  the  sedulity  of  tha 
bee,  labour  in  thy  calling ;  and  the  community  of  the  be^ 
believe  that  thou  art  called  to  assist  others ;  and  the  secrecy 
of  the  bee,  that  the  greatest  and  most  authorised  spy  see  it  bA 
to  supplant  it ;  and  the  purity  of  the  bee,  that  never  settktk 
upon  any  foul  thing,  that  thou  never  take  a  foul  way  to  a  fiir 
end :  and  the  fruit  of  thy  labour  shall  be  honey ;  Qod  ahiH 
give  thee  the  sweetness  of  this  world,  honour,  and  ease,  and 
plenty,  and  He  shall  give  thee  honey-comb  with  thy  honey,  thil 
which  preserves  thy  honey  to  thee,  that  is,  a  religions  knoiv- 
ledge  that  all  this  is  but  honey." 

33Ie00etini00, 

"  The  furthest  that  any  of  the  philosophers  went  in  the  dia- 
covery  of  blessedness,  was  but  to  come  to  that,  to  pronomioa 
that  no  man  could  be  called  blessed  before  his  death ;  not  thit 
they  had  found  what  kind  of  better  blessedness  they  wmt  to 
after  their  death,  but  that  still,  till  death,  they  were  sure  evoy 
man  was  subject  to  new  miseries,  and  interruptions  of  any- 
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'h  they  could  call  blessedness.  The  Christian  philo- 
I  fiurther ;  it  shews  ns  a  perfecter  bl^lssedness  than 
tved  for  the  next  life^  and  it  imparts  that  blessedness 
also  :  the  pure  in  heart  are  blessed  already,  not  only 
^y,  that  they  are  in  a  better  way  of  blessedness 
B  are,  bnt  actually  in  a  present  possession  of  it ;  for 
and  the  next  world  are  not  to  the  pure  in  heart  two 
t  two  rooms, — a  gallery  to  pass  through,  and  a  lodg- 
.  in, — ^in  the  same  house,  *which  are  both  under  one 
t  Jesus.  So  the  joy,  and  the  sense  of  salvation,  which 
a  heart  have  here,  is  not  a  joy  severed  from  the  joy 
but  a  joy  that  begins  in  us  here,  and  continues  and 
es  us  thither,  and  there  flows  on,  and  dilates  itself 
ite  expansion.'* 

Wf)t  ^ttre  |^eart« 

ise  is  not  clean,  though  all  the  dust  be  swept  to- 
it  lie  still  in  a  comer  within  doors  ;  a  conscience  is 
by  having  recollected  all  her  sins  in  the  memory, 
lay  fester  there,  and  gangrene  even  to  desperation, 
ve  emptied  them  in  the  bottomless  sea  of  the  blood 
Jesus,  and  the  mercy  of  His  Father,  by  this  way  of 
But  a  house  is  not  clean  neither,  though  the  dust 
out,  if  there  hang  cobwebs  about  the  walls,  in  how 
ers  soever.     A  conscience  is  not  clean,  though  the 
ht  to  our  memory  by  this  examination  be  cast  upon 
cy,  and  the  merits  of  His  Son,  by  confession,  if  there 
me  but  a  cobweb, — a  little,  but  a  sinful  delight  in 
»ry  of  those  sins  which  I  had  formerly  committed. 
y  men  sin  over  the  sins  of  their  youth  again,  in  their 
sinful  delight  in  remembering  those  sins,  and  a  sin- 
that  their  bodies  were  not  past  them  !     How  many 
)ver  some  sins  but  imaginarily  (and  yet  danmably), 
[  times,  which  they  never  sinned  actually  at  all,  by 
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filling  their  imaginations  with  such  thonghts  as  these— Ho 
would  I  be  revenged  of  such  an  enemy,  if  I  were  in  sach 
place  of  authority  !  How  easily  could  I  overthrow  such 
wasteful  young  man,  and  compass  his  land,  if  I  had  b 
money  to  feed  his  humours  !  Those  sins  which  we  have  nev 
been  able  to  do  actually  to  the  harm  of  others,  we  do  as  hm 
fiilly  to  our  own  souls,  by  a  sinful  desire  of  them  and  a  ainf 
delight  in  them." 

"  When  that  snow  shall  be  dissolved,  there  will  be  a  gre 
flood,**  was  the  affectionate  remark  of  a  parishioner  as  he  gas 
on  the  white  locks  of  the  venerable  minister  of  Broughto 
The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled,  and  never  was  there  great 
lamentation  in  Northamptonshire  than  when  devout  ma 
carried  Robert  Bolton*  to  his  burial.  He  died  in  the  sax 
year  with  Dr  Donne,  and,  like  him,  had  reached  middle  li 
an  irreligious  man  :  but  after  his  conversion  and  entrance  < 
the  ministry,  he  became  what  Coleridge  would  have  called 
divine  of  the  Pauline  or  Apostolic  school,  and  what  his  co 
temporaries  called  a  Puritan.  His  commanding  presence,  li 
masculine  style,  and  his  profound  earnestness,  made  him  i 
impressive  preacher  whilst  he  lived ;  and  on  account  of  tiic 
weighty  and  scriptural  contents,  pervaded  by  a  rich  pencm 
experience,  and  brightened,  but  not  bedizened,  by  a  livei 
fancy,  his  works  are  still  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  tl 
olden  divinity,  t  His  exit  from  mortality  was  a  perfect  & 
thanasia.  "  By  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God,  I  am  as  fiill  < 
comfort  as  my  heart  can  hold,  and  feel  nothing  in  my  soul  bi 
Christ,  with  whom  I  heartily  desire  to  be."    And  when  a  da 

*  Bom  at  Blackbarn,  Lancafthire,  1572 ;  died  1631. 

f  The  best  known  are  his  "  State  of  True  Happiness^"  "  Directions  i 
Walking  with  God/  "  Instnictions  for  the  Right  Comforting  of  Afflid 
Ck)nscienoeB/'  and  the  posthumoos  volume,  "  The  Poor  Last  Things."  0 
extract  is  from  the  second  of  the  above. 
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fiiend  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  whether  he  felt  much 
pain,  he  replied,  "  Truly,  no  :  the  greatest  pain  I  feel  is  your 
.  cold  hand," — ^it  was  the  middle  of  December, — and  presently 
expired. 

^artion  for  tfje  OEotdt  of  Zina, 

" 'Of  the  pardonableness  of  my  other  sins,*  saith  another,  'I 

ooold  be  reasonably  well  persuaded ;  but,  alas !  there  la  one 

above  all  the  rest  which  I  find  to  be  so  full  of  rank  and  hellish 

poiwn — of  such  a  deep  and  damnable  die — ^to  have  struck  so 

de^rately  in   the  days  of  my  lewdness  at  the  very  face  of 

God  Himself,  and  fsur  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ 

tium  the  spear  that  pierced  Him  bleeding  upon  the  cross,  and 

which  at  this  present  stares  in  the  eye  of  my  newly  awaked 

ttd  wounded  conscience  with  such  horror  and  gnsliness,  that 

Ifear  me  divine  justice  will  think  it  fitter  to  have  this  most 

loathsome  inexpiable  stain  rather  at  length  fired  out  of  my 

sod  with  everlasting  flames  (if  it  were  possible  that  eternal  fire 

could  expiate  the  sinful  stains  of  any  impenitent  damned  soul), 

tlaa  to  be  fairly  washed  away  in  the  meantime  with  His  blood, 

whom  I  so  cruelly  and  cursedly  pierced  with  it.     Oh  !  this  is 

it  that  lies  now  upon  my  heart  like  a  mountain  of  lead,  and 

cachains  it  with  inexplicable  terror  to  the  dust  and  place  of 

dngons.      This    alone    stings  desperately — ^keeps  me  from 

Christ,  and  cuts  me  off  from  all  hope  of  heaven.     I  am  afraid 

By  wilful  wallowing  in  it  heretofore  hath  so  reprobated  my 

land,  seared  my  conscience,  and  hardened  my  heart,  that  I 

daQ  never  be  able  to  repent  with  any  hope  of  pardon.* 

'*  And  why  so  ?  Is  this  sin  of  thine  greater  than  Manasseh*s 
funiliarity  with  wicked  spirits  1  than  Paul's  drinking  up  the 
Uood  of  saints  ?  than  any  of  theirs  in  that  black  bill,  1  Cor. 
'i  10,  11,  who,  notvrithstanding,  were  afterward  upon  repent- 
iQoe  washed,  sanctified,  and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
fcsog,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God?   than  that  horrible 
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wa  of  killing  Chiist  Jesus,  and  yet  the  murderers  of  that 
and  Holy  One,  upon  their  true  compunction  of  hearty 
saved  by  that  precious  blood  which  they  had  cruelly  sp 
as  water  upon  the  ground  ?  But  be  it  what  it  will, — a  sc 
an,  a  crimson  sin,  a  ciying  sin  ;  and  add  unto  it  Satan's  i 
cious  aggravations,  and  all  that  horror  which  the  dejoctec 
of  thy  present  afflicted  spirit  and  darkness  of  thy  melan< 
imagination  can  put  upon  it;  yet  Paul*s  precious  ant 
(Rom.  V.  20)  holds  triumphantly  sovereign  as  well  against 
heinousness  of  any  one  sin  as  the  confluence  of  many.  '  ^ 
sin  abounded,  grace  overaboundod.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  I 
case,  and  to  be  deplored  even  with  tears  of  blood,  that 
shouldst  ever  have  so  highly  dishonoured  thy  gracious  Qod 
such  a  horrible  sin  in  the  days  of  thy  vanity,  and  thou  01 
est  rather  to  choose  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses 
commit  it  again ;  yet  if  thy  heart,  now  truly  wounded 
horror  and  hate  of  it,  will  but  cleave  to  the  truth  and  te; 
heartedness  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  promises,  and  ML  intc 
blessed  and  bleeding  arms,  stretched  out  most  lovingly  to 
and  refresh  thee,  as  the  heinousness  of  it  has  abounded 
tofore.  His  grace  will  now  abound  to  the  same  proportion 
much  mfyre.  Nay,  I  will  shew  thee  a  pearL  In  this  cae 
accident,  Qod*s  mercies  shall  be  extraordinarily  honoun 
pardoning  such  a  prodigious  provocation;  because  the; 
thereby,  as  it  were,  put  to  it,  and  their  deamess;  sweei 
and  infiniteness  proved  to  the  greatest  height  and  excel] 
and  the  blood  of  Christ  made,  as  it  were,  more  orient 
illustrious,  and  the  honour  and  preciousness  of  it  advance 
washing  away  such  a  heinous,  hellish  spot  If  we  bring  bi 
believing  hearts  towards  His  mercy-seat,  it  is  the  Lord*s 
to  forgive  all  sorts  of  offences,  iniquity,  transgression,  an 
It  is  His  covenant  to  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  us  that  wi 
be  clean,  and  to  cleanse  us  *  from  all  our  filthiness,  and  a 
idols,* — even  from  idolatry,  thehighest  villanyagainstthem 
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rf  Heaven ;  so  that  even  a  Papiat,  upon  repentance,  maybe  saved. 
It  is  His  promise  not  only  to  pardon  ordinary  sins,  but  those 
also  which  be  as  scarlet,  and  red  like  crimson.     It  is  His  free 
oompaasion  to  cast  all   our  sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea 
(Mieah  viL  19).     Now,  the  sea,  by  reason  of  his  vastness,  can 
drown  as  well  mountains  as  mole-hills  ;  the  boundless  ocean  of 
Qod*s  mercies  can  swallow  up  our  mightiest  sins  much  more. 
It  is  His  merciful  power  to  blot  out  our  sins  as  a  cloud.    Now 
the  strength  of  the  summer  s  sun  is  able  to  scatter  the  thickest 
fDg,  as  well  as  the  thinnest  mist — ^nay,  to  drive  away  the  dark- 
est midnight ;  the  irresistible  heat  of  Qod's  fr^e  love,  shining 
tbiodgh  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  upon  a  penitent  soul,  to 
dissolve  to  nothing  the  desperatest  work  of  darkness,  and  most 
borrible  sin,  &r  more  easily.     But  this  mystery  of  mercy  and 
nirade  of  Qod's  free  love  is  a  jewel  only  for  truly  humbled 
took    Let  no  stranger  to  the  life  of  godliness  meddle  with  it. 
Let  no  swine  trample  it  under  his  feet.*" 

Of  the  same  school  with  Bolton  was  Richard  Sibbs,*  who, 
notwithstanding  his  notorious  Piuitanism,  continued  master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  till  the  day  of  lus  death.  His 
" Bruised  Reed"  was  a  chief  means  of  Richard  Baxter's  con- 
version, and  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  His  numerous 
writings  are  characterised  by  solidity  of  judgment,  gentleness 
of  spirit,  and  a  wide  range  of  Christian  experience.  Our  sped- 
iDen  is  taken  from  his 

iWetittatiand. 

"  Qod  bears  not  in  vain  the  name  of  a  Father ;  He  fills  it  up 

5      to  the  fulL     It  is  a  name  of  indulgence,  of  hope,  of  provision, 

^-ft  name  of  protection.     It  argues  the  mitigation  of  punish- 

tamt :  a  little  is  enough  for  a  father.     In  all  temptations,  oh 

fct  us,  by  prayer,  fly  to  the  arms  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 

*  Born  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  1577  ;  died  1635. 

2p 
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expect  from  Him  all  that  a  father  should  do  for  his  diild,  at 
provision,  protection,  indulgence,  yea,  and  seasonable  coneo- 
tions  (which  are  as  necessary  for  us  as  our  daily  bread),  and 
when  we  die  we  may  expect  our  inheritance,  because  in  Ohnfli 
He  is  our  Father.  But  yet  we  must  remember  the  name  of  a 
father  is  a  word  of  relation ;  duty  is  expected  from  us;  we 
must  reverence  Him  as  a  father,  with  fear  and  love  :  He  is  a 
great  GkKl,  we  ought  to  fear  Him ;  He  is  merciful,  yea,  hath 
bowels  of  mercy,  we  ought  to  love  Him ;  if  we  tremble  before 
Him,  we  forget  that  He  is  loving,  and  if  overbold,  we  also 
forget  that  He  is  a  great  and  holy  Gk)d  ;  therefore  we  should 
always  go  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  reverence,  holy  love,  and 
filial  confidence  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

**  Qod's  children  never  hate  corruption  more  than  when  they 
have  been  overcome  :  the  best  men  living  have  corruptions 
which  they  see  not  till  they  break  out  by  temptations.  When 
these  corruptions  are  discovered,  it  stirs  up  our  hatred,  and 
hatred  stirs  up  endeavour,  and  endeavour  revenge ;  so  thai 
Gk»d's  children  should  not  even  be  discouraged  by  their  frdls ; 
but,  looking  to  Jesus,  run  the  race  set  before  them. 

"  A  Christian,  in  his  minority,  is  not  fit  to  possess  all  thai 
he  hath  a  title  to,  but  yet  so  much  is  allotted  to  him  as  will 
conduct  him  through  life,  and  to  heaven.  If  therefore  in  wanty 
he  hath  contentment,  and  in  suffering  he  hath  patience,  dtci 
All  things  are  his,  as  well  what  he  wants,  as  what  he  eigoyi^ 
for  he  is  Christ's. 

**  He  must  needs  be  rich,  whose  poverty  and  crosses  axe 
made  riches  to  him.  Qod  never  takes  away  or  withholds  out- 
ward blessings  from  His  children,  but  He  makes  it  up  in  better, 
in  inward.  They  gain  by  all  their  losses,  and  grow  rich  by  all 
their  wants  :  for  how  many  are  there  in  the  world  that  had  not 
been  so  rich  in  grace,  if  they  had  had  abundance  of  earthly 
things !  So  that,  though  they  be  poor  in  the  world,  they  are 
rich  in  God,  rich  in  grace, '  rich  in  frdth,'  as  St  James  saith: 
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tlie  greatest  grievances  and  ills  in  the  world  turn  to  a  Christian's 
profit^  as  HJcJmess,  shames  and  deatL  The  Spirit  of  Qod  is 
like  the  stone  that  men  talk  so  o^  that  turns  all  into  gold  :  it 
teadbeth  us  to  make  a  spiritual  use,  and  to  extract  comfort  out 
of  ereiy  thing,  the  worst  things  we  can  suifer  in  the  world. 
^All  things  are  ours.'  The  Spirit  of  Qod  helps  us  to  make 
good  use  even  of  Satan's  temptations,  to  cleave  faster  to  the 
Fountain  of  good. 

''Christ  chiefly  manifests  Himself  in  times  of  affliction, 
becaiue  then  the  soul  unites  itself  most  closely  by  faith  to 
OavL  The  soul,  in  time  of  prosperity,  scatters  its  affections 
and  loseth  itself  in  the  creature ;  but  there  is  a  uniting  power 
in  sanctified  afflictions,  by  which  a  believer  (as  in  ndn  a  hen 
ooUects  her  brood)  gathers  his  best  affections  unto  his  Father 
and  his  God. 

''Th^e  are  four  things  observable  in  the  nature  of  love: 
fint,  an  estimation  of  the  party  beloved ;  secondly,  a  desire  to 
be  j<Hned  to  him ;  thirdly,  a  settled  contentment ;  fourthly,  a 
deiire  to  please  the  party  in  all  things.  So  there  is  first  in 
eroy  Christian  a  high  estimation  of  Qod  in  Christ ;  he  makes 
dioifieaf  Him  above  all  things,  and  speaks  largely  in  His  com- 
■endation :  secondly,  he  desires  to  be  united  to  Him;  and 
where  this  desire  is,  there  is  an  intercourse,  he  will  open  his 
Bund  to  Him  by  prayer,  and  go  to  Him  in  all  his  ccmsultations 
fi)f  eounsel :  thirdly,  he  places  contentment  in  Him  alone, 
because  in  the  worst  condition  he  finds  peace  and  comfort 
iriieii  the  light  of  His  countenance  shines  upon  him :  fourthly, 
heaeeks  to  please  Him;  he  labours  so  to  act,  that  Qod  may  in 
C3iriat  delight  in  him;  love  stirs  up  his  soul  to  remove  all 
things  distasteful  to  Him.  He  asks,  as  David  did,  '  Is  there 
yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  shew  him 
kbdness  for  Jonathan's  sake?'     How  can  I  honour  my  Qod? 

**  A  woman,  when  she  marries  a  husband,  gives  up  her  will 
to  him :  so  doth  eveiy  Christian  when  he  is  married  to  Christ : 
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he  gives  up  hia  will,  and  all  that  he  hath,  and  sait^  Lord,  I 
have  nothing,  but  if  Thou  callest  for  it,  Thou  shalt  have  it 
again. 

"  Our  happiness  consists  in  due  subordination  and  confor- 
mity to  Christ ;  therefore  let  us  labour  to  carry  ourselves  as  He 
did  to  His  Father,  to  £Us  friends,  to  His  enemies.  In  the  days 
of  His  flesh.  He  prayed  whole  nights  to  ELis  Father.  How  hxAj 
and  heavenly  minded !  He  took  occasion  from  vines,  and  stonei^ 
and  sheep,  for  heavenly  discourse ;  and  when  He  rose  from  the 
dead,  He  spake  only  of  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
As  for  His  behaviour  towards  His  friends,  *He  would  not 
quench  the  smoking  flax,  nor  break  the  bruised  reed:*  He  did 
not  reproach  Peter  with  his  denial ;  but  was  of  a  winning  dis- 
position to  all :  and  as  for  His  conduct  to  His  enemies,  He  did 
not  call  for  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  them,  but  dropped 
many  tears  for  those  that  shed  His  blood,  *  O  Jerusalem,'  &c» ; 
and  upon  the  cross, '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  :'  so  that  to  be  like  minded  to  Christ,  conaidflr 
how  He  carried  Himself  to  His  Father,  to  His  friends,  to  IGb 
enemies,  yea,  to  the  devil  himself.  Even  when  he  comes  to  i» 
in  wife,  children,  friends,  &c.,  we  must,  as  Christ  did,  say  to 
Satan,  Qet  thee  hence ;  and  when  we  deal  with  those  that  have 
the  spirit  of  the  devil  in  them,  we  must  not  render  reproach 
for  reproach,  but  answer  them,  *  It  is  written.' 

**  True  zeal  for  Qod's  glory  is  joined  with  true  love  to  men  ; 
therefore,  all  that  are  violent,  injurious,  and  insolent^  need 
never  talk  of  glorifying  Ood,  so  long  as  they  despise  the 
meanest  of  men. 

<*  A  child  of  Qod  is  the  greatest  freeman,  and  the  best  sef^ 
vant,  even  as  Christ  Himself  was  the  best  Servant,  yet  none  so 
free ;  and  the  greater  portion  any  man  hath  of  Christ's  spirit^ 
the  freer  disposition  he  hath,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  serve  ev&y 
one  in  love. 

'^  Sight  is  the  noblest  sense.   It  is  qidck — ^we  can  look  from 
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ttiih  to  heaven  in  a  moment;  it  is  large — we  can  see  the 
henusphere  of  the  heavens  at  one  view ;  it  is  sure  and  certain— 
in  hearing  we  may  be  deceived ;  and  lastly,  it  is  the  most  affect- 
iAgsoise.  Even  so,  faith  is  the  quickest,  the  largest,  the  most 
certain,  the  most  affecting  grace :  like  an  eagle  in  the  clouds, 
at  (me  view  it  sees  Christ  in  heaven,  and  looks  down  upon  the 
wodd  j  it  looks  backwards  and  forwards,  it  sees  things  past, 
pRaeat,  and  to  come ;  therefore  this  grace  is  said,  2  Cor.  iv. 
18,  to  behold  things  tmseen  and  eternal 

^  Where  the  Spirit  dwells  largely  in  any  man,  there  is  bold- 
Mas  in  Qod*8  cause,  a  contempt  of  the  world  :  *  He  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  that  strengthens  him  ;*  his  mind  is 
eoatent  and  settled ;  he  can  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  others, 
ttd  not  be  offended  (for  the  weak  in  grace  are  soonest 
oftnded),  and  is  ready  to  say,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
qvickly.*  But  if  corruption  bears  sway,  then  he  says,  '  O  stay 
a  little  that  I  may  recover  strength ;'  that  is.  Stay  a  while 
that  I  may  repent :  the  soul  in  such  a  frame  not  being  fit  to 
<9pear  before  God,  but  only  when  the  Spirit  imparts  grace 
ttd  divine  consolations. 

**  The  Spirit  of  Qod  may  be  known  to  be  in  weak  Chris- 
tiaoB,  as  the  soul  is  known  to  be  in  the  body  by  the  pulse. 
htn  80  the  Spirit  is  discovered  by  groaning  under  sin,  sigh- 
ing, complaining,  that  it  is  so  with  them,  and  no  better :  so 
that  they  are  out  of  love  with  themselves :  this  is  a  happy 
agn  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  such  souls. 

"  Our  life  here  is  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  another ; 
ve  have  large  capacities,  memories,  affections^  and  expecta- 
^aoL  Qod  doth  not  give  us  such  powers  for  this  world  only, 
but  for  heaven. 

**A  sincere  heart  that  is  burdened  with  sin  desires  not 
heaven,  so  much  to  leave  pain,  as  because  that  is  the  place 
where  he  shall  be  free  from  sin,  and  have  the  image  of  God 
and  Christ  perfected  in  his  soul :  therefore  a  sincere  spirit 
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comes  under  the  word,  not  so  much  because  an  eloqnen 
preaches,  as  to  hear  Divine  truths ;  for  the  power  of  the 
goes  with  them  to  carry  on  His  own  work.  You  < 
satisfy  the  desires  of  a  Christian  but  with  Divine  truths, 
desire  of  our  soul  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remembra 
thee.' 

"  It  is  a  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  we  yield  i 
souls  to  Christ,  who  has  gone  before  to  provide  a  place  i 
this  was  one  end  of  His  being  taken  up  to  heaven,  to  p 
a  place  for  us.  Therefore,  when  we  die,  we  have  not  a 
to  seek,  our  house  is  provided  beforehand ;  Christ  was 
up  to  glory,  to  provide  glory  for  us.  Even  as  paradi 
provided  for  Adam  before  he  was  made,  so  we  have  a  he 
paradise  provided  for  us ;  we  had  a  place  in  heaven  bef 
were  bom.  What  a  comfort  is  this  at  the  hour  of  deat 
at  the  death  of  our  Mends,  that  they  are  gone  to  Christ : 
glory !  We  were  shut  out  of  the  first  paradise  by  th 
Adam;  our  comfort  is,  that  now  the  heavenly  parad 
Christ  is  open.  *  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
disc,*  saith  Christ  to  the  penitent  thief  There  was  an 
to  keep  paradise  when  Adam  was  shut  out ;  but  there  i 
to  keep  us  out  of  heaven ;  nay,  the  angels  arc  ready  to  < 
our  souls  to  heaven,  as  they  did  Lazarus ;  and  as  they  i 
panied  Christ  in  His  ascension  to  heaven,  so  they  c 
souls  of  His  children.** 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
and  bookish  lad  was  sent  up  from  the  county  of  Durl 
Queen*s  College,  Oxford.  His  wealthy  relatives  wished  ] 
join  themselves  in  business  at  Newcastle ;  but,  not  to  sp 
higher  things,  the  love  of  the  Muses  had  effectually  supp 
the  love  of  money.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  a  » 
ship  in  Corpus  Christi  fell  vacant.     Young  Jackson  *  h( 

*  Bom  1579 ;  died  1640. 
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it  one  day,  and  the  election  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  shortness  of  the  internal,  he  went  in 
fiv  the  prize,  and,  by  the  readiness  and  depth  of  his  answers, 
CKiied  it  off  amidst  the  applause  of  the  spectators.     But  the 
hopes  excited  by  an  outset  so  brilliant  were  well-nigh  extin- 
goiahed.     Going  out  to  bathe,  he  went  beyond  his  depth,  and 
liy  **  a  long  and  almost  incredible  space  of  time  **  under  water. 
One  of  his  companions  hastened  for  a  boat;  but  when  it  came, 
there  was  no  expectation  of  his  being  taken  out  aliva     A  few 
air-babbles  rose  to  the  sur£eu^,  indicating  the  spot  where  the 
onfortanate  youth  had  expired.     Guided  by  this  sign,  the  boat- 
man thrust  down  his  hook,  which,  by  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
deooe,  struck  under  his  arm,  and  brought  him  at  once  to  the 
m&ee.     He.was  wrapped  in  the  gowns  of  his  fellow-students, 
lod  fte  water  was  allowed  to  drain  away  from  his  distended 
thert,  when,  to  every  one's  surprise,  he  shewed  signs  of  return- 
ing animation.     The  result  of  unremitting  exertions  was  his 
complete  recovery,  "to  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  whole 
sodefy."     A  life  thus  restored,  the  young  man  felt  was  no 
knger  bis  own;   and,  in  the  solemn  thankfulness  of  such  a 
Uvennce,  he  was  led  to  consecrate  it  to  the  service  of  his 
God  and  Saviour. 

liany  years  he  spent  right  pleasantly  at  Corpus,  reading 
divinity  lectures,  presiding  over  college  disputations,  and  amass- 
^  fresh  stores  of  that  erudition,  classical,  historical,  and  meta- 
phjrsical,  which  he  sought  to  render  auxiliary  to  the  noblest  of 
lU  the  sciences.  And  here,  too,  he  composed  that  copious  and 
doquent  commentary  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  creations  of  English  theological  genius. 

From  about  the  year  1625  he  held  the  vicarage  of  New- 
eMtle.  Here  his  bland  and  generous  spirit  did  as  much  to  se- 
cure his  ascendancy  as  his  great  abilities;  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  popularity  amongst  the  poor,  to  whom  he  constantly  dis- 
tributed "  with  a  free  heart,  a  bountiful  hand,  a  comfortable 
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speechy  and  a  cheerful  eye."  As  he  issued  from  his  stud; 
a  Roman  advocate  escorted  to  the  forum  by  his  clients,  h 
beset  by  a  crowd  of  beggars,  who  moved  with  him  wherei 
went  along  the  streets,  and  who  only  dispersed  when  the 
reoeived  the  Doctor's  last  penny.  One  day  his  Mend 
town*s  physician**  was  sitting  beside  him,  and  happen] 
fetch  a  deep  sigh,  Dr  Jackson  asked  what  was  the  mattei 
tamed  out  that  his  neighbour  had  made  a  purchase 
required  a  large  sum  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  pay 
"  If  that  be  all,'*  said  the  vicar,  **  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  I 
furnish  you.*'  So  calling  for  his  servant,  he  told  him, 
Henderson  is  in  want  of  money :  how  much  is  in  the  ho 
and  as  the  honest  guardian  of  the  purse  was  unwilling  to : 
his  master's  poverty,  the  Doctor  repeated  his  demand.  ** 
shillings,*'  was  the  answer.  '^  Well,  fetch  it^"  cxclaime 
minister,  to  the  great  amusement  of  Mr  Henderson,  ' 
sighs  were  suddenly  exchanged  for  a  hearty  fit  of  lau. 
Somewhat  mortified,  the  good  man  asked  the  meaning  o 
mirth.  Quoth  the  physician,  "I  have  need  of  four  o 
hundred  pound."  "  Four  or  five  hundred  pound  ! "  excL 
the  Doctor;  "I  think  forty  shillings  a  large  sum,  anc 
shall  have  it,  and  more,  too,  if  I  possessed  it** 

From  Newcastle  he  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of  G 
Christi  College  in  1630,  and  in  1638,  two  years  befoi 
death,  he  was  elevated  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough. 

Whilst  dissenting  from  many  of  their  doctrinal  staten 
we  confess  that  few  of  our  Christian  classics  attract 
powerfully  as  the  three  folios  which  preserve  the  lil 
remains  of  Dr  Thomas  Jackson.  Our  own  copy  bear 
autograph  of  Dr  John  Jortin,  and  no  fseither  of  the  Choi 
England  ministers  more  richly  to  that  union  of  scholarly 
and  philosophical  excursiveness  with  theological  predilec 
exhiHted  by  the  biographer  of  Erasmus.  The  poet  So 
has  pronounced  him  ^'the  most  valuable  of  all  our  £i 
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dninw,"*  and  Soatheys  ^Commonplace  Book"  abounds  in 
qooUtions  from  the  pages  of  his  inexhaustible  fayourite.  And 
it  maj  still  more  interest  some  readers  to  know  that^  along  with 
knmj  Taylor,  Jackson  was  the  English  divine  who  did  most 
to  eorich  the  devout  and  finely  cultured  mind  of  Bishop 

Dr  Jackson  differs  from  the  early  fetthers  of  the  English 
CSarch  in  his  decided  leaning  to  Arminianism,  and  lengthened 
pw^es  of  his  writings,  with  their  mythological  narratives  and 
pif^logical  speculations,  belong  to  the  curiosities  of  literature 
nther  than  to  the  treasures  of  divinity.  But  the  profusion  of 
aeedotes,  of  quotations,  patristical,  scholastic,  and  pagan, 
^  the  frequent  flints  of  the  author*s  own  fancy,  give  the 
vork  the  character  of  a  delightful  miscellany ;  whilst  the  majes- 
tic ekifation  of  the  thoughts  and  language,  the  profundity  of 
the  ressoninga,  and  the  ever-recurring  evidences  of  the  writer^s 
de?€lkHi  to  his  Lord  and  Master,  carry  our  sympathies,  and 
vmmod  our  reverential  homage.  In  the  words  of  his  affec- 
tioBste editor,  Benjamin  Oley,  ''His  style  is  fuU  and  deep, 
Hieh  makes  the  purity  of  it  seem  a  kind  of  darkness ;  and 
tkagli  it  abounds  in  substantial  adjectives,  yet  it  is  more 
liioct  than  other  authors  in  relatives,  in  eking  and  helping 
ptftides,  because  he  writ  to  scholars.  His  stream  runs  full, 
W  always  in  its  own  channel,  and  within  the  banks.     K  any 

*  Lift  of  Sonthey,  vol.  t.  p.  283.  He  elsewhere  says,  "  If  rednoed  to 
tvclre  books,  mj  libniy  ahould  consist  of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Mi  Xiltoo ;  Lord  darendon ;  Jackson,  Taylor,  and  South ;  Isaac  Walton, 
fiiiMj's  Arcadia,  Fuller's  Church  History^  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne." — 

P.m. 

t "  Dr  Jackson  is  a  magazine  of  theological  leambg,  everywhere  penned 
«itk  fireaft  elegance  and  dignity,  so  that  his  style  is  a  pattern  of  perfection. 
fiii  writini^  once  thought  inestimable  by  ererybody  but  the  Calvinists,  had 
ben  greatly  neglected,  and  would  probably  have  continued  so,  but  for  the 
jwias  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Merrick,  of  Trinity 
CeOitgb  in  Oxford,  who  brought  him  once  more  into  repute  with  many 

in  his  "  Life  of  Home,"  p.  76. 
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will  yet  say,  It  overflows,  he  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  him, : 
then  enriches  the  ground.  His  pen  drops  principles  as  fin 
quently  as  ordinary  men's  do  sense.** 

STrue  ifdi^  ^m  SSlcspect  to  aQ  i^z  (Commantmunts. 

''  True  faith  first  acquaints  ns  with  the  nature  of  Qod  an 
His  attributes.  It  teacheth  His  will  to  be  the  rule  of  goodnea 
and  enjoins  us  nothing  but  what  is  good  to  us  :  that  He  Ion 
all  good  and  hates  all  evil,  without  any  respect  to  their  pena 
in  whom  they  are  found.  Here,  then,  is  the  trial  of  our  fiutl 
— ^if  it  has  taught  us  wholly  to  submit  our  wills  unto  Hi9  wil 
to  like  whatsoever  He  likes,  to  hate  whatsoever  He  hateo^  i 
love  that  best  which  His  Word  teUs  us  he  loves  most^  and  liki 
wise  to  hate  that  most  which  He  most  hates,  though 
either  pleasant  to  our  natural  disposition,  or  not  so  diaph 
or  distasteful  as  many  other  matters  would  be,  did  we  fblkn 
the  fashions  of  the  world.  Firm  assent  to  these  and  other  al 
tributes  will  uniformly  extend  that  universal  precept  '  It  i 
better  to  obey  Gk)d  than  man,'  to  our  own  souls  and  affidctioi 
Nay,  it  is  the  very  principal  or  grand  stem  of  faith,  to  be  i) 
heart  persuaded  and  resolved  that  it  is  much  better  at  all  tioM 
to  obey  the  law  of  Gk)d  than  our  own  affections,  the  luste  o 
the  flesh,  or  the  law  of  sin.  And  then  only  we  pray  in  fiuti 
when  we  say,  not  with  our  lips  alone,  but  with  our  hearts  aai 
souls,  *  Not  our  will,  but  thy  will  be  fulfilled.'  By  retainini 
any  branch  of  our  own  wills  or  desires  unrenounced,  as  no 
resigned  up  into  God's  hand,  we  give  him  hdid  of  us  who  wS 
never  let  hold  go,  unless  we  cut  off  the  member  which  offendetl 
us.  For,  as  one  very  well  observes,  so  the  snare  be  strong  anc 
the  hold  sure,  a  bird,  though  caught  but  by  one  daw,  shall  m 
certainly  be  the  fowler's  portion  as  if  she  had  been  taken  bj 
both  the  wings.  The  soul  which  altogether  delights  in  its  owi 
will,  not  doing  any  part  of  what  Qod  would  have  it  do^  i 
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lib  a  hiitl  caught  in  a  net^  or  so  entangled  in  limetwigs,  that 

it  cannot  take  win^  or  make  any  show  of  escape.     But  the 

BooI  which  observes  most,  and  dispenseth  with  some  one  or  few 

iHanches  of  Qod*s  will,  although  for  a  time  she  may  soar  aloft 

in  Pharisaical  persuasions,  and  build  her  nest  above  the  moon, 

18  but  deluded  by  Lucifer  (who,  as  he  lured  her  thither,  can  at 

Ui  pleasure  call  her  down),  as  birds  are  by  little  children, 

vUch  rafiler  th^n  ofttimes  to  make  some  handsome  flight,  but 

vifth  a  long  string  about  their  feet.     This  is  a  snare  which  men 

d  better  place,  means,  and  sujOEiciency,  or  of  more  staid  judg- 

BCBt,  had  need  with  watchful  care  to  avoid ;  for  such  com- 

■oolj,  therefore,  abstain  from  most  other  actual  sins,  because 

tbej  aecretly  delight  in  some  one  or  few,  which  out  of  experi- 

tttt^  perhaps,  of  many,  they  have  made  choice  of  as  most 

pieuant^  either  because  they  are  naturally  inclined,  or  have 

been  k»g  accustomed  to  them,  or  because  they  expose  them 

Mt  to  present  danger  or  disgrace,  as  not  odious  in  the  world's 

■gfat    And  many  scattered  delights,  meeting  in  one,  like  a 

mhitade  of  broad  shallow  streams  falling  into  one  deep,  nar- 

vm  channftl,  cany  the  soxd  with  least  interruption  of  speedy 

pange^  into  the  bottomless  gul£     United  force  is  always 

taigesi,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  oft  harder  to  renounce  one 

ID  wherein  we  delight  much,  than  a  great  many  we  equally 

ifcct    Freedom  from  many  usually  breeds  secret  presumption, 

cr  indulgence  to  our  delight  in  some  one  or  few,  and  indul- 

fttee  bringeth  forth  hardness  of  heart     Or  if  the  worldly- 

viie  man  can  curb  all  his  desires  from  bursting  out  into  known 

tvili^  this  abundantly  contents  him ;  but  so  doth  it  not  his 

God,  onto  "vdiom  this  permanent,  lukewarm,  civil  temper,  sym- 

boliflog  only  with  true  religion  in  abstinence  from  actual  evil, 

not  in  fervency  of  devotion,  is  more  abominable  than  the  dis- 

ten^wtatnieof  pubHcans  and  open  sinners,  accompanied  usually 

with  mostvices^  yet  not  so  firmly  wedded  unto  any  but  discovery 

of  their  fihhinesa  may  induce  them  to  be  divorced  from  all. 
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*^  Albeis  «wrT  <]iiie«  tkf  nueiBKat  aBWoig  vsy  could  i 
^waA  Jii  ic  »W  «.Y  awckflr  ift  smiK  a>  tkis  is^  and  all  1 


Efi^  d»>€&  DOC  ciHinsc  i&  tkieaieL*  Aad  wfal  gmin  < 
o;wLd  cbafre  b«  m  poiSBeaRK  t^  wkole  wvildL  in  eniQ 
tW  j^>i  t&iBe»  tenBtUBed  in  ii«  if  wv  sboold  k^ee  tl 
■mfi  •]c  pc)fla«!akn  of  oar  ovb  su«k  t  To  poflseas  ax 
t^  frnffi  t>C  aQ  otker  ercslsKti. »  tiie  pvcnM^akhre  of  m 
obIj  nmauitaiia-  »}f  tkafi  d»>auiiMa  wkidi  tlie  hard  g: 
ofvr  aQ  oeher  <nreatTin»  in  ki»  fint  cmtioQ ;  bat  lo  fl| 
jtf//  »  man's  fHKnitar.  and  it  »  tlie  c&ct  cf  b»  recon 
to  kis  Gcd.  and  tiie  w«Il-{»pnnr  of  tnie  jor.  Oilier  < 
majr  I7  man's  permBaoQ.  reap  tlie  firvts  of  that  own 
as  tlie  bee  in  winter  maj  eal  the  boocj  wliicli  it  mak< 
aommcr,  thoagii  perbafis  not  90  sweet  to  itself  as  it 
man,  for  wbote  use  and  service  be  unwitting  makes : 
no  Ttsible  creature  be»des  man  can  poosib^  ^>!^  *^ 
own  sool  and  &ciihiesL  Sense  and  feeling  man  j  other  < 
besides  man  hare:  *sed  noo  sentinnt  se  sentire.*  T 
of  the  air^  the  fishes  of  the  sea*  the  beasts  of  the  i 
the  bee — ^whidi  best  resembles  man,  as  he  is  a  aoda 
tore— do  respectiTely,  at  least*  hear  and  see^  feel  and  ta 
yet  have  no  tme  sense  or  estimate  of  their  own  sc 
wherein  they  exceed  grass,  trees*  or  regetables,  or  whcz 
come  short  of  man.  So  that  man  only  is  capable  of  * 
himself,  and  his  own  sool  and  fiKulties,  and  yet  not  < 
for  oijojring  himself  and  his  own  fecuhies^  until  the 


prtsseas  his  sonl  with  [latitnce  btfore  he  ciiii  tasle  of  that 
tiidi  ia  in  the  Holy  Ghost— Wfuru  he  can  liiiiig  fiiHh  Ilic 
tf  hotiucdd,  whose  cad  is  eyerlasting  life.  The  taste  of 
mt  or  joy  is  the  only  pledge  or  assurance  of  that  endless 
Uch  w  prepared  for  such  as  love  Ood  in  beaveiL 
he  vine  bringeth  forth  much  pleasant  fruit;  so  do  the 
tl  tbe  garden:  bat  tliey  enjoy  it  not;  when  it  is  ripe  it 
I  from  tbem,  or  their  owneia  reap  it     Bat  this  joy, 

aiiMS  from  the  qoiet  or  peaceable  poaeessioQ  of  oar 
nb — it  grows  within  ns,  it  ripeneth  within  us,  it  malti- 
aad  it  aweetenetlL  within  us ;  no  man  can,  and  God  will 
ike  this  jc^  frwn  us.  How  fhiitful  soever  we  may  be,  yet 
i  bnt  onpi^table  servants — less  profitable  to  our  Lord 
VDer  than  tbe  trees  of  the  garden  or  forest  are  to  ns : 
w  nnprt^table  aoever  we  are  to  Him,  He  continues  most 
H  onto  xu,  aod  permits  ns  to  reap  and  eqjoy  the  fruits 
thcM  good  things,  which  He  Himself  alone  doth  sow 
bnt,  doth  wat«r  and  chransh,  and  give  increase  unto 

ow  hewts  and  unla  Were  it  poesible  for  the  husband- 
[  vine-dreoMT  so  to  infiise  the  life  of  sense  into  the  vine 
n^t  eraitumally  taste  tbe  sweetness  of  that  fruit  which 
■eth,  and  wherewith,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  it  cheereth 
art  of  man,  how  full  would  it  be  of  gladness !     Both 
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sense  or  taste  into  our  souls,  and  makes  them  more 
than  the  fig-tree,  which  ia  never  without  fruit  either 
green ;  and  makes  us  withal  sensible  partakers  of  the  sv 
of  all  the  fruits  which  His  Spirit  bringeth  forth  in  i 
from  the  taste  of  this  fruit  of  holiness  ariseth  that  j 
gladness  of  spirit  which  ia  the  pledge  and  earnest  of 
life." 

Ortie  Job  of  Itnotoletise. 

"  There  ia  a  kind  of  secret  joy  in  the  knowledge  or  < 

plation  of  every  truth  or  true  principle,  though  of  sect 

humane  arts.     And  no  marvel ;  for  as  Qod  is  righteousr 

holiness  itself,  so  He  is  truth  itself     The  truth  of  all  i 

is  as  truly  derived  from  that  truth  which  He  is^  as  tha 

eousness  and  holiness  whereof  his  saints  are  made  part 

from  his  holiness  and  righteousness.     Now  that  joy 

some  heathen  philosophers  or  artists  did  reap  from  con 

tion  of  some  truths  and  principles  in  themselves  but 

barren,  did  ofttimes  more  than   counterpoise  that  inl 

light  or  pleasure  in  other  secular  vanities  which  usua 

way  us  Christians  to  folly  and  lewdness ;  yea,  this 

sometimes  bring  their  souls  into  a  kind  of  rapture  or  fc 

ness  of  life  natural  or  sensitive  with  its  contentments. 

of  them,  in  hope  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  ebbing  and 

of  the  sea,  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  o' 

pearances  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like,  have  been  moi 

mious  and  moderate  in  their  diet,  and  spent  more  ti 

hours  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  in  ] 

every  leaf  of  the  book  of  nature,  or  of  Gkxi's  visible  ci 

than  we  bestow  in  fasting  and  praying,  or  in  meditati- 

the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifested  in  the  fle 

if  they  happened  to  satisfy  themselves  in  these  points  < 

which  they  most  sought  after,  the  expressions  of  their 

sometimes  of  their  thankfulness  to  their  gods  were 

mure  hearty  and  cheerful  than  most  of  us  can  give  i 
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proof  q(  for  all  the  benefits  which  Qod  hath  bestowed  upon  us 
lij  Mb  gospel  So  one  of  them  having  found  that  mathemati- 
oi  principle  concerning  the  equality  between  the  square  of  the 
bue,  ind  of  the  sides  of  a  rectangled  triangle,  did  offer  up 
praently  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  the  gods  or  divine  powers, 
from  whom  he  conceived  this  revelation  came  unto  him.  An- 
other having,  after  long  search,  discovered  how  much  pure  gold 
the  goldsmith  had  taken  out  of  the  King  of  Sicily's  crown, 
and  made  up  the  weight  of  it  with  silver  cunningly  mixed,  was 
so  ovenrronght  with  joy  that  he  ran  instantly  out  of  the  bath 
nked  as  he  was  (forgetting  his  clothes),  crying,  fvpi^ica, 
f^ipn  I  have  found  it,  I  have  found  it  out 

"And  SQch  as  at  their  vacant  times  are  able  but  to  try  the 

QodiuBODS  which  these  men  have  found  out,  or  to  contemplate 

tbe  troth  and  the  use  of  those  un&iling  principles  in  the  mathe- 

Bities  or  in  natural  philosophy  which  they  have  discovered, 

Bay  hence  reap  more  pure  delight  and  sincere  joy  than  the 

flBJojment  of  all  things  temporal,  without  such  contemplation, 

Ctt  affiotd.     Tet  the  most  admirable  principles  or  surest  conclu- 

■0O8  of  humane  sciences  are  not  so  good,  at  best  no  better 

tttt  mere  shadows  of  those  solid  truths  which  are  contained  in 

^  mysteiy  of  godlines&     Even  the  law  itself,  which  God  gave 

ttto  his  people  by  Moses,  is  but  a  picture  of  that  entire  truth 

vidch  is  contained  in  the  knowledge  of  Qod  and  of  his  Christ 

HflDce  saith  our  evangelist,  John  L  17,   '  The  law  was  given 

I7  Moses^  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.'     What 

iiaU  we  say  then  t  was  there  no  truth  in  the  law  which  was 

gnen  by  Moses  1    €k>d  forbid  !     It  was  a  law  most  true ;  yet 

the  truth  of  it  was  but  a  picture  of  that  live  substance  of  truth 

is  contained  in  the  gospel,  or  rather  in  the  knowledge  of 

If  we  did  only  desire  that  joy  or  delight  which  natu- 

nllj  ariseth  from  the  contemplation  of  the  agreement  between 

the  principles  and  conclusions  in  the  same  art  or  science,  the 

whole  world  besides  (though  we  had  the  peifect  knowledge  of 
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it)  could  not  yield  that  plenty  of  pleasant  gpecolationB  i 
the  hannony  or  consent  between  the  types  or  figures  o 
Old  Testament,  and  the  live  substances  answering  unto 
in  the  New,  or  which  the  known  accomplishments  of  the 
phetical  predictions  exhibit  in  Christ,  to  all  that  will  seri 
meditate  on  them.  What  madness  is  it,  then,  to  be  in  lo 
to  dote  either  on  shadows  in  the  book  of  nature,  or  ii 
pictures  of  the  law,  and  to  n^lect  the  liye  feature  of 
substantial  truth  which  presents  itself  unto  our  view  ii 
gospel  of  Christ  ?  The  most  exact  knowledge  that  cf 
had  in  the  book  of  nature  or  in  humane  sciences  doth  al 
end  in  contemplation  ;  it  is  but  like  music  which  vanii 
with  the  motion,  it  leaves  no  permanent  mirth  behin 
Whereas  the  contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  < 
be  frequent  and  serious),  doth  always  imprint  and  insti 
sweet  influences  of  life  and  joy  into  our  souls." 

A  less  excursive  genius  than  Jackson,  but  one  of  the  ac 
reasoners  of  his  own  or  any  age,  was  William  Chillinowoi 
With  a  mind  of  uncommon  subtilty,  and  with  an  irresit 
bias  towards  metaphysical  speculation  and  free  inquiry,  h 
early  involved  in  the  meshes  of  Romish  sophistry;  bul 
cured  of  Popery  by  a  few  weeks*  residence  in  the  Colle 
Douay.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  invited  to  ansn 
plausible  work  by  Knott  the  Jesuit,  entitled  '^  Mercy  and  Tr 
and  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  with  the  command  of  an  e: 
sive  library,  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  sej 
Lord  Falkland,  at  Tew,  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  he  prepare 
immortal  work,  '^  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  W^ 
Salvation,**  which  appeared  in  1637,  in  the  thirty-fifth  ye 
its  author's  age — ^to  which  no  reply  was  attempted  till 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  of  which  it  may  be  s 
predicted  that  no  refutation  will  ever  appear. 

*  Born  at  Oxford,  1602 ;  died  at  Ghichasier,  1644. 
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Qe  BAb,  otOi  t^e  Uible  onlg,  t^e  KeUgton  of  Protestants. 

''It  remains  now  that  I  should  shew  that  many  reasons  of 
moment  may  be  alleged  for  the  justification  of  Protestants, 
wldeh  are  dissembled  by  you,  and  not  put  into  the  balance. 
Know  then,  sir,  that  when  I  say  the  religion  of  Protestants  is 
in pnidence  to  be  preferred  before  yours;  as,  on  the  one  side,  I 
doDot  miderstand  by  your  religion,  the  doctrine  of  Bellannine,  or 
Buomiifly  or  any  other  private  man  amongst  you,  nor  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sorbonne,  or  of  the  Jesuits,  or  of  the  Dominicans,  or 
of  any  other  particular  company  among  you,  but  that  wherein 
yon  all  agree,  or  profess  to  agree,  the  doctrine  of  the  Council 
of  Trent ;  so  accordingly,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  religion  of 
PhJtestants,  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or 
Gahrin,  or  Melancthon ;   nor  the  confession  of  Augusta,  or 
Qenera ;  nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  Articles  of 
tite  Church  of  England,  no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Protestant 
OonfeaBiona ;  but  that  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  which  they 
d  anbsciibe  with  a  greater  harmony  as  a  perfect  rule  of  their 
fiith  and  actions,  that  is.  The  Bible.     The  Bible,  I  say,  the 

ftnjE  OVLT,  IB  THE  BELIOION  OF  PROTESTANTS,  whatSOCTCr  else 

ttey  beEeve  besides  it,  and  the  plain,  irrefragable,  indubitable 

flonaeqiieDoes  of  it,  well  may  they  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion ; 

tit  as  matter  of  faith  and  religion,  neither  can  they  with 

coberence  to  their  own  grounds  believe  it  themselves,  nor 

nqjom  the  belief  of  it  of  others,  without  most  high  and  most 

adiisniatical  presumption.     I,  for  my  part^  after  a  long  and 

(as  I  verily  believe  and  hope)  impartial  search  of  the  true  way 

to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any 

RSt  for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  but  upon  this  rock  only.     I  see 

pliunly,  and  with  mine  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against 

popes,  oooncils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 

the  same  fathers  against  themselves,  a  consent  of  fathers  of  one 

age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  another  n^o,  the  Church  of 
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one  age  against  the  Church  of  another  age.  Traditi 
pretations  of  Scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  are 
none  to  be  found;  no  tradition  but  only  of  Scripl 
deriye  itself  from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly 
either  to  have  been  brought  in  in  such  an  age  after 
or  that  in  such  an  age  it  was  not  in.  In  a  word,  the: 
sufficient  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  con 
man  to  build  upon.  This  therefore^  and  this  only, 
reason  to  believe ;  this  I  will  profess,  according  to  th: 
live,  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  will  not  xlwk 
but  even  gladly  lose  my  life,  though  I  should  be  so 
Christians  should  take  it  from  ma  Propose  me  anyt] 
of  this  book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  or  no,  and, 
never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  sub 
with  hand  and  heart,  as  knowing  no  demonstration 
stronger  than  this — God  hath  said  so,  therefore  it  is  ti 
other  things,  I  will  take  no  man*s  liberty  of  judgme 
him ;  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  from  me  :  I  w: 
no  man  the  worse  man,  nor  the  worse  Christian  :  1 1 
no  man  the  less  for  differing  in  opinion  from  me.  Aj 
measure  I  mete  to  others,  I  expect  from  them  again 
fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore  that  me 
not  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this, — ^to  bd 
Scripture  to  be  God*s  word,  to  endeavour  to  find  the  tr 
of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it 

"  This  is  the  religion  which  I  have  chosen  after  a  lo 
beration,  and  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  I  have  chosei 
much  more  wisely  than  if  I  had  guided  myself  acco 
your  Church*s  authority.  For  the  Scriptiu^  being  all 
am  secured  by  believing  nothing  else,  that  I  shall  be 
fjEJsehood  as  matter  of  faitL  And  if  I  mistake  the 
Scripture,  and  so  fall  into  error,  yet  am  I  secure  from  t 
ger  thereby,  if  but  your  grounds  be  true ;  because  enc 
ing  to  find  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  I  cannot  but  ] 
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mot  witJumt  pertinadty,  and  be  ready  to  forsake  it  when  a 
■on  tme  and  a  more  probable  sense  shall  appear  unto  me. 
Aid  then  all  neoeasary  truth  being,  as  I  have  proved,  plainly 
Mldown  in  Scripture,  I  am  certain,  by  belieying  Scripture,  to 
bdiere  all  necessary  truth  :  and  he  that  does  so^  if  his  life  be 
ttnroable  to  his  fidth,  how  is  it  possible  he  should  Ml  of 
■tntioof 

''Besides,  whatsoever  may  be  pretended  to  gain  to  your 
Chneh  the  credit  of  a  guide,  all  that  and  much  more  may  be 
lid  far  the  Saiptare.  Hath  your  Church  been  ancient  ?  the 
Scripture  is  more  ancient  Is  your  Church  a  means  to  keep 
MD  it  jimty  1  so  is  the  Scripture,  to  keep  those  that  believe 
i^  od  will  obey  it^  io  unity  of  belief,  in  matters  necessary  or 
wy  infiteble  j  «nd  in  unity  of  duirity,  in  points  unnecessary 
virvy  profitable ;  and  in  unity  of  charity,  in  points  unneces- 
vy.  Is  your  Church  universal  for  time  or  place  ?  certainly 
fc  Saiptare  is  more  universal  For  all  the  Christians  in  the 
^nrid  (tboee,  I  mean,  that  in  truth  deserve  this  name)  do  now 
lid  ahrsys  have  believed  the  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  Qod, 
^WMh  of  ity  at  least,  as  contains  all  things  necessary ;  whereas 
onljr  ifou  say,  that  you  only  are  the  Church  of  Qod,  and  all 
Ckiitians  besides  you  deny  it. 

"ndrdly,  following  the  Scripture,  I  follow  that  whereby  you 
pravB  your  Church's  infallibility,  (whereof,  were  it  not  for 
&i^)tiire,  what  pretence  could  you  have,  or  what  notion  could 
vt  lunre  I)  and  by  so  doing  tacitly  confess  that  yourselves  are 
ikv  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  than  of  your  Church's 
Hkkority.  For  we  must  be  surer  of  the  proof  than  of  the 
Hog  proved,  otherwise  it  is  no  proof 

"Fovirthlyy  fibUowing  the  Scripture,  I  follow  that  which 
iMt  be  tme,  for  your  Church  gives  attestation  to  it  Whereas, 
if  I  foUofw  your  Church,  I  must  follow  that  which,  though 
Saqytore  be  true,  may  be  false ;  nay,  which,  if  Scripture  be 
tm^  must  be  fidse^  because  the  Scripture  testifies  against  it 
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"  f^hly,  to  follow  the  Scripture  I  have  Qod's  ex^HresB  in 
rant  and  command,  and  no  colour  of  any  prohibition ;  but 
believe  your  Church  infallible,  I  have  no  command  at  a 
much  less  an  express  command.  Nay,  I  have  reason  to  fie 
that  I  am  prohibited  to  do  so  in  these  words ;  '  Call  no  m 
master  on  the  earth  :*  '  They  fell  by  infidelity,  thou  standi 
by  fSuthf  'Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear:'  ^The  Spirit 
truth  the  world  cannot  receive.' 

''  Following  your  Church,  I  must  hold  many  things  not  oo 
above  reason  but  against  it,  if  anything  be  against  it ;  when 
following  the  Scripture,  I  shall  believe  many  mysteriea,  buti 
impossibilities ;  many  things  above  reason,  but  nothing  agua 
it ;  many  things  which,  had  they  not  been  revealed,  reasi 
could  never  have  discovered,  but  nothing  which  by  true  ic 
son  may  be  confuted  ;  many  things  which  reason  cannot  ooi 
prehend  how  they  can  be,  but  nothing  which  reason  can  ooi 
prehend  that  it  cannot  be.  Nay,  I  shall  believe  nothing  irhk 
reason  will  not  convince  that  I  ought  to  believe  it :  for  leasc 
will  convince  any  man,  unless  he  be  of  a  perverse  mind,  th 
the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  Gk)d  :  and  then  no  reason  can  I 
greater  than  this, — Qod  says  so,  therefore  it  is  true." 

With  his  light  figure.  Ids  nimble  step,  his  frank,  courteon 
and  debonnaire  deportment,  in  which  there  was  more  of  th 
inborn  grace  of  the  gentleman  than  of  the  professional  pre 
priety  of  the  clergyman ;  with  lus  leamii^ — ^for  he  was  thi 
coadjutor  of  Sir  Henry  Saville  in  his  sumptuous  editioii  < 
'^  Chrysostom ;"  with  his  taste — ^for  he  was  cme  of  the  fis 
who  did  justice  to  Shakspeare ;  with  Ids  wit ;  with  his  fii 
and  unfettered  way  of  thinking,  and  his  frank  dedaration 
opinions  often  paradoxical ;  but  withal,  with  Ids  imquestiow 
piety  and  unwonted  charity,  John  Hales,*  of  Eton,  was  thi 
logically  one  of  the  most  isolated  men  of  Ids  generation — p 
*  Bom  at  Bath,  1684;  died  at  BioB,  1665. 
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noaUjr  one  of  the  most  popular.  It  is  one  of  the  redeeming 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Laud,  that  he  promoted  a  divine 
wiio  believed  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  simply  a  commemora- 
Hf^  onhnance ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  &ct8  con- 
nected with  Cromwell's  government,  that  a  man  so  inojSensive, 
K)  liberal,  and  so  illustrious,  should  have  been  reduced  to  sell 
kis  libraij,  and,  driven  as  a  ''  malignant"  from  the  dwelling 
idiich  offered  a  shelter  to  his  gray  hairs,  that  he  should  have 
been  forced  to  end  his  days  under  the  roof  of  a  humble  cot- 
Uger,  the  widow  of  his  former  servant.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
tbta  man  of  keen  wit  and  clear  insight  possesses  the  fervour 
BNdfbl  to  inspire  the  reformer ;  and,  like  Erasmus  in  the  cen- 
toy  preceding,  like  Jortin  in  the  century  following.  Hales  saw 
Biny  things  which  he  rather  avowed  to  his  friends  than  pro- 
dnmed  to  mankind,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  did  not  care 
to  tom  the  world  upside  down.  He  had  none  of  the  ambition 
of  nthoTBhip,  and  he  wrote  so  little  that  it  is  not  so  much  his 
*  Qolden  Remains,  **  as  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  contempo- 
anefl^  which  have  secured  for  him  the  epithet  "ever-memorable." 
Some  idea  of  the  pleasant  and  essentially  epistolary  style 
of  Hales'  compositions,  as  well  as  of  Ids  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sre  sentiments,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks 

I       ''There  is  a  schism  in  which  only  one  party  is  the  schisma- 
tic; for  where  cause  of  schism  is  necessary,  there,  not  he  that 
Kpttmtes^  but  he  that  occasions  the  separation,  is  the  schismatic. 
**  Iliere  is  a  schism  in  which  both  parties  are  the  schismatics ; 
ftr  where  the  occasion  of  separation  is  unnecessary,  neither 
■de  can  be  excused  for  the  guilt  of  schism. 

**  Ton  shall  find  that  all  schisms  have  crept  into  the  Church 
by  one  of  these  three  ways— either  upon  matter  of  fact,  or 
matter  of  opinion,  or  point  of  ambition.  For  the  first :  I  call 
that  matter  of  fact^  when  something  is  required  to  be  done  by 
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US,  which  cither  we  know,  or  strongly  suspect  to  be  unhurfi 
So  the  first  notable  schism  of  which  we  read  in  the  Chun 
contained  in  it  matter  of  &ct ;  for  it  being  upon  error  taki 
for  necessary  that  an  Easter  must  be  kept ;  and  upon  won 
than  error,  if  I  may  so  speak  (for  it  was  no  less  than  a  point  < 
Judaism,  forced  upon  the  Church),  upon  worse  than  enor, 
say,  thought  further  necessaiy,  that  the  ground  for  the  time  < 
our  keeping  that  feast  must  be  the  rule  left  by  Moses  to  tt 
Jews ;  there  arose  a  stout  question,  whether  we  were  to  edi 
brate  with  the  Jews  on  the  fourteenth  moon,  or  the  Sunda 
following  ?  This  matter,  though  most  unnecessary,  most  vu 
yet  caused  as  great  a  combustion  as  ever  was  in  the  Chnrdi 
the  West  separating  and  refusing  communion  with  the  EmI 
for  many  years  together.  In  this  fimtastical  huny,  I  cannot  M 
but  all  the  world  were  schismatics :  neither  can  anythlfll 
excuse  them  from  that  imputation ;  excepting  only  this,  tiiil 
we  charitably  suppose  that  all  parties  out  of  consdence  did 
what  they  did.  A  thing  which  bcfel  them  through  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  guides  (for  I  will  not  say  their  malice),  and  tW 
through  the  just  judgment  of  God,  because  through  sloth  »i 
blind  obedience  men  examined  not  the  things  which  they  wert 
taught,  but  like  beasts  of  burden  patiently  crouched  down,  and 
indifferently  underwent  whatsoever  their  superiors  laid  upon 
them.  By  the  way,  by  this  you  may  plainly  see  the  danger  d 
our  appeal  unto  antiquity  for  resolution  in  controverted  poinb 
of  faith,  and  how  small  relief  we  are  to  expect  from  thenoe 
For  if  the  discretion  of  the  chiefest  guides  and  directors  of  tb 
Church  did,  in  a  point  so  trivial,  so  inconsiderable,  so  msini; 
foil  them,  as  not  to  see  the  truth  in  a  subject  wherein  it  is  lii 
greatest  marvel  how  they  could  avoid  the  sight  of  it ;  can  wi 
without  imputation  of  extreme  grossncss  and  folly,  think  f 
poor-spirited  persons  competent  judges  of  the  questions  no 
on  foot  betwixt  the  Churches  ?  Pardon  me ;  I  know  not  wh 
temptation  drew  that  note  from  me 
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"  Come  we  then  to  condder  a  little  of  the  second  sort  of  schism, 
Kaog  upon  occasion  of  variety  of  opinion.  It  hath  been  the 
coBUQon  disease  of  Christians  from  the  beginning,  not  to  content 
tkenudT€8  with  the  measure  of  Mth  which  Qod  and  the  Scrip- 
tuns  have  expressly  afforded  as ;  but  out  of  a  Tain  desire  to  know 
AOR  than  is  revealed,  they  have  attempted  to  discuss  things 
d  iduch  we  can  have  no  light,  neither  from  reason  nor  reve- 
ykm;  neither  have  they  rested  here,  but  upon  pretence  of 
Qnrch  auUiority^  which  is  none,  or  tradition,  which  for  the 
Boift  pairt  is  bat  figment,  they  have  peremptorily  concluded, 
and  confidently  imposed  upon  others,  a  necessity  of  enter- 
Uauiig  conclusions  of  that  nature ;  and  to  strengthen  them- 
tdre^Jhave  Inroken  out  into  divisions  and  factions,  opposing 
ftu  to  man^  synod  to  synod,  till  the  peace  of  the  Church 
VHuahed  without  all  possibility  of  recall  Hence  arose  those 
naeai  and  many  separations  amongst  Christians,  occasioned  by 
ArimiMTa  Eutychianism,  Nestorianism,  Photinianism,  Sabellian- 
inn,  and  many  more  both  ancient  and  in  our  time ;  all  which, 
ittked,  are  bat  names  of  schism ;  howsoever,  in  the  common 
lagaage  of  the  fiithers  they  were  called  heresies.  For  heresy 
11  ID  act  of  Uie  will,  not  of  reason  ;  and  is  indeed  a  lie,  not 
inustake  :  else  how  could  that  known  speech  of  Austin  go  for 
tmc^ '  Enrare  possum,  hsereticus  esse  nolo.'  .... 

''Were  liturgies  and  public  forms  of  service  so  framed  as 
Alt  they  adnutted  not  of  particular  and  private  fancies,  but 
eontained  only  such  things  as  in  which  all  Christians  do  agree, 
dnims  cm  opinion  were  utterly  vanished.     For  consider  of  all 
Ad  litiugies  that  are  or  ever  have  been,  and  remove  frt)m  them 
ulatioever  is  scandalous  to  any  party,  and  leave  nothing  but 
viyil  all  agree  on,  and  the  event  shall  be  that  the  public  ser- 
vice and  honour  of  God  shall  no  ways  suffer  :  whereas  to  load 
am  pablic  forms  with  the  private  fancies  upon  which  we  differ, 
k  the  most  sovereign  way  to  perpetuate  schism  unto  the  world's 
end.     Prayer^  confession,  thanksgiving,  reading  of  Scriptures, 
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exposition  of  Scripture,  administration  of  sacraments 
plainest  and  simplest  manner,  were  matter  enough  to  : 
out  a  sufficient  liturgy,  though  nothing  either  of 
opinion,  or  of  Church  pomp,  of  garments,  of  prescribe 
tures,  of  imageiy,  of  music,  of  matter  concerning  the  d 
many  superfluities,  which  creep  into  the  Churches  unc 
name  of  order  and  decency,  did  interpose  itself  For,  to 
Churches  and  litui^es  with  things  unnecessary  was  tl 
beginning  of  all  superstition,  and  when  scruples  of  con 
began  to  be  made  or  pretended,  then  schism  began  to  br 
If  the  spiritual  guides  and  fathers  of  the  Church  wouli 
little  sparing  of  encumbering  Churches  with  superfluiti< 
not  over  rigid  either  in  reviving  obsolete  customs,  or  im 
new,  there  were  far  less  danger  of  schism  or  superstition  ;  i 
the  inconvenience  were  likely  to  ensue  would  be  but  thi 
should  in  so  doing  yield  a  little  to  the  imbecilities  of  in 
— a  thing  which  St  Paul  would  never  have  refused  to  do. 
while,  wheresoever  false  or  suspected  opinions  are  n: 
piece  of  the  Church  liturgy,  he  that  separates  is  not  the 
matic ;  for  it  is  alike  unlawful  to  make  profession  of  '. 
or  suspected  fiJsehoods,  as  to  put  in  practice  unlawful  c 
pect  actions.** 

Thanks  to  the  discernment  of  Dr  Dibdin,  Mr  Arie 
mott,  and  the  "  Retrospective  Review,*'  the  attention 
public  has  been  somewhat  recalled  to  the  well-nigh  for 
poetry  and  quite  forgotten  prose  of  Francis  Quarles  j 
that  troubled  decade  of  English  history  which  witness 
Civil  War,  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  produced  few 
books  than  the  "  Enchiridion**  and  the  ''Judgment  and  A( 
of  this  pious  layman. 

"  As  a  prose  writer,  Quarles  has  been  excelled  by  none 
contemporaries  in  vigour  or  nervousness  of  language. 
*  Bom  near  Romford,  1592  ;  died  in  London,  1644. 
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gnenJly  hnd,  pithy,  and  concentrated,  as.perliaps  most  con- 
tempktiYe  and  serious  writers  are ;  yet,  when  he  allows  him- 
adf  to  expatiate,  there  is  sometimes  a  rich  copiousness  and 
mgolsr  sweetness  in  his  diction,  which  rise  even  to  the  highest 
doqaence.  This  is,  however,  not  often.  His  principal  char 
neteristics  were  sagacity,  penetration,  and  good  sense;  and, 
muked  by  these  distinguishing  features,  his  .style  is  generally 
dnr,  perepicuous,  and  forcible.  Quarles,  with  too  much  cool- 
MK  and  intellectual  self-possession  to  be  a  mystic,  was  ever 
iBteBsely  devout  His  prose  is  of  that  precise  sort  which 
dwells  npcm  the  ear  and  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  more 
tbe  oftener  it  is  perused.  Rich  as  it  is  with  instruction,  and 
pRgnant  with  well-digested  thought,  it  can  never  lose  its 
Hint"* 

A  few  pithy  sentences  from  the  *^  Enchiridion  **  will  justify 
this  eulogy : — 

^hhrny  is  where  it  is  received.  K  thou  art  a  mud  wall, 
ikiill  stick ;  if  marble,  it  will  rebound.  J£  thou  storm  at  it, 
Vi  thine ;  if  thou  contemn  it^  'tis  his.*' 

**  Vf^adom  without  innocency  is  knavery ;  innocency  without 
viidom  is  foolery  :  be  therefore  as  wise  as  serpents,  and  inno- 
«Bt  as  dovea.     The  subtilty  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  inno- 
cency of  the  dore;  the  innocency  of  the  dove  corrects  the 
aiWlty  of  the  serpent.     What  Qod  hath  joined  together,  let 
ao  man  aepaiate.** 
'Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee 
r.   A  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.     If  thou  de- 
aiie  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue." 

^  Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  thee ;  nor  too 
loDg,  lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  Qear,  lest  it  bum  thee.  If 
tboa  like  it^  it  deoeives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee ; 

•  "  AetrDspectiTe  Ecfview,"  toI.  v.  p.  181. 
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if  thou  htmt  after  it,  it  destroys  thee.  If  Tirtae  aooompa 
it,  it  is  the  heart's  paradise ;  if  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  aov 
purgatory.  It  is  the  wise  man's  bonfire,  and  the  fodi's  fi 
nace.** 

"  Hath  any  wronged  thee  ?  Be  bravely  revenged  :  ali^t 
and  the  work's  begun ;  forgive  it,  and  'tis  finished.  He 
below  himself  that  is  not  above  an  injniy.** 

"Consider  not  so  much  what  thou  hast,  as  what  othc 
want  What  thou  hast^  take  heed  thou  lose  not :  what  thu 
hast  not,  take  heed  thou  covet  not  If  thou  hast  many  aba 
thee,  turn  thy  eye  upon  those  that  are  under  thee :  if  thf 
hast  no  inferiors,  have  patience  awhile,  and  thou  shalt  hm 
no  superiors.     The  grave  requires  no  marshal" 

"  If  thou  expect  death  as  a  Mend,  prepare  to  entertain  it 
if  thou  expect  death  as  an  enemy,  prepare  to  oyeroome  tt 
death  has  no  advantage,  but  when  it  comes  a  stranger." 

"  Insult  not  over  misery,  nor  deride  infirmity,  nor  despB 
deformity.  The  first  shews  thy  inhumanity ;  the  second,  th; 
folly;  the  third,  thy  pride.  He  that  made  him  miaerabk 
made  thee  happy  to  lament  him :  He  that  made  him  wed 
made  thee  strong  to  support  him  :  He  that  made  him  defbnne^ 
gave  thee  &vour  to  be  humbled.  He  that  is  not  sensible  < 
another^s  unhappiness,  is  a  living  stone ;  but  he  that  mib 
miseiy  the  object  of  his  triumph,  is  an  incarnate  devil" 

**  Be  very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his  nndfl 
standing,  lest  the  frosts  of  May  nip  his  blossoms.  While  1 
is  a  tender  twig,  straighten  him ;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vew 
season  him ;  such  as  thou  makest  him,  such  commonly  shi 
thou  find  him.  Let  his  first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  I 
second  shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Qive  him  education  in  got 
letters,  to  the  utmost  of  thy  ability  and  his  capacity.  Seas 
his  youth  with  the  love  of  lus  Creator,  and  make  the  fear 
his  Qod  the  beginning  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  have  an  acti 
spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it;  but  redcon  idleness  amo 
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Uiduefert  fiinltB.  As  his  judgment  ripens,  observe  his  in- 
dmatkm,  and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross  it : 
Forced  maniages  and  callings  seldom  prosper.  Shew  him 
both  the  mow  and  the  plough ;  and  prepare  him  as  well  for 
fte  danger  of  the  skirmish,  as  possess  him  with  the  honour  of 
thefvue.*' 

Hie  little  volume  entitled  **  Judgment  and  Mercy  for  Af- 
iieted  Souls^"  is  a  series  of  soliloquies,  interrupted,  as  it  were, 
hf^  voice  of  God  in  His  Word,  and  ending  in  prayer. — 
n»i: 

STiie  JFearfuI  iWan'0  Conflict 

**  How  potent  are  the  infirmities  of  flesh  and  blood  !     How 

Vttk  IB  nature's  strength  !     How  strong  her  weakness  !     How 

k  mj  easy  futh  abused  by  my  deceitful  sense  !     How  is  my 

ladentanding  blinded  with  deluding  error !     How  is  my  will 

pemrted  with  apparent  good !     If  real  good  present  itself^ 

how  purblind  is  mine  eye  to  view  it !  if  viewed,  how  dull  is 

My  nnderstanding  to   apprehend  it !    if  apprehended,   how 

WtkflB  is  my  judgment  to  allow  it !  if  allowed,  how  unwilling 

k  mj  will  to  choose  it !  if  chosen,  how  fickle  are  my  resolu- 

tioiis  to  retain  it !     No  sooner  are  my  resolutions  fixed  upon  a 

tnme  of  grace,  but  nature  checks  at  my  resolves  ;  no  sooner 

ckfic^ed,  but  straight  my  will  repents  her  choice,  my  judg- 

ttent  recalls  her  sentence,  my  understanding  mistrusts  her 

Ijgiit;  and  then  my  sense  calls  flesh  and  blood  to  counsel, 

i^ich  wants  no  arguments  to  break  me  oS,     The  difficulty  of 

the  journey  daunts  me ;  the  straitness  of  the  gate  dismays  me ; 

Ike  doabt  of  the  reward  diverts  me ;  the  loss  of  worldly  plea- 

mte  here  deters  me ;  the  loss  of  earthly  honour  there  dis- 

aiades  me ;  here  the  strictness  of  religion  damps  me,  there  the 

«Qfid*8  contempt  disheartens  me ;  here  the  fear  of  my  prefei^ 

meai  dsKOonges  me :  Uius  is  my  yielding  sense  assaulted  with 
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my  conquering  doubts ;  thus  are  my  militant  hopes  ^n 
tive  to  my  prevailing  fears ;  whence  if  happily  ransc 
some  good  motion,  the  devil  presents  me  with  a  bef 
my  offences :  the  flesh  suggests  the  necessity  of  my 
world  objects  the  foulness  of  my  shame ;  where,  if  I  p 
mercy  and  goodness  of  my  Gknl,  the  abuse  of  His  men 
ens  my  trust,  the  slighting  of  His  goodness  hardens  i 
against  my  hope&  With  what  an  host  of  enemies  i 
besieged,  my  soul !  How,  how  art  thou  beleaguered  ^ 
tinual  fears !  How  doth  the  guilt  of  thy  unworthi 
down  the  hopes  of  all  compassion  !  Thy  confidence  c 
is  conquered  by  the  consciousness  of  thy  own  demei 
thou  art  taken  prisoner,  and  bound  in  the  horrid  chaii 
despair. — 

''  But  cheer  up,  my  soul,  and  turn  thy  fears  to  woi 
thanksgiving ;  trust  in  Him  that  saith,  'Fear  not,  litl 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  a  k 
—(Luke  xdL  32.) 

^^'He  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darki 
translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son.* — {d 

** '  Exhort  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that 
through  many  tribulations  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
(Acts  xiv.  22.) 

** '  Hath  not  €k>d  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  t 
should  be  rich  in  futh,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  w 
promised  to  them  that  love  Him  ?  * — (James  iL  5.) 

** '  I  appoint  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  appoint! 
— ^uke  xxiL  29.) 

''  Hast  thou  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,  O  my  s 
hast  thou  so  much  boldness  to  expect  His  kingdom  ? 
with  reason,  and  review  thy  merits  ;  which  done,  bel 
Jesus  whom  thou  crucifiedst  even  making  intercession 
and  offering  thee  a  crown  of  gloiy.     Behold  the  gre 
thy  Creator  veiled  with  the  goodness  of  thy  Bedeei 
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jvdee  of  a  first  person  qualified  by  the  mercy  of  a  second ; 
tke  polity  of  the  divine  nature  uniting  itself  with  the  human 
a  one  Emmanuel ;  a  perfect  man  to  suffer,  a  perfect  God  to 
{wdoo ;  and  both  God  and  man  in  one  person,  at  the  same 
aitioft^  able  and  willing  to  give  and  take  a  perfect  satisfaction 
iir  thee.  O  my  soul,  a  wonder  above  wonders  !  an  iucompre- 
koability  above  all  admiration  !  a  depth  past  finding  out ! 
Diider  this  shadow,  O  my  soul,  refiresh  thyself :  if  thy  sins  fear 
tk  band  of  justice,  behold  thy  sanctuary  :  if  thy  offences 
tnaHtAt  before  the  Judge,  behold  thy  Advocate :  if  thy 
cnditor  threaten  a  prison,  behold  thy  bail :  behold  the  Lamb 
tf  Qod  that  hath  taken  thy  sins  from  thee :  behold  the  Blessed 
d  hetven  and  earth  that  hath  prepared  a  kingdom  for  thee, 
b  nmshed,  O  my  soul ;  O  bless  the  name  of  Elohim ;  O 
Uea  the  name  of  our  Emmanuel  with  praises  and  eternal 
UUajahfl. 

''Gieat  Shepherd  of  my  soul,  whose  life  was  not  too  dear 
to  RKoe  me,  the  meanest  of  thy  little  flock,  cast  down  thy 
*  91Q0118  eye  upon  the  weakness  of  my  nature,  and  behold  it 
B  die  strength  of  thy  compassion  :  open  mine  eyes  that  I  may 
He  that  object  which  flesh  cannot  behold.  Enlighten  mine 
iBdentanding,  that  I  may  clearly  discern  that  truth  which  my 
igMnnee  cannot  apprehend  :  rectify  my  judgment,  that  I  may 
Qiifide&tly  resolve  those  doubts  which  my  understanding  can- 
not detennine  :  sanctify  my  will,  that  I  may  wisely  choose  that 
pJod  which  my  deceived  heart  cannot  desire  :  fortify  my  reso- 
htioD,  that  I  may  constantly  embrace  that  choice  which  my 
i&eoiutancy  cannot  hold :  weaken  the  strength  of  my  cor- 
lipCed  nature,  that  I  may  struggle  with  my  lusts,  and  strive 
^gunst'the  base  rebellions  of  my  flesh.  Strengthen  the  weak- 
•■  of  my  dejected  spirit,  that  I  may  conquer  myself,  and  still 
vitiistand  the  assaults  of  mine  own  corruption  :  moderate  my 
idi^t  in' the  things  of  this  world,  and  keep  my  desires  within 
the  limits  of  thy  will ;  let  the  points  of  my  thoughts  be  directed 
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to  tkee,  and  let  my  hoipes  rest  in  the  assurance  of 
let  not  the  fear  of  worldly  loss  dismay  me,  nor  L 
the  world's  fEivoor  daunt  me  :  let  my  joy  in  th< 
worldly  grie^  and  let  the  love  of  thee  expel  all 
let  the  mnltitades  of  my  offences  be  hid  in  the  : 
thy  compassions,  and  let  the  reproachfdlness  a 
which  thy  Bern  suffered  for  my  sake  enable  me 
reproach  for  his  sake  :  let  not  my  sin  againat 
remove  thy  mercies  from  my  sin  ;  and  let  the  nee 
olfences  be  swallowed  up  in  the  all -sufficiency  of 
let  not  the  foulness  of  my  transgressions  lead  m< 
nor  let  the  distrust  of  thy  pardon  leave  me  in  desi 
my  heart  a  filial  love,  that  I  may  love  thee  as  i 
remove  all  servile  fear  from  me,  that  thou  mayee 
as  a  son.  Be  thou  my  all  in  all,  and  let  me  fear 
to  displease  thee ;  that  being  freed  from  the  fear  ( 
I  may  live  in  the  comfort  of  thy  promise,  die  in  t 
thy  &vour,  and  rise  to  the  inheritance  of  an  ever] 
dom.** 


,  SACRED  POETS. 

9  higher  forms  of  poetry,  so  essential  is  faith  in  the 
le  and  eternal,  that  were  religion  claiming  all  that  is 
D,  the  fairest  gems  would  vanish  from  our  secular  min- 

Bat  it  18  not  the  design  of  these  pages  to  recover  from 
ild*s  poets  the  golden  grains  they  may  have  gathered  in 
innel  of  Siloah,  or  the  precious  stones  they  may  have 

up  among  the  ruins  of  Zion.  There  is  no  setting 
di  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Inspiration  are  not 
bl;  and,  as  James  Montgomery  has  remarked,  the  few 
» in  Shakspeare  which  can  be  termed  "  religious  **  are 
mrites,  and  of  the  highest  poetical  beauty. 

''Ahnl  alas! 

Why,  all  the  aonls  that  are,  were  forfeit  once, 
And  He,  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  yon  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  jndge  yon  as  you  are  ?    Oh  !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  yonr  lips, 
Like  man  new  made.'* 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strainM ; 
It  droppeth  as  a  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attiibnte  to  awe  and  nu^esty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  : 
But  mercy  is  above  the  sceptered  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  atiribnte  to  God  lumself ; 
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And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God*8f 
When  mere  J  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

"  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes:  and  thus  £ir  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  say,  I  taught  thee; 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour,      , 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruinM  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't  ? 
Love  thyself  last:  clierish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O.Cromw 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr." 

Our  errand,  however,  Kes  with  poets  who  have  profe 
consecrated  their  powers  to  sacred  themes. 

During  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  no  literature  was  more 
lar  in  France  than  sacred  poctiy.  The  &shion  of  ver 
psalms,  which  Clement  Marot  originated  in  the  court  of  ] 
I.,  found  many  followers ;  but,  during  all  that  tuneful  a 
no  disciple  arose  who  could  rival  ''  the  poet  of  princes,  a 
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of  poetBy"  till  another  soldier  and  Calvinist,  Du  Babtas,* 
led  his  fimions  poem  of  ''  The  Week,**  which,  in  the 
of  five  or  aix  years,  ran  through  thirty  editions,  and  was 
ted  into  many  languages.t  Of  all  these  translations, 
\j  none  was  more  fiuthfol  or  spirited  than  the  "RTiglifih 
by  Joshua  STLVESTEB-i^  It  must  be  confessed  that  it 
■es  only  too  well  the  occasional  turgidity  of  the  Gascon 
1 ;  and  in  the  finical  reaction  against  everything  quaint 
id  which  signalised  the  flat  afternoon  of  last  century, 
^  Bartas  and  Sylvester  fell  into  utter  oblivion.  They 
i  to  be  resuscitated.  No  doubt  there  is  much  that  will 
ir  criticism,  as,  for  example,  the  lines  which  "  wrapt  into 
mBy"^  Diyden's  boyish  ardour,  and  which  so  amused  him 
per  repemsal : — 

**  Now,  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  OTBtallifle  the  Baltic  Ocean, 
To  giase  the  lakes,  to  bridle  op  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods.** 

lere  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  that  creative  imagination 
within  reverential  limits,  fills  up  inspiration's  outline,  and 
helps  to  bring  us  into  life-like  contact  with  the  times 
ed;  and  we  think  the  coldest  critic  must  confess  to  the 
ity  of  passages  like  "  The  Handicrafts,**  and  the  pathos 
i  a  canto  as  "  The  Fathers.** 

he  first  of  the  following  passages,  Cain  is  represented  as 
8t  horse-tamer, — a  feat  as  marvellous  as  that  launching 
first  boat  which  so  elicits  the  Latin  poet's  admiration. 

111544;  died  1590. 

m  the  libnuy  of  the  late  Mr  Heber  we  posseaB  an  excellent  Latin 
un  bj  Gabriel  de  Lerm,  dedicated  to  Qaeen  Blizabelh,— "  Gulielmi 
i  BtetMii  Hebdomas,"  Parimiii,  1578,— a  misprint  for  1588. 
» 1508;  died  at  Middlebaig,  in  Holland,  1618. 
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'^  This  goodly  jennet  gently  first  he  wins^ 
And  then  to  back  him  aetively  begins; 
Steady  and  straight  he  sits,  taming  his  siglft 
Still  to  the  forepart  of  his  palfrey  light. 
The  chafed  horse,  snch  thrall  iU-saffering, 
Be^ns  to  snaff  and  snort,  and  leap  and  fling ; 
And  flying  swift,  his  fearful  rider  makes 
Like  some  unskilful  lad  that  undertakes 
To  hold  some  ship's  helm  while  the  headlong  tide 
Carries  away  the  vessel  and  her  guide ; 
Who,  near  devoured  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Pale,  fearful,  shivering,  faint,  and  out  of  breath, 
A  thousand  times  (with  heaven-erected  eyes) 

Bepents  him  of  so  bold  an  enterprise 

The  wise-wax'd  rider,  not  esteeming  best 
To  take  too  much  now  of  his  lusty  beast, 
Restrains  his  fiiry :  then  with  learned  wand 
The  triple  curvet  makes  him  understand  : 
With  skilful  voice  he  gently  cheers  his  pride. 
And  on  his  neck  his  flattering  palm  doth  slide ; 
He  stops  him  steady  still,  new  breath  to  take, 
And  in  the  same  path  brings  him  softly  back. 
But  th*  angry  steed,  rising  and  reining  proudly, 
Striking  the  stones,  stamping  and  neighing  loudly. 
Calls  for  the  combat,  plunges,  leaps,  and  prances, 
Befoams  the  path ;  with  sparkling  eyes  he  glances, 
Champs  on  his  bumisliM  bit,  and  gloriously 
His  nimble  fetlocks  lifteth  belly  high ; 
All  side-long  jaunts,  on  either  side  he  justles, 
And  *s  waving  crest  courageously  he  bristles. 
Making  the  gazers  glad,  on  every  side. 
To  give  more  room  unto  his  portly  pride. 
Cain  gently  strokes  him,  and  now  sure  in  seat, 
Ambitiously  seeks  still  some  fresher  feat 
To  be  more  famous :  one  while  trots  the  ring. 
Another  while  he  doth  him  backward  bring, 
Tlien  off  all  four  he  makes  him  lif:i^htly  bound, 
And  to  each  hand  to  manage  rightly  round, 
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To  stoop,  to  stop,  to  caper,  and  to  swim, 
To  dance,  to  leap,  to  hold  up  every  limb : 
■^^  all,  80  done,  with  time-graoe-order'd  akill, 
-^  both  had  but  one  body  and  one  will. 
*"'  one  for  his  art  no  little  glory  gains : 
^^  other  through  practice  by  degrees  attains 
p>^ace  in  his  gallop,  in  his  pace  agility, 
^'^^tness  of  head,  and  in  his  stop  facility, 
^^'tuigth  in  his  leap,  and  steadfast  managings, 
'^ptseBs  in  all,  and  in  his  course  new  wings/' 

^hBe  through  a  forest  Tubal  (with  his  yew 

-^•^^  ready  quiver)  did  a  boar  pursue,  . 

^  t>iimmg  mountain  from  his  fiery  vein 

•^**  iron  river  rolls  along  the  plain. 

*«e  witty  huntsman,  musing,  thither  hies, 

•^o<i  of  the  wonder  deeply  'gan  devise. 

^**^  first  perceiving  that  the  scalding  metal 

^^coming  cold,  in  any  shi^  would  settle, 

^1^^  grow  so  hard  that  vrith  his  sharpened  side 

^^«  firmest  substance  it  would  soon  divide; 

Je  casts  a  hundred  plots,  and  eie  he  parts 

^e  xnonlds  the  groundwork  of  a  hundred  arts : 

*^^«'>  now  the  way  to  thousand  works  reveal'd, 

^luch  long  shall  live,  maugre  the  rage  of  Eld. 

^^  two  square  creases  of  unequal  sizes 

To  turn  two  iron  streamlings  he  devises ; 

^H,  takes  them  thence :  dien  off  the  dross  he  rakes, 

And  this  a  hammer,  that  an  anvil  makes ; 

And,  adding  tongs  to  these  two  instruments, 

^c  stores  his  house  with  iron  implements : 

^  forks,  rakes,  hatchets,  plough-shares,  coulters,  staples, 

^Its,  hinges,  hooks,  nails,  whittles,  spokes,  and  grapples ; 

W,  grown  more  cmming,  hollow  things  he  formeth, 

He  hi^eth  files,  and  winding  vices  wormeth, 

Heihiqieth  shears,  and  then  a  saw  indents, 

'^  beats  a  blade,  and  then  a  lock  invents.'* 
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Wt^t  33itt|)  of  iVudtt* 

*^  While  (oompassM  round  with  smoking  Cyclops, 
Half-naked  bronts  and  sterops  swarthy-bead, 
All  well-near  weary)  sweating  Tubal  stands, 
Hastening  the  hot  work  in  their  sounding  hands. 
No  time  lost  Jubal:  th*  unfhll  harmony 
Of  uneven  hammers,  beating  diversely. 
Wakens  the  tunes  that  his  sweet  nnmbery  soul 
Ere  birth  (some  think)  learned  of  the  warbling  Pdle. 
Thereon  he  harps,  and  ponders  in  his  mind. 
And  glad  and  fain  some  instrument  would  find 
That  in  aocord  those  discords  might  renew. 
And  th*  iron  anvil^s  rattling  sound  ensae. 
And  iterate  the  beating  hammer's  noise 
In  milder  notes,  and  with  a  sweeter  voioe. 
It  chanced,  that  passing  by  a  pond  he  found 
An  open  tortoise  lying  on  the  ground. 
Within  the  which  there  nothing  else  remain^ 
Save  three  dry  sinews  on  the  shell  stiff-strainM: 
This  empty  house  Jubal  doth  gladly  bear. 
Strikes  on  those  strings,  and  lends  attentive  ear; 
And  by  this  mould  frames  the  melodious  lute. 
That  makes  woods  hearken  and  the  winds  be  mute. 
The  hills  to  dance,  the  heavens  to  retrograde. 
Lions  be  tame,  and  tempests  quickly  vade.** 

By  an  error  of  judgment  a  good  deal  of  pagan  mytholc^ 
is,  as  it  were,  forcibly  baptised  and  pressed  into  the  servio^ 
the  scriptural  epos.  Thus,  when  Abraham  is  about  to  att»c 
the  confederate  kings,  an  angel  goes  in  quest  of  the  genius  c 
Sleep,  in  order  to  cast  the  invaders  into  a  profound  slumber 
and  we  have  a  truly  Vii^gilian  episode  in 

SP[)e  d^Bbt  of  Sluf. 

**  In  Greenland  field  is  found  a  dungeon 
A  thousandfold  more  dark  than  Acheron. 
It  hath  no  door,  lest,  as  it  turns  about 
On  rusty  hooks,  it  creaks  too  loudly  out. 
But  Silence  serves  for  port  and  porter  there. 
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In  midst  of  all  this  cave,  so  daik  and  deep, 
On  a  stiD-rocking  couch  Hes  blear-eyed  Sleep, 
Snorting  aloud,  and  with  his  panting  breath 
Blows  a  black  fume  that  all  envapoureth. 
Oblivion  lies  hard  by  her  drowsy  brother, 
If  ho  readily  knows  not  herself  nor  other. 
Then  solitary  Morpheus,  gently  rocked. 
And  nasty  Sloth,  self-pin'd  and  poorly  frockM, 
Irresolute,  unhandsome,  comfortless, 
Hubbing  her  eyes  with  poppy,  and  doth  press 
The  yellow  nightshade  and  blue  gladiol  juice, 
Wherewith  her  sleep-swollen  heavy  lids  she  glues. 
Confusedly  about  the  silent  bed 
Tantastio  swarms  of  dreams  there  hovered. 
Green,  red,  and  yellow,  tawny,  black,  and  blue : 
Some  sacred,  some  profane;  some  false,  some  true; 
Some  short,  some  long;  some  devilish,  some  divine; 
Some  sad,  some  glad ;  but  monstrous  all  (in  fine) : 
They  make  no  noise,  but  rig{it  resemble  may 

Th*  unnumber'd  motes  which  in  the  sun  do  play, 

¥hen  (at  some  cranny)  with  his  piercing  eye 

He  peepeth  in,  some  darker  place  to  spy. 

Thither  th*  Almighty  with  a  just  intent 

(To  plague  those  tyrants*  pride)  His  angels  sent. 

Ko  sooner  entered,  but  the  radiant  shine 

Of's  glistering  wings  and  of  his  glorious  eyn, 

As  light  as  noon  makes  the  dark  house  of  night. 

The  gaudy  swarm  of  dreams  is  put  to  flight; 

And  opening  wide  the  sable  canopy 

The  winged  herald  summouM  Sleep  away. 

Sflence  dislodged  at  the  first  word  he  spake; 

But  dead-deaf  Sleep  could  not  so  soon  awake. 

He  *s  callM  a  hundred  times,  and  tuggM,  and  tou8*d, 

And  by  the  angel  often  rubbM  and  ronsM ; 

At  length  he  stirs,  and  stretching  lazily 

His  legs  and  arms,  and  opening  half  an  eye. 

Four  or  five  times  he  yawns;  and  leaning  on 

His  lob-like  elbow,  hears  this  message  done : 

Great  Spirit^s  restorer.  Carets  charm,  chasing  grief, 

Night-shortening  sire,  man^s  rest,  and  mind^s  relief, 
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Up,  up  (said  he),  despatch  thee  henoe  in  poat^ 
And  with  thy  poppy  drench  the  conquering  bosi 
Of  those  proud  kings,  that,  richly  charged  with  piej. 
On  Caanan  moantains  lodge  in  disarray. 
Th*  angel  in  th*  instant  back  to  heavenward  gone, 
Sleep  slowly  harnessed  his  dall  bears  anon; 
And  in  a  noiseless  coach,  all  darkly  dight. 
Takes  with  him  Silence,  Drowsiness,  and  Night: 
Th*  air  thickening  where  he  goes  doth  nod  his  head^ 
The  wolf  in  woods  lies  down,  th*  ox  in  the  mead, 
Th*  ore  under  water ;  and  on  beds  of  down 
Men  stretch  their  limbs,  and  lay  them  sofUy  down. 
The  nightingale,  perched  on  the  tender  spring 
Of  sweetest  hawthorn,  hangs  her  drowsy  wing. 
The  swailow^s  silent,  and  the  loudest  humber. 
Leaning  upon  the  earth,  now  seems  to  slumber. 
Th*  yew  moves  no  more,  the  asp  doth  cease  to  shake. 
Pines  bow  their  heads,  seeming  some  rest  to  take. 
So  soon  as  Sleep's  black  wings  had  overspread 
The  Pagan  host,  the  soldiers  haste  to  bed; 
For  instantly  begin  they  all  to  wink, 
To  hang  their  heads,  and  let  their  weapons  sink: 
Their  words,  half-spoke,  are  lost  between  their  lips, 
Through  all  their  veins  Sleep's  charming  humour  a^ 
Which  to  a  deep  and  death-like  lethargy  brings 
Both  heathen  soldiers  and  their  heathen  kings.*' 

QiLES  Fletcheb,*  the  incumbent  of  an  obscw 
village  in  Suffolk,  such  as  in  later  days  inspired 
Crabbe,  was  the  author  of  the  finest  poem,  on  a  sa 
which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  **  Ch 
and  Triumph.**     Mr  Cattermolc  has  reprinted  it 
"  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,**  ar 
the  distinction.    Many  passages  have  a  truly  Milt 
whilst  the  stanzas  sweep  along  vfith.  a  musical  f 
fuseness  of  fiBmcy  no  less  Spenserian.     The  follov 
of  our  Lord*8  Temptation  has  often  been  quoted 
original  of  the  parallel  scene  in  the  **  Paradise 
*  Bora  in  London,  about  1588 ;  died  at  Alderton,  in  S 
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**  At  kDgth  an  aged  nre  fiu-  off  be  saw, 
Come  alowJly  fitting,  every  step  he  gness'd, 
One  of  his  feet  he  from  the  grave  did  draw. 
Three  h^  he  had,  the  wooden  was  the  best, 
And  aU  the  way  he  went,  he  ever  blest 
^nth  benedidties,  and  prayers  store, 
But  the  bad  ground  was  blessed  ne*er  the  more, 
And  all  his  head  with  snow  of  age  was  waxen  hoar. 

A  good  M  hermit  he  might  seem  to  be. 
That  for  devotion  had  the  world  forsaken. 
And  now  was  travelling  some  saint  to  see, 
Since  to  his  beads  he  had  himself  betaken. 
Where  all  his  former  sins  he  might  awaken. 
And  them  might  wash  away  with  dropping  brine. 
And  alms,  and  fasts,  and  church's  discipline ; 
And  dead,  might  rest  his  bones  under  the  holy  shrine. 

But  when  he  nearer  came,  he  lowted  low 
With  prone  obeisance,  and  with  curtsey  kind. 
That  at  his  feet  his  head  he  seemed  to  throw  : 
What  needs  him  now  another  saint  to  find? 
Affections  are  the  sails,  and  fiuth  the  wind. 
That  to  this  Saint  a  thousand  souls  convey 
Each  hour :  0  happy  pilgrims,  thither  stray  I 
What  caren  they  for  beasts,  or  for  the  weazy  way  ? 

Soon  the  old  palmer  his  devotions  sung. 
Like  pleasing  anthems  modelled  in  time ; 
For  well  that  aged  sire  could  tip  his  tongue 
With  goidea  foil  of  eloquence,  and  lime 
And  lick  his  rugged  speech  with  phrases  prime. 
*  Ay  me,'  quoth  he,  ^  how  many  years  have  been. 
Since  these  old  eyes  the  Sun  of  Heaven  have  seen  I 
Certes,  the  Son  of  Heaven  they  now  behold,  I  ween. 

*  Ah  I  mote  my  humble  cell  so  blessed  be 
As  Heaven  to  welcome  in  his  lowly  roof. 
And  be  the  Cemple  for  Thy  deity  1 
Lo,  how  my  cottage  worships  Thee  aloof, 
That  under  ground  hath  hid  his  head,  in  proof 
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It  doth  adore  Thee  with  the  ceiling  low : 
Here  honey,  milk,  and  chestnuts  wild  do  grow, 
The  boughs  a  bed  of  leaves  upon  Thee  shall  bestow. 

*  But  oh !  ^  he  said,  and  therewith  sighM  ftiU  de^ 
^  The  heavens,  alas !  too  envious  are  grown, 
Because  our  fields  Thy  presence  from  them  keep ; 
For  stones  do  grow  where  com  was  lately  sown' 
(So  stooping  down,  he  gatherM  up  a  stone) : 

'  But  Thou  with  com  canst  make  this  stone  to  ear. 

What  ncedcn  we  the  angry  heavens  to  fear? 
Let  them  emy  us  still,  so  we  enjoy  Thee  here.'^' 

The  tender-heartedness  and  the  piety  of  this  good  man 
touchingly  exhibited  in 

tia^t  ^zlns  f^u0{ianti'0  ifatefDell* 

^*  My  dearest  consort,  my  more  loved  heart, 

I  leave  thee  now ;  with  thee  all  earthly  joying : 
Ileaven  knows,  with  thee  alone  I  sadly  part : 
All  other  earthly  sweets  have  had  their  cloying ; 
Yet  never  full  of  thy  sweet  loves'  enjoying. 
Thy  constant  loves,  next  Heaven,  I  did  refer  them, 
Had  not  much  grace  prevaird,  Tore  Heaven  I  should 
prefer  them. 

I  leave  them,  now  the  trumpet  calls  away ; 

In  vain  thine  eyes  beg  for  some  time's  reprieving ; 
Yet  in  my  children  here  immortal  stay : 

In  one  I  die,  in  many  ones  am  living ; 

In  them,  and  for  them,  stay  thy  too  much  grieving : 
Look  but  on  them,  in  them  thou  still  wilt  see 
Married  with  thee  again  thy  twicc-two  Antony. 

And  when  with  little  hands  they  stroke  thy  face, 
As  in  thy  lap  they  sit  (ah,  careless !)  playing. 

And  stammering  ask  a  kiss,  give  them  a  brace ; 
The  last  from  mc  :  and  then  a  little  staying, 
And  in  their  face  some  part  of  me  surveying, 

In  them  give  me  a  third,  and  ^-ith  a  tear 

Shew  thy  dear  love  to  him,  who  loved  thee  over  dear. 
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And  now  oikr  fidKng  hooBe  leans  all  on  thee ; 

This  Hide  nation  to  thy  care  oommend  them : 
In  tiiee  it  lies  that  hence  thej  want  not  me ; 

TbemselTes  yet  cannot,  thoa  the  more  defend  them ; 

And  when  green  age  permits,  to  goodness  bend  them : 
A  mother  were  you  once,  now  both  yon  are ; 
Then  with  this  doable  style  doable  your  love  and  care. 

Tom  their  unwary  steps  into  the  way : 
What  first  the  vessel  drinks,  it  long  reta^^th ; 

No  ban  will  hold,  when  they  have  used  to  stray ; 
And  when  for  me  one  asks,  and  weeping  plaineth, 
Point  thou  to  heaven,  and  say,  ^  He  there  remainethf 

And  if  they  live  in  grace,  grow,  and  pers^ver, 

There  shall  they  live  with  me :  else  shall  they  see  me  never. 

My  God,  oh  I  in  Thy  fear  here  let  me  live  I 
Thy  wards  they  are,  take  them  to  Thy  protection : 

Tboo  gavest  them  first,  now  back  to  Thee  I  give ; 
Direct  them  Thou,  and  help  her  weak  direction ; 
That  re-united  by  Thy  strong  election. 

Thou  now  in  them,  they  then  may  live  in  Thee ; 

And  seeing  here  Thy  wiU,  may  there  Thy  glory  see. 

Farewell,  fiuvwell !  I  feel  my  long,  long  rest, 
And  iron  sleep  my  leaden  heart  oppressing : 

Night  after  day,  sleep  after  labour  *s  best ; 
Port  afttf  storms,  joy  after  long  distressing : 
So  weep  thy  loss,  as  knowing  'tis  my  blessing : 

Both  as  a  widow  and  a  Christian  grieve : 

Still  live  I  in  thy  thoughts,  bat  as  in  heaven  I  live." 

Ruloeophical  poems  are  usually  a  failure.  Dr  Darwin  and 
Dr  HiomaB  Brown,  notwithstanding  all  the  genius  with  which 
^  were  gifted,  did  wrong  in  ^  marrying  to  immortal  verse  ** 
tteir  mortal  theories  of  life  and  organisation :  for  the  latter 
being  bng  since  dead,  the  deathless  partner  is  a  disconsolate 
rkknr.  Amongst  ourselves,  perhaps  the  most  successful  attempt, 
la  species  of  composition  which  even  the  lofty  powers  of 
ncretioB  could  not  make  popular,  is  the  '*  Nosce  Teipsum,  or 
le  Soul  of  Man  and  the  Immortality  thereof**  by  Snt  John 
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Davies,*  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench. 
argument  is  not  obsolete  :  it  abounds  in  beautiful  image 
the  versification  is  in  general  delightfully  harmonious. 

Eiit  T3istdtg^  of  f^ttman  0atute* 

*^  Oh!  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind! 
That  Thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear! 
That  Thou  adom^st  him  nvith  so  bright  a  mind, 
Mak^st  him  a  king,  and  e'en  an  angePs  peer  I 

Oh !  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  power, 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  fire, 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower 
Dost  Thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  I 

Thou  leav^st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  Thine ; 

But  Thy  whole  image  Thou  in  man  hast  writ : 
There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 

Except  (like  Thee)  it  should  be  infinite  I 

But  it  exceeds  man^s  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  raised  man,  since  God  a  man  became : 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery, 
And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same. 

Nor  hath  He  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body*8  life  depend : 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end." 

SP[)e  Sours  Ssptratums,  a  Proof  of  Us  Iimnortal 

'^  Again,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 

When  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wit, 
She  still  aspire^h  to  eternity. 
And  never  rests  till  she  attains  to  it? 

Water  in  conduit-pipes  can  rise  no  higher 
Than  the  well-head  from  whence  it  first  doth  sprii 

Then  since  to  eternal  God  she  doth  aspire, 
She  cannot  be  but  an  eternal  thing. 

All  moving  things  to  other  things  do  move. 
Of  the  same  kind,  which  shews  their  nature  sooh 

*  Bom  1570 ;  died  1626. 
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So  earth  fidls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  above, 
Till  both  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

And  as  the  moisture,  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins. 

From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
And  nms  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains; 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loath  to  leave  the  land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make : 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 
ner  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forsake ; 

let  nature  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  carry. 

As  that  her  course  doth  make  no  final  stay, 
Till  she  herself  unto  the  ocean  marry. 

Within  whose  watery  bosom  first  she  lay : 

£?'n  so  the  soul,  which  in  this  earthly  mould 

The  Spirit  of  Crod  doth  secretly  iniiiso, 
Because  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold, 

And  only  this  material  world  she  views, — 

At  first  her  mother-earth  she  holdeth  dear. 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things; 

She  flies  dose  by  the  gronnd,  and  hovers  here. 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings : 

let  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 

That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree ; 
She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought. 

She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find? 

Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health? 
Or  having  wisdom,  was  not  vexM  in  mind  ? 

Then  as  a  bee,  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay ; 

She  liglits  on  that  and  this,  and  tasteth  all. 
But,  pleased  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away : 

So  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah^s  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take, 

She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent, 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make. 
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Wit,  seeing  troth,  ftom  cause  to  oanse  aaoendi, 
And  never  rests,  till  it  the  first  attiun ; 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends, 
Bat  never  stays,  till  it  the  last  do  gain. 

Now  God  the  troth,  and  first  of  causes  is ; 

God  is  the  last  good  end,  which  lasteUi  still ; 
Being  Alpha  and  Omega  named  for  this ; 

Alpha  to  ¥rit.  Omega  to  the  wilL 

Sith  then  her  heavenly  kind  she  doth  display 
In  that  to  God  she  doth  directly  move. 

And  on  no  mortal  thing  can  make  her  sti^. 
She  cannot  be  from  hence,  bat  from  above.**  .  .  . 

*^  Hence  springs  that  universal  strong  desire. 
Which  all  men  have  of  immortality. 
Not  some  few  spirits  onto  this  thought  aspire 
But  all  men*8  minds  in  this  united  be. 

Then  this  desire  of  nature  is  not  vain. 

She  covets  not  impossibilities ; 
Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  some  idle  brain. 

But  one  assent  of  all  is  ever  wise. 

From  hence  that  general  care  and  study  springs. 
That  launching  and  progression  of  the  mind. 

Which  all  men  have  so  much  of  future  things. 
As  they  no  joy  do  in  the  present  find. 

From  this  desire  that  main  desire  proceeds. 
Which  all  men  have  surviving  fiune  to  gain. 

By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds ; 
For  she  that  this  desires,  doth  still  remain.** 

Other  spedmens  of  the  beautifol  poetry  in  wh 
period  abounded  we  must  reserve  for  a  future  opportu 
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BOFFIKO  down  a  river — ^the  Rhine  or  other — as  crag  follows 
•g»  and  castle  saccecds  to  castle,  the  eye  at  last  grows  weary, 
id  beauty  itself  becomes  monotonous.  You  are  glad  of  a 
ihmg-{>lace — a  Coblenz  or  St  Goar — ^where  you  may  disem- 
nk  and  rest  a  while.  Our  stream  runs  fast,  and  in  the  rapid 
icceflfiion  of  names  and  objects  which  we  have  already  opened, 
18  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  eye  is  bewildered  and  the 
cnuny  confused.  We  shall  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in  an 
Kaaooal  excursion  on  shore.  In  other  words,  instead  of  skim- 
ing  onwards  at  an  equal  rate,  and  quitting  every  author  after 
nunnentaiy  glimpse,  we  shall  occasionally  devote  an  entire 
ttkm  to  some  name  outstanding  and  pre-eminent 
Of  these  little  monographs  the  first  is  claimed  by  Dr  Joseph 
iall,  successively  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich  in  the  reign 
'Charles  I.  Of  our  Christian  classics,  he  is  the  earliest  who 
01  retains  extensive  popularity.  Hooker^s  "Polity**  is  no 
nbt  as  valuable  to  Churchmen  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  it 
18  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  individual  treatises  of  Sibbs, 
d  a  few  others^  will  long  continue  to  be  reprinted ;  but  the 
thor  of  the  "  Contemplations**  is  as  dear  and  delightful  a 
npanion  to  his  modem  admirers  as  he  was  to  his  ruffed  and 
uded  contemporaries.  In  many  other  respects  a  remarkable 
a,  for  our  immediate  purpose  he  iK)8sesses  a  special  value^ 
a  link  between  two  periods  widely  sundered.  Commencing 
t  career  of  authorship  under  the  "  good  Queen  Bess,'*  had 
lived  four  years  longer  he  would  have  seen  the  restoration 
Dharles  II. ;  and  during  all  that  interval  his  pen  was  seldom 
».  Nor  are  there  many  writers  who  can  be  perused  with 
lal  profit     With  his  cheerful  tone,  his  playful  touches,  his 
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keen  insight,  and  his  well-tempered  wisdom,  the 
Humphrey"  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  often  exh 
ethical  profundity  and  a  sententious  eloquence  well  e 
him  to  the  name  which  Sir  Heniy  Wotton  gave  him,  ai 
which  he  himself,  judging  from  his  admiration  of  his 
paragon,  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  pleased — ^  the  ! 
Seneca." 

Joseph  Hall  was  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Ashby  de  la 
Leicestershire,  July  1,  1574.  He  was  one  of  the  twel 
dren  of  a  worthy  yeoman  who  acted  as  boroti§^ieeve  of 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  His  mother,  a  feebiA 
woman,  and  long  exercised  with  the  sorer  affliotio 
wounded  spirit^  lived  mainly  fdr  a  better  world,  and, 
son  records,  **  it  was  hard  for  any  friend  to  come  & 
discourse  no  whit  holier.  How  often  have  I  bkn 
memory  of  those  divine  passages  of  experimental  c 
which  I  have  heard  f^m  her  mouth  !  What  day  did  si 
without  a  large  task  of  private  devotion  9  whence  abc 
still  come  forth  with  a  countenance  of  undissembled  mi 
lion.  Never  any  lips  have  read  to  me  such  feeling  led 
piety,  neither  have  I  known  any  soul  that  more  aoc 
practised  them  than  her  own.  Temptations,  desertioi 
spiritual  comforts,  were  her  usual  theme.  Shortly — ^fo 
hardly  take  off  my  pen  from  so  exemplary  a  subject— >! 
and  death  were  saint-like." 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Emmanuel  ( 
Cambridge,  where  he  punlued  his  studies  with  great  i 
and  was  successively  elected  scholar,  fellow,  and  profe 
rhetoria  His  pious  mother^s  instructions  were  not  lo 
not  only  was  the  ministry  the  destination  to  which  he  al 
aspired,  but  he  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  peril 
universily  career  unspotted  from  the  world.  With  cha 
istic  modesty  he  states— <'  I  waa.called  to  public  di(qpu 
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often,  with  no  ill  sacceas ;  for  never  durst  I  appear  in  any  of 
those  ezerdses  of  scholarship  till  I  had  from  my  knees  looked 
np  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing,  and  renewed  my  actual  depend- 
ence upon  that  Divine  Hand."  Of  these  disputations  one 
*M  very  fiunous.  The  theme  was,  "  Mundus  senescit ;"  but, 
II  Fuller  cannot  help  remarking,  his  argument  confuted  his 
position,  "  the  wit  and  quickness  whereof  did  argue  an  increase 
nitber  than  a  decay  of  parts  in  this  latter  age/' 

Bat  although  himself  so  correct  and  inoffensive,  he  must 
kwe  been  a  shrewd  observer  of  other  people's  foibles ;  for  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  published  a  volume  of  satires  so 
VQodeifal  that  their  appearance  forms  a  marked  incident  in 
the  history  of  English  literature.  In  reading  them  we  have 
ihsjrs  felt  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  youth,  transferred 
from  a  provincial  grammar-school  to  the  cloisters  of  Cambridge, 
eoold  have  seen  the  world  as  he  describes  it ;  and  it  moves  no 
len  amazement  that,  without  any  other  models  than  Juvenal, 
Pemos,  and  Aiiosto,  he  should  have  started  into  instantaneous 
eoiteDoe,  not  only  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  vernacular 
poetry,  but  such  a  master  in  that  style,  that  followers  like 
Diyden  and  Pope  have  hardly  excelled  him  in  the  harmony  of 
Ur  numbers,  and  have  frequently  been  constrained  to  use  the 
poison  of  envenomed  personalities  in  order  to  produce  the 
effect  for  which  Hall  trusted  to  the  sharpness  of  his  arrows,  the 
pndaion  of  his  aim,  and  the  strength  of  his  arm. 

Of  "the  volubility  and  vigour,"  "the  harmony  and  pic- 
toreBqaeness,"  of  Hall's  couplets,  so  justly  extolled  in  the 
"BpedmenB  of  the  British  Poets,"  Mr  Campbell  has  given  as 
tt  example  the  following  description  of  a  magnificent  mansion 
deserted  by  its  inhospitable  owner  : — 

"Beat  the  broad  gates ;  a  goodly  hoUow  sounds 
With  doable  echoes,  doth  again  rebound ! 
Bat  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
Nor  ohnrikh  porter  canst  then  chafing  see. 
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All  dumb  aud  silent,  like  tbo  dead  of  night, 
Or  dwelliug  of  some  sleeping  Sybarite ; 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed, 
With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hunlock  seed. 

•        •■••••* 

Ix)ok  to  the  towered  chimneys,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitality. 
Through  which  it  breatbeth  to  the  open  air, 
Betokening  life  and  liberal  welfare ; 
Lo,  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  redi, 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest.'* 

Not  lo&s  vivid  and  musical  is  his  description  of  the 

Age  :— 

^'  Time  was,  and  tlmt  was  termM  the  time  of  gold, 
When  world  and  time  were  young  that  now  are  old, 
(When  quiet  Saturn  swayM  the  niace  of  lead. 
And  pride  was  yet  unborn  and  yet  unbred.) 
Time  was,  that  while  the  autumn  fall  did  last. 
Our  hungry  sires  gaped  for  the  falluig  mast : 
Could  no  unhuBked  acorn  leave  the  tree, 
But  there  was  challenge  made  w^hose  it  might  be. 
But  if  some  nice  and  licorous  appetite 
Desired  more  dainty  dish  of  rare  delight, 
They  scaled  the  stored  crab  with  bended  knee, 
Till  they  bad  sated  their  delicious  eye : 
Or  searched  the  hopeful  thicks  of  hcdgy  rows, 
For  briery  berries,  or  haws,  or  sourer  sloes : 
Or  when  they  meant  to  fare  the  finest  of  all. 
They  lickM  oak  leaves  besprent  with  honey  fall. 
As  for  the  thrice  three-angled  beech  nut-shell, 
Or  chestnut^s  armed  husk  and  bid  kernel, 
No  squire  durst  touch,  the  law  would  not  aflbrd, 
Kept  for  the  court,  and  for  the  king's  own  board. 
Their  royal  plate  was  clay,  or  wood,  or  stone, 
The  vulgar,  save  his  hand,  else  he  bad  none. 
Their  only  cellar  was  the  neighbouring  brook : 
None  did  for  better  care,  for  better  look." 

Nor  could  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  have  sketched  a 
cabin  better  than  Hall  hits  ofif  the  cottage,  with  an  old  b 
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limney,  for  which  the  poor  occupant  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
)  to  my  lord  of  Castle  Backrent. 

^'  Of  one  bay's  breadth,  God  wot !  a  silly  oot, 
Whose  thatohed  spars  are  fhrred  with  sluttish  soot 
A  whole  inch  thidc,  shining  like  blackmoor*s  brows, 
Throngh  smoke  that  down  the  headless  barrel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  feet  feeden  his  stalled  team, 
His  swine  beneath,  his  poultry  o'er  the  beam : 
A  starved  tenement,  sach  as  I  gness 
Stands  straggling  in  the  wastes  of  Holdemess ; 
Or  snch  as  shiver  on  a  Peak  hill-side, 
When  March's  Inngs  beat  on  their  turf-dad  hide ; 
Snch  as  nice  Lipsius  would  grudge  to  see 
Above  his  lodging  in  wild  Westphalie ; 
Or  as  the  Saxon  king  his  court  might  make, 
When  his  sides  plained  of  the  neat-herd's  oake. 
Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  hindlord's  hall 
With  often  presents  at  each  festival ; 
With  crammed  capons  every  New- Year's  mom, 
Or  with  green  cheeses  when  his  sheep  are  shorn, 
Or  many  maunds-ftill  of  his  mellow  fruit. 
To  make  some  way  to  win  his  weighty  suit." 

the  first  book  of  these  Satires,  he  ponrs  well-merited 

e  on  the  poetical  affectations  of  some  of  his  contem- 

s:  first,  on  those  "  pot-fiiries"  who  select  heroic  themes, 

)rk  themselves  into  tipsy  excitement  over  them : — 

"  As  frozen  dunghills  in  a  winter's  mom, 
That  void  of  vapours  seemed  all  befbme, 
Soon  as  the  sun^sends  out  his  piercing  beams, 
Exhale  out  filthy  smoke  and  stinking  steams : 
So  doth  the  base  and  the  'fore-barren  brain, 
Soon  as  the  raging  wme  begins  to  reign." 

ranalator  of  Virgil  into  English  hexameters  is  quizzed 
is  too  applicable  to  some  of  his  modem  followers : — 

^^  The  nimble  dactyles,  striving  to  outgo 
The  drawling  spondees,  pacing  it  below: 
The  ling'ring  spondees  labouring  to  delay 
The  breathless  dactyles  with  a  sodden  stay. 

T  2 
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Who  ever  saw  a  oolt,  wantou  and  wild. 
Yoked  with  a  slow-fbot  ox  on  fallow  fields 
Can  right  aread  how  handsomely  besets 
Dull  spondees  with  the  Eogliah  dactilets.** 

However,  there  is  no  indiscriminate  mischief  in  his 

After  jeering  at  the  bombastical  knight-emuitiy  of  < 

allegorising  bards,  with  the  reverence  of  genius  for  gen 

pays  this  graceful  tribute  to  Spenser : — 

'*  But  let  no  rebel  satyr  dare  tradnce 
Th*  eternal  legends  of  thy  Faery  Muse, 
Renowned  Spenser,  whom  no  earthly  wight 
Dares  once  to  emulate,  much  leas  despite. 
Sallnst  of  France,*  and  Tuscan  Ariost, 
Yield  up  the  laurel  garland  ye  have  lost ; 
And  let  all  others  willow  wear  with  me, 
Or  let  their  undeserving  temples  bared  bo/' 

From  the  poets  the  censor  passes  to  the  learned  profi 
of  his  time.  Here  wc  have  the  portrait  of  the  anxious 
"  fleeced"  by  the  rapacious  lawyer: — 

*^  The  crouching  client,  with  low-bendod  knee, 
And  many  worships,  and  fair  flattery, 
Tells  on  his  talc  as  smoothly  as  him  list, 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist : 
If  that  seem  lined  with  a  larger  fee, 
Doubt  not  the  suit,  the  law  is  plain  for  thee. 
Then  must  ho  buy  liis  vainer  hope  with  price, 
Disdout  t  his  crowns,  and  thank  him  for  advice. 
So  have  I  seen  in  a  tempestuotis  stowrc,  % 
Some  brier-bush  shewing  shelter  from  the  show> 
Unto  the  hopeful  sheep,  that  fain  would  hide 
His  fleecy  coat  from  that  same  angry  tide. 
The  ruthless  brier,  regardless  of  his  plight, 
Lays  hold  upon  the  fleece  he  should  acquite,§ 
And  takes  advantage  of  the  careless  prey, 
That  thought  she  in  securer  shelter  lay. 

*  Qoillaume  Salluste,  Seigneor  da  Bartas.    See  emte,  p.  205. 
t  Diaburse.  Z  Storm,  shock.  "      §  Let  go,  ezti 
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The  day  is  fair,  the  sheep  would  far  to  feed, 
The  tjrant  brier  hdds  fast  his  shelter's  meed, 
And  oUims  it  for  the  fee  of  his  defence : 
80  robs  the  sheep,  in  favonr's  fair  pretence." 

hen  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  aimoniacal  practices  of  the 
i,  when  livings  were  openly  offered  for  sale  by  adyortise- 
ts  affixed  to  the  door  of  St  Paul's  : — 

^*  Saw*st  thou  ever  '  8i  quis  *  patched  on  Paul's  church  door, 
To  seek  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 
Who  wants  a  churchman  that  can  servioo  say, 
Read  fast  and  faur  his  monthly  homily. 
And  wed,  and  bury,  and  make  christen  souls? 
Come  to  the  left  side  alley  of  St  Paul's,'*  &c. 

to  comes  the  old  story  of  the  poor  scholar  and  the  purse- 
id  patron : — 

"  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-  chappelain ; 
Some  wiOing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sous, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed, 
Whiles  his  young  master  lietli  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  tluit  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourtli,  that  ho  use  all  common  courtesies. 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
All  thcM  observed,  he  could  contented  bo 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livery."  ♦ 

is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  one  so  distin- 
led  through  life  for  his  inoffensive  and  conciliatory  spirit 
Id  have  commenced  his  career  as  a  satirist;  and  it  is 
us  that  the  first  publication  of  one  who  was  destined  to 

all's  Satires  were  first  brought  back  to  their  right  place  in  our  litera- 
f  the  elaborate  criticisms  of  Thomas  Warton  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
oiy  of  English  Poetry."  They  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  The 
lition  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  Mr  Samuel  Weller 
,1824. 
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become  a  bishop  himself  should  have  been  deemed 
that  it  was  condemned  and  suppressed  by  Bancroft  the 
of  London.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  indigni 
evil^  or  the  contempt  of  folly,  along  with  the  caiic 
fiiculty,  should  not  coexist  in  minds  of  tiie  most  unquc 
benevolence;  witoess  those  gentlest  of  saints  and  kee 
satirists,  Blaise  Pascal  and  William  Cowper. 

However  acquired,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  h 
minute  observation  which  this  juvenile  performance  in 
was  afterwards  invaluable  to  the  preacher  and  moralie 
although  it  had  rendered  no  other  service,  the  elab 
required  in  such  a  poetical  effort  was  eminently  condu 
the  terse  precision  which  subsequently  distinguished  hie 
Not  only  has  metrical  cadence  a  great  charm  for  the  y< 
composer,  but'  probably  the  exigencies  of  verse  are  tl 
discipline  to  which  the  tyro  in  style  can  subject  himsel 
deed,  to  a  young  student  anything  is  useful  which,  c 
him  to  write  slowly,  and  weigh  the  import  of  words. 

Whether  or  not  he  was  daunted  by  the  ban  of  the  1 
we  do  not  know ;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  thr( 
ordinary  effusions,  and  an  attempt^  by  no  means  succesi 
versify  the  first  ten  psalms,  it  docs  not  appear  that  ^) 
ever  followed  up  his  maiden  effort  in  poetry.  Busier 
and  graver  pursuits  awaited  him. 

In  1601  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Halsted  oi 
stead  in  Suffolk.  His  patron  was  the  richest  commoner  t 
England,  Sir  Robert  Drury,  whose  spacious  London  m 
in  Drury  Lane  afforded  an  asylum  to  Dr  Donne  in  the  ( 
his  poverty,  and  was  frequented  by  many  of  the  disting 
scholars  and  divines  of  that  period.  The  first  years 
author^s  sojourn  at  Halsted  were  signalised  by  two  great 
— ^his  marriage,  and  a  continental  tour. 

"  Being  now  settled,"  he  says,  *'  in  that  sweet  aa< 
country  of  Suffolk,  near  to  St  Edmund's  Bury,  my  fin 
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was  to  bnild  up  my  house^  which  was  then  extremely  ruinous ; 
wlddi  done,  the  uncouth  solitariness  of  my  life,  and  the  ez- 
trane  incommodity  of  that  smgle  housekeeping,  drew  my 
tkoo^ts,  after  two  years,  to  condescend  to  the  necessity  of  a 
■inifid  estate,  which  God  no  less  strangely  provided  for  me. 
For  walking  from  the  church  on  Monday  in  the  Whitsunweek, 
with  a  grave  and  reverend  minister,  Mr  Qrandidge,  I  saw  a 
ramdy,  modest  gentlewoman  standing  at  the  door  of  that 
ham  where  we  were  invited  to  a  wedding  dinner,  and  inquir- 
ing of  that  worthy  friend  whether  he  knew  her,  *  Yes,'  quoth 
ke,  *I  know  her  well,  and  have  bespoken  her  for  your  wife.' 
Wken  I  frurther  demanded  an  account  of  that  answer,  he  told 
me  ahe  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  much  re- 
ipeeted,  Mr  Qeorge  Winniff  of  Bretenham ;  that  out  of  an 
opbuon  had  of  the  fitness  of  that  match  for  me,  he  had  already 
tmted  with  her  Mher  about  it,  whom  he  found  very  apt  to 
tttertain  it,  advising  me  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity ;  and 
iK)t  oQDcealing  the  just  praises  of  the  modesty,  piety,  good  6m- 
position,  and  other  virtues  that  were  lodged  in  that  seemly 
pRaence,  I  listened  to  the  motion  as  sent  from  Qod,  and  at  last 
^ifm  due  prosecution  happily  prevailed,  enjoying  the  comfort- 
iUe  society  of  that  meet  help  for  the  space  of  forty-nine  years.*' 
The  continental  journey  soon  followed  his  marriage,  and 

I     naan  affiur  almost  as  memorable,  and  much  fuller  of  anxiety. 

I  Even  in  our  own  day,  notwithstanding  all  their  love  of  loco- 
MioD,  clergymen  often  ''do  their  travelling"  very  badly. 
iB&Oible  at  home,  they  are  not  sufficiently  subnussive  to 
oAdal  dictators  abroad,  and,  in  their  superior  knowledge,  too 
often  incdflt  on  entering  the  wrong  boat  or  carriage,  which 
^voold  be  the  less  to  be  lamented  if  they  always  maintained  an 
editing  magnanimity  on  finding  themselves  steaming  up  the 
vrong  river  or  shunted  into  the  siding.  But  to  say  nothing  of 
aea  sickneaB,  which  selects  its  first  victims  from  doctors  of 
divimty,  betwixt  academic  abstraction  and  scholar-like  absence 
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of  luiud,  professional  dignity  and  an  unea^  oouBcioiiSDMB  of 
an  enemy's  country,  all  aggravated  by  Cambiidge  French  or 
Oicford  German,  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  touch  of  constite' 
tional  nervousness,  we  have  seldom  any  difficulty  in  recognii- 
ing  under  their  curious  disguises  our  brother  "  eccleaiastiqiieB,'' 
even  although  the  forgotten  passport  or  railway  ticket  ahooU 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  wo  cannot  wonder  that  in 
the  bureaux  for  lost  luggage,  so  many  packages  are  identified 
by  a  bundle  of  manuscript  sermons. 

The  good  Rector  of  Halstcd  was  no  exception.  He  traveUfli 
in  the  suite  of  >Sir  Edmund  Bacon ;  and  although  flaunting  in 
a  gay-coloured  silken  doublet^  the  Jesuits  knew  vcxy  veD 
that  he  was  an  English  divine.  His  curiosity  and  his  Ero* 
testantism  together  exposed  him  to  serious  jeopardy  in  the 
streets  of  Antwerp,  where,  standing  with  his  hat  on  hia  held 
to  view  the  procession  of  the  host,  it  was  only  *^  the  hulk  of* 
tall  Brabanter"  which  screened  him  from  the  fuiatical  toi- 
geance  of  the  mob  ;  and  his  guileless  zeal  was  so  often  betity- 
ing  him  into  arguments,  in  which  his  Latin  and  his  logic 
together  were  so  sure  to  reveal  his  profession,  that  Sir  Edmiuid 
found  him  a  dangerous  attendant.  He  finished  off  by  quitting 
his  party  when  ready  to  embark  at  Flushing,  in  orda  to 
visit  a  friend  at  Middlebuig,  and  returned  to  find  that  the  ship 
had  sailed;  and  it  was  long  before  ho  could  find  aootltf- 
opportunity  to  regain  the  shores  of  England. 

The  brief  record  of  this  joiumey  gives  an  interesting  glimpv 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  they  existed  in  1605,  whn 
the  great  conflict  which  emancipated  the  Seven  Provinces  ml 
only  half  concluded.  It  is  contauied  in  an  epistle  to  Sir 
Thomas  Challonor  :-^ 

"  Besides  my  hopes,  not  my  desires,  I  travelled  of  late ;  for 
knowledge  irnrtly,  and  partly  for  health.  There  wag  nothiog 
that  made  not  my  journey  pleasant,  save  the  labour  of  tbe 
way ;  which  yet  was  so  sweetly  deceived  by  the  society  of  Sir 
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Edonmd  Bacon  (a  gentleman  truly  Hononrable,  beyond  all 
titltt),that  I  fonnd  small  cause  to  complain.  The  sea  brooked 
Mfe  me,  nor  I  it ;  an  unquiet  element^  made  only  for  wonder 
>nd  nae,  not  for  pleasure.  Alighted  once  from  that  wooden 
MB^vyinoe  and  uneven  way,  I  bethought  myself  how  fondly  our 
life  is  committed  to  an  unsteady  and  reeling  piece  of  wood, 
Ub  winds,  restless  waters,  while  we  may  set  foot  on  stead&st 
nd  eoostant  earth.  Lo,  then  ererything  taught  me,  every- 
ftJBg  delisted  me ;  so  ready  are  we  to  be  affected  with  these 
Mgn  pleasures,  which  at  home  we  should  overlook.  I  saw 
Bodi  as  one  might  in  such  a  span  of  earth  in  so  few  months. 
Tk  time  &voured  me  :  for  now  newly  had  the  key  of  peace 
<9QMd  those  parts  which  war  had  before  closed ;  closed  (I  say) 
to  aD  Engtish,  save  either  fugitives  or  captives.  All  civil  occur- 
f9m(tm  what  fidr  dties,  what  strange  feshions, entertainments, 
dn^gen^  delights,  we  found)  are  fit  for  other  ears  and  winter 
ffnmga.  What  I  noted,  as  a  divine  within  the  sphere  of  my 
pnfettion,  my  paper  shall  not  spare  in  some  part  to  report. 

^  Along  our  way,  how  many  churches  saw  we  demolished  ! 

Kotinng  left,  but  rude  heaps,  to  tell  the  passenger  there  hath 

kn  both  devotion  and  hostility.     Fury  hath  done  that  there 

vttdi  Covetousness  would  do  with  us;  would  do,  but  shall 

^ :  the  truth  within  shall  save  the  walls  without     And,  to 

feik  tmly  (whatever  the  vulgar  exclaim),  Idolatry  pulled 

dovm  those  walls,  not  rage.     If  there  had  been  no  Hollander 

to  ite  them,  they  would  have  fidlen  alone  rather  than  hide  so 

tnA  imfHety  under  their  guilty  roof     These  are  spectacles, 

lot  80  much  of  cruelty  as  justice ;  cruelty  of  man,  justice  of 

Ood.    But  (which  I  wondered  at)  churches  fall  and  Jesuits^ 

eoDeges  rise  everywhere.     There  is  no  city  where  those  are 

aoi  either  rearing  or  built.     Whence  cometh  this  ?    Is  it  for 

thfc  devotion  is  not  so  necessary  as  policy  ?    Those  men  (as  we 

■If  of  the  fox)  &re  best  where  they  are  most  cursed.     None  so 

spitedof  their  own,  none  so  hated  of  all,  none  so  opposed 
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by  ours ;  and  yet  these  ill  woeda  grow.  Whosoever  lives  long 
Hhall  8t!e  them  feared  of  their  owi),  who  now  hate  them;  shall 
sec  these  seveu  lean  kine  devour  all  the  £it  beasts  that  feed  oi 
the  meadows  of  Tiber. 

*'  At  Brussels  I  saw  some  English  women  profess  tliemadm 
vestals,  with  a  thousand  rites^  I  know  not  whether  more  ridi- 
culous or  magical  Poor  souls !  they  could  not  be  fools  enoqj^ 
at  home.  It  would  have  made  you  to  pity,  laugh,  difldain  (I 
know  not  which  more),  to  see  by  what  cunning  sleights  ai 
fair  pretences  that  weak  sex  was  fetched  into  a  wilful  bondap; 
and  (if  these  two  can  agree)  willingly  constrained  to  serfs  a 
master  whom  they  must  and  cannot  obey.  What  foUoffS 
hence  1     Late  sorrow,  secret  mischief^  misery  irremediaUe, 

<*I  talked  there,  in  more  boldness  perhapa  than  wiadoOf 
with  Costerus,  a  famous  Jesuit,  an  old  man,  more  testy  titf 
subtile,  and  more  able  to  wrangle  than  satisfy.  Our  diBOOOW 
was  long  and  roving ;  and  on  his  part  fiill  both  of  worda  sad 
vehomency.  He  spake  as  at  home,  I  as  a  stranger :  yet  is 
as  he  saw  me  modestly  peremptory.  The  particularB  wooll 
swell  my  letter  too  much  :  it  is  enough  that  the  truth  loafc  Itfi 
than  I  gained. 

'*  At  Qlient,  a  city  that  commands  reverence  for  age  sad 
wonder  for  the  greatness,  we  fell  upon  a  Capuchin  novice,  iHo 
wept  bitterly  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  himisH 
miserable.     His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod : 
all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  weU,  which  anodMr 
being  condemned  to  would  justly  account  a  torment.     What 
hindered  them  ?     Piety  to  his  mother  would  not  permit  dus 
which  he  thought  piety  to  Qod.     Ho  could  not  be  a  williqg 
beggar,  uidess  his  mother  would  beg  unwillingly.     He  waathe 
only  heir  of  his  father,  the  only  stay  of  his  mother  :  the  com- 
fort of  her  widowhood  depended  on  this  her  orphan,  who  now 
naked  must  enter  into  the  world  of  the  Capuchins^  as  he  came 
first  into  this,  leaving  his  goods  to  the  di\iHion  of  the  fraternity 
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'-^he  least  part  whereof  should  have  been  hers,  whose  he 
widied  all.  Hence  those  tears.  These  men  for  devout^  the 
Jendts  for  learned  and  pragmatical,  have  engrossed  all  opinion 
from  other  orders.  O  hypocrisy  !  No  Capuchin  may  take  or 
toodi  sihrer.  This  metal  is  as  very  an  anathema  to  them  as 
tk  wedge  of  gold  to  Achan ;  at  the  offer  whereof  he  starts 
hd[,  IB  Moses  from  the  serpent :  yet  he  carries  a  boy  with 
Ud  that  takes  and  carries  it,  and  never  complains  of  either 
Mil  or  measnre.  I  saw  and  laughed  at  it,  and  by  this  open 
trid^  of  hypocrisy  suspected  more,  more  close. 

''At  Nemours,  on  a  pleasant  and  steep  hill-top,  we  found 
oae  that  was  termed  a  married  hermit ;  approving  his  wisdom 
*lw?e  his  fellows^  that  could  make  choice  of  so  cheerful  and 
ioeiiUe  a  solitariness.  Whence,  after  a  delightful  passage  up 
tbesweet  river  Mosa  (Meuse),  we  visited  the  populous  and 
rich  city  of  Leodium  (liege).  I  would  those  streets  were  more 
■ojgt  with  wine  than  with  blood  ;  wherein  no  day,  no  nighty 
11  not  disinal  to  soma  No  law,  no  magistrate  lays  hold  on  the 
hown  murderer  if  himself  list  \  for  three  days  after  the  &ct, 
the  gates  are  open  and  justice  shut ;  private  violence  may 
ponoe  him,  public  justice  cannot :  whence  some  of  more  hot 
to&per  carve  themselves  revenge;  others  take  up  with  a  small 
peeoniaiy  satis&ction.  O  England,  thought  I,  happy  for  jus- 
^  liappy  for  security !  There  you  shall  find  in  every  comer 
insomet  (image),  at  every  door  a  beggar,  in  every  dish  a 
piieat  From  thence  we  passed  to  the  Spa,  a  village  £unous 
fi»  her  medidnal  and  mineral  waters,  compounded  of  iron  and 
eoppens;  the  virtue  whereof  yet  the  simple  inhabitant  ascribes 
to  their  beneficial  saint,  whose  heavy  foot  hath  made  an  iU- 
ihaped  impression  in  a  stone  of  the  upper  well — a  water  more 
wholesome  tlum  pleasant,  and  yet  more  famous  than  whole- 
mne. 

^One  thing  I  may  not  omit  without  sinful  oversigjht;  a 
short  but  memorable  story  which  the  graphier  of  that  town 
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(though  of  different  religion)  reported  to  more  ears  than  ooA 
When  the  last  inquisition  tyrannised  in  those  parts,  and  hdped 
to  spend  the  &gots  of  Ardenne,  one  of  the  rest,  a  confidflot 
confessor,  being  led  far  to  his  stake,  sung  psalms  al(mg  tha 
way,  in  a  heavenly  courage  and  victorious  triumph.     The  cnri 
officer,  envying  his  last  mirth,  and  grieving  to  see  him  menfar 
than  his  tormentors,  commanded  him  eilence.     He  singB  M, 
as  desirous  to  improve  his  last  breath  to  the  best     The  viev 
of  his  approaching  glory  bred  Ids  joy;  hia  joy  breaks  forth  ihIo 
a  cheerful  confession.     The  enraged  sheriff  canaes  his  toogOB 
to  be  cut  off  near  the  roots.     Bloody  wretch !    It  had  been 
good  music  to  have  hoard  his  shrieks;  but  to  hear  his  muiie 
was  torment.     The  poor  martyr  dies  in  silence,  rests  in  peaea 
Not  many  months  after,  our  butcherly  officer  hath  a  son  boni 
with  his  tongue  hanging  down  upon  his  chin,  like  a  deer  aftff 
long  chase,  which  never  could  be  gathered  up  within  the  bomiAi 
of  his  lips.     0  the  Divine  hand,  full  of  justice,  full  of  revengel 
**  Let  me  tell  you  yet,  ere  I  take  off  my  pen,  two  wondai 
more,  which  I  saw  in  that  wonder  of  cities,  Antweip;— one^i 
solemn  mass  in  a  shambles,  and  that  on  Gknl's  day,  while  tha 
house  was  fail  of  meat,  of  butchers,  of  buyers;  some  kneeBiA 
others  bargaining,  most  talking,  all  busy.     It  was  stange  to 
see  one  house  sacred  to  God  and  the  beUy,  and  how  these  t«9 
services  agreed.     The  other — an  Englishman  (one  GoodwiBi  • 
Kcntishman),  so  madly  devout  that  he  had  wUfoUy  housed  if 
himself  as  an  anchorite,  the  worst  of  all  prisoners.     There  Ht 
he,  pent  up  for  his  further  merit,  half  hunger-starved  for  tiis 
charity  of  the  citizens.     It  was  worth  seeing  how  manly  Iw 
could  bite  in  his  secret  want,  and  dissemble  his  ovei^lafee 
repentance.     I  cannot  commend  Ids  mortification,  if  he  wlahto 
be  in  heaven,  yea,  in  puigatory,  to  be  delivered  from  thenoe. 
I  durst  not  pity  him,  because  his  durance  was  willing,  and  M 
he  hoped  meritorious ;  but  such  encouragement  as  he  had  ftom 
me,  such  thank  shall  he  have  from  Gk)d,  who^  instead  of  ai 
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En^  wMch  he  looks  for,  shall  angrily  challenge  him  with 
'Wlioreqiiiiedthisr" 

Oar  tathoi^s  appointment  to  Halsted  was  in  a  few  years  fol- 
lowed by  his  translation  to  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  in  addition 
towhieh  his  rising  reputation  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
chplain  to  Prince  Henry,  and  the  prebend  of  Wolverhampton. 
Of  Dt  Hall*s  abilities  as  a  preacher,  as  far  as  printed  speci- 
gov  we  possess  ample  materials  for  judging.  His  worst 
are  those  which  he  preached  at  court,  or  fot'  the  court. 
Ii  the  former,  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  Bishop  Andrewes, 
Ki^g  Jamea*s  Chrysostom,  and  not  only  humoured  the  prevail- 
i^  taste  for  scriptural  conceits,  but  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
hffixmeiy,  in  which,  after  all,  lie  was  far  surpassed  by  his  royal 
And  even  that  fulsome  age  supplies  few  stronger 


*  Thctt  are  hard  words  to  apply  to  so  great  and  good  a  man ;  but  it 

iioir  oiling  to  be  honest  critics,  as  well  as  affectionate  biographers.    Of 

mtKilk  we  may  gire  the  following  example,  from  the  ontset  of  a  sermon  on 

UA,  JDF.  90,  '*  In  that  day  shall  be  written  upon  the  bridles  (or  belb)  of 

^knes»  Holiness  unto  the  Lord:  and  the  pots  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 

U  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar :" — "  If  any  man  wonder  whether  this  dis- 

Miiie  eaa  tend,  of  hones,  and  bells,  and  pots,  and  bowls  for  the  altar,  let 

kift  coiAider  that  of  Tertollian, '  £atio  dirina  in  medull&  est,  non  in  super- 

kk,*   These  horses,  if  they  be  well  managed,  will  proye  like  those  fiery 

Wia  of  Rlias,  to  carry  ns  np  to  onr  heaven ;  these  bells  like  those  golden 

Uh  of  Aaron's  robe ;  these  pots  like  that  olla  pulmenti  of  the  prophets, 

iftv  Dislia's  meal ;  and  these  bowls  like  that  blessed  and  frnitfal  narel  of 

thtChndi,  Song  tii  2."    And  we  ftar  that  the  following,  from  the  same 

MnuD,  is  BO  better  than  buffoonery : — "  The  use  of  coats  of  arms  and 

iiKriptioiis  must  be  yeiy  laudable,  as  ancient,  since  Qod  himself  was  the 

Am  keiald.    Tea,  the  rery  Anabaptists,  that  shake  off  all  the  yoke  of  ma- 

iteMj,  ytl  when  they  had  ripened  their  fanatical  projects,  and  had  raised 

tWir  khig  Becold  from  the  shopboard  to  the  throne,  would  not  want  this 

pobt  of  honour ;  and  therefore  he  must  have  one  henchman  to  carry  a  crown 

ni  a  Bible,  with  an  inscription ;  another  that  carried  a  sword  naked,  and  a 

U  of  foU ;  himself,  in  great  state,  carries  a  globe  of  gold,  with  two  swords 

MBSi,    His  pressing-iron  and  shears  would  hate  become  him  better."    Al- 

ikimtfk  preaehed  '*  at  court,"  it  is  possible  that  this  sermon  was  only  heard  by 

Riaee  Heuy ;  but,  like  most  of  the  printed  discourses  of  that  day,  it  could 

huOj  fiiil  to  hate  an  eye  to  the  Mceoenas  of  the  pulpit,  his  Stored  Majesty. 
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instances  of  flattery  than  his  "  Holy  Panegyric.**  But  9^ 
from  these  failings — ^not  so  characteriBtic  of  the  man  as  of  the 
times — his  discourses  possess  great  exceilences.  They  aie 
sincere,  and  ^thful,  and  lively.  They  have  never  the  air  cf 
task-work  or  routine,  but  are  the  productions  of  a  man  inte- 
rested in  his  subject  and  his  audience.  Weighty  with  wiadooi 
at  once  experimental  and  scriptural,  occasional  sentences  fltfb 
up  of  a  sudden  on  the  wings  of  wit,  and  reach  the  marie  ii  ft 
moment :  as  when  denouncing  the  '*  cormorant  coni-moiiga%" 
who,  by  hoarding  their  grain,  try  to  create  a  dearth  in  tk 
midst  of  plenty — ''  Gk)d  sends  grain,  but  many  times  the  devil 
sends  gamers  f  or  satirising  the  pride  of  rank  without  worth— 
'*  The  chimney  overlooks  all  the  rest  of  the  house  :  is  it  not^ 
for  all  that,  the  very  basest  piece  of  the  building  T  or  remoi- 
strating  with  those  who  make  the  failings  of  individuals  ft 
reproach  to  the  ministry — "  But  hear  you,  my  worthy  brethxen : 
when  you  see  a  thief  in  the  caudle,  don*t  you  presently  call  ix 
an  extinguisher :  for  personal  faults  don*t  you  condemn  a  ho^ 
calling.**  And  not  unfrequently  they  glow  with  impaasioBei 
earnestness.  Tliis  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
the  calmness  of  spirit  which  the  preacher  habitually  coltivatod, 
and  the  judicud  or  moderating  tone  which  pervades  his  ethied 
writings.  But  Hall  was  too  well  acquainted  with  homin 
nature,  and  the  ex-professor  of  rhetoric  had  studied  his  snliJMt 
too  thoroughly,  not  to  know  that,  for  the  inspiring  of  emotiuD 
or  action,  something  more  is  needed  than  a  balancing  of  voir 
tences  or  a  see-saw  of  proverbial  antitheses.  Accordin^yi 
kindling  with  his  theme,  he  often  allows  the  man  and  the 
Christian  to  run  away  with  the  moraliscr,  and  even  a  noUe 
indignation  finds  an  occasional  outburst ;  as  when  be  ezdaims, 
'^  Woe  to  you,  spiritual  robbers  !  Our  blind  forefathers  clothed 
the  Church ;  you  despoil  it :  their  ignorant  devotion  shall  liae 
in  judgment  against  your  raving  covetousness.  If  robbeiy, 
simony,  peijury,  will  not  carry  you  to  heU,  hope  still  that  ycfo 
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Bijf  be  sftved.  They  gave  plentiful  alniB  to  the  poor ;  we, 
iBiteid  of  filling  their  belliee,  grind  their  &ce3.  What  excel- 
lent Iawb  had  we  lately  enacted  that  there  should  be  no  beggar 
in  knel  1  Let  our  streets^  ways,  hedges,  witness  the  execution. 
Tkj  liberality  relieyes  some  poor;  it  is  well:  but  hath  not 
% oppressiom  made  more)  Thy  usury,  extorting,  racking, 
OMkuDi^  haih  wounded  whole  villages ;  and  now  thou  be- 
fikodeit  two  or  three  with  the  plasters  of  thy  bounty.  The 
■odoi  of  the  wicked  are  crueL  They  wore  precise  in  their 
Sibbs^ ;  we  80  loose  in  ours,  as  if  Qod  had  no  day.  See 
iktfaer  our  tayenis,  streets,  highways,  desciy  any  great  dif- 
fnot.  These  things  I  Yowed  in  myself  to  reprove  :  if  too 
bittcriy,  as  you  think,  pardon,  I  beseech  you,  this  holy  im- 
piteee,  and  blame  the  foulness  of  these  vices,  not  my  just 
I'^emency." 

Of  Ids  more  fervid  passages,  one  of  the  most  impressive 

Qocm  in  his  '^  Passion  Sermon :" — "  O  beloved,  is  it  not 

noi^  that  He  died  once  for  ns  1    Were  those  pains  so  light 

tkt  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  1     Is  this  the  enter- 

tamnent  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  deserved  of  us  by 

^iogt    Is  this  the  recompense  of  that  infinite  love  of  His, 

ttitthoa  shooldest  thus  cruelly  vex  and  wound  Him  with  thy 

■ni9   Every  one  of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to 

Him.    Whilst  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  carouses,  thou 

gifnt  thy  Saviour  a  potion  of  gall :  while  thou  despisest  His 

poor  servantB,  thou  spittest  on  His  face :  while  thou  puttest 

ca  thy  proad  dresses,  and  liftest  up  thy  heart  with  vain  con- 

ceiti^  thou  settest  a  crown  of  thorns  on  His  head  :  while  thou 

wnngest  and  oppressest  His  poor  children,  thou  scourgcst  Him, 

nd  drawest  blood  of  His  hands  and  feet.     Thou  hypocrite, 

kw  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Qod  with 

dttt  hand  which  is  thns  imbrued  vdth  the  blood  of  EUm 

whom  thou  receivest  1    In  every  ordinary  thy  pro&ne  tongue 

walks,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  religious  and  the  conscionable. 

u2 
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Thou  makest  no  ecniple  of  thine  own  sins,  and  scornest  thoH 
that  do.  Hear  Him  that  saith,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  perseeoM 
thou  me  V  Saul  strikes  at  Damascus ;  Christ  suffers  in  heaTOD. 
Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesus  smarteth,  and  will  reyenge:  Thm 
are  *  what  remains'  of  Christ's  sufferings.  In  Himself  it  is 
finished ;  in  His  members  it  is  not  We  must  toil,  and  groa, 
and  bleed,  tliat  we  may  reign.  This  is  our  war&re ;  thu  ii 
the  region  of  our  sorrow  and  death.  Now  are  we  set  upon  the 
sandy  pavement  of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  with  all  sort 
of  evils — evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  v 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts ;  temptations,  crosses,  per8ecatu)Q8» 
sicknesses,  wants,  iufEunics,  death :  all  these  must,  in  oar 
courses,  be  encountered  by  the  law  of  our  profession.  "What 
should  we  do  but  strive  and  suffer,  as  our  General  hath  dooe^ 
that  wc  may  reign  as  He  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our 
'  Consummatimi  est  V  God  and  His  angels  sit  upon  the 
scaffolds*  of  heaven,  and  behold  us.  Our  crown  is  ready;  our 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come ;  yea,  our  redemption  a  near» 
when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and  we,  that 
have  sown  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy." 

In  three  successive  years  Dr  Hall  was  employed  in  as  many 
several  embassies  by  his  sovereign.  First,  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  on  his  splendid  mission  to  France ;  but  being 
seized  with  violent  sickness,  he  was  sent  back  firom  F&ris  to 
Dieppe  in  a  litter  "  of  so  little  ease,  that  Simeon's  penitential 
lodging  or  a  malefactor  s  stocks  had  been  less  penaL"  TheO) 
in  1617,  he  was  selected  to  attend  his  Majesty  himself  in  his 
visit  to  Scotland,  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  introduce  Episcopacy. 
The  Anglican  system  could  have  no  sincerer  advocate  than  the 
man  who,  at  that  moment,  was  its  brightest  ornament;  bu' 
because  he  mcode  the  concessions  which  the  candour  of  stroDj 
conviction  is  apt  to  make,  and  because  he  attracted  to  himsel 
the  regard  and  affection  which  obvious  goodness  can  hardl 

*  The  saatB  of  an  amphitheatre. 
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fittl  to  win,  he  retumed  from  this  journey  laden  with  the  envy 
rf  ksB  popolar  brethren,  and  had  some  diflSculty  in  convinc- 
iog  the  king  that  he  had  not  betrayed  the  cause.  However, 
after  ft  momentary  distrust,  the  king's  confidence  was  restored  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  Dr  Hall,  now  Dean  of  Worcester,  was 
dqnited,  along  with  Bishop  Carleton  and  Drs  Davenant  and 
Waiti,  to  attend  the  Sjmod  of  Dort  After  two  months,  the 
sune  fidlure  oi  health  which  necessitated  his  return  from 
FVuoe  hastened  his  departure  from  Holland.  The  noise  of  a 
Sunson  town  at  night  deprived  him  of  sleep ;  and  after  taking 
kaie  of  his  colleagues  in  an  eloquent  Latin  valediction,  he  was 
^ffikfol  to  return  for^the  last  time  to  his  native  shores. 

Diversified  by  such  expeditions,  and  by  his  stated  attend- 
ttoes  at  court,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  peace- 
folly  and  usefully  at^Halsted  and  Waltham  Cross.     His  sons 
were  growing  up  good  scholars,  and  promising  young  men,  as, 
I     indeed,  three  of  them  were  destined  to  become  ministers  like 
I    kinuel^  and  one  of  them  a  bishop.     Through  his  affectionate 
ttsidmty,  and  especially  through  his  diligence  in  catechising, 
Us  parishioners  had  attained  an  amount  of  Christian  intelli- 
^CQce  and  sobriety  then  unusual  in  England.     And  although 
k  himself  overtasked  a  delicate  constitution  by  the  writing 
ost  (^  three  sermons  a-week,  and  by  a  devotion  to  study  which 
loiDetimes  stinted  itself  to  one  meal  in  the  day,  his  fund  of 
dioerfiilness  was  a  constant  restorative,  occasionally  combined 
vith  a  few  hours  of  piscatorial  relaxation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Let.    And  now  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  -feais  of  age,  and  could 
00  longer  escape  the  mitre  with  which  his  high  standing  had 
inr  some  time  been  threatened.     Gloucester  he  resisted  with 
raocess;  but  the  reprieve  was  short,  and  in  1627   he  was 
obliged  to  become  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Brfore  leaving  that  pleasant  Waltham  parsonage,  let  us  peep 
into  the  study  as  sketched  by  the  pen  of  its  industrious  occu- 
pant in  one  of  his  most  delightful  epistles : — 
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«  Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  bu 
repeated :  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbered  his 
days,  and  Moses  desired  to  be  taught  this  point  of  hoi 
metic,  to  number  not  his  years  but  his  days.  Those,  tl 
that  dare  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal;  those  tl 
misspend  it,  desperate*  First,  therefore,  I  desire  to  a 
those  hours,  not  when  I  will,  but  when  I  must :  plo 
not  a  fit  rule  for  rest,  but  health;  neither  do  I  coi 
much  with  the  sun,  as  with  mine  own  necessity,  whi 
body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this  vassal  could  wc 
me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ;  but  now  it  must  be 
that  it  may  be  serviceable.  Now,  when  sleep  is  rathei 
away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with  Qod ; 
thoughts  are  for  Him  who  hath  made  the  night  for  r 
the  day  for  travail ;  and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both, 
heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  sa 
Him  all  day  after.  While  my  body  is  dressing,  not 
effeminate  curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  m 
addresses  itself  to  her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what 
done,  and  in  what  order,  and  marshalling  (as  it  may)  n 
with  my  work.  That  done,  after  some  while's  medil 
walk  up  to  my  masters  and  companions,  my  books ;  an< 
down  amongst  them  with  the  best  contentment,  I  c 
reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them  tiU  I  b 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  favour  of  Him  to  ti 
my  studies  are  duly  referred;  without  whom  I  can 
ffro&t  nor  labour.  After  this,  out  of  no  great  variety 
forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  I 
too  scrupulous  of  age.  Sometimes  I  put  myself  to  S( 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honom 
the  name  of  Fathers,  whose  volumes  I  confess  not 
without  a  secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity 
times  to  those  later  doctors,  who  want  nothing  but 
make  them  classical ;  always  to  Qcd's  book.     That  da, 
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whereof  some  hours  are  not  improved  in  those  divine  monu- 
nents :  others  I  turn  over  out  of  choice,  these  out  of  duty. 
Ere  I  can  have  sate  unto  weariness^  my  &mily,  having  now 
omcome  all  household  distractions,  invite  me  to  our  com- 
Buii  devotions ;  not  without  some  short  preparation.  These, 
kartilj  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and  cheer- 
fol  ippetite  to  my  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to  me 
by  intennission  and  variety.  Now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive 
tiie  boors  with  change  of  pleasures — that  is,  of  labours.  One 
vUle  my  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  hand,  and  some- 
tunes  my  mind  takes  the  burden  from  them  both.  One  hour 
u  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  controversy ;  histories 
rdiefe  them  both.  Now,  when  my  mind  is  weary  of  others' 
U)oiii8,  it  begins  to  undertake  its  own :  sometimes  it  mcdi- 
t*^  and  winds  up  for  future  use ;  sometimes  it  lays  forth  its 
coneeits  into  present  discourse,  sometimes  for  itself  often  for 
otkn.  Neither  know  I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  these 
tkiQgkts;  I  am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure,  no  work 
iBne  use.  Only  the  decay  of  a  weak  body  makes  me  think 
tibeee  delights  insensibly  laborious.  Thus  could  I  all  day  (as 
riogen  use)  make  mjrself  music  with  changes,  were  it  not  that 
tliii  £unt  monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my  busy 
pbsiires,  and  enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast.  I  must 
jUd  to  both ;  while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together 
in  tiiese  unequal  couples,  the  better  must  follow  the  weaker. 
Befiore  my  meals,  therefore,  and  after,  I  let  myself  loose  from 
tU  thoughts,  and  now  would  foiget  that  I  ever  studied.  A 
M  miud  takes  away  the  bod/s  appetite,  no  less  than  a  full 
body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy  mind.  Company,  discourse, 
reocationa,  are  now  seasonable  and  welcome.  These  prepare 
me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous  but  medicinal.  The  palate  may 
not  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that  for  its  own  sake ; 
neither  would  I  think  any  of  these  comforts  worth  respect  in 
themselves,  but  in  their  use,  in  their  end,  so  far  as  they  may 
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enable  me  to  better  things.  If  I  see  any  dish  to  teni] 
palate,  I  fear  a  serpent  in  that  apple,  and  would  please  i 
by  a  wilful  denial  I  rise  capable  of  more,  not  desiroat 
now  immediately  from  my  trencher  to  my  book,  but  aftei 
intermission.  Moderate  speed  is  a  sure  help  to  all  proceei 
where  those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violei 
endeavour  or  desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not, 

^'Affcer  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  slight:  on 
memory  may  be  charged  with  her  task  of  recalling  whi 
committed  to  her  custody  in  the  day ;  and  my  heart  i 
in  examining  my  hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  seoi 
that  day*s  behayiour.  And  now  the  evening  is  con 
tradesman  doth  more  carefully  take  in  his  wbigb,  de 
shop*board,  and  shut  his  windows,  than  I  would  shut  i 
thoughts  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student  shall  live  mis 
who,  like  a  camel,  lies  down  under  his  burden.  All  this 
calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  Qod. 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men  who  spend  the  ti 
if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent !  as  if  hours  were 
creatures,  and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for 
Qod  would  take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning.  Item, 
upon  my  pleasures,  forty  years  1 

"  Such  are  my  common  days ;  but  God's  day  calls  for  a 
respect  The  same  sun  arises  on  this  day,  and  enlighti 
yet,  because  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  upon  it,  an 
a  new  life  to  the  world  in  it,  and  drew  the  strength  of 
moral  precept  unto  it ;  therefore  justly  do  wo  sing  wi 
Psalmist^  '  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made.' 
I  foiget  the  world,  and  in  a  sort  myself;  and  deal  wi 
wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men  use,  who  at  some  times  o 
privacy  forbid  the  access  of  all  suitors.  Prayer,  medi 
reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference,  f 
business  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  bestow  on  any  th 
pleasure,  but  heavenly.    I  hate  superstition  on  the  on 
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on  the  other ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  offend  in  too 
rtiion,  easy  in  profaneness.  The  whole  week  is  sano- 
lis  day ;  and  according  to  my  care  of  this  day  is  my 
I  ^e  rest." 

«  of  Bishop  Hall's  episcopate  were  the  darkest  and 
btons  which  have  passed  over  the  Church  of  England, 
>od  prelate's  own  position  was  one  of  singular  diffi- 
1  the  one  hand,  his  honest  churchmanship  and  his 
ler  made  him  anxious  to  secure  canonical  imiformity 
b  his  diocese ;  and  such  was  the  success  of  his  mild 
ions  administration  that,  with  two  exceptions,  he 
6  compliance  of  all  his  clergy.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  Book  of  Sports,  his  disapproval  of  the  absurd 
,th,  and  his  detestation  of  Popery,  led  him  to  throw 
of  his  official  protection  over  those  ministers  who, 
]£,  reverenced  the  Sabbath,  kept  consciences  void  of 
id  resisted  Eomish  innovations;  and  his  solicitude 
etests  of  vital  godliness  drew  forth  his  direct  encou- 
to  week-day  lectures  and  other  plans  of  usefulness, 
•e  highly  disapproved  by  the  primate.  The  conse- 
3,  that  whilst  the  diocese  of  Exeter  was  the  envy  and 
I  of  the  rest  of  England,  its  bishop  waa  again  and 
d  to  account  for  his  latitudinarian  practices,  and  "was 
ral  times  upon  his  knees  to  his  Majesty  to  answer 
kt  criminations."  No  wonder  that  even  his  meek 
d  not  bear  indignities  thus  continued,  and  that  he 
)ld  the  Archbishop  [Laud]  that  rather  than  he  would 
)na  to  these  slanderous  tongues  of  his  misinformers, 
awt  up  his  rochet." 

he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich ;  but  by  this 
Toceedings  of  the  king  and  the  primate  had  brought 
embroilment  which  no  earthly  power  could  extricate, 
ten  happens  to  the  most  inoffensive  adherents  of  the 
larty,  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  bursting  of 
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the  storm  was  the  man  who  had  striyen  most  to  avert  the 
catastrophe.  On  his  way  to  his  new  diocese.  Bishop  Hall  vu 
committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  other  prehites^  on  a  nioii- 
strous  charge  of  high  treason,  which  was  only  abandoned  bj 
the  House  of  Commons  after  they  had  suffered  siz  monthi^ 
confinement ;  and  ho  had  hardly  reached  Exeter  when  he  vis 
overtaken  by  the  Parliamentary  "  triers,**  and  all  that  wild  mA 
of  demolition  which,  under  Parliamentary  encouragement,  the 
populace  carried  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  bishop  removed 
the  heads  of  the  apostles  from  the  stained-glass  windows  of  tk0 
cathedral;  and  in  vain  that  for  her  ''delinquent**  husband 
Mrs  Hall  endeavoured  to  rent  such  sorry  accommodation  tf 
was  left  in  the  palace.     As  ho  has  himself  described  it, — 

''  It  is  no  other  than  tragical  to  relate  the  carriage  of  tint 
furious  sacrilege  whereof  our  eyes  and  cars  were  the  sad  int- 
nesses,  under  the  authority  and  presence  of  Linsey,  Toftes  tiw 
sheriff  and  Greenwood.     Lord,  what  work  was  here  !    Vbit 
clattering  of  glasses  !  what  beating  down  of  walls  !  what  tetf^ 
ing  up  of  monuments  !  what  pulling  down  of  seats  !  what  wrtfi- 
ing  out  of  iron  and  brass  from  the  windows  and  graves  !  iM    -. 
defacing  of  arms !  what  demolishing  of  curious  stone-work,  tint    . 
had  not  any  representation  in  the  world,  but  only  of  the  oostd    ' 
the  founder  and  skill  of  the  mason  !  what  tooting  and  p^niV 
on  the  destroyed  organ  pipes  !  and  what  a  hideous  triumph  ctt 
the  market-day,  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a  kind  of  saciir 
l^ous  and  profane  procession,  all  the  oigan-pipes,  vestment^ 
both  copes  and  surplices,  together  with  the  leaden  cross  lAdA 
had  been  newly  sawn  down  from  over  the  Green-yard  pulpU) 
and  the  service-books  and  singing-books  that  could  be  had| 
were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public  market-place;  a  lowd 
wretch  walking  before  the  train,  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt| 
with  a  service-book  in  his  hand,  imitating  in  an  impious  soon 
the  tune,  and  usurping  the  words  of  the  litany  used  fi^nnerij 
in  the  church.    Near  the  public  cross,  all  these  monuments  of 
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'  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  fire,  not  without  much  osten- 
f  a  zealous  joy,  in  discharging  ordnance,  to  the  cost  of 
bo  professed  how  much  they  had  longed  to  see  that  day. 
was  it  any  news  upon  this  guild-day,  to  have  the  cathc- 
m  open  on  all  sides,  to  be  filled  with  musketeers,  wait- 
iJie  minor's  return,  drinking  and  tobaccoing  as  freely  as 
I  tamed  alehouse. 

tl  yet  I  remained  in  my  palace,  though  with  but  a  poor 
and  means ;  but  the  house  was  held  too  good  for  me. 
[lessages  were  sent  by  Mr  Corbet  to  remove  me  thence, 
it  pretence  was,  that  the  committee,  who  was  now  at 
for  a  house  to  sit  in,  might  make  their  daily  session 
leiDg  a  place  both  more  public,  roomy,  and  chaigeless. 
(unittee,  after  many  consultations,  resolved  it  convenient 
ve  thither  :  though  many  overtures  and  offers  were  made 
xmtrary.  Mr  Corbet  was  impatient  of  my  stay  there ; 
xnires  and  sends  peremptory  messages  for  my  present 
ing.  We  desired  to  have  some  time  allowed  for  provid- 
.e  other  mansion,  if  we  must  needs  be  cast  out  of  this ; 
ay  wife  was  so  willing  to  hold,  that  she  offered,  if  the 
of  the  present  committee-house  were  the  thing  stood 
be  would  be  content  to  defray  the  simi  of  the  rent  of 
use  of  her  fifth  part :  but  that  might  not  be  yielded  : 
must,  and  that  in  three  weeks'  warning  by  Midsummer- 
n  approaching ;  so  as  we  might  have  lain  in  the  street 
ht  I  knew,  had  not  the  providence  of  Qod  so  ordered 
a  neighbour  in  the  dose,  one  Mr  Gostlin,  a  widower, 
tent  to  void  his  house  for  us.** 

only  was  tlie  venerable  bishop  ejected  from  his  palace, 
furniture  was  appraised  for  sale,  the  sequestrators  '^  not 
so  much  as  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  or  his  children's  pic- 
it  of  their  curious  inventory."  His  beloved  books  would 
en  dispersed  in  the  general  auction ;  but  knowing  how 
[  they  were  to  their  owner,  a  kind-hearted  deigyman 

X 
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came  forward  and  redeemed  them,  whilst  a  good  gentler 
did  the  like  service  for  the  rest  of  his  personal  property. 
From  this  scene  of  devastation  the  bishop  retired  to  Hjj 
a  hamlet  in  the  suburbs  of  Norwich.  Here  he  lived  t 
maining  days  of  his  pilgrimage,  in  a  house  still  standinj 
which  those  may  visit  who  love  to  explore  the  earthly  1 
of  departed  goodness.  Here  ho  often  preached  till  h 
upwards  of  fourscore  years.  Here,  after  a  union  of 
half  a  century,  he  closed  the  eyes  of  that  ^  comely  ** 
meet  who  had  brightened  his  humble  Suffolk  h(»ne 
who  had  shared  so  bravely  the  sorrows  of  his  tempo 
elevation.  And  here  at  last,  on  the  8th  of  September 
and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  his  peace-! 
spirit  quitted  these  tents  of  Kedar,  and  flew  away  ao^ 
at  rest. 

Bishop  Hall  wrote  no  bulky  book,  if  we  except  his  ** 
Texts'*  and  "Contemplations;"  and  yet  he  wrote  so 
little  books,  and  he  kept  writing  so  long,  that  he  may  b 
sidered  a  rather  voluminous  author.  Of  his  various  coi 
tions  Fuller's  relative  estimate  is  well  known,  and  it  is ; 
correct :  "  Not  unhappy  at  controversies,  more  happy  at 
ments,  very  good  in  his  characters,  better  in  his  sermom 
of  all  in  his  meditations."  In  this  sliding  scale  the  crit 
not  included  his  "Cases  of  Conscience"  and  his  "Epi 
both  of  which  possess  a  historical  interest,  as  being  aim 
not  altogether,  the  earliest  efforts  in  their  respective  d 
ments  of  English  literature.  Notwithstanding  its  abuB 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  was  hardly  a  single  spedn 
casuistical  divinity  in  the  Protestant  authorship  of 
islands  when  Hall's  "Cases"  appeared;  and  it  is  be 
that  he  is  absolutely  the  first  who  published  in  the  vem 
tongue  a  collection  of  his  own  letters.  It  is  certain 
mean  distinction^  and  it  sa3r8  much  for  the  mental  aetivil 
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mtellectaal  boldness  of  oar  author,  that  he  shonld  have  been 

to  all  intents  the  earliest  English  satirist,  the  earliest  English 

cwaiBty  and  the  earliest  publisher  of  English  epistles. 

The  '^  Hard  Texts/'  and  the  polemical  treatises  against  the 

and  Brownists,  and  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  pos- 

littXe  permanent  value,  and  rather  encumber  the  modem 

npints  of  a  divine  who  is  only  pre-eminent  in  his  devotional 

and  practical  writings. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  sketch,  we  gave  a  tolerably 
oteiided  .notice  of  HaU*s  Satires.  This  we  did,  because  they 
fanush  the  best  key  to  the  characteristics  of  our  authors 
BUBd.  A  firsts  a  spontaneous,  and,  if  you  will,  an  unguarded 
effort,  they  indicate  the  writei^s  turn;  and  it  is  to  the  attri- 
txrtes  of  keen  insight,  lively  imagination,  happy  diction,  and 
pungent  moralising  there  exhibited,  that  he  is  mainly  indebted 
fcrthe  charm  which  still  invests  the  works  he  composed  in 
gnrer  years,  and  for  loftier  purposes. 

Ilie  Httlo  brochure  entitled  '^  Characters  of  Virtues  and 
Tioes,"  is  in  reality  a  sequel  to  the  Satires  in  prose.  His 
peculiar  talent  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  portion  devoted 
to  vices.  The  hypocrite  "  at  church  will  ever  sit  where  he 
iMy  be  seen  best,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his 
Wes  in  haste,  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  that  note,  when  he 
Writes  either  his  forgotten  errand  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
hk  Bible  with  a  noise  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation,  and  folds 
the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it ;  and  asks  aloud  the  name  of  the 
{Nicher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he  publicly  salutes,  thanks, 
(nuieB,  invites,  entertains  with  tedious  good  counsel  When  a 
ftymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  persuades  the  press.  There 
ii  nothing  that  in  presence  he  dislikes,  that  in  absence  he  cen- 
ttns  not  He  greets  his  Mend  in  the  street  with  so  dear  a 
ooontenance,  so  fast  a  closure,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads 
Ik  heart  in  his  £Eice,  and  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite 
initation  of  ^  When  will  you  come?'  and  when  his  back  is 
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turned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest"  The  i 
man  "feeds  on  others*  evils,  and  hath  no  disease  but  his 
bourns  welfare.  You  shall  have  him  ever  inquiring  ii 
estates  of  his  equals  and  betters,  wherein  he  is  not  mor< 
ous  to  hear  all,  than  loth  to  hear  anything  over-good; 
just  report  relate  aught  better  than  he  would,  he  rec 
the  question,  as  being  hard  to  believe  what  he  likei 
Whom  he  dares  not  openly  backbite,  nor  wound  with  a 
censure,  he  strikes  smoothly  with  an  over-cold  praise, 
an  enemy  of  God's  favours,  if  they  fall  beside  himself; 
of  the  worst  diet,  for  he  consumes  himself;  a  thorn 
covered  with  nettles ;  a  peevish  interpreter  of  good  thing 
no  other  than  a  lean  and  pale  carcase  quickened  with  a 
But  many  of  the  better  characters  are  also  nobly  ske 
for  example,  the  valiant  man : — "  He  undertakes  withon 
ness,  and  performs  without  fear.  He  seeks  not  for  d 
but,  when  they  find  him,  he  bears  them  over  with  o 
with  success.  He  is  the  master  of  himself,  and  subd 
passions  to  reason ;  and  by  this  inward  victory  works  I: 
peace.  He  is  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  displeasure 
Highest,  and  runs  away  from  nothing  but  sin.  No  : 
more  mild  to  a  relenting  or  vanquished  adversary,  oi 
hates  to  set  his  foot  on  a  carcase.  He  had  rather  smol 
injury  than  revenge  himself  of  the  impotent;  and  I  kn 
whether  he  more  detests  cowardliness  or  cruelty.  H< 
Httle,  and  brags  less.  The  height  of  his  spirits  overlo* 
casualties,  and  his  boldness  proceeds  neither  from  igi 
nor  senselessness ;  but  first  he  values  evil8,  and  then  d 
them.  He  is  so  balanced  with  wisdom,  that  he  floats  s 
in  the  midst  of  all  tempests.  Deliberate  in  his  purpose 
in  resolution,  bold  in  enterprising,   unwearied  in  adi 

*  Is  this  the  original  of  Sir  Malachi  Mala^rowther  1 — "  a  rery 
genilemaiiy  and  a  good-homoored,  saring  that  he  is  so  deaf  he  ci 
hear  good  of  any  one,  and  so  wise  that  he  can  never  belieye  it." 
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ndf  howBoeTNT  happy  in  saccesfi^  if  ever  he  be  oyeroome,  his 
hvtyjeidfllast'' 

Of  Hall's  aennons  we  have  already  spoken;  but  there  is 
(M  exoeUenoe  which  he  possessed  as  a  preacher  to  which  we 
Ued  to  adTert — ^the  frequent  skill  and  dexterity  witii  which 
kdifideB  his  subject  In  a  discourse  on  ''Why  callest  thou 
Be  good!"  &o,f  Dr  Donne  begins  by  considering  ''the  text, 
the  context,  and  the  pretext,  not  as  three  equal  parts  of  the 
holding,  but  the  context  as  the  situation  and  prospect  of  the 
koN,  the  pretext  as  the  access  and  entrance  into  the  house, 
ttd  then  the  text  itself  as  the  house  itself,  the  body  of  the 
Indlding :  in  a  word,  in  the  text  the  words,  in  the  context  the 
ooeMum  of  the  words,  in  the  pretext  the  purpose,  the  disposi- 
fai  of  him  who  gave  the  occasion  :"  on  which  Coleridge  re- 
Bados,  ''What  a  happy  example  of  elegant  division!  Our 
gRal  divines  were  not  ashamed  of  the  learned  discipline  to 
viiich  they  had  submitted  their  minds  under  Aristotle  and 
My,  but  brought  the  purified  products  as  sacrificial  gifts  to 
Chnst  They  baptixed  the  logic  and  manly  rhetoric  of  ancient 
Qreece."  And  certainly,  if  it  is  needful  to  introduce  into  a 
Knnon  formal  divisions,  it  is  well  to  make  them  interesting  by 
Aewing  the  principle  on  which  they  proceed,  or  memorable, 
^  condensing  them  into  language  pithy,  terse,  and  portable. 
In  a  sermon  on  the  Transfiguration,  Hall  has  a  division,  or 
iither  an  arrangement  of  his  topics,  which  we  think  quite 
^^  to  Dr  Donne's :— "  The  circumstances  shall  be  to  us  as 
the  skirts  of  the  hill,  which  we  will  climb  up  lightly :  the 
tone,  place,  attendants,  company;  the  time,  'after  six  days;' 
the  (dace,  'an  high  hill  apart;'  the  attendants,  'Peter,  James, 
Mn;*  the  company, '  Moses  and  Elias :'  which,  when  we  have 
pttKd,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  shall  appear  to  us  that  sight 
^hidi  shall  one  day  make  us  glorious,  and  in  the  meantime 
^py."  In  like  manner  his  sermon  on  Rev.  xxi  3  "will 
^b  up  these  six  stairs  of  doctrine :  1.  That  here  our  eyes 
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are  full  of  tears;  2.  That  these  tears  are  fix)m  soi 
death,  toil,  &c  ;  3.  That  God  will  one  day  free  us  fi> 
and  from  those  things  which  are  the  cause  of  sorrow ; 
this  freedom  must  be  upon  a  change,  for  that  *  the  fii 
are  passed;'  5.  That  this  change  shall  be  in  our  rei 
'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new;'  6.  That  this  renovi 
happy  change  shall  be  in  our  perpetual  fruition  of  the 
of  Qod,  whose  tabernacle  shall  be  with  men." 

Mr  Hallam  is  impressed  with  a  close  resemblance 
Joseph  Hall  and  Jeremy  Taylor: — ''Both  had  equa 
and  devotional  tempers ;  both  were  fiill  of  learning, 
tile  of  illustration ;  both  may  be  said  to  have  ba 
imagination  and  poetical  genius,  though  Taylor  let  h 
minate  a  little  more.  Taylor  is  also  more  subtle  a 
mentative ;  his  copiousness  has  more  real  variety.  H 
more  closely  to  his  subject,  dilates  upon  it  sometin 
tediously,  but  more  appositely.  In  his  sermons  then 
excess  of  quotation  and  far-fetched  illustration,  but 
in  those  of  Taylor.  In  some  of  their  writings  these  t 
divines  resemble  each  other,  on  the  whole,  so  much, 
might  for  a  short  time  not  discover  which  we  were  re 
We  confess  that  we  are  rather  surprised  at  the  close 
which  the  accomplished  critic  has  discovered  in  the  tw( 
Not  to  mention  distinctions  of  a  kind  more  substan 
style,  and  which  in  such  a  question  it  would  not  b 
adduce,  such  as  the  Calvinism  of  the  one  and  th< 
Pelagianism  of  the  other,  they  strike  us  as  in  many 
remarkable  contrasts.  It  is  true  that  both  are  scho 
both  delight  in  learned  quotation;  but  Taylor  is  8 
whilst  Hall  as  much  as  may  be  divests  his  eruditi( 
pedantic  wrappings,  and  adapts  it  to  popular  audience 
both  are  poets :  but  the  one  is  as  ideal  and  excursi' 
other  is  usually  homely  and  actual.  Jeremy's  fligh 
*  HaUam's  "  LitOFature  of  Europe/'  part  3,  chap.  2. 
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of  a  swift  from  the  steeple,  high  over  our  heads,  and  in 
lit  of  those  "  flying  gems"  which  are  only  found  in  the 
r  r^ions;  but  in  his  mousing  circuits,  beating  lowly 
f^  and  keeping  near  the  level  in  search  of  substantial 
,  Joseph  reminds  us  of  Minerva's  bird  with  its  unambitiousr 

and  its  preference  for  terra  firma.  Though  it  is  only. 
is  one  feature  that  the  resemblance  holds;  for  far  be  it 
08  to  ascribe  aught  purblind  or  moping  to  a  man  far-^ee- 
id  large-minded  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
Bed  of  a  fund  of  cheerfulness  larger  than  is  usually  vouch- 
to  even  the  happiest  Christians.  And  this,  too,  suggests 
ST  obvious  dissimilarity.  Notwithstanding  his  eventual 
1  measure,*'  Hall  had  a  life  of  much  eigoyment;  and, 
e  his  bookishness,  he  had  a  friendly  social  nature.  No 
nw  better  entitled  to  publish  a  book  "  On  the  Honour  of 
arried  Clergy."  But  besides  the  buffetings  of  his  per- 
lot,  Taylor  had  bitter  trials  in  his  children,  and  the  whole 
of  his  mind  was  ritualistic  and  contemplative,  and  shaded 
.  majestic  melancholy.  His  proper  habitat  is  an  academic 
:r,  or  a  minster  with  stained  windows,  and  angels  hover- 
ove  the  organ.  Of  Hall  we  conceive  as  in  a  parsonage. 
ttdy  is  very  quiet,  and  very  cozy,  and  awfully  inviolable ; 

the  next  room  his  daughter  is  playing  on  the  viiginals, 
Ithoogh  there  are  coloured  panes  in  the  window,  the 
entis  open,  and  neither  "divine  Ambrose"  nor  "heavenly 
(tine"  can  prevent  the  scholar  from  watching  the  suspi- 
manoenvres  of  George  and  Eobert,  whose  kite  has  got 
isly  entangled  in  the  ripest  branch  of  their  father^s  golden 
I ;  and  it  is  with  an  air  of  affectionate  confidence  as  well 
rerencc  that  yonder  old  parishioner  is  coming  up  the 
fay  toward  the  open  door. 
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[The  following  extracts, ''  Marah  "  and  ''  Cana,"  are  fro 
&r  the  beat  known  of  the  writings  of  Bishop  Hall, — hia  *^ 
templationa  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old  and 
Testameni**  The  precursor  of  many  popular  works  on  e 
biography,  by  Bobinson,  Hunter,  Blunt,  and  others,  it  ani] 
them  all  in  inventiye  genius  and  suggestive  fulness ;  m 
the  first  half  of  that  seventeenth  century  transmitted  to  v 
book  at  once  so  interesting  and  so  profitable.  A  ^«\ 
gium  "  of  all  its  wise  reflections  and  pithy  apophthegms  ^ 
be  itself  a  fair-sized  volume,  but  one  by  no  means  so  a 
tive  and  amusing  as  a  volume  of  the  original  work.] 

Israel  was  not  more  loth  to  come  to  the  Red  Sea,  tli 
part  from  it.  How  soon  can  God  turn  the  horror  of  an 
into  pleasure  t  One  shore  resounded  with  shrieks  of  fsai 
other  with  timbrels,  and  dances,  and  songs  of  deUve 
Every  main  affliction  is  our  Red  Sea,  which,  while  it  thrc 
swallow,  preserves  us.  At  lost  our  songs  shall  be  loudei 
our  cries.  The  Israelitish  dames,  when  they  saw  their  d 
thought  they  might  have  left  their  timbrels  behind 
How  unprofitable  a  burden  seemed  those  instruments  of  x 
Yet  now  they  live  to  renew  that  forgotten  minstrels] 
dancing  which  their  bondage  had  so  long  discontinued  ;• 
well  might  those  feet  dance  upon  the  shore  which  had  ^ 
through  the  sea.  The  land  of  Goshen  was  not  so  bounti 
them  as  these  waters :  that  afforded  them  a  servile  life 
gave  them  at  once  freedom,  victory,  riches,  bestowing 
them  the  remainder  of  that  wealth  which  the  Egyptiai 
but  lent.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  sec  the  floating  carca 
their  adversaries ;  and  every  day  offers  them  new  booti 
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is  no  marvel  then  if  their  hearts  were  tied  to  these  banks.  If 
we  find  but  little  pleasure  in  our  life,  we  are  ready  to  dote 
tiptm  it  Every  small  contentment  glues  our  affections  to  that 
we  like ;  and  if  here  our  imperfect  delights  hold  us  so  fi&st 
tl»t  we  would  not  be  loosed,  how  forcible  shall  those  infinite 
J(^  be  above,  when  our  souls  are  once  possessed  of  them  ! 

Yety  if  the  place  had  pleased  them  more,  it  is  no  marvel 
tkey  were  willing  to  follow  Moses ;  that  they  durst  follow  him 
IB  the  wilderness  whom  they  followed  through  the  sea.  It  is 
I  grett  confirmation  to  any  people  when  they  have  seen  the 
kwd  of  God  with  their  guide.  O  Saviour,  which  hast  under- 
taken to  carry  me  from  the  spiritual  Egypt  to  the  land  of 
promiBe,  how  faithful,  how  powerful  have  I  found  thee  !  how 
feriesdy  should  I  trust  thee  !  how  cheerfully  should  I  follow 
tliee  through  contempt,  poverty,  death  itself !  "  Master,  if  it 
be  thou,  bid  us  come  unto  thee." 

Immediately  before,   they  had   complained   of  too  much 
witcr;  now  they  go  three  days  without.     Thus  God  meant  to 
poniah  their  infidelity  with  the  defect  of  that  whose  abund- 
iboe  made  them  to  distrust.     Before,  they  saw  all  water,  no 
kid;  now,  all  dry  and  dusty  land,  no  water.     Extremities  are 
the  best  trials  of  men ;  as  in  bodies,  those  that  can  bear  sud- 
den changes  of  heat  and  cold  without  complaint  are   the 
itroDgest.     So  much  as  an  evil  touches  upon  the  mean,  so 
amch  help  it  yields  towards  patience.     Every  degree  of  sorrow 
ii  a  preparation  of  the  next ;  but  when  we  pass  to  extremes 
vidKmt  the  mean,  we  want  the  benefit  of  recollection,  and 
inost  tmst  to  our  present  strength.     To  come  from  all  things 
to  nothing  is  not  a  descent,  but  a  downfall ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
itiengih  and  constancy  not  to  be  maimed  at  least.     These 
headlong  evils,  as  they  are  the  sorest,  so  they  must  be  most 
povided  for ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  sudden  advancement  from 
I  low  condition  to  the  height  of  honour  is  most  hard  to 
ttinage.     No  man  can  marvel  how  that  t3nrant  blinded  his 
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captives,  when  he  hears  that  he  brought  them  immediately  ent 
of  a  dark  dungeon  into  rooms  that  were  made  bright  and 
glorious.  We  are  not  worthy  to  know  for  what  we  are  reserved. 
No  evil  can  amaze  us  if  we  can  overcome  sudden  extremitiea 

The  long  deferring  of  a  good,  though  tedious,  yet  makes  it 
the  better  when  it  comes.  Well  did  the  Israelites  hope  tliat 
the  waters,  which  were  so  long  in  finding,  would  bo  preckms 
when  they  were  found :  yet  behold  they  are  crossed,  not  od|y 
in  their  desires,  but  in  their  hopes ;  for  after  three  day^  tnM 
the  first  fountains  they  find  are  bitter  waters.  J£  these  irelli 
had  not  run  pure  gall,  they  could  not  have  so  much  complaiiiel 
Long  thirst  will  make  bitter  waters  sweet.  Yet  such  'va*  • 
these  springs,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  so  much  like  thai 
moisture  as  abhor  their  reUsh.  I  see  the  first  handsel  tint 
Qod  gives  them  in  their  voyage  to  the  land  of  promise,  thiat 
and  bittemcss.  Satan  gives  us  pleasant  entrances  into  bii 
ways,  and  reserves  the  bittemcss  for  the  end.  Qod  inures  w 
to  our  worst  at  first,  and  sweetens  our  conclusion  with  {te* 
sure. 

The  same  Qod  that  would  not  lead  Israel  through  it 
Philistines'  land,  lest  they  should  shrink  at  the  sight  of  mt, 
now  leads  them  tlux)ugh  the  wilderness,  and  fears  not  to  t^ 
their  patience  with  bitter  potions.  If  He  had  not  loved  inBOn 
the  Egyptian  furnace  or  sword  had  prevented  their  thint^  tf 
that  sea  whereof  their  enemies  drunk  dead ;  and  yet  see  ha^ 
He  diets  them  !  Never  any  have  had  so  bitter  draughts  upas 
earth  as  those  He  loves  best.  The  palate  is  an  ill  judge  of 
the  fiftvours  of  Qod.  Oh,  my  Saviour,  thou  didst  drink  a  nM* 
bitter  cup  from  the  hands  of  thy  Father,  than  that  which  thfltt 
refiisedst  of  the  Jews,  or  than  that  which  I  can  drink  fiM 
thee! 

Before,  they  could  not  drink  if  they  would ;  now,  they  mi^ 
and  would  not.  Qod  can  give  us  blessings  with  such  a  tangi 
that  the  fruition  shall  not  much  differ  from  the  want.    So 
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a  one  hath  riches,  not  grace  to  use  them ;  many  have 
n,  bnt  such  as  they  prefer  barrenness.  They  had  said 
,  Oh  that  we  had  any  water !  Now,  Oh  that  we  had 
rater !  It  is  good  so  to  desire  blessings  £rom  God,  that 
ly  be  the  better  for  enjoying  them ;  so  to  crave  water, 
may  not  be  sauced  with  bitterness. 
ff  these  fond  Israelites,  instead  of  praying,  murmur; 
I  of  praying  to  Gk>d,  murmur  against  Moses.  ''What 
be  righteous  done?"  He  made  not  either  the  wilder- 
ly,  or  the  waters  bitter;  yea,  if  his  conduct  were  the 
,  what  one  foot  went  he  before  them  without  Qodf 
liar  led  them,  and  not  he;  yet  Moses  is  murmured  at 
lie  hard  condition  of  authority,  that  when  the  multitude 
•dl,  they  applaud  themselves;  when  ill,  they  repine 
*  their  governors.  Who  can  hope  to  be  free,  if  Moses 
notf  Never  any  prince  so  merited  of  a  people.  He 
himself  upon  the  pikes  of  Pharaoh's  tyraxmy.  He 
it  them  from  a  bondage  worse  than  death.  His  rod 
i  the  sea,  and  shared  life  to  them,  death  to  their  pur- 
Who  would  not  have  thought  these  men  so  obliged  to 
that  no  dearth  could  have  opened  their  mouths,  or 
their  bands  against  himi  Yet  now  the  first  occasion 
t  makes  them  rebel.  No  benefit  can  stop  the  mouth  of 
enoe.  If  our  turn  be  not  served  for  the  present,  former 
I  are  mther  forgotten  or  contemned.  No  marvel  if  we 
3  with  men,  when  Qod  receives  this  measure  fiK>m  ne. 
ear  of  fsunine,  one  summer  of  pestilence,  one  moon  of 
onable  weather,  noakes  us  overiook  all  the  blessing  of 
md  more  to  mutiny  at  the  sense  of  our  evil  than  to 
Him  for  our  varieties  of  good :  whereas  fifivoura  well 
"ed  leave  us  both  mindful  and  confident,  and  will  not 
OS  either  to  forget  or  distrust.  O  God,  I  have  made  an 
of  thy  mercies,  if  I  have  not  learned  to  be  contezit  with 
rrections. 
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Moses  was  ill  the  same  want  of  water  with  them,  i 
same  distaste  of  bitterness ;  and  yet  they  say  to  Moses, 
shall  we  drink  ?  If  they  had  seen  him  furnished  wit 
vessels  of  sweet  water,  and  themselves  put  over  to  th: 
savoury  liquor,  envy  might  have  given  some  colour  t 
mutiny;  but  now  their  leader*s  common  misery  might 
freed  him  from  their  murmurs.  They  held  it  one  piece 
late  Egyptian  tyranny,  that  a  task  was  required  of 
(which  the  imposers  knew  they  could  not  perform),  to 
brick  when  they  had  no  straw;  yet  they  say  to  Mosefl^ 
shall  we  drink?  Themselves  are  grown  exactors,  and  are 
to  menace  more  than  stripes,  if  they  have  not  their  ende 
out  means.  Moses  took  not  upon  him  their  provisioi 
their  deliverance;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  the  cxx. 
victualler  of  the  camp,  they  ask.  What  shall  we  drink  f 
want  meets  with  impatient  minds,  it  transports  them  to 
ever3i;hing  disquiets,  and  nothing  satisfies  them. 

What  course  doth  Moses  now  take  1  That  which  they  t 
have  done,  and  did  not  They  cried  not  more  ferven 
him,  than  he  to  Qod.  If  ho  were  their  leader,  Qod  wi 
That  which  they  unjustly  required  of  him,  he  justly  requ 
God  that  could  do  it.  He  knew  whence  to  look  for  redi 
all  his  complaints  :  this  was  not  his  charge,  but  his  M 
which  was  able  to  maintain  His  own  act.  I  see  and  ac 
ledge  the  harbour  that  we  must  put  into  in  all  our  ill  wi 
It  is  to  Thee,  0  God,  that  we  must  pour  out  our  hearts^ 
only  canst  make  our  bitter  waters  sweet 

Might  not  that  rod  which  took  away  the  liquid  natun 
the  waters,  and  made  them  solid,  have  also  taken  aw: 
bitter  quality  from  these  waters  and  made  them  sweet 
to  flow  ia  natural  unto  the  water,  to  be  bitter  is  but  acdd 
Moses  durst  not  employ  his  rod  without  a  precept ;  he 
the  power  came  from  the  commandment  Wc  may  no 
sumo  on  likelihoods,  but  depend  upon  warrants :  th( 
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Uoses  doth  not  lift  up  his  rod  to  the  waters,  but  his  hand  and 
TdcetoGod. 

Tie  hand  of  fiiith  never  knocked  at  heaven  in  vain.     No 

aoooer  hath  Moses  shewed  his  grievance  than  God  shews  him 

the  remedy;  yet  an  unlikely  one,  that  it  might  be  miraculous. 

He  that  made  the  waters  could  have  given  them  any  savour. 

Eov  easy  is  it  for  Him  that  made  the  matter  to  alter  the 

911% !  It  is  not  more  hard  to  take  away  than  to  give.    Who 

Ante  bat  the  same  hand  that  created  them  might  have  im- 

BecBately  changed  them  1    Yet  that  almighty  power  will  do 

it  lij  means.     A  piece  of  wood  must  sweeten  the  waters.    What 

idiftion  hath  wood  to  water  ?  or  that  which  hath  no  savour  to 

Ae  redress  of  bitterness  1    Yet  there  is  no  more  possibility  of 

tS&ag,  than  proportion  to  the  success.     All  things  are  subject 

to  the  command  of  their  Maker.     He  that  made  all  of  nothing 

ea  make  everything  of  anything.     There  is  so  much  power 

i>  erciy  creature  as  He  will  please  to  give.     It  is  the  praise  of 

Qnmipotency  to  work  by  improbabilities :  Elisha  with  salt, 

Ines  with  wood,  shall  sweeten  the  bitter  waters.     Let  no  man 

imfjige  the  means,  when  he  knows  the  Author.     Grod  taught 

Sb  people  by  actions  as  well  as  words.     This  entrance  shewed 

ftoa  their  whole  journey,  wherein  they  should  taste  of  much 

Iteemess ;  but  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  sweetened 

vitk  comfort     Or  did  it  not  represent  themselves  rather  in 

tke  journey,  in  the  foimtains  of  whose  hearts  were  the  bitter 

nters  of  manifold  corruptions  ?  yet  their  unsavoury  souls  are 

tveetened  by  the  graces  of  His  Spirit.     O  blessed  Saviour,  the 

Hood  of  Thy  cross,  that  is,  the  application  of  Thy  sufferings,  is 

enough  to  sweeten  a  whole  sea  of  bitterness !     I  care  not 

ham  nnpleasant  a  potion  I  find   in  this  wilderness,   if  the 

power  and  benefit  of  Thy  precious  death  may  season  it  to 

flgrsouL 

Y 
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Cans* 

Was  thifl^  then,  Thy  first  mirade,  O  Sayionr,  thai 
wioughtcst  in  Cana  of  Oalilee  9  and  could  there  be  a 
mirade  than  this,  that  having  been  thirty  years  upon 
Thou  didst  no  miracle  till  now?  that  Thy  Divini 
hide  itself  thus  long  in  flesh,  that  so  long  Thou  wou 
obscure  in  a  comer  of  Galilee,  unknown  to  that  worh 
earnest  to  redeem ;  that  so  long  Thou  wouldst  strain  the 
expectation  of  those,  who,  ever  since  Thy  star,  waitei 
the  revelation  of  a  Messias  1  We  silly  wretches,  if  w 
but  a  dram  of  virtue,  are  ready  to  set  it  out  to  the  best 
Thou,  who  ''  receivedst  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,"  ^ 
content  Thyself  with  a  willing  obscurity,  and  concealed 
power  that  made  the  world  in  the  roof  of  an  human 
in  a  cottage  of  Nazareth  !  O  Saviour,  none  of  Thy  mil 
more  worthy  of  astonishment  than  Thy  not  doing  of  m 
What  Thou  didst  in  private,  Thy  wisdom  thought  fit  for  8 
but  if  Thy  blessed  mother  had  not  been  acquainted  wit 
domestical  wonders,  she  had  not  now  expected  a  miracle 
The  stars  are  not  seen  by  day,  the  sim  itself  is  not  s 
night.  As  it  is  no  small  art  to  hide  art,  so  it  is  no  sma 
to  conceal  glory.  Thy  first  public  miracle  graceth  a  mi 
It  is  an  ancient  and  laudable  institution,  that  the  i 
matrimony  should  not  want  a  solemn  celebration.  Wl 
feasts  in  season,  if  not  at  the  recovery  of  our  lost  rib ;  ii 
thia  main  change  of  our  estate,  wherein  the  joy  of  ob 
meets  with  the  hope  of  further  comforts?  The  Son 
virgin,  and  the  mother  of  that  Son,  are  both  at  a  weddii 
was  in  all  likelihood  some  of  their  kindred,  to  whose 
feast  they  were  invited  so  far ;  yet  was  it  more  the  ho 
the  act  than  of  the  person  that  Christ  intended.  I 
made  the  first  marriage  in  Paradise  bestows  his  first 
upon  a  Galilean  marriage.      He  that  was  the  author  of 
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vmjj  and  sanctified  it^  doth  by  His  holy  presence  honour 
tkicsemblance  of  His  eternal  union  with  His  Church.  How 
boldJy  may  we  spit  in  the  faces  of  all  the  impure  adversaries 
of  wedlock  when  the  Son  of  God  pleases  to  honour  it ! 

The  glorious  Bridegroom  of  the  Church  knew  well  how  ready 

nawoold  bo  to  place  shame  even  in  the  most  lawful  conjunc- 

tnu;  and  therefore  His  first  work  shall  be  to  countenance 

Hii  own  ordinance.     Happy  is  that  wedding  where  Christ  is  a 

goofc!     O  Saviour,  those  that  marry  in  Thee  cannot  marry 

witlKmt  Thee.     There  is  no  holy  marriage  whereat  Thou  art 

iot;  liowever  invisible,  yet  truly  present  by  Thy  Spirit,  by  Thy 

gndons  benediction.     Thou  makcst  marriages  in  heaven.  Thou 

UoMBt  them  from  heaven.     O  Thou  that  hast  betrothed  us  to 

TixjM  in  truth  and  righteousness,  do  Thou  consummate  that 

^pj  marriage  of  ours  in  the  highest  heavens  !     It  was  no 

rieh  or  sumptuous  bridal  to  which  Christ,  with  His  mother 

ttd  diKiplca,  vouchsafed  to  come  from  the  further  parts  of 

CUitee.     I  find  Him  not  at  the  magnificent  feasts  or  triumphs 

of  the  great     The  proud  pomp  of  the  world  did  not  agree  with 

tk  state  of  a  servant.     This  poor,  needy  bridegroom  wants 

drink  for  his  guests.     The  blessed  virgin,  though  a  stranger  to 

tte  house,  out  of  a  charitable  compassion,  and  a  friendly  desire 

to  maintain  the  decency  of  an  hospitable  entertahiment,  in- 

qniies  into  the  wants  of  her  host,  pities  them,  bemoans  them, 

lAere  there  was  power  of  redress.     "  When  the  wine  failed, 

the  mother  of  Jesus  said  unto  him.  They  have  no  wine.''     How 

weD  doth  it  beseem  the  eyes  of  piety  and  Christian  love  to 

look  into  the  necessities  of  others  !     They  are  made  for  them- 

odres  whose  thoughts  are  only  taken  up  with  their  own  store 

or  mdigence.     There  was  wine  enough  for  a  meal,  though  not 

lir  a  feast;  and  if  there  were  not  wine  enough,  there  was 

oion^  of  water :  yet  the  holy  virgin  complains  of  the  want 

of  wine,  and  is  troubled  with  the  very  lack  of  superfluity. 

Hie  bounty  of  our  Qod  reaches  not  to  our  life  only,  but  to  our 
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contentment :  neither  hath  He  thought  good  to  allow 
the  bread  of  sufficiency,  but  sometimes  of  pleasure, 
while  that  is  but  necessary,  which  some  other  time  wen 
fluous.     It  is  a  scrupulous  injustice  to  scant  ourselves 
Gk)d  hath  been  liberal. 

To  whom  should  we  comi)lain  of  any  want,  but  to  th< 
and  Giver  of  all  things  1  The  blessed  virgin  knew  U 
she  sued  :  she  had  good  reason  to  know  the  divine  nat 
power  of  her  Son.  Perhaps  the  bridegroom  was  not  s( 
but,  if  not  by  his  purse,  yet  by  his  credit,  he  mig! 
supplied  that  want ;  or  it  were  hard  if  some  of  the  ne 
guests,  had  they  been  duly  solicited,  might  not  have  fc 
him  with  so  much  wine  as  might  suffice  for  the  last  sc 
a  dinner.  But  blessed  ]Mary  knew  a  nearer  way ;  she 
think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow  channel,  but  runs  r 
the  well-head,  where  she  may  dip  and  fill  the  firkins 
with  ease.  It  may  be  she  saw  that  the  train  of  Christ 
unbidden,  followed  unto  that  feast,  and  unexpectedly  a 
the  number  of  the  guests,  might  help  forward  that  def 
therefore  she  justly  solicits  her  son  Jesus  for  a  supply.  1 
we  want  bread,  or  water,  or  wine,  necessaries  or  o 
whither  should  we  nm,  O  Saviour,  but  to  that  infinite 
cence  of  Thine,  which  neither  dcnieth  nor  upbnddeth  ar 
We  cannot  want,  we  cannot  abound,  but  from  Thee, 
what  Thou  wilt,  so  Thou  give  us  contentment  with  wh 
givest. 

But  what  is  this  I  hear  ?  a  sharp  answer  to  the  e 
mother :  "  O  woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee 
whose  sweet  mildness  and  mercy  never  sent  away  anj 
cunt  discontented,  doth  He  only  frown  upon  her  tl 
Him  ?  He  that  commands  us  to  honour  father  and 
doth  He  disdain  her  whose  flesh  He  took  ?  Qod  forb 
and  duty  doth  not  exempt  parents  from  due  admonitit 
solicited  Christ  as  a  mother,  He  answers  her  as  a  woe 
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ik  were  the  moUier  of  His  flesh,  HIb  Deity  waa  eternaL     She 
miglit  not  80  remember  herself  to  be  a  mother,  that  she  should 
faget  she  was  a  woman ;  nor  so  look  upon  Him  as  a  son,  that 
she  flhoold  not  regard  Him  as  a  Qod     He  was  so  obedient  to 
kr Ma  mother,  that  withal  she  must  obey  Him  as  her  God. 
Ibt  part  which  He  took  firom  her  shall  observe  her ;  she 
But  obserFe  that  nature  which  came  fit)m  above,  and  made 
kr  both  a  woman  and  a  mother.    Matter  of  miracle  concerned 
Ae  Godhead  only ;  supernatural  things  were  above  the  sphere 
of  ikihly  relatioa    If  now  the  blessed  virgin  will  be  prescrib- 
ing either  time  or  form  unto  divine  acts,  '<  O  woman,  what 
kre  I  to  do  with  thee )  my  hour  is  not  come."     In  all  bodily 
ttlioos  His  style  was,  "  O  mother;"  in  spiritual  and  heavenly, 
"  0  woman.'*     Neither  is  it  for  us,  in  the  holy  aflfeirs  of  God, 
tohxiw  any  faces ;  yea^  *'  If  we  have  known  Christ  heretofore 
^oeoiding  to  the  flesh,  henceforth  know  we  Him  so  no  more.** 

0  blessed  virgin !  if  in  that  heavenly  glory  wherein  thou 
Kttloa  canst  take  notice  of  these  earthly  things,  with  what 
fadigDation  dost  thou  look  upon  the  presumptuous  superstition 
of  Tiin  men,  whose  suits  make  thee  more  than  a  solicitor  of 
Divine  &vours !  Thy  humanity  is  not  lost  in  thy  motherhood 
^  in  thy  glory.  The  respects  of  nature  reach  not  so  high  as 
ki?en.  It  is  &r  firom  thee  to  abide  that  honour  which  is 
itolesn  from  thy  Bedeemer. 

There  is  a  marriage  whereto  we  are  invited,  yea,  wherein  we 
tie  already  interested,  not  as  the  guests  only,  but  as  the  bride, 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  want  of  gladness.  It  is  marvel  if 
in  these  earthly  banquets  there  be  not  some  lack.  ''  In  thy 
piesence,  O  Saviour,  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right 
hnd  are  pleasures  for  evermore.**  Blessed  are  they  that  are 
tilled  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  ! 

Even  in  that  rough  answer  doth  the  blessed  virgin  descry 
cause  of  hope.  If  His  hour  were  not  yet  come,  it  was  there- 
fere  coming.     When  the  expectation  of  the  guests  and  the 
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necessity  of  the  occasion  had  made  fit  room  for  the  m: 
shall  come  forth,  and  challenge  their  wonder.  Fa 
therefore,  and  observantly,  doth  she  turn  her  speech  i 
Son  to  the  waiters :  "  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  yoB 
How  well  doth  it  beseem  the  mother  of  Christ  to  ag 
His  Father  in  heaven,  whose  voice  from  heaven  said,  ' 
my  well-beloved  Son  ;  hear  him  !"  She  that  said  of 
"  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word,"  says  mitc 
"  Whatsoever  he  saith  to  you,  do  it."  This  is  the  waj 
miracles  wrought  in  us^-obediencc  to  His  word.  Tl 
of  Christ  did  not  stand  ui)on  their  officiousness ;  He  co 
wrought  wonders  in  spite  of  them ;  but  their  pervers 
of  His  commands  might  have  made  them  incapabL 
favour  of  a  miraculous  action.  He  that  can,  when 
convince  the  obstinate,  will  not  grace  the  disobedie 
that  could  work  without  us,  or  against  us,  will  not 
us,  but  by  us. 

This  veiy  poor  house  was  furnished  with  many  a 
vessels  for  outward  purification,  as  if  sin  had  dwelt  i 
skin,  that  superstitious  people  sought  holiness  in 
washings.  Even  this  rinsing  fouled  them  with  the  unc 
of  a  traditional  will-worship.  It  is  the  soul  whic 
scouring,  and  nothing  can  wash  that  but  the  blood  wl 
desi>erately  wished  upon  themselves  and  their  chil< 
guilt,  not  for  expiation.  "  Purge  thou  us,  O  Lo 
hyssop,  and  we  shall  be  clean ;  wash  us,  and  we  shall  I 
than  snow." 

The  waiters  could  not  but  think  strange  of  so  unsc 
a  command,  "  Fill  the  water-pots."  It  is  wine  that  • 
why  do  we  go  to  fetch  water  1  Doth  this  holy  man 
to  quench  our  feast  and  cool  our  stomachs  ?  If  thei 
remedy,  we  could  have  sought  this  supply  unbidden, 
far  hath  the  charge  of  Christ's  mother  prevailed,  thai 
of  carrying  flagons  of  wine  to  the  table,  they  go  to  f( 
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fuk  of  water  from  the  cistems.     It  is  no  pleading  of  unlike- 
liboods  against  the  command  of  an  almighty  power. 

He  that  could  have  created  wine  inmiediately  in  those  ves* 
Kb  will  rather  turn  water  into  wine.  In  all  the  course  of  His 
■incles  I  do  never  find  Him  making  aught  of  nothing ;  all 
His  great  works  are  grounded  upon  former  existences^  He 
mltqilied  the  bread.  He  changed  the  water,  He  restored  the 
litliered  limba,  He  raised  the  dead,  and  still  wrought  upon 
tint  which  was,  and  did  not  make  that  which  was  not.  What 
^  He  in  the  ordinary  way  of  nature,  but  turn  the  watery 
joiee  that  arises  up  from  the  root  into  wine  ?  He  will  only  do 
this  now  suddenly  and  at  once,  which  He  doth  usually  by  sen- 
oUe  degrees.  It  is  ever  duly  observed  by  the  Son  of  Grod  not 
to  do  more  miracle  than  He  needs* 

How  liberal  are  the  provisions  of  Christ !  K  He  had  turned 
ht  one  of  these  vessels,  it  had  been  a  just  proof  of  His  power, 
Qd  perhaps  that  quantity  had  served  the  present  necessity ; 
DOW  He  fumisheth  them  with  so  much  wine  as  would  have 
Mned  an  hundred  and  fifty  guests  for  an  entire  feast.  Even 
tlie  measure  magnifies  at  once  both  His  power  and  mercy.  The 
liRBiificent  hand  of  God  regards  not  our  need  only,  but  our 
kaest  affluence.  It  is  our  sin  and  our  shame  if  we  turn  His 
faonr  into  wantonness. 

Th&e  must  be  first  a  filling  ere  there  be  a  drawing  out 

Uns^  in  our  vessels,  the  first  care  must  be  of  our  receipt,  the 

^fxt  of  our  expense.     God  would  have  us  cisterns,  not  chan- 

Dda.    Our  Saviour  would  not  be  His  own  taster,  but  He  sends 

tte  first  draught  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.     He  knew  His 

own  power,  they  did  not :  neither  would  He  bear  witness  of 

Bmuielf,  but  fetch  it  out  of  others'  mouths.     They  that  knew 

not  the  original  of  that  wine  yet  praised  the  taste  :  "  Every 

mil  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men 

kiT6  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse ;  but  thou  hast  kept 

tht  good  wine  until  now.*'    The  same  bounty  that  expressed 
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itself  in  the  quantity  of  the  wine  shews  itself  no  leas 
excellence.  Nothing  can  fidl  from  that  Divine  haz 
exquisite ;  that  liberality  hated  to  provide  crab-wine  1 
guests.  It  was  fit  that  the  miraculous  effects  of  Christy 
came  from  His  immediate  hand,  should  bo  more  perfe( 
the  natural  O  blessed  Saviour,  how  delicate  is  that  ne 
which  we  shall  one  day  drink  with' Thee  in  ThyFathei^i 
dom  !  Thou  shalt  turn  this  water  of  our  earthly  afflicti< 
that  wine  of  gladness  wherewith  our  souls  shall  be  sati 
over.  "  Make  haste,  O  my  beloved,  and  bo  thou  like  t 
or  to  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of  spices  1** 


(IT^e  ®ctosenar{an*0  Sermon. 

PREACHED  AT  HICHAM  ON  SUNDAY,  JULY  1,  1655 

It  is  a  true  observation  of  Seneca :  "  Velocitas  temporis. 
he,  "  This  quick  speed  of  time  is  best  discerned  when  "^ 
at  it  past  and  gone ;"  and  this  I  can  confirm  to  you  by  ( 
ence.  It  hath  pleased  the  providence  of  my  Qod  so  t 
trive  it  that  this  day,  fourscore  years  ago,  I  was  bom  u 
world  "  A  great  time  since,"  ye  are  ready  to  say,  and 
deed,  it  seems  to  you  that  look  at  it  forward ;  but  to  m 
look  at  it  as  past,  it  seems  so  short  that  it  is  gone  like 
that  is  told,  or  a  dream  by  night,  and  looks  but  like  yes 

It  can  be  no  offence  for  me  to  say  that  many  of  yc 
hear  me  this  day  are  not  like  to  see  so  many  suns  wal 
your  heads  as  I  have  done.  Yea,  what  speak  I  of  this? 
is  not  one  of  us  that  can  assure  himself  of  his  continuant 
one  day.  We  are  all  tenants  at  will,  and,  for  aught  we 
may  be  turned  out  of  these  clay  cottages  at  an  horn's  w; 
Oh,  then,  what  should  we  do,  but,  as  wise  farmers,  whc 
the  time  of  their  lease  is  expiring,  and  cannot  be  rcnewei 
fully  and  seasonably  provide  ourselves  of  a  surer  and 
during  tenure  Y 
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member  our  witty  countryman  Bromiard  teUs  us  of  a 
I  Mb  time  that  had  a  fool  in  his  house,  as  many  great 
those  days  had  for  their  pleasure,  to  whom  this  lord 
sta£^  and  charged  him  to  keep  it  till  he  should  meet 
16  that  was  more  fool  than  himself,  and,  if  he  met  with 
one,  to  deliver  it  over  to  him.  Not  many  years  after, 
d  fell  sick,  and  indeed  was  sick  unto  death.  His  fool 
)  see  him,  and  was  told  by  his  sick  lord  that  he  must 
nrtly  leave  him.  "And  whither  wilt  thou  go?"  said 
.  "  Into  another  world,"  said  his  lord.  "  And  when 
ttu  come  again  ?  within  a  month  V*  "  No."  "  Within 
"  "No."  "When  then?"  "Never."  "Never?  and 
revision  hast  thou  made  for  thy  entertainment  there, 
thou  goest  r  "  None  at  all"  "  No  !"  said  the  fool ; 
it  all  ?  Here,  take  my  staff.  Art  thou  going  away  for 
\d  hast  taken  no  order  nor  care  how  thou  shalt  speed 
other  world  whence  thou  shalt  never  return  ?  Take  my 
or  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such  folly  as  tlus." 
indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  folly,  or  madness 
han  to  be  so  wholly  taken  up  with  an  eager  regard  of  these 
vanities  which  we  cannot  hold,  as  to  utterly  neglect 
e  of  that  eternity  which  we  can  never  forego.  And, 
r  weU  of  it,  upon  this  moment  of  our  life  depends  that 
•  either  way. 

lear  brethren,  it  is  a  great  way  to  heaven  ;  and  we  have 
ttle  time  to  get  thither.  God  says  to  us,  as  the  angel 
Elijah,  "  Up,  for  thou  hast  a  great  journey  to  go ;"  and 
fear,  we  have  loitered  in  the  way,  and  trifled  away  any 
the  time  in  vain  impertinencies,  we  have  so  much  more 
gird  up  our  loins  and  to  hasten  our  pace.  Our  hearts, 
e  hearts,  are  ready,  like  the  Levite's  servant,  to  shew  us 
id,  and  to  say,  as  he  did  of  Jebus,  "  Come,  I  pray  you, 
am  into  the  city  of  the  Jebusites,  and  lodge  there."  Oh, 
Ave  his  master's  resolute  answer  ready  in  our  mouths: 
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''  We  will  not  torn  aside  into  a  city  of  strangers/'  neither 
leave  till  we  have  got  the  gates  of  Qod*s  city  upon  oc 
(Judges  xix.  11,  12). 

Time  is  that  whereof  many  of  ns  are  wont  to  be  too  p 
We  take  care  how  to  be  rid  of  it ;  and,  if  we  cannot  oti 
we  cast  it  away ;  and  this  we  call  pass-time.  Whereh 
dangerously  mistake  ourselves,  and  must  know  that  tin 
the  first,  so  one  of  the  most  precious  things  that  are,  in 
as  there  are  but  two  things  which  we  are  charged  to  rw 
Time  and  Truth. 

I  find  that,  in  our  old  Saxon  language,  a  gentlen 
called  an  idle-man  ;*  perhaps  because  those  who  are  bon 
estates  are  firee  from  those  toils  and  hard  labours  whicl 
are  forced  to  undergo.  I  wish  the  name  were  not  too 
to  over  many  in  these  days ;  wherein  it  is  conmionly  sc 
those  of  the  better  rank,  who  are  bom  to  a  fiiir  inherits 
carry  themselves  as  if  they  thought  themselves  privil' 
do  nothing,  and  made  for  mere  disport  and  pleasure 
alas !  can  they  hope  that  the  great  Grod,  when  He  si 
them  to  give  accoimt  of  the  dispensation  of  their  tii 
estate,  will  take  this  for  a  good  reckoning :  /(em,  w. 
hours  spent  in  dressing  and  trimming ;  so  many  in  id 
ings  ;  so  many  in  gaming ;  so  many  in  hunting  and  ha 
so  many  in  the  playhouse ;  so  many  in  the  tavern  ;  so  i 
vain  chat ;  so  many  in  wanton  dalliance  ?  No,  no,  e 
brethren ;  our  hearts  cannot  but  tell  us  how  ill  an  audit } 
make  upon  such  a  woful  computation ;  and  how  sure 
to  hear  of  a  Serve  nequam,  Thou  evil  servant  and  unfi 
and  to  feel  a  retribution  accordingly. 

Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  fear  of  God,  be  exhorted  to  t 
ourselves ;  and  since  we  find  ourselves  guilty  of  the 
mispense  of  our  good  hours,  let  us,  while  we  have  space 
of  ourselves  to  be  carcfiil  of  redeeming-that  precious  time 

*  Adel-man ;  that  in,  noble-man. 


MEDlTAlIOKa  AKB  VOWs.  S6S 

U  the  widow  of  .Sarepta>  when  she  had  but  a  little  oil 
Iff  anue,  and  a  little  meal  in  her  barrel,  was  carefdl  of 
g  that  to  the  best  advantage ;  so  let  us,  considering 
haye  bat  a  little  sand  left  in  our  glass,  a  short  remain- 
ur  mortal  life,  be  sure  to  employ  it  unto  the  best  profit 
ools  j  80  as  every  of  our  hours  may  cany  up  with  it  a 
Mtimony  of  our  gainful  improvement,  that  so,  when  our 
eth,  we  may  change  our  time  for  eternity — ^the  time 
(jonming  for  the  eternity  of  glory  and  blessedness. 

are  ifl  a  foolish  wisdom,  so  there  is  a  wise  ignorance, 
rying  into  God's  ark,  not  inquiring  into  things  not  re- 
I  would  fun  know  all  that  I  need,  and  all  that  I  may  ; 
]k)d'B  secrets  to  Himself.  It  is  happy  for  me  that  Qod 
le  of  His  coMit,  though  not  of  His  council. 
DOwledge  no  master  of  requests  in  heaven  but  onew- 
ay Mediator.  I  know  I  cannot  be  so  happy  as  not  to 
01 ;  nor  so  miserable,  that  He  should  contenm  me,  I 
ays  ask;  and  that  of  none,  but  where  I  am  sure  to 
Dut  where  there  is  so  much  store,  that  when  I  have  had 
t,  I  shall  leave  no  less  behind.  Though  numberless 
3  in  the  sea,  yet  if  one  be  taken  out  of  it^  it  hath  so 
e  less,  though  insensibly ;  but  God,  because  he  is  infl- 
admit  of  no  diminution.  Therefore  are  men  niggardly, 
the  more  they  give,  the  less  they  have ;  but  Thou,  Lord, 
give  what  Thou  wilt,  without  abatement  of  Thy  store, 
-ayers  never  came  weeping  home :  I  am  sure  I  shall 
ither  what  I  ask  or  what  I  should  ask. 
God  there  is  no  free  man  but  His  servant,  though  in 
3ys :  no  slave  but  the  sinner,  thou^  in  a  palace  : 
ble  but  the  virtuous,  if  never  so  basely  descended  ; 
h  bat  he  that  possesseth  God,  even  in  rags :  none 
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wise  but  he  that  is  a  fool  to  himself  and  the  world 
happy  but  he  whom  the  world  pities.  Let  me  be  free, 
rich,  wise,  happy  to  Gk)d ;  I  pass  not  what  I  am  to  the 

As  Christ  was  both  a  Lamb  and  a  Lion,  so  is  eveiy 
tian  :  a  Lamb,  for  patience  in  suffering  and  innocence  < 
a  Lion,  for  boldness  in  his  innocency.  I  would  so  or 
courage  and  mildness,  that  I  may  be  neither  lion-like 
conversation,  nor  sheepish  in  the  defence  of  a  good  can 

Sudden  extremity  is  a  notable  trial  of  fidth,  or  an; 
disposition  of  the  soul.  For  as,  in  a  sudden  fear,  the 
gathers  to  the  heart,  for  guarding  of  that  part  which  is  pri 
so  the  powers  of  the  soul  combine  themselves  in  a  hard  e 
that  they  may  be  easily  judged  o£  The  fidthful,  moi 
denly  than  any  casualty,  can  lift  up  his  heart  to  his 
heaven  :  whereas  the  worldling  stands  amazed,  and  disi 
with  the  evil,  because  he  hath  no  refuge  to  fly  unto ;  i 
being  acquainted  with  Gk>d  in  his  peace,  how  should 
have  Him  to  seek  in  his  extremity '?  When,  therefore 
sudden  stitch  girds  me  in  the  side,  like  to  be  the  messe 
death,  or  when  the  sword  of  my  enemy,  in  an  unes 
assault,  threatens  my  body,  I  ynH  seriously  note  hom 
affected  :  so  the  suddenest  evil,  as  it  shall  not  come  ui 
for,  shall  not  go  away  unthought  of.  If  I  find  myself 
geous  and  heavenly-minded,  I  will  rejoice  in  the  truth  o 
grace  in  me,  knowing  that  one  dram  of  tried  fsuth  is  ^ 
whole  pound  of  speculative,  and  that  which  once  sU 
me  will  never  fail  me  :  if  dejected  and  heartless,  hereii 
acknowledge  cause  of  humiliation,  and  with  all  care  a 
nestness  seek  to  store  myself  against  the  dangers  follow 

I  will  not  be  so  merry  as  to  forget  Gk)d,  nor  so  so: 
as  to  forget  myself 

Augustin's  firiend,  Nebridius,  not  unjustly  hated  t 
answer  to  a  weighty  and  difficult  question ;  because  t 
qidsition  of  great  truths  requires  time,  and  the  determi 
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nbiUL  I  mil  as  mnch  hate  a  tedious  and  far-fetched 
ower  to  a  short  and  easy  question.  For  as  that  other 
«^  the  truth ;  so  this,  the  hearer. 

Amltttion  is  torment  enough  for  an  enemy ;  for  it  affords 
UQch  discontentment  in  enjoying  as  in  want,  making  men 
t  poisoned  rats,  which,  when  they  have  tasted  of  their  bane, 
not  rest  till  they  drink,  and  then  can  much  less  rest  till 
irdeath. 

ieroage  commonly  hurts  both  the  offerer  and  sufferer :  as 
see  in  the  foolish  bee,  which,  in  her  anger,  envenometh 
fleah,  and  loseth  her  sting,  and  so  lives  a  drone  ever 
r.  I  account  it  the  only  valour  to  remit  a  wrong,  and 
^laud  it  to  myself  as  right  noble  and  Christian  that  I 
\A  hurt  and  will  not. 

1 18  commonly  seen  that  boldness  puts  men  forth  before 
r  time,  before  their  ability.  Wherein  we  have  seen  many, 
i  Uke  lapwings  and  partridges,  have  run  away  with  some 
of  their  shell  on  their  heads :  whence  it  follows,  that  as 
^  began  boldly,  so  they  proceed  improfitably,  and  conclude 
without  shame.  I  would  rather  be  haled  by  force  of 
ra  to  great  duties,  than  rush  upon  them  unbidden.  It 
t  better  a  man  should  want  work,  than  that  great  works 
H  want  a  man  answerable  to  their  weight. 
be  idle  man  is  the  devil's  cushion,  on  which  he  taketh  his 
ease ;  who,  as  he  is  uncapable  of  any  good,  so  he  is  fitly 
Med  for  all  evil  motions.  The  standing  water  soon  stink- 
whereas  the  current  ever  keeps  clear  and  cleanly,  con- 
ig  down  all  noisome  matter  that  might  infect  it  by  the 
of  his  stream.  If  I  do  but  little  good  to  others  by  my 
ivours ;  yet  this  is  great  good  to  me,  that  by  my  labour 
p  myself  from  hurt 

j«ne8s  causeth  wonder,  and  more  than  that,  incredulity, 
ose  things  which  in  themselves  are  not  more  admirable 
the  ordinary  proceedings  of  nature.     If  a  blazing  star  be 
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Been  in  the  sky,  every  man  goes  forth  to  gaie,  and 
every  evening,  some  time  in  wondering  at  the  beam 
.  .  .  .  Other  things  more  usnal,  no  leas  miiacal 
know  and  neglect.  That  there  should  be  a  bird^  that  k 
and  noteth  the  hours  of  day  and  nighty  as  certainly 
astronomer  by  the  course  of  heaven,  if  we  knew  nc 
would  believe  ?  Or  that  the  loadstone  should,  by  hii 
virtue,  so  draw  iron  to  itself  as  that  a  whole  chain  of 
should  all  hang  by  insensible  points  at  each  other,  only 
influence  that  it  sends  down  from  the  first,  if  it  w( 
ordinary,  would  seem  incredible.  Who  would  believs 
he  sees  a  fowl  mounted  as  high  as  his  aght  can  descry 
there  were  an  engine  to  be  framed  which  could  fetch  i 
into  his  fist?  Yea,  to  omit  infinite  examples^  that 
despised  creature  should  weave  nets  out  of  her  own  < 
and  in  her  platforms  of  building  should  observe  as  ji 
portions  as  the  best  geometrician,  we  should  suspect 
untruth,  if  we  saw  it  not  daily  practised  in  our  own  w 
If  the  sun  should  arise  but  once  to  the  earth,  I  doub 
man  would  be  a  Persian,  and  Ml  down  and  won 
whereas  now  it  riseth  and  declineth  without  any 
Extraordinary  events  each  man  can  wonder  at.  The  fr 
of  Gk)d's  best  works  causeth  neglect. 

His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind,  and  therefio 
fain  to  make  himself  room  in  others'  affairs;  yet  evei 
tence  of  love.  No  news  can  stir  but  by  his  door;  neil 
he  know  that  which  he  must  not  tell.  What  every  n 
tures  in  Guiana  voyage,  and  what  they  gained,  he  knc 
hair.  Whether  Holland  will  have  peace  he  knows ; 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  JWrniliay  to 

*  From  ''  OhanMien  of  Virtaes  and  Vices."    Soe  ante,  page 
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it  be  eoneladed.     No  post  can  pass  him  without  question,  and 

nAer  than  he  will  lose  the  news,  he  rides  back  with  him  to 

i^wse  him  of  tidings;  and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he 

Implies  the  wants  of  Ms  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a 

pofect  tale,  wherewith  he  so  haunteth  the  patient  auditor  that, 

ifter  many  excuses,  he  is  fsdn  to  endure  rather  the  censure  of 

hb  manners  in  running  away,  than  the  tcdionsness  of  an  im- 

ffftbent  discourse.     His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  suc- 

tUB/m  oi  parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the 

eoeehsum,  and  perhaps  wpuld  effect  it  if  the  other^s  ears  were 

m  imweariable  as  his  tongue.     K  he  see  but  two  men  talk  and 

md  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs  to  them  and  asks  if  he  may 

sot  be  partner  of  that  secret  relation  :  and  if  they  deny  it,  he 

flin  to  telly  since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders ;  and  then  falls 

^  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Mine,  or  of  the  great  fish  taken 

ifp  at  Ljmn,  or  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames ;  and  after  many 

ttnk  and  dismissions,  is  hardly  entreated  silence.     He  imdcr- 

t^as  much  as  he  performs  little.     This  man  will  thrust 

fauelf  forward  to  be  the  guide  of  the  way  he  knows  not;  and 

ciQs  at  his  neighbour's  window,  and  asks  why  Ids  servants  are 

lot  at  work.      The  market  hath  no  commodity  which  he 

pioeth  not,  and  which  the  next  table  shall  not  hear  recited. 

Bis  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samson's  foxes,  carries  firebrands, 

lod  IB  enough  to  set  the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame. 

Bimself  begins  talk  of  his  neighbour  at   another's  board; 

to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to  conceal 

fts  reporter;  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns  to  his  first  host, 

olaiged  with  a  second  edition;  so,  as  it  uses  to  be  done  in 

fte  %ht  of  unwilling  mastiffs,  he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart, 

Qd  proTokes  them  to  an  eager  conflict.     There  can  be  no  act 

pm  without  his  comment,  which  is  ever  fiEur-fetched,  rash,  sus- 

JukfOBy  dilatory.     His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 

JDOst  of  all  to  imperfections ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees,  so  he 

iaoeafles  with  intermeddling.     He  harbours  another  man's 
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servant,  aud  amidst  his  entertainmeut  asks  what  fare  i 
at  home,  what  hours  are  kept^  what  talk  pasaeth  theic 
what  his  master's  disposition  is,  what  his  govenunoi 
his  guests ;  and  when  he  hath  by  curious  inquiries  extra 
the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelligence,  turns  him  off 
he  came,  and  works  on  anew.  He  hates  constanc]^ 
earthen  dulness,  unfit  for  men  of  spirit,  and  loves  to 
his  work  and  his  place;  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon 
of  any  place,  as  every  place  is  weaiy  of  him ;  for  as 
himself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  ¥dth  hatred ;  aa 
how  many  masters  he  hath,  so  many  enemies ;  neithi 
possible  that  any  should  not  hate  him,  but  who  knoi 
not.  So  then  he  labours  without  thanks,  talks  without 
lives  without  love,  dies  without  tears,  without  pity,  sa^ 
some  say  it  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  STUDY. 

[Writing  to  a  Mend  of  our  own,  whose  corresp€ 
has  fulfilled  a  very  extensive  and  important  mission,  t 
Dr  Harris  said  that  to  "the  pulpit,  the  platform,  s 
press,"  he  would  be  disposed  to  add  as  a  fourth  pc 
the  age,  "  the  post."  We  question,  however,  if  of  the 
contained  in  Bishop  HaU*s  six  Decades  many  were  i 
transmitted  before  publication  to  the  friends  to  who 
are  inscribed.  It  would  rather  appear  as  if  in  pennii 
essays  on  literary  and  theological  topics,  he  had  ch( 
give  them  a  local  habitation  or  an  individual  interest  1 
necting  them  with  some  endeared  or  familiar  name 
was  the  manner  of  HaU.  He  was  social  even  in  his 
''Bread  eaten  in  secret"  was  to  him  not  so  pleasant 
morsel  which  he  shared  with  his  neighbour;  and  fo 
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■more  limited  subjects  which  did  not  justifya  discns- 
Ite  great  congr^tion  or  an  appeal  to  the  general 
e  Hked  to  secure  at  least  one  special  listener.  But 
boat  the  excorsiYeness  of  actual  letters,  they  are 
and  pleasant  compositions;  and  although  we  haYe 
.  our  biographical  sketch  giYcn  one  or  two  specimens, 
•■win  not  object  to  another.] 

ronder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ; 
other,  a  scholar;  in  so  many  improYements  of  reason, 
reetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  Yariety  of  studies,  in 
»rtunity  of  thoughta  Other  artizans  do  but  practise, 
am :  others  run  still  in  the  same  gire,  to  weariness, 
;  our  choice  is  infinite :  other  labours  require  recrea- 
Yery  labour  recreates  our  sports :  we  can  ncYcr  want 
lewhat  to  do,  or  somewhat  that  wo  would  do.  How 
s  are  those  Yolumes  which  men  haYo  written,  of 
ongues!  How  endless  is  that  volume  which  God 
en  of  the  world !  wherein  every  creature  is  a  letter, 
a  new  page.  Who  can  be  weary  of  either  of  these  1 
it  in  poetry,  in  philosophy  profoundness,  in  mathe- 
iteness,  in  history  wonder  of  events,  in  oratory  sweet 

in  divinity  supernatural  light  and  holy  devotion,  as 
ich  metals  in  their  proper  mines,  whom  would  it  not 
h  delight?    After  all  these,  let  us  but  open  our  eyes, 

look  besides  a  lesson,  in  this  universal  Book  of  our 
orth  our  study,  worth  taking  out.     What  creature 

his  miracle?  what  event  doth  not  challenge  his 
n?  And  if,  weary  of  foreign  emplojrment,  we  list  to 
J  to  ourselves,  there  we  find  a  more  private  world  of 

which  let  us  work  on  anew,  more  busily,  not  less 
;  now,  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular, 
e  shut  up  to  do  good  unto  many.     And  if  once  we 

with  our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is 
e  interchange  of  discourse  (besides  pleasure)  benefits 

z2 
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us;  aiid  he  is  a  weak  comimnion  fi-om  whom  we  return  not 
wiser.  I  could  euvy  if  I  could  believe  that  anchoret,  who^ 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  pent  up  in  his  volantaij  pnsoo* 
walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  long,  whilst  yet  he  wanted 
learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be  cloyed  with  the 
same  conceit  is  difficult  above  human  strength ;  but  to  a  nuo 
so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  according  to  Ik 
dispositions  he  can  change  his  studies,  I  should  wonder  tbat 
ever  the  sun  should  seem  to  pass  slowly.  How  manybn^ 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  compbdn 
of  the  haste  of  night  ]  What  ingenuous  mind  can  sooner  be 
weary  of  talking  with  learned  authors,  the  most  harmless  and 
sweetest  of  companions  ?  What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar  in 
that  at  once  in  one  close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the 
glorious  martyrs  and  fathers  ? — ^that  can  single  out  at  pleasnio 
either  sententious  Tertullian,  or  grave  (Cyprian,  or  resolute 
Jerome,  or  flowing  Chrysostom,  or  divine  Ambrose,  or  devont 
Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  aU  these)  heavenly  Augustuie,  and 
talk  with  them,  and  hear  their  wise  and  holy  counsels,  Te^ 
diets,  resolutions;  yea  (to  rise  higher),  with  Isaiah,  with 
learned  Paul,  with  all  their  fellow-prophets,  ai)08tles;  yet 
more,  like  another  Moses,  with  Qod  Himself,  in  them  both! 
Let  the  world  contemn  us ;  while  we  have  these  delights^  we 
cannot  envy  them,  we  cannot  wish  ourselves  other  than  we 
arc.  Besides,  the  way  to  aU  other  contentments  is  tnmUe- 
some  ;  the  only  recompense  is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the 
mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire  for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of 
gold,  is  a  slavish  toU ;  the  comfort  is  in  the  wedge— to  the 
owner,  not  the  labourers  :  where  our  very  search  of  knowledge 
is  delightsome.  Study  itself  is  our  life,  from  which  we  wonld 
not  be  barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter,  then,  is  the 
fruit  of  study,  the  conscience  of  knowledge  I  in  companson 
whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it  easily  contemns  all 
human  comforts.     Qo  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  insult  over  oar 
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ma^  our  neediness,  our  neglect.  Ye  could  not  be  so 
I,  if  you  were  not  ignorant :  if  you  did  not  want  know- 
you  could  not  overlook  him  that  hath  it.  For  me^  I  am 
from  emulating  you,  that  I  profess  I  had  as  lief  be  a  brute 
IS  an^lgnorant  rich  man.  How  is  it,  then,  that  those 
te  which  have  privilege  of  blood  and  birth,  and  better 
ion,  do  so  scornfully  turn  off  these  most  manly,  reason- 
loble  exercises  of  scholarship  ?  An  hawk  becomes  their 
tier  than  a  book ;  no  dog  but  is  a  better  companion  j 
Ing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  we  ought.  Oh,  minds 
hly  sensual !  Do  you  think  that  Gk>d  made  them  for 
t1  who  even  in  his  Paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure 
at  work.  And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind. 
of  tiic  body  arc  commonly  servile  like  itself.  The  mind 
irae,  the  mind  only,  that  honourable  and  divine  part,  is 

to  be  employed  of  tnose  which  would  reach  to  the 
it  perfection  of  men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most. 
?hat  work  is  there  of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a  scholar 
dy  ?  Let  me  therefore  fasten  this  problem  on  our  school 
and  challenge  all  comers,  in  the  defence  of  it,  that,  No 
tr  cannot  be  truly  noble.  And  if  I  make  it  not  good,  let 
Ter  be  admitted  further  than  to  the  subject  of  our  ques- 

Thus  we  do  well  to  congratulate  to  ourselves  our  own 
neas ;  if  other  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  be  our  comfort, 
ore  theirs ;  if  not,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  joy  in  our- 
,  and  in  Him  in  whom  we  are  that  wc  arc. 

d^tistian  iWotieration. 

e  most  characteristic  feature  of  Hall's  piety  was  Christian 
-ation.  Striving  for  the  mastery,  he  sought  to  be  "  tem- 
in  all  things.''  And  he  was  wonderfully  successful 
jards  his  worldly  estate,  we  have  already  seen  how  well 
;w  "  how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound;"  and,  just 
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as  he  had  learned  to  limit  his  desires,  so  he  had  attained  the 
no  less  difficult  ascendancy  over  his  passions.  He  was  a  wSidt 
patient,  contented  man,  and  he  was  a  tolerant,  catholic,  &xr- 
minded  theologian,  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  held  his  own 
opinion,  but  did  not  make  his  brother  an  offender  for  a  word. 
With  more  extremeness  in  his  views  he  might  have  had  more 
enthusiastic  admirers,  for  the  ^  meekness  of  wisdom**  is  not 
a  popular  attribute ;  but  as  HalTs  moderation  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  either  cowardice  or  lukewarmness,  it  ought  to  elevate 
our  esteem  for  himself.  Our  extract  is  from  a  volume  wifli 
the  above  title,  and  it  will  answer  the  additional  purpose  of 
shewing  the  profusion  with  which  he  could  pour  forth  his 
stores  of  anecdotal  illustration.  Most  of  the  learned  reference^ 
with  which  the  maigin  bristles,  we  have  thought  it  better 
omit.] 


Next  to  the  moderation  of  our  pleasures  is  that  of  our 
sires.     The  true  Christian  soul,  as  it  can  say  with  Davi 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  nothing  i 
earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee;"  so  it  can  say  with  St 
"  I  have  learned  both  to  want  and  to  abound,  to  be  full  and 
be  hungry,  and  in  whatsoever  state  to  be  therewith  contents 
Our  desires,  therefore,  are  both  the  surest  measures  of 
present  estate,  and  the  truest  prognostics  of  our  future.     Upox 
those  words  of  Solomon,  "  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  shall  lie/ 
Bernard  wittily  remarks.  How  the  tree  will  fall  thou  shalt  soon 
know  by  the  store  and  weight  of  the  boughs ;  our  boughs  are 
our  desires,  on  which  side  soever  they  grow  and  sway  meet, 
so  shall  the  soul  fall.     It  was  a  word  too  good  for  hm  thst 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  "  I  have  enough,  my 
brother."    Jacob  himself  coidd  have  said  no  more.     This  mod^ 
ration  argues  a  greater  good  than  itself;  for  as  nothing  comei 
amiss  to  that  man  who  holds  nothing  enough,  since  "  the  Iotb 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  (1  Ilm.  vi  10),  so  he  that  can 
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stint  his  desires  is  cannon-proof  against  temptations ;  whence 
it  is  that  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  still  held  themselves 
shortest     Even  he  that  had  more  than  enough  could  say, 
CKve  me  not  over  much.     Who  knows  not  the  bare  feet  and 
patched  doaks  of  the  &mous  philosophers  amongst  the  heathen? 
Plutarch  wonders  at  Cato,  that  being  now  old,  and  having 
pttsed  both  a  consulship  and  triumph,  he  never  wore  any  gar- 
ment that  exceeded  the  worth  of  an  hundred  pence.     It  was 
the  wish  of  learned  Erasmus,  after  the  refused  offers  of  great 
imfennents,  that  he  might  so  order  his  expenses  that  he  might 
make  all  even  at  his  death,  so  as  when  he  died  he  might  be  out 
of  erery  ma]i*8  debt,  and  might  have  only  so  much  money  left 
as  might  serve  to  bring  him  honestly  to  his  grava     And  it  was 
little  otherwise,  it  seems,  with  the  painful  and  eminent  Master 
Olrin,  who,  after  all  his  power  and  prevalence  in  his  place, 
"WIS  found  at  his  death  to  be  worth  some  fifty  pounds  sterling, 
—•sum  which  many  amaster  gives  his  groom  for  a  few  years' 
•Cffice.     Yea,  in  the  very  chair  of  Rome,  where  a  man  would 
l^ttt  look  to  meet  with  moderation,  we  find  Clement  IV.,  when 
1^  would  place  out  his  two  daughters,  gave  to  the  one  thirty 
poonds  in  a  nunnery,  to  the  other  three  hundred  in  her  mar- 
4ige  j  and  Alexander  Y.,  who  was  chosen  pope  in  the  council  of 
Ila,  was  wont  to  say  he  was  a  rich  bishop,  a  poor  cardinal,  and 
ft  beggarly  pope.     The  extreme  lowliness  of  Celostin  Y.,  who, 
fiom  an  anchoret's  cell  was  fetched  into  the  chair,  and  gave  the 
mme  to  that  order,  was  too  much  noted  to  hold  long ;  he  that 
Would  only  ride  upon  an  ass,  whilst  his  successors  mount  on  shoul- 
ders, soon  walks  on  foot  to  his  desert,  and  thence  to  his  prison. 
This  man  was  of  the  diet  of  a  brother  of  his,  Pope  Adrian,  who 
erased  it  to  be  written  on  his  grave,  that  nothing  fell  out  to 
him  in  all  his  life  more  unhappily  than  that  he  was  advanced 
to  rule*      These   are,   I   confess,   mere   heteroclites  of  the 

*  Adrum  YI.     "  Nihil  libi  in  vit&  infdicius  accidisso,  qu&m  qnod  impe- 
rtrit." 
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Papacy ;  the  common  rule  is  otherwise.  To  let  pass  the  report 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  made  in  the  conncil  of  Basil, 
of  tlioso  many  millions  which,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Martin, 
came  to  the  conrt  of  Rome  out  of  France  alone;  and  the 
yearly  sums  registered  in  our  acts,  which  out  of  this  island 
flew  thither,  {tbove  the  king's  revenues;  we  know  in  onr 
time  what  millions  of  gold  Sixtus  V.,  who  changed  a  neatherd's 
doak  for  a  Franciscan's  cowl  (and,  therefore,  by  yirtue  of  his 
order,  might  touch  no  silver),  raked  together  in  ^Ye  jesnf 
space.  The  story  is  famous  of  the  discourse  betwixt  Pope 
Innocent  lY.  and  Tliomas  Aquinas.  When  that  great  cM 
came  to  Rome,  and  looked  somewhat  amazedly  upon  the  maa 
of  plate  and  treasure  which  he  there  saw,  ''Lo,"  said  the  Pop^ 
"  you  see,  Thomas,  we  cannot  say  as  »St  Peter  did  of  dd, 
*  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.*  *'  "  No,"  said  Aquinas,  ^neEther 
can  you  command,  as  he  did,  the  lame  man  to  arise  and  walk" 
There  was  not  more  difference  in  the  wealth  of  the  time  than 
in  the  virtue.  It  was  an  heroical  word  of  St  Paul,  "As  hay- 
ing all  things  yet  possessing  nothing ;  ^  and  a  resolution  do 
less,  that  rather  than  he  would  be  put  down  by  the  brag  of  tba 
false  teachers  among  the  Corinthians,  he  would  lay  his  fingcn 
to  the  stitching  of  skins  for  tent-making.  What  speak  I  of 
these  meannesses,  when  ho  tells  us  of  holy  men  that  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  in  deserts,  and  momitaiiM^ 
and  caves  of  the  earth  ?  Yea,  what  do  I  fall  into  the  mention 
of  any  of  these,  when  I  hear  the  Lord  of  life,  the  GJod  oS^aejt 
who  had  the  command  of  earth  and  heaven  say,  **  The  tcM 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  1 "  He  who  could  hiw 
commanded  all  the  pomp  and  royalty  of  the  whole  wodd 
would  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  that  He  mig^t  sanetii^ 
a  mean  and  moderate  condition  to  us.  It  is  true,  there  can  Iw  L^ 
no  certain  proportion  of  our  either  having  or  desiring,  anoetha  j^ 
conditions  of  men  arc  in  a  vast  difference ;  for  that  coat  which  I 
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ii  too  big  for  A  dwwf  will  not  so  much  as  come  upon  a  giant* g 

■Leeva:  and  it  is  but  just  and  lawful  for  every  man  to  affect  so 

moch  as  maj  be  sufficient,  not  only  for  the  i^ecessity  of  his  per- 

■ODy  bat  for  the  decency  of  his  estate,  the  neglect  whereof  may 

be  soidid  and  deservedly  taxable.     It  is  said  of  Gregory  the 

Qieal,  that  he  sharply  reprored  Paschasius,  bishop  of  Naples, 

&r  that  he  nsed  to  walk  down  to  the  sea-side,  attended  only 

with  one  or  two  of  his  cleigy,  without  that  meet  port  which 

Us  ]^aoe  required.     Surely,  he  that  goeth  below  himself  dis- 

psiageth  his  vocationy  and  whilst  he  would  seem  humble  is  no 

otiber  than  careless.     But  all  things  considered,  he  that  can  cut 

maest  between  want  and  excess  is  in  the  safest,  easiest,  hap- 

isntestate,* — a  truth  which,  if  it  were  duly  entertained,  would 

(pot  men*s  hearts  of  a  world  of  vexation,  which  now  they  do 

viDin^  draw  upon  themselves;  for  he  that  resolves  to  be 

lidi  and  great,  as  he  must  needs  £all  into  many  snares  of  sin, 

ao  into  manifold  distractions  of  cares.     It  was  a  true  word  of 

^m  Bion,  in  Laertius,  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  man 

find  most  nnquietly,  answered,  He  that  in  a  great  estate 

^SkU  to  be  prosperous.     In  all  experience,  he  that  sets  too 

Vgft  a  pitch  to  his  desires  lives  upon  the  rack ;  neither  can  be 

bosed  till  he  remit  of  his  great  thoughts,  and  resolve  to  dip 

iis  wings  and  train,  and  to  take  up  with  the  present.     Veiy 

Oasooable  and  witty  was  that  answer  which  Cyneas,  in  the 

ttoiy,  gave  to  ambitious  Fyrrhus,  when  that  great  conqueror 

begHD  spetcb  of  his  designs.    Well,  said  Oyncas,  when  thou 

hut  Tanquished  the  Bomans,  what  wilt  thou  then  do  1    I  will 

then,  said  Pyrrhus,  sail  over  to  Sicily.     And  what  wilt  thou  do, 

md  CyneaSy  when  that  is  won?    Then  will  we,  said  Pyrrhus, 

iubdiie  Africa.     Well,  and  when  that  is  effected,  what  wilt 

tbou,  said  Cyneas,  then  do  ?    Why,  then,  said  Pyrrhus,  we 

till  ait  down  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  time  merrily  and  con- 

Uotedly.     And  what  hinders  thee,  said  Cyneas,  that  without 

*  SoLeea  de  Tnnqaillit. 
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all  this  labour  and  \^n\  thou  canst  not  now  do  so  befove 
Certainly,  nothing  lies  cross  the  way  of  our  contentatk 
our  own  thoughts,  and  those  the  all-wise  Qod  leaves  tli 
purpose  for  the  just  torture  of  great  hearts.  It  was  i 
apostolical  and  divine  counsel  that  the  chosen  vessel  gi 
his  Hebrews :  "  Let  your  conversation  be  without  covetoi 
and  be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have;*'  which  xa 
Timothy  he  limits  to  food  and  raiment  (1  Tim.  vi.  € 
backs  it  irrcfiragably  with  a  reason  fetched  fix)m  our  fii 
last  estate  :  '*  For  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  ai 
certain  we  shall  carry  nothing  out."  Lo,  we  begin  ai 
with  nothing ;  and  no  less  than  all  can  sate  us  while  i 
Oh  the  infinite  avarice  and  ambition  of  men  !  the  sea  hat 
bottom  and  boimds,  the  heart  of  man  hath  neither.  " 
are  those,"  as  our  Bromiard  observes,  "  who  in  a  £ur  pi 
of  mortification,  like  soaring  kites,  fly  up  from  the  ear 
cry,  Fie,  fie  !  in  their  flight,  as  if  they  scorned  these 
vanities,  and  yet,  when  they  have  done,  stoop  upon  tl 
carrion  that  comes  in  their  eye  :"  false  Pharisees,  that 
the  colour  of  long  prayers  devour  widows'  houses ;  phw 
votaries,  that  imder  colour  of  vnlfal  poverty  sweep  away 
countries  into  their  corban.  One  plots  for  a  lordship,  a 
for  a  coronet ;  one  hath  swallowed  a  crozier,  another  a  a 
a  third  a  monarchy,  and  a  fourth  all  these.  Of  all  the 
tions  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  do  most  wonder ; 
of  Maximilian  the  First,  who,  being  emperor,  affected 
be  pope ;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  his  letter  written 
Baron  of  Lichtenstein,  offered  the  sum  of  three  hundrec 
sand  ducats,  besides  the  pawn  of  four  rich  and  preciously 
chests,  together  with  the  sumptuous  pall  of  his  princely 
titure  ;  whereof,  said  he,  after  we  are  seized  of  the  Papa 
shall  have  no  further  use.  Though  why  not,  saith  Was 
dus,  as  well  as  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  who  girded  w 
sword,  and  crowned  with  an  imperial  diadem,  came 
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upifioently  amongst  the  people,  and  could  openly  profess, 
I  im  both  Caesar  and  Pope  1     Vain  men !  whither  do  our 
MdMi  desires  cany  us,   imless  grace  and  wiser  thoughts 
piDon  their  wings?      Which  if  we  do  seriously  a£fect,Hhere 
ii  I  doable  remedy  of  this  immoderation.      The  first  is  the 
due  consideration  of  our  own  condition,  both  in  the  short- 
Ma  ind  fickleness  of  our  life,  and  the  length  and  weight  of 
QV  reckoning.     Alas !  if  all  the  world  were  mine,  how  long 
could  I  enjoy  it?*     ''Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  they  take 
my  thy  soul,**  as  was  said  to  the  rich  projector  in  the  parable, 
"tad  then  whose  shall  all  these  things  be?**     Were  I  the  great 
ki^g  of  Babylon,  when  I  see  the  hand  writing  my  destiny  upon 
the  will,  what  should  I  care  for  the  massive  bowls  of  my  cup- 
Ittttd,  or  the  golden  roof  of  my  palace?     What  fool  was  ever 
W  of  the  orient  colours  of  a  bubble?  who  ever  was  at  the 
ttit  to  gild  a  mud  wall,  or  to  embroider  that  tent  which  he 
■Mt  remove  to-morrow?     Such  is  my  condition  here :  I  must 
dtcr,  it  cannot     It  is  the  best  ceremony  that  I  could  note  in 
d  the  pack  of  those  pontifical  rites,  that  a  herald  bums  tow 
mm  the  new  pope,  in  all  the  height  of  his  pomp,  and  cries, 
ady  fikther,  thus  passes  the  glory'  of  the  world !     Thus,  even 
tbt  indeed,  the  glory  passes;  the  account  passes  not  so  soon; 
it  it  a  long  reckoning  that  remains  to  be  made  for  great  re- 
M^ts;  for  we  are  not  the  owners,  we  are  the  bailifis  or  stewards 

.  .  -  •  •      •  .  .  ... 

if  our  whole  estatea  In  the  day  of  our  great  audit,  there  is 
lot  one  penny  but  must  be  calculated;  and  what  can  the 
poitneas  of  the  sum  (passed  through  our  hands)  then  avail  us, 
ika  than  to  add  difficulty  to  the  computation,  and  danger  to 
le  aooountant?  When  death  shall  come  roughly  to  us,  in  the 
jk  that  Benedict  did  to- Totila^s' servant.  Lay  down  that  thou 
miest,  for  it  is  not  thine  own,t  and  the  great  Master  of  the 
aversal  fiunily.of  the  ^orld  shall  call  us  to  a  7'fdde  rationem 

*  f  Mftgnitado  non  habet  oertam  modam/'— Sen.  Epiit  43. 
f  "  Depone  qaodportas,- nam  non  eBttnam."  .  ^ 

2  A  ■■  ■ 
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for  all  that  we  have  received,  woe  is  me!  what  ptaaioi 
it  be  to  me  that  I  had  much?*  What  is  the  poor  ho 
better  for  the  carriage  of  a  rich  sompter  all  day,  wImd  a 
he  shall  lie  down  with  a  galled  back)  I  hear  him  that 
to  live  Croesus,  wishing  to  die  a  b^^garly  cynic  that  n 
worth  his  shroud  The  cheer  goes  down  well  till  it  c 
the  shot  j  when  that  goes  too  deep,  we  quarrel  at  our 
Oh  our  madness  to  doat  upon  our  future  repentance  1 

[Our  specimens  we  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  whi 
hibit  our  wise,  devout,  and  observant  author  as  he  mi^^ 
been  seen  at  home.  These  ''Occasional  Meditations' 
how  he  walked  with  God,  and  talked  with  his  own  h 
scenes  like  those,  through  which  we  ourselves  are  passuij 
day.  Like  Sturm's  "  Reflections,"  St  Pierre's  "  Study 
ture,"  and  similar  works,  in  which  our  youthful  days  del 
they  teach  us  how  to  read  "  Gk)d*s  great  Book ;  **  and, 
quaint  instruction  they  extract  from  little  things,  the 
how  a  thoughtfiil  mind  may  hear  a  sermon  in  the  stre 
of  London,  and  may  find  a  whole  museum  of  lesson-ob{ 
the  ornaments  of  his  mantel-shelf  and  the  fhmiture 
sitting-room.  We  like  the  Meditations  all  the  better  1 
they  are  not  overdone.  Afterwards  the  art  was  cair 
far,  and  books  like  Brown's  "  Christian's  Journal,"  ! 
"Tradesman's  Calling,"  and  Flavel's  "Navigation  Sp 
ised,"  oppress  us  by  their  minuteness,  and  tire  us  b 
length.] 

I   have  heedlessly  lost,  I  confess,  many  good  the 
these  few  my  paper  hath  preserved  from  vanishing ; 
ample  whereof  may  perhaps  be  more  useful  than  the  mi 
MeliuB  est  miniu  egere  qxi&m  pliu  habere."— Una  ex  Eeg. 
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Onr  acfciYe  soul  can  no  more  forbear  to  think,  than  the  eye 
em  chooee  but  see  when  it  is  open.  Would  we  but  keep  our 
wholesome  notions  together,  mankind  would  be  too  rich.  To 
do  weD,  no  object  should  pass  us  without  use.  Everything 
flit  we  see  reads  us  new  lectures  of  wisdom  and  piety.  It  is  a 
Aame  for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  or  godless  under  so  many  tutors. 

For  me,  I  would  not  wish  to  live  longer  than  I  shall  be 
better  for  my  eyes ;  and  have  thought  it  thankworthy  thus  to 
icKk  weak  minds  how  to  improve  their  thoughts  upon  all  like 
Mcaaona  And  if  ever  these  lines  shall  come  to  the  public 
mr,  I  desire  and  charge  my  reader,  whosoever  he  be,  to  make 
m  and  himself  so  happy  as  to  take  out  my  lesson,  and  to 
hun  how  to  read  Qod's  great  book  by  mine. 

®n  ilt  Sfflfrt  of  a  IBfal 

Stfae  sun  did  not  shine  upon  this  dial,  nobody  would  look 
ilii  In  a  cloudy  day  it  stands  like  a  useless  post,  unheeded, 
a^guded ;  but  when  once  those  beams  break  forth,  eveiy 
Hwiiij^n  runs  to  it,  and  gazes  on  it 

0  Gk>d9  while  thou  hidest  Thy  countenance  from  me,  me- 

Amks  all  Thy  creatures  pass  by  me  with  a  willing  neglect. 

^deed,  what  am  I  without  Thee  ?    And  if  Thou  have  drawn 

h  me  some  lines  and  notes  of  able  endowments,  yet  if  I  be 

M  actuated  by  Thy  grace,  all  is,  in  respect  of  use,  no  better 

4iii  nothing ;  but  when  Thou  renewest  the  light  of  Thy  loving 

^oimtenance  upon  me,  I  find  a  sensible  and  happy  change  of 

condition ;  methinks  all  things  look  upon  me  with  such  cheer 

tDd  observance,  as  if  they  meant  to  make  good  that  word  of 

ttdne,  "  Those  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour."    Now  every  line 

^Hd  figure  which  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  work  in  me  serve  for 

Mefiil  and  profitable  direction.     O  Lord,  all  the  glory  is  Thine. 

Qive  Thou  me  light ;  I  shall  give  others  information ;  both  of 

18  shall  give  Thee  praise. 
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®n  a  ifafr  Prospect. 

AVhat  a  pleasing  variety  is  here  of  towns,  rivers,  hilli 
woods,  meadows,  each  of  them  striving  to  set  forth  th 
and  all  of  them  to  delight  the  eye  !  So  as  this  is  n< 
than  a  natural  and  real  landscape,  drawn  by  that  almi^ 
skilful  hand,  in  this  table  of  the  earth,  for  the  pleasure 
view.  No  other  creature  besides  man  is  capable  to  api 
this  beauty.  I  shall  do  wrong  to  him  that  brought  mi 
if  I  do  not  feed  my  eyes,  and  praise  my  Maker.  It  is 
termixture  and  change  of  these  objects  that  yields  tfa 
tentment  both  to  the  sense  and  mind. 

But  there  is  a  sight,  oh,  my  soul,  that,  without  all  ^ 
offers  thee  a  truer  and  fuller  delight— even  this  heavei 
thee.  All  thy  other  prospects  end  in  this.  This  { 
circumference  bounds,  and  circles,  and  enlightens  all  thf 
eye  can  sec  :  whether  thou  look  upward,  or  forward,  oi 
thee,  there  thine  eye  alights;  there  let  thy  thoughts  b 
One  inch  of  this  lightsome  firmament  hath  more  beaul 
than  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  this  is  but  tl 
of  that  goodly  fabric,  the  outward  curtain  of  that  ( 
tabernacle.  Couldst  thou  but  (Oh,  that  thou  couldest 
within  that  veil,  how  shouldcst  thou  be  ravished  wil 
blissful  sight !  There,  in  that  incomprehensible  ligh 
shouldest  see  Him  whom  none  can  see  and  not  be  I 
thou  shouldest  see  millions  of  pure  and  majestical  an 
holy  and  glorified  souls ;  there,  amongst  thy  Father^! 
mansions,  thou  shouldcst  take  happy  notice  of  thii 
Oh,  the  best  of  earth,  now  vile  and  contemptible! 
down  no  more,  oh,  my  soul,  after  thou  hast  once  pitch< 
this  heavenly  glory ;  or,  if  this  flesh  force  thy  descent 
quiet  till  thou  art  let  loose  to  immortality. 
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R  Bcmlati  of  u  IBitti^ittmt  tomfng  into  ]}isi  dfj^amber^ 

anti  Smgmg. 

\fy  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thon  sit  and  sing,  and  yet 
It  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou  shalt  make  thy 
leal,  and  at  night  must  shroud  thyself  in  a  bush  for 
; !  What  a  shame  is  it  for  me,  that  see  before  me  so 
provisions  of  my  God,  and  find  myself  set  warm  under 
1  roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and 
kful  didness  1  Had  I  so  little  certainty  of  my  harbour 
rveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be,  how  careful !  how 
ist  should  I  have  to  make  music  to  thee  or  myself ! 
thou  earnest  not  hither  without  a  providence.  God 
ee,  not  so  much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me ;  but  all  in 
ction  of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  apparent 
am  less  cheerful  and  confident.  Beason  and  faith  have 
le  so  much  in  me  as  in  the  mere  instinct  of  nature. 
>f  foresight  makes  thee  more  merry,  if  not  more  happy, 
lan  the  foresight  of  better  things  maketh  me. 
k)d,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those  powers 
bast  given  me  above  these  brute  things :  let  not  my 
helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy  security  and  comfortable 
5  upon  Thee. 

®n  ®cca0(0n  of  a  &fttitx  in  j^to  tllStntiofD. 

"O  is  no  vice  in  man  whereof  there  is  not  some  analogy 
brute  creatures.  As  amongst  us  men,  there  are  thieves 
I  and  pirates  by  sea,  that  live  by  spoil  and  blood :  so  is 
1  evciy  kind  amongst  them  variety  of  natural  sharkers ; 
vk  in  the  air  j  the  pike  in  the  river ;  the  whale  in  the 
ic  lion,  and  tiger,  and  wolf  in  the  desert ;  the  wasp  in 
e ;  the  spider  in  our  window. 

2a2 
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Amongst  the  rest,  sec  how  cunningly  this  little  Arabii 
spread  out  his  tent  for  a  prey ;  how  heedfdlly  he  watd 
a  passenger.  So  soon  as  ever  he  hears  the  noise  of  a  i 
off,  how  he  hastens  to  his  door;  and  if  that  silly  h 
traveller  do  but  touch  upon  the  verge  of  that  unsuspectei 
how  suddenly  doth  he  seize  upon  the  miserable  boo^ 
after  some  strife,  binding  him  fast  with  those  subtle 
drags  the  helpless  captive  after  him  into  his  cave  ! 

What  is  this  but  an  emblem  of  those  spiritual  free! 
that  lie  in  wait  for  our  souls  1     They  are  the  spiders^ 
flics  j  they  have  spread  their  nets  of  sin ;  if  we  be  once  < 
they  bind  us  fast,  and  hale  us  into  helL 


®f  t^e  Siij^i  of  a  Hafn  in  tfre  Sunsfime. 

Such  is  my  best  condition  in  this  life.  If  the  sun  of 
countenance  shine  upon  me,  I  may  well  be  content  to 
with  some  rain  of  affliction.  How  oft  have  I  seen  the ! 
overcast  with  clouds  and  tempest ;  no  sun  appearing  t 
fort  me !  yet  even  those  gloomy  and  stormy  seasons  han 
out  patiently,  only  with  the  help  of  the  common  light 
day:  at  last,  those  beams  have  broken  forth  happil; 
cheered  my  souL  It  Ia  well  for  my  ordinary  state,  if,  tl 
the  mists  of  mine  own  dulncss  and  Satan*s  temptations 
descry  some  glimpse  of  heavenly  comfort :  let  me  neve: 
while  I  am  in  this  vale,  to  sec  the  clear  £eu;c  of  that  sun 
out  a  shower.  Such  happiness  is  reserved  for  above 
upper  region  of  gloiy  is  free  from  these  doubtful  and  mi 
vicissitudes. 

There,  O  God,  we  sliall  see  as  wc  arc  seen.     '*  Light  i 
for  the  righteous,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in  heart," 
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®n  ti^e  3&a(n  anti  tUSatets. 

What  a  aenaible  interchange  there  is  in  nature  betwixt 
uno  and  diyiflion !  Many  vapours,  rising  from  the  sea,  meet 
fagether  in  one  doud:  that  cloud  Mis  down  divided  into 
■mnl  drops:  those  drops  run  together;  and,  in  many  rills  of 
nter,  meet  in  the  same  channels :  those  channels  run  into  the 
ixook,  those  brooks  into  the  rivers,  those  rivers  into  the  sea. 
O&i  receptacle  is  for  all,  though  a  large  one :  and  all  make 
biek  to  their  first  and  main  original. 

So  it  either  is,  or  should  be,  with  spiritual  gifts.     O  Gk)d, 

Hum  distillest  thy  graces  upon  us,  not  for  our  reservation,  but 

oonyeyance.     Those  manifold  faculties  Thou  lettcst  fall  upon 

ierend  men,  Thou  wouldest  not  have  drenched  up  where  they 

%bt^  but  wouldest  have  derived,  through  the  chaimels  of  their 

ipedal  vocations,  into  the  common  streams  of  public  use,  for 

chmch  or  commonwealth. — ^Take  back,  O  Lord,   those  few 

drops  Thou  hast  rained  upon  my  soul,  and  return  them  into 

ttit  great  ocean  of  the  gloiy  of  Thine  own  boimty,  fn>m  whence 

ttcj  had  their  b^inning. 

®n  ®cta0ton  of  tfie  l*igf|t0  irrougt)t  in. 

What  a  change  there  is  in  the  room  since  the  light  came 
b!  yea,  in  ourselves!  All  things  seem  to  have  a  new  form,  a 
Hw  life:  yea,  we  are  not  the  same  wo  were.  How  goodly 
I  oeatore  is  light !  how  pleasing,  how  agreeable  to  the  spirits 
rf  man :  no  visible  thing  comes  so  near  to  the  resembling  of 
tie  nature  of  the  soul;  yea,  of  the  God  that  made  it.  As, 
eontrarily,  what  an  micomfortable  thing  is  darkness !  insomuch 
as  we  punish  the  greatest  malefactors  with  obscurity  of  dun- 
geons, as  thinking  they  could  not  be  miserable  enough  if 
^  might  have  the  privilege  of  beholding  the  light :  yea,  hell 
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itself  can  be  no  more  horribly  described  than  bj  c 
darkncsa  What  is  darkness,  but  absence  of  li^t 
pleasure  or  the  horror  of  light  or  darkness  is  accordini 
quality  and  degree  of  the  cause  whence  it  ariaeth. 

And  if  the  light  of  a  poor  candle  be  so  comfortable^  i 
nothing  but  a  little  inflamed  air  gathered  about  a  nu 
snuff,  what  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  sun,  the  great 
heaven !  But,  much  more,  what  is  the  light  of  that  in 
resplendent  Sim  of  righteousness,  who  gave  that  li^ 
sun,  that  sun  to  the  world !  And  if  this  partial  anc 
feet  darkness  be  so  doleful,  which  is  the  privation  of  a 
or  artificial  light,  how  unconceivable  dolorous  and  u 
shall  that  be  which  is  caused  through  the  utter  abaen< 
all-glorious  Qod,  who  is  the  Father  of  lights !  O  Lc 
justly  do  we  pity  those  wretched  souls  "  that  sit-in  dark 
the  shadow  of  death  ; "  shut  up  firom  the  light  of  tht 
knowledge  of  thee,  the  only  true  Qod  1  But  how  am 
lowed  up  with  horror,  to  think  of  the  fearful  condition 
damned  souls,  that  are  for  ever  shut  out  from  the  pre 
Qod,  and  adjudged  to  exquisite  and  everlasting  darknei 
Egyptians  were  wcaiy  of  themselves  in  their  three  daj 
ness;  yet  we  do  not  find  any  pain  that  accompanied  tl 
tinning  night:  what  shall  wo  say  to  those  woeful  e 
whom  the  sensible  presence  of  infinite  torment  shall  n 
the  torment  of  the  perpetual  absence  of  Qod? 

O  Thou,  who  art  the  True  Light,  shine  ever  througl 
blind  comers  of  my  soul;  and  from  these  weak  glin 
of  grace  bring  me  to  the  perfect  brightness  of  Thy  gloi 

©n  t^e  Blotofnfl  af  ^t  JFfte, 

We  beat  back  the  flame,  not  with  a  purpose  to  sup 
but  to  raise  it  higher,  and  to  diffuse  it  more. 
Those  afflictions  and  repulses  which  seem  to  be  dii 
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nats  are  indeed  the  merciful  incitemeuts  of  grace.  If  God 
did  mean  judgment  to  my  8oul,  lie  would  either  withdraw  the 
&d,  or  pour  water  upon  the  fire,  or  suffer  it  to  languish  for 
nnt  of  new  motions ;  but  now  that  He  continues  to  me  the 
msaOf  and  opportunities,  and  desires  of  good,  I  shall  miscon- 
rime  the  intentions  of  my  God,  if  I  shall  think  His  crosses  sent 
other  to  damp  than  to  quicken  His  Spirit  in  me. 

0  God,  if  Thy  bellows  did  not  sometimes  thus  breathe  upon 
■e  in  spiritual  repercussions,  I  should  have  just  cause  to  sus- 
pNfc  my  estate;  those  few  weak  gleeds  of  grace  that  are  in  me 
■^  soon  go  out,  if  they  were  not  thus  refreshed ;  still  blow 
^nothem,  till  they  kindle;  still  kindle  them,  till  they  flame 
iptoThee. 

9i  t|e  &i^i  of  a  ffroln  puIUng  off  CEHlool  from  tfie  ISarft  of 

n  Sfieep. 

How  weU  these  creatures  know  whom  they  may  be  bold 
*ith!  That  crow  durst  not  do  this  to  a  wolf  or  a  mastiff 
fte  known  simplicity  of  this  innocent  beast  gives  advantage  to 
tUs  presumption. 

Meekness  of  spirit  commonly  draws  on  injuries.  The  cruelty 
of  ill  natures  usually  seeks  out  those,  not  who  deserve  worst, 
htl  who  will  bear  most.  Patience  and  mildness  of  spirit  is  ill 
beitowed  where  it  exposes  a  man  to  wrong  and  insultation. 
Skeepish  dispositions  are  best  to  others,  worst  to  themselves, 
leoold  be  willing  to  take  injuries,  but  I  will  not  be  guilty  of 
pTOToking  them  by  lenity.  For  harmlessness,  let  me  go  for  a 
•ittep ;  but  whosoever  will  be  tearing  my  fleece,  let  him  look 
to  himself. 

©n  tf)e  Searing  of  tf)e  Stteet^criesj  in  lontion. 

What  a  noise  do  these  poor  souls  make  in  proclaiming  their 
commodities !     Esich  telht  what  he  hath,  and  would  have  all 
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hcoren  take  notice  ci  it :  and  yet,  Qod  wot^  it  is  but  poor  ili 
that  ihej  sot  out  with  so  much  ofltentation.  I  do  not  iM 
any  of  the  rich  merchants  talk  of  what  bags  he  hath  in  4 
che^ta.  or  what  treasurps  of  rich  wares  in  his  storehouse;  ei^j 
man  rather  de&Lres  to  hide  his  wealth,  and,  when  he  is  np^ 
i»  ready  to  ilij«emble  his  ability.  i 

Xo  otherwise  is  it  in  the  true  spiritnal  richea     He  tlMti 
fiill  of  grace  and  good  works  afiects  not  to  make  ahowcfi 
to  the  world,  but  rests  sweetly  in  the  secret  testimoiqf 
gi^xl  oi^nsoienco,  and  the  silent  applause  of  God's  Spqnfe 
noA'tinir  with  hi»  own  :  while,  contrarily,  the  yenditation  of  < 
own  worth,  or  parts,  or  merits^  argues  a  miserable  h 

•  I 

in  thorn  all.  ^ 

O  G^hI.  if  the  confessing  of  Tliinc  own  gifts  may  glorify  Iki^ 
my  uode;»ty  shall  not  be  guilty  of  a  niggardly  unthankfahMH 
hut,  f^  oui;ht  that  ooncems  myself^  I  cannot  be  too  seGNl 
Lot  1110  S4)  hi<lo  my  self  that  I  may  not  ^Tong  Thee,  and  wBif 
distiiigiii^iih  K*twixt  Thy  pndse  and  my  own. 

€n  t|r  iis^t  of  a  Qark  l.antem. 

There  i-^  light  indeed,  but  so  shut  up  as  if  it  were  notj 
and  when  the  side  is  most  open,  there  is  light  enough  to  fffi 
direction  to  him  that  boars  it,  none  to  others ;  he  can  diBOOi 
another  man  by  that  light  which  is  cast  before  him,  bat  an* 
other  man  cannot  discern  him. 

Right  such  is  reservwl  knowledge ;  no  man  is  the  better  fa 
it  but  the  owner.  There  is  no  outward  difference  betwiil 
concealed  skill  and  ignorance,  and  when  such  hidden  knowle^p 
will  look  forth,  it  ca.sts  so  s|)aring  a  light  as  may  only  aigoeit 
to  liavc  an  luiprofitabic  being,  to  have  ability  without  will  to 
good,  power  to  censure,  none  to  benefit  The  suppression  or 
engrossmg  of  those  helps  which  Qod  would  have  us  to  imptf^ 
is  but  a  thief  s  lantern  in  a  true  man's  hand. 
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CM»  w  aU  MBf  Ught  is  fimn  Thee^  the  Fathar  of  lig^ti^ 
■hft  ae  no  mggKrd  of  thafc  poor  rniBh-caiidle  Thoa  hast 
hi  ift  ngr  aoul ;  mika  me  nutte  luippsr  in  living  li^  to 
iHf  Aai  la  tvedldiig  it  iiito  mjBdf 


kbn  k  anuicy  snch  as  it  ia^  ImHioir  long  trill  it  luddf 
iKitek  •  eold  morning  eomaa  in,  my  gaest  ia  gone,  mtfaout 
f0imtain^  or  tkanki.  TUa  plcainnt  seaaon  hath  the  leaat 
P^AwaftilnotBB;  the  dead  of  winter  ahallwant^  andwiah 
lilkTmL 

r- 

ShaadoUianungratefiil  paraaitej  no  man  is  more  ready  to 
|lnd  and  eigoy  oar  pvosperily,  but  when  with  the  times 
Ireoaffition  begLos  to  alter,  he  is  a  stranger  at  least.  Give 
Bihat  bird  which  will  sing  in  winter,  and  seek  to  my  window 
itts  hardest  frost.  There  is  no  trial  of  friendship  but  adrer- 
tf.  He  that  is  not  ashamed  of  my  bonds,  not  dannted  with 
y  checks^  not  aliened  with  my  disgrace,  is  a  friend  for  me; 
le  diam  of  that  man's  lore  is  worth  a  world  of  false  and  in- 
Muit  formality. 

Cn  ^  B^  of  a  jRg  hitmfng  iM(  in  tfye  (lEanbk 

WlseSdomoii  says,  ''The  light  is  a  pleasant  thing;"  and  so 
fMslj  it  is ;  bat  there  is  no  trae  ontward  light  which  pro- 
sedi  not  from  fire.  The  light  of  that  fire,  then,  is  not  more 
jhMng  than  the  fire  of  that  light  is  dangerous ;  and  that 
pieiiare  doth  not  more  draw  on  our  sights  than  that  danger 
hUds  onr  approacL  How  foolish  is  this  fly,  that,  in  a  love 
aid  admiration  of  this  light,  will  know  no  distance,  but  puts 
iteilf  heedlessly  into  that  flame  wherein  it  perishes  !  How 
■■By  bouts  it  fetched,  every  one  nearer  than  other,  ere  it 
ttide  this  last  venture !  and  now  that  merciless  fire,  taking 
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no  notice  of  the  affection  of  an  over-fond  client,  haUi  i 
consumed  it 

Thus  do  those  bold  and  busy  spirits  who  will  nee 
too  near  unto  that  inaccessible  light,  and  look  into  th 
wonderful  for  tliem ;  so  long  do  they  hover  about  i 
counsels  of  the  Almighty,  till  the  wings  of  their  presu 
conceits  be  scorched,  and  their  daring  curiosity  hath  p 
with  everlasting  destruction. 

O  Lord,  let  me  be  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of  wl 
hast  revealed;  let  me  content  myself  to  adore  Th} 
wisdom  in  what  Thou  hast  not  revealed.  So  let  mo  en 
light,  that  I  may  avoid  Thy  fire. 


®n  il}t  ZinginQ  ot  tfie  ISixtisi  in  a  Spring  ;^omi 

How  cheerfully  do  these  little  birds  chirp  and  sin, 
the  natural  joy  they  conceive,  at  the  approach  of  the 
entrance  of  tlic  spring,  as  if  their  life  had  departed, 
turned  with  those  glorious  and  comfortable  beams ! 

No  otherwise  is  the  penitent  and  futhful  soul  aff 
the  true  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  Father  of  lights. 
He  hides  His  face,  it  is  troubled,  and  silently  mourns  v 
sad  winter  of  affliction ;  when  He  returns,  in  His  present 
fulness  of  joy ;  no  song  is  cheerful  enough  to  welcome 

O  Thou  who  aii;  the  God  of  all  consolation,  make  z 
sensible  of  the  sweet  comforts  of  Thy  gracious  presei 
let  my  mouth  ever  shew  forth  Thy  praiso. 


L  WAR  AND  THE  PROTECTORATE. 

piest  time  in  English  history,  the  middle  of  the 
itnry  may  be  deemed  the  golden  age  of  English 
is  true  that  it  was  a  time  of  many  sects  and 
n.  It  was  then  that  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  and 
sions,  found  adherents  amidst  the  excited  but 
lultitude;  and  it  was  then  that  the  absurdities 
were  vented  which  Thomas  Edwards  has  pre- 
unpleasant  catalogue  of  the  "Errors  of  the 
lit  it  was  then,  also,  that  men  like  Hall  and 
foot  and  Pocock,  Owen  and  Baxter,  Manton 
Bryan  Walton  and  Patrick  Young,  were  laying 
hose  gifts  of  erudition  and  consecrated  genius 
preserved  among  the  most  precious  things  in 
*easury.  It  was  then  that  those  most  systematic 
ally  considered  of  Protestant  symbols,  the  West- 
ssion  and  Catechisms,  were  compiled.  It  was 
itic  imdertakings  like  the  "  Critici  Sacri,"  Pool's 
dWalton's  "Polyglott,"  were  projected,  andfound 
'hicli  probably  no  other  period  before  or  since 
Welded.  And  it  was  then  that  such  immortal 
rere  made  to  our  sacred  literature  as  "  The  Art 
g,"  and  "  Tlie  Saints'  Everbisting  Rest,"  "  The 
ress,"  and  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
a  mere  passion  for  theological  science.  There 
inccs  in  the  time  which  helped  to  make  men 
re  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  during  the 
rhen  it  raged,  there  was  much  to  make  thought- 
sn  desire  **a  better  country;"  and  whatever 
it  mingle  with  the  enforced  gravity  of  the  Fh)« 

2b 
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tectoratc,  our  land,  probably,  never  contained  so  many  citiient 
who  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  prepare  for  etenuly. 
Even  those  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  law,  arms,  merchaudisei  medicine^  were  Mme- 
times  best  known  to  their  contemporaries  as  the  distingniahed 
adherents  of  the  various  religious  communions;  and  auffioiaift 
memorials  of  the  age  have  been  preserved  to  show  oa  that  ill 
Christian  professors  were  no  strangers  to  the  life  and  powar  of 
godliness.  As  the  best  introduction  to  the  theology  of  fte 
period,  we  shall  begin  with  a  few  examples  of  its  piety;  aad 
our  first  illustration  shall  be  an  English  genUeman,  whcna  ft> 
exigencies  of  the  times  constrained  to  be  a  soldier,  and  whoM 
portrait  is  thus  sketched  by  his  devoted  wife  and  gifted  bw- 
grapher,  the  noble-minded  Lucy  Ai)sley : — 

SCfie  (Sooty  HoXbitx :  Colonel  f^tcfrduum. 

^'  To  number  his  virtues  is  to  give  the  epitome  of  hia  fil^ 
which  was  nothing  else  but  a  progress  from  one  degnt  of 
virtue  to  another,  till  in  a  short  time  he  arrived  to  that  hm^ 
which  many  longer  lives  could  never  reach ;  and  had  I  but  tb 
power  of  rightly  disposing  and  relating  them,  hia  ma^ 
example  would  bo  more  instructive  than  all  the  rules  of  IIb 
best  moralists,  for  liis  practice  was  of  a  more  Divine  eztnetkiDf 
drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  wrought  up  by  the  aaristaatw 
of  His  Spirit ;  therefore  in  tlie  head  of  all  hia  virtnea  I  diiU 
set  that  which  was  the  head  and  spring  of  them  all,  his  Cliiii- 
tianity — ^for  this  alone  is  the  true  Toynl  blood  that  runs  thion^ 
the  whole  body  of  virtue,  and  every  pretender  to  that  glorious 
family  who  hath  no  tincture  of  it  is  an  impostor  and  i 
spurious  brat.  This  is  that  sacred  fountain  which  baptiffdi 
all  the  gentle  virtues  that  so  immortalise  the  names  of  CietfO^ 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  all  the  old  philosophers;  herein  they  an 
regenerated,  and  take  a  new  name  and  n«jture«    Dngnpin  tte 
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wildemeM  of  nature,  and  dipped  in  this  living  spring,  they  are 
{Wanted  and  flourish  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

"  By  Ghrisfcianity  I  intend  that  universal  habit  of  grace  which 

is  wioaght  in  a  soul  by  the  regenerating  Spirit  of  Qod, 

vliereby  the  whole  ereature  is  resigned  up  into  the  Divine 

will  and  love,  and  all  its  actions  directed  to  the  obedience 

ad  gloiy  of  its  Maker.     As  soon  as  he  had  improved  his 

irtonl  understanding  with  the  acquisition  of  learning,  the 

fink  ifcadies  in  which  he  exercised  himself  were  the  principles 

«f  idigicm,  and  the  first  knowledge  he  laboured  for  was  a 

knowledge  of  God,  which  by  a  diligent  examination  of  the 

Soiptore,  and  the  several  doctrines  of  great  men  pretending 

tkit  graund,  he  at  length  obtained.     Afterwards,  when  he  had 

Ud  a  sure  and  orthodox  foundation  in  the  doctrine  of  the 

fm  grace  of  God  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  he  began  to 

mey  the  superstructures,  and  to  discover  much  of  the  hay 

■1  stubble  of  men's  inventions  in  God's  worship,  which  his 

fiii  burned  up  in  the  day  of  their  trial     His  faith  being 

afeihUiflhed  in  the  truth,  he  was  full  of  love  to  God  and  all 

ffis  saints.      Ho   hated  persecution  for   religion,   and  was 

dmys  a  champion  for  all  religious  people  against  all  their 

pmX  oppressors.     He  detested  all  scofifs  at  any  practice  of 

vonhip,  though  such  a  one  as  he  was  not  persuaded  of  it 

Whatever  he  practised  in  reli^on  was  neither  for  faction  nor 

aifantage,  but  contrary  to  it,  and  purely  for  conscience'  sake. 

As  ha  hated  outaides  in  religion,  so  could  he  worse  endure 

tkoas  apostasies  and  those  denials  of  the  Lord  and  base  com- 

pGaoees  of  His  adversaries,  which  timorous  men  practise 

mte  the  name  of  prudent  and  just  condescensions  to  avoid 

pcneoution.     Christianity  being  in  him  as  the  fountain  of  all 

his  virtues,  and  diffusing  itself  in  every  stream,  that  of  his 

pnidenoe  falls  into  the  next  mention.     He  from  a  child  was 

inae^  and  sought  to  by  many  that  might  have  been  his 

Athera  for  counael,  which  he  could  excellently  give  to  him- 
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self  and  others;  and  whatever  cross  event  in  any  of  hk 
affairs  may  give  occasion  to  fools  to  overlook  the  wisdom  of 
the  design,  yet  he  had  as  gre^t  a  foresight^  as  strong  a  judg- 
ment, as  clear  an  apprehension  of  men  and   things  as  any 
man.     He  had  rather  a  firm  impression  than  a  great  memoiy, 
yet  he  was  foi*getfiil  of  nothing  but  injoriea    His  own  int^ii^ 
made  him  credulous  of  other  men  s,  till  reason  and  ezperiflnoe 
convinced  him;   and  he  was  as  unapt  to  believe  cantioiii 
which  could  not  be  received  without  entertaining  ill  opinkni 
of  men ;  yet  he  had  wisdom  enough  never  to  commit  himielf 
to  a  traitor,  though  he  was  once  wickedly  betrayed  by  fimds 
whom  necessity  and  not  mistake  forced  him  to  trust     B« 
was  as   ready  to  hear  as  to  give  counsel,  and  never  perti- 
nacious in  his  will  when  his  reason  was  convinced.     Then 
was  no  opinion  which  he  was  most  settled  in,  either  concern- 
ing divine   or  himian  things,  but  he  would  patiently  and 
impartially  hear  it  debated.     In  matters  of  faith  his  reasoB 
always  submitted  to  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  what  he  could  not 
comprehend,  he  would  believe  because  it  was  written;  but 
in  all  other  things,  the  greatest  names  in  the  world  caaU 
never  lead  him  without  reason :   he  would  deliberate  when 
there  was  time,  but  never,  by  tedious  dispute,  lost  an  oppiv- 
tunity  of  anything  that  was  to  be  done.     He  would  hear  ai 
well  as  si)cak,  and  yet  never  spoke  impertinently  or  un- 
seasonably.    He  very  well  understood  his  own  advantago^ 
natural  parts,  gifts,  and  acquirements,  yet  so  as  neither  to 
glory  of  them  to  others,  nor  overvalue  himself  for  them;  for  lie 
had  an  excellent  virtuous  modesty,  which  shut  out  all  vanity 
of  mind,  and  yet  admitted  that  true  understanding  of  himself 
which  was  requisite  for  the  best  improvement   of  all  his 
talents.      He  no  less  understood  and  was  more  heedful  to 
remark   his   defects,   imperfections,  and   disadvantages,   but 
that  too  only  to  ezdtc  his  circumspection  concerning  them, 
not  to  damp  his  spirit  in  any  noble  enterprise.     He  had  a 
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noble    spirit   of  ^i^Teminent,  both  in   dvil,   military,   and 

domottic  adminiatrations,  which  forced  even  from  unwilling 

aabjeets  a  love  and  reverence  of  him,  and  endeared  him  to  the 

■oiils  of  those  who  rejoiced  to  be  govemed  by  him.     He  had 

a  BAtive  majesty  that  struck  an  awe  of  him  into  the  hearts  of 

BMDy  and  a  sweet  greatness  that  commanded  love.     He  had 

a  dear  disoeniing  of  men*8  spirits,  and  knew  how  to  give 

efOfy  one  their  jnst  weight     He  contemned  none  that  were 

Bol  wicked,  in  whatever  low  degree  of  natare  or  fortune  they 

mat  otherwise :  wherever  he  saw  wisdom,  learning,  or  other 

lirtoeB  in  men,  he  honoured  them  highly,  and  admired  them 

to  tiieir  fbll  rate,  but  never  gave  himself  blindly  up  to  the 

earinet  of  the  greatest  master.     Love  itself,  which  was  as 

pewBiftd  in  his  as  in  any  soul,  rather  quickened  than  blinded 

As  eyes  of  his  judgment  in  discerning  the  imperfections  of 

%mb  that  were  most  dear  to  him.     His  soul  ever  reigned  as 

k^  in  the  internal  throne,   and  never  was  captive  to  his 

nse;  religion  and  reason,  its  two  favoured  counsellors,  took 

erier  that  all  the  passions  kept  within  their  own  just  bounds, 

fid  him  good  service  there,  and  furthered  the  public  weal 

He  fimnd  such  felicity  in  that  proportion  of  wisdom  that  he 

agoyed,  as  he  was  a  great  lover  of  that  which  advanced  it — 

kanmig  and  the  arts ;  which  he  not  only  honoured  in  others, 

hit  had  by  Ids  industiy  arrived  to  be  himself  a  fu*  greater 

Mholar  than  is  absolutely  requisite  for  a  gentleman.     He 

kd  many  excellent  attainments,  but  he  no  less  evidenced  his 

wisdom  in  knowing  how  to  rank  and  use  them,  than  in  gain- 

H^  them.     He  had  wit  enough  to  have  been  subtle  and 

nmning,  but  he  so  abhorred  dissimulation  that  I  cannot  say 

ke  WM  Mther.      Greatness  of  courage  would  not  suffer  him 

to  pvt  on  a  visor,  to  secure  him  from  any;  to  retire  into  the 

shadow  of  privacy  and  silence  was  aU  Ms  prudence  could 

effect  in  him.     It  will  be  as  hard  to  say  which  was  the  pre- 

denlDaBt  virtue  in  him,  as  which  is  so  in  ito  own  nature. 
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He  was  as  excellent  in  justice  as  in  wisdom ;  nor  could  the 
greatest  advantage,  or  the  greatest  danger,   or  the  detrait 
interest  or  friend  in  the  world,  prevail  on  him  to  pervert 
justice  even  to  an  enemy.     He  never  professed  the  thing  lie 
intended  not,  nor  promised  what  he  believed  out  of  his  own 
^lowcr,  nor  failed  the  performance  of  anything  that  was  in  his 
power  to  fiiliiL     Never  fearing  anything  he  could  suffer  Ibr 
the  truth,  he  never  at  any  time  would  refrain  a  true  or  grve  a 
false  witness;  he  loved  truth  so  much  that  he  hated  even 
sportive  lies  and  guUeries.      He  was  so  just  to  his  om 
honour  that  he  many  times  forbore  things  lawful  and  de- 
lightful to  him,  rather  than  he  would  give  any  one  occaaon 
of  scandal.     Of  all  lies  he  most  hated  hypocrisy  in  religioii; 
either   to  comply  with    changing  governments   or  persoo^ 
without  a  real  persuasion  of  conscience,  or  to  practise  hdj 
things  to  get  the  applause  of  men  or  any  advantage.     As  in 
religion  so  in  friendship,  he  never  professed  love  when  he 
had  it  not,  nor  disguised  hate  or  aversion,  which  indeed  b 
never  had  to  any  party  or  person,  but  to  their  sins;  and  ke 
loved  even  hLs  bitterest  enemies  so  well,  that  I  am  witBMi 
how  his  soul  mourned  for  them,  and  how  heartily  he  desnd 
their  conversion.     If  he  were  defective  in  any  part  of  justice^ 
it  was  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  punish  those  who  had 
injured  him ;  whom  I  have  so  often  known  him  to  recompense 
with  favours  instead  of  revenge,  that  his  friends  used  to  teO 
him,  if  they  had  any  occasion  to  make  him  favourably  paitiil    | 
to  them,  they  would  provoke  him  by  an  ii\jury.     He  wu  tf 
&ithfid  and  constant  to  his  friends  as  merdful  to  his  enemiee: 
nothing  grieved  him  more  than  to  be  obliged  where  he  coqU 
not  hope  to  return  it.     He,  that  was  a  rock  to  all  assaulte  of 
might  and  violence,  was  the  gentlest,  easiest  soul  to  kindneei, 
of  which  the  least  warm  spark  melted  him  into  anything  theft 
was  not  sinful. 

**  Nor  was  his  soul  less  shining  in  honour  than  in  love, 
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Piety  being  still  the  bond  of  all  his  other  virtues,  there  was 

nothing  he  durst  not  do  or  suffer,  but  sin  against  God  ;  and 

therefore^  as  he  never  regarded  his  life  in  any  noble  and  just 

eoterpriK,  so  he  never  staked  it  in  any  rash  or  unwarrantable 

haaid.      He  was  never  surprised,  amazed,  nor  confounded 

vith  great  diflkxdties  or  dangers,  which  rather  served  to  ani- 

nate  than  distract  his  spirits.     Ue  had  made  up  his  accounts 

wilk  life  and  death,  and  fixed  his  purpose  to  entertain  both 

hoaouably,  so  that  no  accident  ever  dismayed  him,  but  ho 

ntkr  n^oiced  in  such  troublesome  conflicts  as  might  signalise 

kk  generosity.     A  truer  or  more  lively  valour  there  never  was 

k  ao^  man,  but  in  all  his  actions  it  ever  marched  in  the  same 

le  vith  wisdom.     He  understood  well,  and  as  well  performed 

then  he  undertook  it,  the  military  art  in  all  parts  of  it ;  he 

iteally  loved  the  employment,  as  it  suited  with  his  active 

)i^er  more  than  any,  conceiving  a  mutual  delight  in  leading 

tm  men  that  loved  his  conduct.    And  when  he  commanded 

irijien,  never  was  man  more  loved  and  reverenced  by  all  that 

ine  onder  him  ;  for  he  would  never  condescend  to  them  in 

ttything  they  mutinously  sought,  nor  suffer  them  to  seek  what 

it  was  fit  for  him  to  provide,  but  prevented  them  by  his  loving 

cm;  and  while  he  exercised  his  authority  no  way  but  in 

keefang  them  to  their  just  duty,  they  joyed  as  much  in  his 

eounands  as  he  in  their  obedience.     He  was  very  liberal  to 

than,  but  ever  chose  just  times  and  occasions  to  exercise  it. 

I  aumot  say  whether  he  were  more  truly  magnanimous  or  less 

pcood;  he  never  disdained  the  meanest  person,  nor  flattered 

4e  greatest;  he  had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the 

pooifst^  and  would  often  employ  many  spare  hours  with  the 

QonuDonest  soldiers  and  poorest  labourers,  but  still  so  ordering 

kb  fiuniUarity  as  it  never  raised  them  to  a  contempt,  but 

CQfeotained  still  at  the  same  time  a  reverence  with  love  of  him ; 

te  ever  preserved  himself  in  his  own  rank,  neither  being  proud 

of  it  so  as  to  despise  any  inferior,  nor  letting  fall  that  just 
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decomm  which  his  honour  obliged  him  to  keep  up.  He  vu 
as  fbr  from  envy  of  Buperiors  as  from  contemning  them  tint 
were  under  him ;  he  was  above  the  ambition  of  vain  tithi, 
and  so  well  contented  with  the  even  ground  of  a  gentlemin, 
that  no  invitation  could  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  advnoe 
one  step  that  way  ;  he  loved  substantial  not  aiiy  honour.  Ai 
he  was  above  seeking  or  delighting  in  empty  titles  for  himself 
80  he  neither  denied  nor  envied  any  man's  due  prcoedeacy, 
but  pitied  those  that  took  a  glory  in  that  which  had  no  foondi- 
tion  of  virtue.  As  little  did  he  seek  after  popular  applanH^ 
or  pride  himself  in  it,  if  at  any  time  it  cried  up  his  jvl 
deserts  ;  he  more  delighted  to  do  well  than  to  be  pndsed,  ui 
never  set  vulgar  commendations  at  such  a  rate  as  to  act  oob- 
trary  to  his  own  conscience  or  reason  for  the  obtaining  them; 
nor  would  he  forbear  a  good  action  which  he  was  bound  tn, 
though  all  the  world  disliked  it,  for  he  ever  looked  on  thiagi 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  not  through  the  dim  spectades  flf 
vulgar  estimation.  As  he  was  £ftr  from  a  vain  affectation  flf 
pop\ilarity,  so  he  never  neglected  that  just  care  that  an  hcDtft 
man  ought  to  have  of  his  reputation,  and  was  as  careftd  to 
avoid  the  appearances  of  evil  as  evO  itself ;  but  if  he  were  effl 
spoken  of  for  truth  or  righteousness'  sake,  he  rejoiced  in  takiBg 
up  the  reproach,  which  all  good  men  that  dare  bear  tMr 
testimony  against  an  evU  generation  must  suffer.  Though  Ui 
zeal  for  truth  and  virtue  caused  the  wicked,  with  the  ahttf 
edges  of  their  malicious  tongues,  to  shave  off  the  glories  from 
his  head,  yet  his  honour,  springing  from  the  fest  root  of  Tirtoe» 
did  but  grow  the  thicker  and  more  beautifrd  for  all  their 
endeavours  to  cut  it  off.  He  was  as  free  from  avarice  as  from 
ambition  and  pride.  Never  had  any  man  a  more  oontenlri 
and  thankftil  heart  for  the  estate  that  Ood  had  given,  but  it 
was  a  very  narrow  compass  for  the  exercise  of  his  great  haui- 
He  loved  hospitality  as  much  as  he  hated  riot ;  he  could  ooR- 
tentedly  be  without  things  beyond  his  reach,  though  he  took 
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erj  much  pleasure  in  all  those  noble  delights  that  exceeded 

ot  hia  Realties.     In  those  things  that  were  of  mere  pleasure, 

e  lored  not  to  aim  at  that  he  could  not  attain ;  he  would 

ither  wear  clothes  absolutely  plain  than  pretend  to  gallantry, 

m1  wonld  rather  choose  to  have  none  than  mean  jewels  or  pic- 

um,  and  sach  other  things  as  were  not  of  absolute  necessity. 

[e  would  rather  give  nothing  than  a  base  reward  or  present, 

■d  iq>on  that  score  he  lived  very  much  retired,  though  his 

was  very  sociable,  and  delighted  in  going  into  and 

company  ;  because  his  fortune  would  not  allow  him 

0  do  it  in  such  a  noble  manner  as  suited  with  his  mind.     He 

Mi  ao  truly  magnanimous,  that  prosperity  could  never  lift  him 

ip  in  the  least,  nor  give  him  any  tincture  of  pride  or  vain- 

j^oiy,  nor  diminish  a  general  afiGbbiHty,  courtesy,  and  civility, 

ttX  he  always  shewed  to  all  persons.     When  he  was  most 

wkfd,  he  was  most  merciful  and  compassionate  to  those  that 

mi  humbled.    At  the  same  time  that  he  vanquished  any  enemy, 

keut  away  all  his  ill-will  to  him,  and  entertained  thoughts 

rf  love  and  kindness  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  in  a  posture 

rf  opposition.     He  was  as  hi  from  meanness  as  from  pride, 

•  tnily  generous  as  humble,  and  shewed  his  noble  spirit 

Mb  in   adversity  than  in  his  prosperous   condition;   he 

mqoished  all  the  spite  of  his  enemies  by  his  manly  suffer* 

H  *Qd  all  the  contempts  they  could  cast  at  him  were  their 

ibme,  not  his.** 

Z^t  Cfirisftian  Cttijm :  Snfyx  Boioe  of  (!frety{ton« 

Mr  KowE,  bom  in  the  year  made  memorable  by  the  destruc- 
ba  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of 
CWles  II.,  and  all  those  threescore  years  and  ten  (1588-1660) 
k  speat  in  the  county  of  Devon,  most  of  them  in  the  little 
town  of  Oediton.  Holding  a  position  of  some  influence,  with 
a  Ugh  reputation  for  judgment  and  probity,  he  was  much 
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resorted  to  by  hia  neighboura  in  their  perplezitieB;  and  in 
arbitrating  matters^  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the 
courts  of  law,  he  not  only  administered  substantial  justice,  but 
often  succeeded  in  making  foes  once  more  friends — a  satis&e- 
tion  seldom  vouchsafed  to  the  wearers  of  the  ermine  rob&  A 
few  years  after  his  death  api)earod  a  short  but  intereiti^g 
biography,  from  which  we  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sages:— 

"  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  if  it  were  before  tht 
ordinary  time  he  was  wont  to  rise,  his  maimer  was  to  spend 
some  time  in  meditation,  and  the  subject  of  his  meditation  for 
the  most  i)art  was  somewhat  of  the  great  work  of  redemption; 
and  he  employed  liis  thoughts  principally  to  meditate  on  thi 
eternal  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  was  ofifercd  up  to  tht  I 
Father  for  the  taking  away  of  the  sins  of  His  people;  and  a»  j 
cording  to  this  liis  own  practice  he  would  counsel  his  children, 
every  morning  to  take  a  turn  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to 
think  of  Hin  sufferings,  and  that  would  be  a  means  to  make 
them  love  Christ  the  more.  When  ho  was  rising,  and  dreanng 
himself  in  the  morning,  he  would  let  fall  some  holy  inikme- 
tions  or  other  on  them  that  were  about  him.  After  he  wu 
ready,  his  first  work  vtbs  to  retire  himself  into  his  closet,  when 
he  spent  a  considerable  tune  in  reading,  meditation,  and  praysr. 
His  daily  practice  was  to  read  every  morning  some  part  of  thi 
Scriptures,  witli  some  commentary  tlicrcupon,  and  after  that 
to  meditate  on  what  he  had  read,  and  being  muoJi  taken  with 
the  spirituality  and  judiciousness  of  Calvin's  Expositions,  he 
made  the  greatest  use  of  him  to  help  him  in  the  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures. 

*'  After  he  had  thus  finiuhed  his  private  exercise  of  prayw 
and  meditation  on  the  word  he  had  read,  he  was  wont  to  call 
together  lus  family,  and  communicate  unto  them  what  he  had 
learned  from  his  own  meditation,  and  the  expositions  of  godly 
divines  on  the  word  that  he  had  read;  and  whatever  his 
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woridlj  occaaioiu  had  been,  he  would  scarce  ever  omit  this 
exercise  with  his  fiEunily,  but  every  morning  would  open  some 
portum  ci  the  Scripture  to  them,  and  give  them  some  holy 
exhoctatioii  from  it ;  and  this  was  his  practice  for  twenty  or 
tUriy  yaazB  together.     Such  was  his  modesty  and  humility  la 
the  managing  of  this  work,  that  although  he  was  of  a  great 
judgment  himself,  of  long  experience,  and  had  a  deep  insight 
into  the  things  of  Qod,  yet  he  would  say  he  would  not  take 
ipoD  him  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  such  or  such  a  text,  but 
k  would  acquaint  them  what  he  had  learned  from  godly 
£fmea.     By  this  constant  course  of  reading,  and  daily  per- 
inig  the  ezpositionB  of  divines,  joined  together  with  his  own 
■riitation,  he  became  a  man  expert  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
so  that  when  he  came  to  speak  to  his  fjBunily,  he  would 
the  Scriptures  with  much  clearness  and  solidity,  and  the 
1«i  endued  him  with  a  wonderful  ability  to  make  things 
|kh  and  fiuniliar  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest.     And  when 
kcame  to  make  applications  of  things  to  those  of  his  own 
Wly,  he  would  be  sure  to  consider  what  every  one^s  ccmdition 
tt  lequire.     Those  whom  he  feared  to  be  still  in  the  state  of 
Mtore,  he  would  lay  open  to  them  the  danger  of  their  condi- 
tton,  and  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  for  them  to  remain  out  of 
Christ ;  and  whatever  the  matter  was  he  had  been  speaking  of, 
kk  exhortation  would  be  sure  always  to  centre  in  thid,  to  press 
ten  to  look  after  Christ,  in  whom  the  Father  had  laid  up  all 
gnuK,  and  from  whom  they  must  expect  to  receive  aU  grace. 
His  exhortations  were  set  on  with  a  wonderfiil  strange  autho- 
rity; there  was  so  great  a  presence  of  God  with  him,  that 
iBtny  (besides  those  of  his  own  fiunily)  who  came  occasionally 
to  be  in  his  house  will  have  cause  to  bless  God  for  him  to 
•tenuty. 

^  After  he  had  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  a  little  more 
ID  this  way  of  exhortation,  he  would  close  up  the  morning's 
with  prayer,  in  which  he  would  not  be  long,  but  hia 
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prayer  was  so  substantial,  that  he  would  comprehend  the  whole 
of  religion  in  a  short  prayer. 

**  In  the  evening  before  supper,  if  he  could  obtaiir  ai^ 
liberty,  he  would  spend  some  time  in  reading  the  woriaof 
some  eminent  divine.  He  took  most  delight  in  Dr  Preston*! 
books;  and  he  had  been  so  conversant  in  them,  that  most  of 
the  eminent  passages  in  his  writings  became  vjeiy  fiuniliarwitli 
him.  After  that  he  betook  himself  to  his  constant  course  d 
prayer  and  meditation.  After  supper  he  would  cause  In 
children  and  the  young  scholars  that  were  in  his  family  (of 
which  he  was  never  without  some  for  many  years,  who  mn 
sent  to  the  Grammar-school,  and  were  placed  by  their  paiaili 
in  his  family,  to  enjoy  the  ben'efit  of  his  instructions  and  bo^ 
example,)  to  read  each  of  them  a  chapter  one  by  one :  wImd  : 
this  was  done,  he  would  call  together  the  whole  family,  and  j 
then  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  catechiaiiig  of 
them,  or  else  in  repetition  of  some  sermon  that  had  ben 
preached  on  the  week  day. 

"  When  the  Sabbath  was  approaching,  his  care  was  to  pn- 
pare  for  it,  and  he  would  endeavour  so  to  order  his  woiUtT 
affidrs,  as  that  he  might  have  his  business  dispatched  in  aei- 
son,  and  so  have  the  more  liberty  in  the  evening  to  set  hil 
heart  in  order  for  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  When  the  Ssb- 
bath  was  come,  he  would  spend  most  of  the  morning  in  secret 
prayer  and  meditation ;  and  he  was  wont  to  be  shorter  in  the 
morning's  exercises  with  his  family  upon  that  day  than  it 
other  times,  that  so  they  might  not  be  hindered  from  tke 
public  ordinances.  His  care  was  to  be  at  the  b^^inning  of  \ 
public  worship,  and  he  was  wont  to  say  it  was  more  fit  thit  - 
they  should  wait  for  the  minister,  than  that  he  should  wait  for 
them;  and  he  would  often  mention  that  example  and  ^eedi 
of  Cornelius,  '  We  are  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all 
things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God.*  When  the  morning 
sermon  was  done,  the  little  time  he  had  before  dinner  he  would 
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nd  in  peruamg  his  notes  of  the  sermon,  and  meditating  on 
It  had  been  delivered ;  as  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  he 
tld  repeat  the  sermon  to  his  funily;  after  that  was  done, 
time  of  public  worship  in  the  afternoon  drew  on,  then  he 
lid  hasten  to  the  congregation.  When  public  worship  was 
sd,  he  would  first  spend  a  considerable  time  in  secret;  the 
Kii  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  repetition  of  the  sermon 
i  was  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  calling  his  fisunily  to 
Meoant  of  the  things  they  had  learned. 
He  was  very  tender  and  compassionate  to  them  that  were 
ier  temptation  and  distress  of  conscience,  and  several  that 
e  under  trouble  of  mind  did  resort  to  him,  and  some  did 
le  in  his  family  for  a  season,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
da  prayers  and  counsels;  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  far 
tear  his  prayers,  and  to  bless  what  he  spake  to  them,  as 
f  went  away  with  more  peace  and  satisfaction. 
'And  as  he  bare  a  tender  respect  to  others  in  their  tempta« 
is,  so  he  was  not  without  his  own  temptations ;  it  is  true, 
asBurance  touching  his  estate,  that  remained  firm  and  un- 
ken.  Once,  indeed,  he  said,  in  a  sickness  he  had  a  very 
mg  assault  from  the  enemy,  but  it  "wos  but  short.  The 
iptation  was,  that  he  was  an  hypocrite,  and  all  that  he  had 
le  was  in  hypocrisy;  hereupon  the  Lord  put  it  into  his 
It,  that  suppose  it  were  so,  yet  now  he  should  cast  himself 
A  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  immediately  the  tempta- 
I  vanished.  But  though  he  had  not  many  assaults  of  this 
d,  yet  he  was  not  without  his  other  temptations.  The  great 
Iptation  that  he  complained  of  in  his  elder  years  was  infi- 
ity.  A  year  or  two  before  his  death,  he  complained  to  a 
dr  relation  that  he  had  been  troubled  with  temptations  that 
re  very  grievous  and  bitter  to  him,  and  the  temptation  was, 
ether  there  was  such  a  one  as  Christ  or  no,  and  whether 
tre  had  been  such  actions  done  by  him.  The  next  morning 
ear  the  temptation  had  been  upon  himi  these  words  were 

2c 
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dropped  iuto  him,  ^  I  was  crucified  for  thee,  I  bavc  sited  n} 
blood  for  thee ;'  tliis  brake  and  melted  his  heart  exceeding^, 
that  when  his  temptation  was  of  so  grievous  a  nature,  that  the 
Lord  should  so  condescend  unto  him,  and  when  he  spake  of  it^ 
he  spake  of  it  with  tears. 

"  He  had  also  several  other  conflicts,  insomuch  that  he  oofie 
brake  out  into  this  expression  :  '  Oh,  it  is  hard  keeping  up 
uutil  we  come  to  heaven,  it  is  hard  fighting.'  Another  pasap 
ho  had  to  this  i)urpose :  '  Before  we  receive  the  crown,  ire 
nmst  strive  and  finish  our  course ;  temptations  will  arise,  hot 
blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  be  ii 
tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.*  He  said  he  had  been 
ten  years  stri\'ing  against  one  corruption,  and  at  last  the  Lofd 
brake  the  neck  of  it.  Another  time  he  said,  I  have  been  stnT« 
iug  against  the  height  of  my  spirit  these  forty  yearsw  And  M 
ho  had  his  inward  conflicts,  so  he  was  seldom  without  sozQl 

outward  trial  or  aflliction. His  afflictions  made  hiffl 

pray  much,  and  that  was  his  constant  course,  when  any  graft 
trial  or  aflliction  befell  him,  to  set  apart  some  time  to  seek 
God  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  His  great  prayer  when  he 
was  under  aflliction  was,  that  he  might  bo  nmde  partaker  of 
God*s  hoKness  by  it.  When  his  family  had  been  visited  vitb 
the  small-pox,  he  said,  ho  hud  been  mightily  stirred  up  to 
pray  that  this  visitation  might  end  in  the  reformation  of  thl 
fiimily,  iuid  that  they  might  set  to  tlie  work  of  God  with  ill 
their  might;  and  this  was  usually  the  fruit  of  all  his  afflicUuDI^ 
to  quicken  him  to  more  ai^tixity  in  the  ways  of  God.  Whfli 
one  of  Ids  relations  had  been  sick,  ho  wrote  thus  to  him  i-^ 
*  Truly  i  perceive  the  Lord's  mind  is  to  wean  us  from  tk 
world  and  from  self;  now  the  Lord  accomplish  the  good  pleic 
sure  of  His  will  iu  us  to  the  utmost,  that  wo  may  cleave  unto 
Him  wholly  aud  fully  by  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  I0A 
Jesus  in  us;  be  not  dismayed  at  your  afflictions,  God  will  tain 
them  to  good.'    A  few  years  before  his  deaths  th^  Lonl  vis 
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led  to  tiy  Um  by  ftnffcring  Us  honsc  to  be  on  fire  j  this 
lappened  on  a  Saturday  night,  about  ten  of  the  clock  in 
liglit,  bis  &mily  being  the  most  of  them  in  bed,  and  him- 
«leq>.  Being  awakened  out  of  sleep  by  some  that  first 
led  the  danger,  and  called  upon  him  to  arise  for  his  pre- 
tion,  the  first  thing  that  the  Lord  put  into  his  thoughts 
that  in  the  midst  of  judgment  he  would  remember  mercy; 
ihe  Lord  was  pleased  to  answer  his  prayer  eminently,  for 
Ids  out-houses  were  consumed,  and  his  dwelling-house  was 
ired,  which  yet  was  joining  with  the  other,  and  in  an 
rent  danger,  but  that  the  providence  of  Gfod  was  wonder- 
aeen  in  its  preservation.  Many  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
1^  and  of  the  poor  people  of  the  town,  came  to  his  assist- 
in  this  time  of  distress,  and  though  all  his  goods  were 
▼ed  out  of  the  house,  and  those  which  were  poor  and 
iBitous  might  have  taken  several  things,  yet  such  was  the 
and  reverence  which  the  people  of  the  place  did  generally 
to  him,  and  the  experience  they  had  of  his  charity  and 
iness  to  do  them  good,  that  there  was  not  one  that  had  a 
t  or  an  hand  to  take  anything  that  was  his,  but  all  his 
Is  that  were  carried  forth  were  preserved  entire,  without  so 
h  as  the  loss  of  any  one  thing.  But  this  did  not  comfort 
80  much  as  that  the  fire  was  quenched  so  seasonably,  and 
gB  80  aoon  set  in  order,  by  the  help  of  Ins  friends,  as  that 
md  his  family  had  the  liberty  to  attend  upon  the  ordi- 
oes  the  next  day,  and  to  keep  the  Sabbath  according  to  his 
(ted  manner.** 

9  AtjBtet  of  Cfiadtg:  ftatig  Jralitlanti. 

!«  young  and  gallant  Lord  Falkland,  who  fell  in  the  first 
fe  of  Newbury,  February  20,  1643,  was  survived  by  his 
e,  Lettice,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morison.  The  three 
n  of  her  widowhood*  abounded  in  prayers  and  alms-deeds, 
*  She  died  Febmary  1646,  aged  85. 
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of  wbick  a  contemporary  memorial  was  written  in  the  fonn  of 
a  letter  to  her  mother.  Mrs  Hutchinson,  from  whom  we  lia?e 
already  quoted  so  largely,  was  a  republican  lady;  liady  Falk- 
land was  a  royalist  It  is  the  advantage  of  our  remoter  daj 
that  we  can  admire  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  eacL 

"  Her  first  and  grand  employment  was,  to  read  and  undo- 
stand,  and  then  (to  the  iitmost  of  her  strength)  to  practise  ov 
most  blessed  Saviour's  sermon  upon  the  mount,  in  the  fiftk, 
sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  gospel ;  and  luff- 
ing  read  over  a  most  complete  (though  compendious)  commnft 
upon  that  sermon,  she  set  forthwith  upon  the  work  of  pE» 
tising  it,  and  began  with  those  virtues  to  which  the  bcatitodn 
are  annexed. 

*^  And  her  mcrcifiilncss  was  none  of  those  virtues  which 
could  at  all  conceal  from  us.  Much  of  her  estate  (we 
given  yearly  to  those  of  her  kindred,  which  were  capable 
charity  from  her  ;  and  some  of  her  near  neighbours,  who 
very  old,  and  not  able  to  work,  or  very  young,  and  not  fit  fir, 
work,  were  wholly  maintained  by  her  :  to  other  poor  childM 
she  contributed  much,  both  for  their  spiritual  and  their  U9r 
poral  well-being,  by  erecting  a  school  for  them,  where  Hi^\ 
were  to  be  taught  both  to  read  and  to  work.  Much  care 
took  that  no  man,  or  woman,  or  child  should  want  em; 
ment,  that  their  owa  hands  might  bring  them  in  a  competfli^ 
subsistence ;  and  accounted  that  the  best  contrivement  of  hff 
estate,  which  set  most  poor  people  on  work ;  for  if  it  were  tl 
their  profit,  she  little  regarded  her  own  detriment  in  it 

"  So  that  her  principal  care  herein  was  to  keep  them  fM 
idleness,  that  root  of  all  sin  and  wickedness ;  for  by  anotiNf : 
method  she  might  have  received  more  profit,  and  thereby  hff^ 
been  better  able  to  relieve  them,  though  by  this  only  she  ^ 
able  to  set  them  on  work. 

'^  A  most  eminent  piece  of  mercifulness  this,  where  tempoid 
and  spiritual  mercy  went  together,  and  wisdom  guided  both. 
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br  the  poor  at  home,  and  for  strangers  at  the  door, 
sfy  charitable  in  feeding  the  hungry,  and  refreshing 
nd  weak ;  and  for  clothing  the  naked.  In  some  cx- 
foa  should  see  this  lady  herself  go  up  and  down  the 
I  b^  garments  from  her  servants*  backs  (whom  she 
icon  after  with  new),  that  the  poor  might  not  go 
cold  from  her  door;  so  that  she  was  not  only  a 
Qoncr  to  the  poor,  but  also  an  earnest  solicitor  for 
I  when  it  was  objected,  that  many  idle  and  wicked 
«,  by  this  course  of  charity,  relieved  at  her  house, 
•  was ;  '  I  know  not  their  hearts,  and  in  their  out- 
age and  speech  they  all  appear  to  me  good  and  vir- 
i  I  had  rather  relieve  five  unworthy  vagrants,  than 
aember  of  Christ  should  go  empty  away.'  And  for 
;  strangers,  the  many  inconveniences  .ordinarily  ensu- 
it  could  not  deter  her  from  it ;  sometimes  for  some 
$ther  they  were  entertained  by  her. 
once  her  death,  I  hear  of  plentiful  relief  here,  at 
id  at  Oxford,  sent  privately  to  prisons  arid  needy 
Lth  a  strict  charge  that  it  should  not  be  known  from 
came ;  she  would  not  have  her  left  hand  know  what 
land  gave. 

lis  her  mcrclftilness  could  not  be  bounded  within  the 
lends,  it  extended  itself  to  her  enemies  too  :  when 
many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  king's  soldiers, 
it  need,  she  consulted  how  she  might  send  relief  to 
I  when  it  was  answered,  that  such  an  act  woidd  raise 
'in  some)  of  her  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  she  replied, 
rriH  suspect  my  loyalty  because  I  relievo  these  pri- 
1  he  would  suspect  my  Christianity  if  he  would  see 
a  needy  Turk  or  Jew.  However,  I  had  rather  be  so 
ood  than  that  any  of  mine  enemies  should  perish 
it' 

eyond  all,  her  mercifulness  towards  the  sick  was 

2c2 
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most  laudable  :  her  provision  of  antidotes  against 
and  of  cordials  and  several  sorts  of  physic  for  sac 
neighbours  as  should  need  them,  amounted  yearly  to 
siderable  sums ;  and  though  in  distributing  such  ; 
provisions  her  hand  was  very  open,  yet  it  was  close  i 
applying  them — her  skDl,  indeed,  was  more  than  ordi 
her  wariness  too. 

"  When  any  of  the  poor  neighbours  were  sick,  a 
constant  care  tliat  they  should  neither  want  such  relie: 
attendance  as  their  weak  condition  called  for,  and  (if  i 
she  hired  nurses  to  serve  them ;  and  her  own  frcquei 
of  the  poorest  cottages,  and  her  ready  service  to  then 
sick-bed,  argued  as  great  humility  as  mercifulness  in 
the  books  of  spiritual  exhortations  she  carried  in  he] 
these  sick  persons  declared  a  further  design  she  had  1 
promoting  them  towards  heaven,  by  reading  to  tliei 
administering  words  of  holy  counsel  to  them.  *  T 
season  more  fit,'  she  would  say,  *  for  sowing  good  ; 
this  ;  while  the  ground  of  their  hearts  is  softened  wii 
and  sickness.'  And  to  gain  this  advantage  it  was  th 
so  frequent  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  going  day  after  da; 
bed-side.  This  honourable  lady  hath  been  observed 
a  cottage,  waiting  the  sick-woman's  leisure,  till  the 
and  fits  were  over,  that  she  might  read  again  to  her, 
the  work  she  had  begun.' 

"  For  meekness,  also,  she  was  most  eminent.  She  v 
to  none  of  her  sex  and  age,  I  believe,  among  us,  for  p 
of  understanding  and  clearness  of  judgment ;  yet  a 
self-conceit  as  from  ignorance  :  her  way,  indeed,  was 
bates,  to  object  till  all  arguments  she  could  think  ( 
contrary  were  satisfied ;  and  when  that  was  once  don 
was  heard,  but  her  assent  readily  given  ;  and  this  i 
mission  of  her  judgment  to  the  best  reasons,  I  menti 
meekness  of  her  understanding.      Herein  this  lad 
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some  of  the  chiefest  rabbles,  that  her  knowledge  did  not  puff 
19^  tmt  edify. 

^'And  her  understanding  leading  the  way  in  meekness,  her 
fill  cheerfully  followed  in  it  too  :  as  soon  as  her  understanding 
itt  satisfied  her  will  bowed  presently  and  obeyed  :  she  seldom 
faied  to  do  what  she  was  convinced  was  fit  to  be  done. 

"The  greater  difficulty  was  with  her  affections.  Her 
■tend  temper,  she  would  oft  complain,  inclined  her  to  anger; 
mi  being  so  well  aware  of  it,  she  most  diligently  observed 
knelf,  and  did  in  a  great  degree  conquer  that  froward  in- 
cEiBtbn ;  and  that  good  measure  of  meekness  (in  tliis  kind) 
vUdi  she  attained  unto  was  the  more  commendable,  because 
rf  tlie  many  great  difficulties  she  met  with  in  it. 

"And  now,  after  the.  exercise  of  all  these  virtues  in  this  high 
lipee,  such  a  poverty  of  spirit  was  apparent  in  her,  as  was 
Ml  admirable — upon  all  occasions  bewailing  her  weaknesses, 
■1  lamenting  her  spiritual  wants.  There  were  some  about 
ki  who  liad  an  holy  emulation  to  be  like  her  in  these  and 
Mdi  like  graces  and  virtues,  and  she  hath  now  and  then  over- 
kiid  them,  wishing  that  they  were  as  forward  as  she ;  and 
kr  constant  reply  was,  *  Oh,  ye  are  not  so  backward  !  yet, 
inh  yourselves  better ;  ye  know  not  how  vile  and  corrupt  my 
itut  is.'  So  that  in  some  respects  she  accoimted  herself  the 
greatest  of  sinners ;  in  no  respect  would  she  esteem  better  of 
krself  than  of  the  least  of  saints — a  well-wisher  towards  holi- 
itm,  and  a  beginner  still. 

"Thus  she  daUy  practised  these  graces  and  virtues  to  which 
mr  Saviour  annexed  such  si>ecial  blessings,  and  studied  to  be 
itin  more  and  more  perfect  in  them,  with  as  much  diligence  as 
tke  scholar  doth  his  lesson,  and  with  as  much  success  and  good 
^leedtoo. 

"  And  from  this  sermon  of  our  blessed  Saviour  she  learned 
ftai  duty  of  prayer ;  and  her  chief  practice  therein  she  could 
W)i  oonoeal  from  us  neither,  which  was  as  follows  : — 
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"First,  she  spent  some  hours  every  day  in  her  private  devo- 
tions and  meditations,  and  these  were  called,  I  remember,  by 
those  of  her  family,  her  busy  hours, — ^prayers,  her  bumnoss: 
Martlia*s  employment  was  her  recreation,  she  had  spare  honn 
for  it — Mary's  was  her  business. 

"  Then  her  maids  came  into  her  chamber  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  ordinarily  she  passed  about  an  hour  with  them  in 
prajdng,  and  catechising,  and  instructing  them ;  to  these  secret 
and  private  prayers,  the  public  morning  and  evening  prajrenof 
the  Church,  before  dimier  and  supper,  and  another  form  (to- 
gether with  reading  Scriptures  and  singing  psalms)  before  bed- 
time, were  daily  and  constantly  added. 

"  And  she  undertakes  also  that  most  difficult  task  of  tamiif 
the  tongue ;  and  na  it  is  necessary  with  unruly  beasts,  abl 
begins  rouglily  with  it,  tics  it  up  with  a  most  strong  resolution 
and  scarce  suffers  it  to  speak,  lest  she  should  offend  with  htf 
tongue  :  thus  for  some  while  it  was  straitened,  and  then  ska 
loosed  it  a  little  with  these  two  cautions : — 

"  First,  that  it  should  never  speak  evil  of  any  man,  thongk 
truly,  but  only  upon  a  design  of  charity,  to  reclaim  him  fifoB 
that  evil ;  and  because  it  is  not  ordinary  to  reclaim  any  vidttt 
person  in  his  absence,  therefore  her  charge  is  pcremptoiy  to 
her  tongue,  that  it  never  should  speak  evil  of  any  man,  wai 
he  most  notoriously  vicious,  if  he  were  absent,  and  not  like  to  j 
be  amended  by  it :  a  strict  mle  this,  yet  verily  I  persuade  fflj^ 
self,  that  for  a  long  time  before  her  death  she  most  punctiuQf 
observed  it.  She  accounted  it  a  crime  to  speak  evil  falsdj  rf 
any  man ;  and  it  went  for  a  shuider  with  her  (as  well  it  mi^) 
to  speak  evil  truly  of  any  one,  unless  it  were  in  love. 

"  The  second  caution  her  tongue  had  was  that,  as  much  H 
was  possible,  it  should  keep  in  every  idle  word,  and  speak  ort 
only  that  which  was  to  edification. 

"  The  Thessalonians  were  famous  for  speaking  to  the  ediScft* 
tion  one  of  another  (1  Thess.  v.  1 1 )  j  and  this  Thessalonian  Ian- 
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c  ^vas  most  rospcetful  to  lier  snjx  riors  ;  mid  iiit^st  coiir- 
iiJ  aff;il)lo  towards  inferiors;  and  very  eautious  lest  she 
give  offcucc  to  one  or  other,  either  in  word  or  gesture  ; 
cautious  too,  lest  any  of  them  sliould  take  offence  at  any 
or  look  of  hers  towards  them ;  *  for  cither  way,*  said  she, 
snccs  given  or  taken  God  is  offended.'  And  her  humility 
png  forgiveness  from  others  was  most  singular.  Of  lato, 
kdyahip  knows,  she  seldom  slept  till  she  had  asked  for- 
3S  as  well  as  blessing  from  you :  if  she  had  offended  you, 
ought  yoiu:  pardon  necessary ;  if  not,  it  was  no  cum- 
to  have  supernumerary  pardons  from  you  lying  by  her. 
it  to  see  this  honourable  lady  begging  forgiveness  from 
ieriors  and  servants  (as  she  often  did)  for  her  angry  words 
n,  or  her  chiding  frowns  upon  them,  was  that  which  put 
to  shame  and  to  astonishment.  Now  and  then,  when  she 
pressed  no  anger  outwardly,  yet  their  pardon  she  would 
'  Because/  said  she,  *  somewhat  I  felt  within  myself  too 
ger  against  you,  though  I  suppressed  it  as  soon  as  I  could.* 
ore  than  once  or  twice  of  late  she  brought  her  gift  to  the 
was  in  her  closet  upon  her  knees  towards  prayer),  and 
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SUogfol  I9epattttre :  (iTIfe  ISUb*  Jcifrn  JonefDas* 

Which  of  our  readers  is  unacqnaiiited  with  the  *'  Token  for 
Children  ?"  Its  author,  the  Bey.  James  Janewaj,  had  n 
elder  brother  John,  a  singularly  pious  and  promising  yonog 
minister,  who  died  in  16t>7,  and  of  whom  he  has  given  a  moii 
impressive  and  affecting  biography.  Few  in  so  short  a  tUH 
have  done  so  much  for  Gk>d,  and  seldom  has  a  dying  bed  bea 
so  visibly  the  gate  of  heaven. 

"  And  now  the  time  drew  nigh  wherein  Mr  Jancway's  loi^ 
ings  should  be  satisfied;  he  was  called  to  his  last  work;  tU^ 
tnily,  his  deportment  in  it  was  honourable,  his  conduct 
eminently  gracious,  so  meek,  patient,  fruitful,  joyful, 
tliankfid,  that  it  made  all  his  firiends  stand  and  wonder, 
being  abundantly  above  their  experience  and  reading; 
those  Cliristmns  who  saw  him,  cbuld  not  but  admire  Qod  H 
him,  and  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  singular  instanai 
oL  rich  grace;  and  even  bless  Qod  that  their  eyes  ever  Baw,(ti 
their  ears  ever  heard,  such  things,  and  had  such  a 
demonstration  of  the  reality  of  invisible  things. 

"  His  body  was  now  shaken  again,  and  he  fell  into  a  def ! 
consumption.  After  he  had  been  a  while  sick,  a  sudden  dio^ 
ness  seized  upon  his  eyes;  by  and  by  his  sight  quite 
and  there  was  such  a  visible  alteration  in  him,  that  he 
others  judged  these  things  to  bo  the  symptoms  of  doA- 
approaching.  But  when  he  was  thus  taken,  he  was  not  in  flt^ 
least  surprised;  but  was  lifted  up  with  joy  to  think  what  a 
he  was  going  to,  looking  upon  death  itself  as  one  of  his  FatkA 
servants,  and  his  friend,  that  was  sent  as  a  messenger  t0' 
conduct  him  safely  to  His  glorious  palace. 

"  AVlicn  he  felt  his  body  ready  to  fauit,  he  called  to  Ul 
mother,  and  said,  '  Dear  mother,  I  am  dying ;  but  I  beNfiA 
you  be  not  troubled,  for  I  am,  through  mercy,  quite  ibonrt 
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in  of  death;  it  ia  no  great  matter.  I  have  nothing 
8  me  but  the  apprehension  of  your  grie£  I  am  going 
[  whom  I  love  above  life.' 

t  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  raise  him  again  a  little  out  of 
itiQg  fit,  for  his  Master  had  yet  more  work  for  him  to 
m  he  must  receive  his  wages.  Although  his  outward 
ecaycd  apace,  yet  he  was  renewed  in  the  inward  man 
day :  his  graces  were  never  more  active,  and  his  cxpc- 
were  never  greater.  When  one  should  have  thought 
Id  have  been  taken  up  with  his  distemper,  and  that  it 
ea  enough  for  him  to  grapple  with  lus  pains,  then  he 
bigot  his  weakness,  and  was  so  swallowed  up  with 
)  to  come,  that  he  had  scarcely  leisure  to  think  of  his 

r  several  weeks  together  I  never  heard  the  least  word 
vouied  of  any  complaint  of  weariness  under  the  hand  of 
xoept  his  eager  desire  to  be  with,  Christ  be  counted 
ining,  and  his  haste  to  be  in  heaven  be  called  im- 
e.  Now  was  the  time  when  one  might  have  seen 
and  the  gloiy  of  another  world  realised  to  sense.  His 
;rew  exceedingly,  and  his  love  was  proportionable,  and 
I  were  equal  to  both. 

I,  the  rare  attainments  1  The  high  and  divine  expressions 

opped  from  his  mouth  1    I  have  not  words  to  express 

strange,  triumphant,  angelic  frame  ho  was  in,  for  some 

iraUe  time  together.     It  was  a  very  heaven  upon  earth 

uid  hear  a  man  admiring  Qod  at  such  a  rate,  as  I  never 

my,  nor  ever  expect  to  hear  or  see  more,  till  I  come  to 

.     Those  that  did  not  see,  cannot  well  conceive  what  a 

frame  ho  was  in^  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  he  died. 

ol  was  almost  always  filled  with  joy  unspeakable  and 

glory.   How  oft  would  he  ciy  out, '  Oh  that  I  could  but 

know  what  I  now  feel!  Oh  that  I  could  shew  you  what 

Oil  that  I  «ould  express  the  thpusani}^  part  of  that 
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sweetness  that  I  now  find  in  Christ !  Ton  would  all  then 
think  it  well  worth  the  while  to  be  religioiuL  Oh,  my  dor 
friends,  we  little  think  what  Christ  is  worth  upon  a  death- 
bed !  I  would  not  for  a  world,  nay,  for  millions  of  worldly  be 
now  without  Christ  and  a  pardon.  I  would  not  for  a  worid 
live  any  longer;  the  very  thought  of  a  possibility  of  recoveiy 
makes  me  even  tremble.' 

"  When  one  came  to  visit  him,  and  told  him  that  he  hoped 
it  might  please  Qod  to  raise  him  again,  and  that  he  had  noi 
many  a  weaker  man  restored  to  health,  and  that  lived  manjs 
good  year  after :  '  And  do  you  think  to  please  me,'  said  he, 'If 
such  discourse  as  tliis  ?  No,  friend,  you  are  much  mistaken  i 
me,  if  you  think  that  the  thoughts  of  life,  and  health,  and 
world,  are  pleasing  to  me.  The  world  hath  quite  lost  its  exrf. 
lency  in  my  judgment.  Oh,  how  contemptible  a  thing  is  it  in  dl 
its  glory,  compared  with  the  glory  of  that  invisible  world  wM4 
I  now  live  in  the  sight  of !  And  as  for  life,  Christ  is  my  lifc. 
health,  and  strength;  and  I  know  I  shall  have  another  kbdrf 
life  when  I  leave  this.  I  tell  you  it  would  incomparably 
please  me,  if  you  should  say  to  me.  You  arc  no  man  for  dii, 
V'orld;  you  camiot  possibly  hold  out  long;  before  to-moifflt 
you  will  bo  in  ctcniity.  I  tell  you,  I  do  so  long  to  be  irHk 
Christ,  that  I  cotdd  be  contented  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  andtP 
be  put  to  the  most  exquisite  torments,  so  I  might  but  die,  tm 
be  with  Clirist.  Oh,  how  sweet  is  Jesus!  "Come,  Loid 
Jesus,  come  quickly."  Death,  do  thy  worst !  Death  hath  W 
its  terribleness.  Death,  it  is  nothing.  I  say,  death  is  notUflg 
(through  grace)  to  me.  I  can  as  easily  die  as  shut  my  eyes* 
turn  my  head  and  sleep:  I  long  to  be  with  Christ;  I  long  to 
die.'     That  was  still  his  note. 

"  His  mother  and  brethren  standing  by  him,  he  Said,  'D* 
mother,  I  beseech  you  as  earnestly  as  ever  I  desired  anytUV 
of  you  in  my  life,  that  you  would  cheerfully  give  me  up  ^ 
Christ;  I  beseech  you,  do  not  hinder  me,  now  I  am  going ^ 
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mt  and  gloiy.     I  am  afraid  of  your  prayers,  lest  they  pull  one 
WBjr  and  mine  another.' 

"And  then  turning  to  his  brethren,  he  spoke  thus  to 
Aon  :  '  I  charge  you  all,  do  not  pray  for  my  life  any  more  ; 
joa  do  me  mrong  if  you  do.  Oh,  that  glory,  the  unspeakable 
glory  that  I  behold !  My  heart  is  full,  my  heart  is  full ! 
Chiiat  smiles^  and  I  cannot  but  smile.  Can  you  find  in  your 
to  stop  me,  who  am  now  going  to  the  complete  and 
enjoyment  of  Christ  ?  Would  you  keep  me  from  my 
t  The  arms  of  my  blessed  Saviour  are  open  to  embrace 
wb;  the  angels  stand  ready  to  carry  my  soul  into  His  bosom. 
Oh,  did  you  but  see  what  I  see,  you  would  all  cry  out  with  me, 
Hov  long,  dear  Lord;  "come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly?** 
Ohy  why  are  His  chariot-wheels  so  long  in  coming  f 

"And  all  this  while  he  lay  like  a  triumphing  conqueror, 
.  ^ding  and  rejoicing  in  spirit. 

'Though  he  was  towards  his  end,  commonly  in  a  triumphant 
i  ffj/kl  frame ;  yet  sometimes  even  he  had  some  small  inter- 
in  which  he  would  cry  out,  '  Hold  out,  faith  and  pati- 
\;  yet  a  little  while  and  your  work  is  done.'  And  when 
|i  Crand  not  his  heart  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  thank- 
ftliieia,  admiration,  and  love,  he  would  with  great  sorrow 
knoan  himself,  and  cry  out  in  this  language  : — '  And  what's 
4e  matter  now,  O  my  soul  ?  What  wilt  thou,  canst  thou 
ftoB  unworthily  slight  this  admirable  and  astonishing  conde- 
KOiBon  of  Qod  to  thee  ?  Seems  it  a  small  matter  that  the 
fmi  Jehovah  should  deal  thus  &miliarly  with  this  worm ; 
ttdwilt  thou  pass  this  over  as  a  common  mercy?  What 
Betnest  thou,  O  my  soul,  that  thou  dost  not  constantly  adore 
nd  praise  this  rare,  strong,  and  unspeakable  love  !  O  my 
lool,  doth  Qod  deal  thus  fsuoiiliarly  with  man,  and  are  his 
bmble,  zealous,  and  constant  love,  praise,  and  service  too 
CMd  for  Qod?  Why,  O  my  soul,  art  not  thou  swallowed  up 
mtf  moment  with  this  free,  unparalleled,  everlasting  love  f 

2d 
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**  Aiid  tlieu  lie  broke  out  again  into  another  triomphant 
ecstasy  of  praise  and  joy,  in  some  such  words  as  these  ^- 
'  Stand  astonislied,  ye  heavens,  and  wonder,  O  yo  angels,  at 
tills  infinite  grace  I  Was  ever  any  under  heaven  more  indebted 
to  free  grace  than  I  ]  Doth  God  use  to  do  thus  with  Ss 
creatures '?  Admire  Him  for  ever  and  ever,  O  ye  redeemed 
ones  !  Oh  those  joys,  the  taste  of  which  I  have  !  The  ev0^ 
lasting  joys  which  are  at  Uis  right  hand  for  evermore  1  Eter 
nity,  eternity  itself  is  too  short  to  praise  this  Gkxl  in.  Oh, 
bless  the  Lord  witli  me  ;  come  let  us  shout  for  joy,  and  bout 
in  the  God  of  our  salvation  1  Oh,  help  me  to  praise  the  LoiA 
for  His  mercy  eudureth  for  ever  !* 

*'  I  verily  believe  that  it  exceeds  the  highest  rhetoric  to  Mt 
out  to  the  life  what  this  heavenly  creature  did  then  deliver.  I 
say  again,  I  want  words  to  speak,  and  so  did  he  :  for  he  M 
things  unutterable  :  but  yet  so  nmch  he  spake,  as  justly  dnff 
the  admiration  of  all  that  saw  him  ;  and  I  heard  an  old  eipe- 
rienced  Christian  and  minister  say  it  again  and  again,  thai  hf 
never  saw,  nor  read,  nor  heard  the  like.  Neither  could  we 
expect  to  see  the  glories  of  lieaven  more  demonstrated  to 
in  this  world.  He  talked  as  if  he  had  been  ui  the  third  heaTM^ 
and  broke  out  in  such  words  as  these  : — '  Oh,  He  is  come,  Hff  : 
is  come  !  Oh,  how  sweet,  how  glorious  is  the  blessed  Jesiiil  ' 
How  shall  I  do  to  speak  the  tlioiuumdth  pait  of  His  piraiatfl 
Oh,  for  words  to  set  out  a  little  of  that  excellency  1  But  il 
is  inexpressible.  Oh,  how  excellent,  glorious,  and  lovely  ■ 
the  precious  Jesus  !     He  is  sweet.  He  is  altogether  lovely. 

'*  *  Oh,  my  friends,  stand  by  and  W(»nder ;  come,  look  upoD  S 
dying  man  :  I  cannot  myself  but  stand  and  wonder  I  Wll 
there  ever  a  greater  kindness  7  Was  there  ever  a  more  soiaUi 
manifestation  of  rich  grace  ?  Oh,  why  me.  Lord,  why  mit 
If  this  be  dying,  dying  is  sweet.  Let  no  true  Chiistiaiia  evef 
be  a&aid  of  dying.  Oh,  death  is  sweet  to  me  !  This  bad  H 
soft.     Oh,  that  you  did  but  ^eo  and  feel  what  I  do  I    Omk 
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ind  behold  a  dying  man  more  cheerfiil  than  ever  jou  saw  any 
lealthy  man  in  the  midst  of  liis  sweetest  enjoyments.  Oh,  sirs, 
vorldly  pleasures  are  pitifiil,  poor,  sorry  things,  compared  with 
ne  glimpse  of  this  glory,  which  shines  so  strongly  into  my 
Kml !  Oh,  why  should  any  of  you  be  so  sad,  when  I  am  so 
^ad  f     ThiA,  this  is  the  hour  that  I  have  waited  for.* 

"  Eyciy  particular  person  had  a  faithftil  aflfectionate  wam- 
mg.  And  the  good  minister  who  was  so  nmch  with  him,  used 
tids  as  au  argument  to  jjcrsuade  him  to  be  willing  to  live  a 
fittle  longer,  and  to  be  patient,  to  tany  Otni's  leisure,  saying, 
*Siirely  God  hath  something  for  you  to  do  that  is  yet  undone  : 
nme  word  of  exhortation  to  some  poor  soul,  that  you  have 
fagot* 

"The  tnith  of  it  is,  he  was  so  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ 
ftil  he  could  scarcely  bear  absence  from  Him  a  moment.  He 
kew  that  he  should  be  capable  of  bearing  greater  glory  above 
tin  he  could  here.  It  was  the  judgment  of  some  who  were 
Mkh  him,  that  his  heart  was  not  only  habitually  but  actually 
ttk  on  Qod  all  the  day  long ;  and  nothing  of  human  frailty 
%A  could  be  thought  a  sin  did  appear  for  some  time,  except 
lirere  his  ardent  desire  to  die,  and  the  difficulty  he  felt  to 
hing  himself  to  be  willing  to  stay  below  heaven. 

"  He  was  wont  every  evening  to  take  his  leave  of  his  friends, 
k^ing  not  to  see  them  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ; 
fed  he  derired  that  they  would  not  fail  to  make  sure  of  a 
ttnfoitable  meeting  at  our  Father^s  house  in  the  other 
ivorld. 

"One  rare  passage  I  cannot  omit,  which  was  this : — ^That 
wben  ministers  or  Christians  came  to  him,  he  would  beg  of 
ftem  to  spend  all  the  time  they  had  with  him  in  praise.  "  *  Oh, 
hAp  me  to  pndse  God  ;  I  have  now  nothing  else  to  do  fit)m 
ttia  time  to  eternity,  but  to  praise  and  love  God.  I  have 
lAat  my  sotQ  desires  upon  earth  :  I  cannot  tell  what  to  pray 
tar,  bat  what  I  have  graciously  ^ven  me.    The  wants  that 
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are  capable  of  being  supplied  in  this  world  are  sap^dii 
want  but  one  tiling,  and  that  is  a  speedy  lift  to  heaye 
expect  no  more  here,  I  cannot  desire  more,  I  cannot  bear 
Oh,  praise,  praise,  praise  that  infinite  boundless  love  tha;! 
to  a  wonder,  looked  upon  my  soul,  and  done  more  for  m 
thousands  of  His  dear  children !  Oh,  bless  the  Lord,  O  m 
and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name  !  Oh,  he 
help  me,  oh,  my  friends,  to  praise  and  admire  Him  thi 
done  such  astonishing  wonders  for  my  soul !  He  hath  pai 
all  my  sins.  He  hath  filled  me  with  His  goodness,  {Ii 
given  mc  grace  and  glory,  and  no  good  thing  hath  He 
held  from  me. 

*'  *  Come,  help  me  with  praises.  All  that's  little :  com) 
me,  oh,  ye  glorious  and  mighty  angels,  who  are  so  well  i 
in  this  heavenly  work  of  praise  !  Praise  Him  all  ye  ere 
upon  the  earth,  let  everything  that  hath  being  help  : 
praise  Him.  Hallcliyah,  hallelujah,  hallelujah  !  Praise  i 
my  work,  and  I  shall  be  engaged  in  that  sweet  cmploym< 
ever.  Bring  the  Bible,  turn  to  David's  Psahns,  and  let  i 
a  psalm  of  praise.  Come,  let  us  lift  up  our  voice  in  the 
of  the  Most  High ;  I  with  you  as  long  as  my  breath  dot 
and  when  I  have  none  I  shall  do  it  better.' 

*'  And  then  turning  to  some  of  his  friends  who  were  wc 
he  desired  them  rather  to  rejoice  than  weep  upon  his  ac 
It  may  justly  seem  a  wonder  how  he  could  speak  so  m^ 
he  did,  when  he  was  so  weak ;  but  the  joy  of  the  Jjou 
strengthen  him. 

"  In  this  sickness,  the  Scriptures  that  he  took  much  d 
in  were  the  14th,  15tli,  16th,  and  17th  of  St  John,     Th< 
of  Isaiah  was  very  refreshing  also  to  him ;  he  would 
that  word,    *  With  everlasting  mercies  will  I  gather/ 
abundance  of  joy. 

**  He  commended  the  study  of  the  promises  to  believei 
desired  that  they  would  be  sure  to  make  good  their  cb 
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km,  and  then  thej  might  come  to  the  wells  of  consolation 
•d  drink  their  fill  thereof 

"AcGording  to  his  desire,  most  of  the  time  that  was  spent 
ritk  him  was  spent  in  praise ;  and  he  would  still  be  calling 
li) '  More  praise  still !  Oh,  help  me  to  praise  Him  ;  I  have 
im  with  prayer,  and  all  other  ordinances ;  I  have  almost 
Im  eonveiBing  with  mortals.  I  shall  presently  behold  Christ 
tatdS,  who  died  for  me,  and  loved  me,  and  washed  me  in 

•*I  sball,  before  a  few  hours  are  over,  be  in  etemiiy,  sing- 
f  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  I  shall 
MBDtly  stand  upon  Moimt  2^on,  with  an  iimumerable  com- 
ij  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and 
feU^  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  I  shall  hear  the 
fUB  of  much  people,  and  be  one  amongst  those  who  shall  say, 
Ihhgah,  salvation,  glory,  honour,  and  power  unto  the  Lord 
l^{k)d ;  and  again  we  shall  say,  HaHelujah.  And  yet  a  very 
Ib  while,  and  I  shall  sing  unto  the  Lamb  a  song  of  praise, 
in^  Worthy  art  Thou  to  receive  praise,  who  wast  slain,  and 
rt  ndeemed  us  to  Qod  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
1  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast  made  us  imto 
r  God  kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  with  thee  for 
rand  ever. 

" '  Methinks  I  stand,  as  it  were,  with  one  foot  in  heaven, 
1  the  other  upon  earth;  methinks  I  hear  the  melody  of 
iven,  and  by  faith  I  see  the  angels  waiting  to  carry  my  soul 
the  bosom  of  Jesus,  and  I  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  in 
ly.  And  who  can  refuse  to  rejoice  in  all  this? ' 
*The  day  before  his  death  he  looked  somewhat  earnestly 
n  his  brother  James,  who  stood  by  him  very  sad,  of  whom 
judged  that  he  was  putting  up  some  ejaculations  to  God 
n  his  account     '  I  thank  thee,  dear  brother,  for  thy  love,* 

lie;  '  tboa  art  now  praying  for  me,  and  I  know  thou  lovest 
deflriy:  bat  Christ  loveth  me  ten  thousand  times  more 
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than  thou  doet  Come  and  kiss  me,  dear  brother,  before  I 
die.*  And  so  with  his  cold  dying  lips  he  kissed  him,  lod 
said,  '  I  shall  go  before,  and  I  hope  thou  shalt  follow  afier  to 
glory.' 

**  Though  he  was  almost  always  praising  Qod,  and  exhortiqg 
those  who  were  about  him  to  mind  their  everlasting  conoem^ 
and  secure  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  though  he  slept  but  Toy 
little  for  some  nights,  yet  he  was  not  in  the  least  impaired  k 
his  mind,  but  his  actions  were  all  decent,  and  becoming  i 
man ;  and  his  discourse  to  a  spiritual  understanding  m 
highly  rational,  solid,  and  divine.  And  so  he  continued  to 
the  last  minute  of  his  life. 

"  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  called  all  his  relations  ui 
brethren  together,  that  he  might  give  them  one  solemn  wamii| 
more,  and  bless  them,  and  pray  for  them,  as  his  breath  aai 
strength  would  allow ;  which  he  did  with  abundance  of  aa» 
thority,  affection,  and  spirituality,  which  take  briefly  as  it 
follows : — 

"  First,  he  thanked  his  dear  mother  for  her  tender  lo?e  to 
him,  and  desired  that  slic  might  be  in  travail  to  see  Chziit 
formed  iu  the  soids  of  the  rest  of  her  children,  and  see  of  At 
travail  of  her  soul,  aud  meet  them  with  joy  in  that  great  dsy* 

**  Then  he  charged  all  his  brethren  and  sisters  in  general,  IL 
they  would  answer  it  before  God,  that  they  should  be  dntiU 
to  their  dear  mother.  As  for  his  eldest  brother  'William,  ife 
whose  house  he  lay  sick,  his  prayer  was,  that  he  might  h& 
swallowed  up  of  Christ  and  love  to  souls ;  and  be  more  anl 
more  exemplary  in  his  life,  and  successful  in  his  ministiy,  anl 
finish  his  course  with  joy. 

"  The  next  brother  s  name  was  Andrew,  a  citizen  of  hooda^ 
who  was  with  him,  and  saw  him  in  his  triumphant  state;  M 
his  necessary  business  caUing  liim  away,  he  could  not  then  b0 
present ;  yet  he  was  not  forgot,  but  he  was  thus  Ueased.'-' 
'  The  Qod  of  heaven  remember  my  poor  brother  at  Loodou* 
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The  Lord  make  him  truly  rich,  in  giving  him  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  making  him  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God ;  the  Lord  deliver  him  from. the 
sins  of  that  city ;  may  the  world  be  kept  out  of  his  heart,  and 
Christ  dwell  there.  Oh,  that  he  may  be  as  his  name  is,  a 
Itroiig  man,  and  that  I  may  meet  him  with  joy !  * 

"  Then  he  called  his  next  brother,  whose  name  was  James 
(to  whom  he  hoped  Qod  had  made  him  a  spniiiud  father),  to 
whom  he  thus  addressed  himself :— ^  Brother  -James,  I  hope 
die  Lord  hath  given  thee  a  goodly  heritage ; .  the  lines  are 
Ulen  to  thee  in  pleasant  places ;  the  Lord  is  thy  portion.  I 
kope  the  Lord  hath  shewed  thee  the  worth  of  CSirifit.  Hold 
on,  dear  brother  \  Christ,  heaven,  and  gloiy  are  worth  striving 
ir :  the  Lord  give  thee  more  abundance  of  His  grace.* 

^  Then  his  next  brother  Abraham  was  called,  to  whom  he 
foke  to  tins  purpose : — '  The  blessing  of  the  God  of  Abraham 
HBt  upon  thee,  the  Lord  make  thee  a  father  of  many  spiritual 
duldren.' 

"  His  fifth  brother  was  Joseph,  whom  he  blessed  in  this 
Burner : — '  Let  Him  bless  thee,  O  Joseph,  that  blessed  him 
Alt  was  separated  from  Ids  brethren.  Oh,  that  His  everlasting 
■nu  may  take  hold  on  thee  !  It  is  enough,  if  yet  thou  mayest 
file  in  His  sight.  My  heart  hath  been  working  towards  thee, 
par  Joseph ;  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  the  arms  of  the 
ibni^ty  will  embrace  thee.  The  God  of  thy  fftther  bless 
tliee  with  the  blessing  of  heaven  above.' 

"The  next  was  his  sister  Mary,  to  whom  he  spoke  thus: 
— *Poor  sister  Mary,  thy  body  is  weak,  and  thy  days  will  be 
filed  with  bitterness ;  thy  name  is  Marah ;  the  Lord  sweeten 
d  with  His  grace  and  peace,  and  give  thee  health  in  thy  souL 
Be  pitient,  make  sure  of  Christ,  and  all  is  welL' 

"  Then  his  other  sister,  whose  name  was  Sarah,  was  called, 
ihom  he  thna  blessed: — 'Sister  Sarah,  thy  body  is  strong 
ttdhealthfiil;  oh,  that  thy  soul  maybe  so  too!    The  Lord 
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mako  thee  first  a  wise  virgin,  and  then  a  mother  in  Israel ;  a 
pattern  of  modesty,  humility,  and  holiness." 

''Then  another  brother,  Jacob,  was  called,  whom  he  blessed 
after  this  manner : — *  The  Lord  make  thee  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile !  Oh,  that  thou  majest  learn  to 
wrestle  with  Qod,  and  like  a  prince  mayest  prevail,  and  not 
go  without  the  blessing.' 

"Then  he  prayed  for  his  youngest  brother  Benjamin,  yrbo 
was  then  but  an  in&nt : — '  Poor  little  Benjamin  !  Oh,  that  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  would  take  care  of  thee,  i>oor  child, 
that  thou,  who  never  sawest  thy  father  upon  earth,  mayest  see 
him  with  joy  in  heaven.  The  Lord  be  thy  Father  and  portion; 
mayest  thou  prove  the  son  of  thy  mother's  right  hand,  and  thi 
joy  of  her  age. 

"  'Oh,  that  none  of  us  mtSf  be  foimd  amongst  the  unconverted 
in  the  day  of  judgment !  Oh,  that  every  one  of  us  may  appeir 
(with  our  honoured  father  and  dear  mother)  before  Christ  with 
joy,  that  they  may  say,  Lord,  here  are  we,  and  the  children 
which  Thou  hast  graciously  given  us  !  Oh,  that  we  may  live  to 
Gk)d  here,  and  live  with  Him  hereafter ! 

"'And  now,  my  dear  mother,  brethren,  and  asters,  fert- 
well;  I  leave  you  for  a  while,  and  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  t«)  build  you  up,  and 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified. 

" '  And  now,  dear  Lord,  my  work  is  done.  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  and  henceforth  thcr« 
remaineth  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  !  Now  come,  dea^ 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.' 

"  Then  that  godly  minister  came  to  give  him  his  last,  viidfe 
and  to  do  the  office  of  an  inferior  angel,  to  help  to  convey  hi^ 
blessed  soul  to  glory,  who  was  now  even  ujwn  Mount  Piagal»i 
and  had  a  full  nght  of  that  goodly  land  at  a  little  distano^* 
When  this  minister  spoke  to  him,  his  heart  was  in  a  mi|^t^ 
flattie  of  love  and  joy,  which  drew  tears  of  joy  from  Ite^ 
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ufl  minister,  being  almost  amazed  to  hear  a  man  just 
talk  as  if  he  had  been  with  Jesus  and  in  the  inmiediate 
ce  of  Qod.  Oh,  the  smiles  that  were  then  in  his  hce, 
le  unspeakable  joy  that  was  in  his  heart !  One  might 
ead  grace  and  glory  in  such  a  man*s  countenance.  Oh, 
aise,  the  triimiphant  praise,  that  he  put  up  !  And  every 
nst  speak  praise  about  him,  or  else  they  did  make  some 
his  harmony. 

nd  now  his  desires  soon  were  to  be  satisfied;  he  saw 
coming  apace  to  do  his  office;  his  jaws  were  loosened 
ind  more,  and  quivered  greatly;  his  hands  and  feet  were 
d  as  clay,  and  a  cold  sweat  was  upon  him.  But,  oh! 
lad  was  he  when  he  felt  his  spirit  just  a-going !  Never 
»th  more  welcome  to  any  mortal,  I  think.  Though  the 
of  death  were  strong,  yet  that  far  more  exceeding  and 
I  weight  of  glory  made  him  endure  those  bitter  pains 
QQUch  patience  and  courage.  In  the  extremity  of  his 
he  desired  his  eldest  brother  to  lay  him  a  little  lower, 
» take  away  one  pillow  from  him,  that  he  might  die  with 
ease.  His  brother  replied  that  he  durst  not  for  the 
do  any  thing  that  might  hasten  his  death  a  moment, 
he  was  well  satisfied,  and  did  sweetly  resign  himself  up 
f  to  God*s  disposal  And  after  a  few  minutes,  with  a 
Q  motion  gathering  up  all  his  strength,  he  gave  himself  a 
;am  on  one  side,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  departed 
Lord,  sleeping  in  Jesus. 

!e  died  June  1657,  aged  23-4,  and  was  buried  in  Kela- 
hurch,  in  Hertfordshire.'* 


GEOBGE  SANDYS.* 

i  reader  may  possibly  recal  the  name  of  Geoige  Sandys 

n  it  BiBhop*s  Thorpe,  Yorkshire,  1577 ;  died  at  Bexley,  Kent,  1648. 
e  tbote  inthors  who  died  during  this  period.  Some  of  their  works 
aneh  earlier  date. 
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as  one  of  the  two  pupils  of  Eichard  Hooker,  who  pai 
old  fiiend  a  pilgrimage  of  affection  at  bis  joyless  pandi 
Drayton  Bcanchamp ;  and  they  wiU  remember  the  nam* 
Cither  as  the  great  Elizabethan  Archbishop  of  Yoi) 
whose  fluent  and  lively  sermons  we  have  given  some  spe 
As  Fuller  says,  "  He  proved  a  most  accomplished  get 
and  an  observant  traveller,  who  went  as  far  as  the  m 
at  Jerusalem,  and  liath  spared  other  men's  jiains  ix 
thither,  by  bringing  the  Holy  Land  home  to  them :  st 
in  his  descriptions  thereof,  with  his  passage  thither  and 
thence.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  aged  man,  whom  I  san 
Bavoy,  anno  1641,  having  a  youthful  soul  in  a  decayec 
and  I  believe  he  died  soon  after." 

It  was  in  the  year  1610  that  this  accomplished  scha 
poet  set  out  on  his  travels ;  and  a  few  paragraphs  h 
tour  in  the  Holy  Land  may  interest  those  who  have  pci 
the  journey  themselves,  or  who  are  familiar  with  the  na 
of  recent  travellers. 

^tlsrtnt0,  Cantete,  antr  9ra{ijs. 

"  Upon  the  4th  of  March  we  departed  from  Cairo 
habits  of  pilgrims :  four  of  us  English,  consorted  wit 
Italians ;  of  whom  one  was  a  priest,  and  another  a  jih 
For  ourselves,  we  hired  three  camels  with  their  keepei 
to  carry  us,  and  the  third  for  our  provision.  We  also 
Copt  for  half-a-doUar  a-day,  to  be  our  interpreter,  and  tc 
on  us.  Our  provision  for  so  long  a  voyage  we  bore  aloi 
us — viz.,  biscuit,  rice,  raisins,  figs,  datCvS,  almonds,  olii 
sherbets,  &c. ;  buying  pewter,  brass,  and  such-like  iinpl 
as  if  to  set  up  housekeeping.  Our  water  we  carried  i 
skins.  Wc  rid  in  shallow  cradles  (which  we  bought  ah 
on  a  camel,  arboured  above,  and  covered  with  linea 
exceeding  uneasy,  not  so  to  the  people  of  these  coontrit 
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1^  enMB-legged  with  a  oatural  facility.  Amongst  us  were 
dtien  Jewish  women,  in  the  extremity  of  their  age,  undertake 
kg  to  wearisome  a  joomcy  only  to  die  at  Jerusalem ;  bearing 
along  with  them  the  boues  of  their  parents,  husbands,  children, 
ttd  kinsfolk,  as  they  do  from  all  qther  parts,  when  they  cau 
MnrBDiently.  The  merchants  brought  with  them  many 
Mgroes,  not  the  worst  of  their  merchandise.  These  they  buy 
of  their  parents,  some  thirty  days'  journey  above  [Cairo],  and 
<D  the  west  side  of  the  river.  As  the  wealth  of  others  co^- 
Mta  in  the  multitudes  of  cattle,  so  theirs  in  the  multitude 
of  their  children,  whom  they  |)art  from  with  as  little  passion, 
met  ifter  to  be  seen  or  heard  of,  regarding  more  the  price 
tkyi  eondition  of  their  slaveiy. 

"The  whole  caravan  being  now  assembled,  consists  of  a 
ttsiuand  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  and  of  five  hundred  camels. 
ttflae  are  the  ships  of  Arabia ;  their  seas  are  the  desert :  a 
Viiture  created  for  burden.  Six  hundredweight  is  his  ordi- 
feMy  load ;  yet  will  he  carry  a  thousand.  When  in  lading 
•  unlading  he  lies  on  hiii  belly,  and  will  rise  (as  it  is  said) 
lien  laden  proportionably  to  his  strength,  nor  suffers  more  to 
klaid  on  him.  Four  days  together  he  will  travel  without 
nter;  for  a  necessity,  fourteen.  When  in  a  journey  they 
«im  them  with  barley  dough.  Their  pace  slow,  and  intoler- 
ihk  hard,  being  withal  unsure  of  foot,  where  never  so  little 
dppeiy  or  uneven.  They  are  not  made  to  amend  their  paces, 
rtm  weaiy,  with  blows ;  but  are  encouraged  by  songs,  and 
As  going  before  of  their  keepers.  About  their  necks  they 
Wag  certain  charms  included  in  leather,  and  writ  by  their  der- 
Ahfit,  to  defiend  them  from  mischances,  and  the  poison  of  ill 

**  Having  with  two  days'  rest  refreshed  them,  uow  to  begin 
lb  worst  part  of  their  journey,  on  the  tenth  of  March  we 
cntmd  tlie  main  deserts,  a  part  of  AraUa  Fetrssa^  a  bairep 
laddeaolate  country,  bearing  neither  grata  nor  torn,  Mve  pnly 
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here  and  there  a  few  palms,  which  will  not  forsake  theie  ib^ 
saken  places.  That  little  that  grows  on  the  earth  is  wild 
hyssop,  whereupon  they  do  pasture  their  camels — a  creitan 
content  with  little — ^whose  milk  and  flesh  is  their  prindpil 
sustenance.  They  have  no  water  that  is  sweety  all  heing  a 
mere  wilderness  of  sand,  the  winds  having  raised^  high  moon- 
tains,  which  lie  in  drifts,  according  to  the  quarters  from  idmee 
they  blow.  About  midnight  (the  soldiers  being  in  the  kid 
of  the  caravan),  these  Arabs  assailed  our  rear.  The  clamonr 
was  great,  and  the  passengers,  together  with  their  leadfli^ 
fled  from  their  camels.  I  and  my  companion,  imagining  tb 
noise  to  be  only  an  encouragement  to  one  another,  were  kft 
alone,  yet  preserved  from  violence.  They  carried  away  in4 
them  divers  mules  and  asses,  laden  with  drugs,  and  abandonel 
by  their  owners,  not  daring  to  stay  too  long,  nor  cumber  thei^ 
selves  with  too  much  luggage,  for  fear  of  the  soldiers.  HmM 
are  descended  of  Ishmael,  called  also  Saracens,  from  '  SahanC 
which  signifieth  a  desert,  and  *  saken,*  to  inhabit  They  dwd 
in  tents,  which  they  remove  like  walking  cities,  for  opportonitf 
of  prey  and  benefit  of  pasturage.  They  acknowledge  no  soie- 
reign :  not  worth  the  conquering,  nor  can  they  bo  conquered: 
retiring  to  places  impassable  for  armies,  by  reason  of  the  rolling 
sands  and  penury  of  all  things  :  a  nation  frt)m  the  beginniflK 
unmixed  with  others ;  boasting  of  their  nobility,  and  at  tUi 
day  hating  all  mechanical  sciences.  They  hang  about  tii0 
skirts  of  the  habitable  countries,  and,  ha\ing  robbed,  retire 
with  a  marvellous  celerity.  Those  that  are  not  detected  pe^ 
sons  frequent  the  neighbouring  villages  for  provision,  and  tnffic 
without  molestation  :  they  not  daring  to  entreat  them  esiOj' 
They  are  of  mean  stature,  raw-boned,  tawny,  having  feminine 
voices :  of  a  swift  and  noiseless  pace ;  behind  you,  ere  aware  cf 
them.  Their  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  glorying  in  that  that 
the  impostor  was  their  countryman  :  their  language  extending 
as  &r  as  that  religion  cxtendeth.    They  ride  on  swift  hoiae^ 
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■ot  miiwihapfflrii  tliotigli  lean,  and  patient  of  labour.    They  feed 

them  twice  a-day  with  the,  milk  of  camels;  nor  are  they 

Mieemed  of  if  not  of  sufficient  speed  to  overtake  an  ostrich. 

Of  these  there  are  store  in  the  deserts.    They  keep  in  flocks, 

wad  oft  affiight  the  stranger  passenger  with  their  fearful 

■oeecihea,  appearing  a£ur  off  like  a  troop  of  horsemen.    Their 

bodies  are  too  heayy  to  be  supported  with  their  wings^  which, 

flew  for  flight,  do  serve  them  only  to  run  the  more  speedily. 

Tbej  are  the  simplest  of  fowls,  and  symbols  of  folly.     What 

Amj  find  they  swallow,  though  without  delight,  even  stones 

md  iron.     YiThen  they  have  laid  their  eggs,  not  less  great  than 

itt  bullet  of  a  culverin  (whereof  there  are  great  numbers  to 

k  add  in  Cairo),  they  leave  them,  and,  unmindful  where,  sit 

A  those  they  next  meet  witL    The  Arabs  catch  the  young 

mm,  running  apace  as  soon  as  disclosed,  and,  when  &tted,  do 

Wt  them  :  so  do  they  some  part  of  the  old,  and  sell  their  skins 

lith  the  feathers  upon  them.    They  ride  also  on  dromedaries. 

Is  In  shape  but  less  than  a  camel,  of  a  jumping  gait  and 

Vendible  speed.    They  will  carry  a  man  (yet  unfit  for  burden) 

akandred  miles  a-day ;  living  without  water,  and  with  little 

fcod  satisfied.      If  one  of  these  Arabians  undertakes  your 

Mfedncty  he  will  perform  it  fEuthfully ;  neither  will  any  of  the 

irtioii  molest  you.     They  will  lead  you  by  unknown  nearer 

njB,  and  further  in  four  days  than  you  can  travel  by  caravan 

k  fourteen." 


"Just  in  the  midst  stands  the  glorified  sepulchre,  a  hundred 
^  eig^t  feet  distant  from  Mount  Calvary ;  the  natural  rock 
KnacmntiDg  the  sole  of  the  temple  abated  by  art,  and  hewn 
te  the  form  of  a  chapeL  In  the  midst  of  the  floor  there  is  a 
tee  about  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  whereon 
ftsf  MKj  that  the  angel  sate,  who  told  the  two  Maiys  that  our 
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fhfiovr  ma  mflD.  Bni  St  MaMiflv  «ukh  thst  bi 
piftt  (Btoii0  whick  hfi  liad  rolled  from  tho  mesfeh  of  tiM 
ibr«»  4iid  whidb,  it  14  said,  Ike  Empnas  eaiued  to  be  00 
to  tfai  Chufoh  of  St  Sftviour,  atanding  wkern  onoo  ate 
palaoa  of  Qiiapliaa  Out  of  this  a  passage  tbxoa^  tk 
id  the  yooky  ecoeediag  «ot  three  feet  in  height  and 
hmadthf  having  a  dow  of  gray  atone,  with  hinges  of  th 
Wttiividad  hom  the  natural,  aSordeth  a  way  to  creep  t 
ialo  a  seeond  eonisaFe,  about  eight  foot  square,  and  as  n 
Jmi^,  wiih  a  roof  of  the  solid  rock,  but  lined  for  tl 
fMTt  vitli  white  marble.  On  the  north  side  a  tomb 
aame,  which  poaaeaseth  one  half  of  the  room,  a  yard  in 
Md  made  in  the  form  of  an  altar;  insomuch  aa  not  aboi 
fan  abide  tkdN  at  once ;  the  place  no  larg^  than  a£b 
Ubertgr  for  kneeling.  It  is  aaid  that  long  after  the  ream 
tiM  taosb  remained  in  tihat  form  wherein  it  was  wli 
fiaTiour  lay  there;  when  at  length,  by  reason  of  t^e  d 
fdlgrim^  who  continually  bore  away  little  pieces  thereo: 
wkereunto  they  attributed  miraculous  ^fects),  it  was  i 
witkin  a  grate  oi  iron.  But  a  second  inconyenienco- 
proceeded  from  the  tapers,  hair,  and  other  offerings  thi 
hy  Totaries,  which  defiled  the  monumentrr-procured  th 
fiabna  to  enclose  the  same  within  ihia  marble  altar, 
Aov  belongeth  to  the  Latins ;  whereon  they  only  say  m 
free  for  other  Christians  to  exercise  their  private  dei 
being  well  set  forth,  and  having  on  the  far  side  an  antic 
excellent  picture  demonstrating  The  Besurrection.  < 
perpetually  bumeth  a  number  of  lamps,  which  have 
the  voof  like  the  inside  of  a  chimney,  and  yield  unto  tl 
an  immfMlerate  fervour.  Thousands  of  Christians  perfin 
vowB  aad  offer  their  tears  here  yearly,  witli  all  the  axp 
<)f  semw,  humility,  affection,  and  penitence.  It  ia  a 
asal  that  will  not  be  warmed  with  a  sight  thereo£  A 
that  I  cwld  letain  the  effecta  that  it  wrou^t,  with  an  1 
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iig  penerenn^  iAi6  tiieh  did  dictefte  tid^  frj^Mi  M  tty  Re- 
deemer:— 


Saviour  of  iftankiod^  Maoi  Eramamifly 
¥nio  siiiless  died  for  ak ;  who  ranqniah^d  kell; 
The  fint-fhutB  of  Ifae  gvtre;  wbose  life  did  giTO 
Light  to  our  darknen;  in  whose  death  we  live; 
Oh!  strengthen  Thoa  my  frith,  oonvert  my  wiUy 
That  mine  magr  Tliioe  obey;  proteet  me  fttiUy 
So  that  the  kttter  death  may  not  devour 
My  soul,  sealed  with  thy  seal.    So,  in  the  hanr 
¥nien  Thoa  (whose  body  sanctified  thia  tombt 
Unjustly  judged,)  a  gkrioos  Judge  shalt  ooiM 
To  judge  the  world  with  jostiee,  by  that  si^ 
I  may  be  knows  and  entertaiAed  for  Thine." 

OBTeafter  we  hope  to  ahew  that  Qeorge  Sandys  waa  a  trae 
pwt  m,  indeed,  the  foref^oing  lines  sufficiently  indioaita.  But 
Hi  may  be  ^e  proper  pkce  to  inseift  the  following  Hm  com- 
fUdaa  occasioned  by  bis  levels,  bat  fltst  published,  ^fiur  as 
I  know,  at  the  end  of  his  Poems,  1638.  The  Scripture  me- 
fkor^ "  wings  of  the  morning,*'  is  beautifully  turned  to  atccount 
I  tiie  couplety 

'^  To  where  the  morning  with  perfumed  win^ 
From  the  high  mountains  of  PanchiBa  springs.** 

(S^e  SrBiieflet'0  Q^anlt^sftfntf. 

**  O  TboQ,  who  dl  things  hast  of  nothing  madie. 
Whose  hand  the  radiant  firmament  displayed. 
With  snch  an  undlsoemed  swiftness  hnrl'd 
About  the  steadfast  Centre  of  the  world; 
Against  whose  rApid  con^  the  restless  Sftti 
And  wandering  flames  in  varied  motions  run ; 
Which  heat,  fight,  lif^  iiiftise;  titaie,  night,  aAdl  ds^ 
Disdngoish ;  in  otkr  hnttiali  bodSes  s#ay  :^ 
That  hnng'st  the  MfM  etfth  io  fleetittg  Snr, 
Vein'd  with  dear  spritkgi^  wftSbh  imbiene  mrAptiB^; 
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In  okrads  the  moantaini  wrap  their  hoaij  heads; 

Luxarious  yalleys  clothed  with  flow'iy  meads: 

Her  trees  yield  fruit  and  shade;  with  liberal  toasts 

All  oreatnres  she  (their  oommon  mother^  feasts: — 

Then  man  Thy  image  madest;  in  dignity. 

In  knowledge,  and  in  beauty  like  to  Thee: 

Placed  in  a  heaven  on  earth;  without  his  tofl 

The  ever-flourishing  and  fruitful  soil 

Unpurchased  food  produced;  all  creatures  were 

His  subjects,  serving  more  for  love  than  fear. 

He  knew  no  Lord,  but  Thee.    But  when  he  fell 

From  lus  obedience,  all  at  once  rebels 

And  in  his  ruin  exercise  their  n^ght: 

Concurring  elements  agunst  him  fight; 

Troops  of  unknown  diseases,  sorrow,  age, 

And  death  assail  him  with  successive  rage ; 

Hell  let  forth  all  her  furies ;  none  so  great 

As  man  to  man;  ambition,  pride,  deceit, 

Wrong  arm^d  with  power,  lust,  n^ine,  slaughter  rdgn*d ; 

And  flattered  vice  the  name  of  virtue  gained. 

Then  hills  beneath  the  swelling  waters  stood. 

And  all  the  globe  of  earth  was  but  one  flood; 

Tet  could  not  cleanse  their  guilt:  the  following  race 

Worse  than  their  fathers,  and  their  sons  more  base ; 

Their  €rod-like  beauty  lost;  sin's  wretched  thrall; 

No  spark  of  their  divine  original 

Left  unextinguishM ;  all  enveloped 

With  darkness;  in  their  bold  transgressions  dead. 

Then  Thou  didst  from  the  East  a  light  display, 
Which  renderM  to  the  world  a  clearer  day; 
Whose  precepts  from  hell's  jaws  our  steps  withdraw, 
And  whose  example  was  a  living  law; 
Who  purged  us  with  His  blood,  the  way  prepared 
To  heaven,  and  those  long-chain'd-up  doors  unbaiT*d« 

How  infinite  Thy  mercy !  which  exceeds 
The  world  Thou  madest,  as  well  as  our  misdeeds  I 
Which  greater  reverence  than  Thy  justice  wins, 
And  still  augments  Thy  honour  by  our  sins. 

Oh,  who  hath  tasted  of  Thy  demency 
In  greater  measure,  or  more  oft,  than  II 


Mj  gntflfhl  vene  Thy  goodness  shall  display, 
0  Thou,  who  went'st  shmg  in  all  my  wqy  1 
Towhare  the  morning  with  perfumed  wings 
I^om  the  high  moontalns  of  ^anchsea  springs, 
tb  that  new-fbiknd'-otit  world,  Where  sober  nightf 
Ukes  ftoM  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flij^ ; 
To-llioae  dark  seas  where  horrid  winter  reigilfl, 
And  bind*' the  stubborn  floods  in  icy  chains; 
To  Libiyan  wastes,  whose  thirst  no  showers  assnage, 
And  where  swoln  NOos  cools  the  lion^s  rage. 

thy  wonders  iii  the  deep  have  I  beheld*; 
tet  lA  br  those  on  Jndah's  hilUi  exdeli'd: 
Ikere  where  the  Tiigin^s  Son  hia  doctrine  taught^ 
His  miraclea  and  oar  redemption  wrought: 
Where  I  by  Thee  inspired  His  praises  sung; 
And  on  Bis  sepulchre  my  offering  hung. 
Which  way  soever  I  tuTki  ihy  fiice  or  feet, 
Tne  Thy  gioiy,  a&dThy  merey  meet 

Mbt  OB  the  Thradan  sboreS)  when  in  the  etiifc' 
Of  franftio  fflmoaos  Thou  proserv'dst  my  lift. 
So  when  Arabian  thieves  belaid  us  round. 
And  when  by  all  abandoned,  Thee  I  found. 
That  fklse  Sfdonlan  wolf,  whoi*e  crafl  put  oil 
A  sheep*s  soft  fleece,  and  me,  KeSerephon, 
to  rtdu  by  his  cmel  letter  sent, 
Hon  didst  by  Thy  protecting  hand  prevent. 
Thou  savedst  me  from  the  bloody  maesacres 
Of  fiuthless  Indians,  from  their  treacherous  wars; 
From  raging  fevers,  from  the  sultry  breath 
Of  tainted  air,  which  cloy'd  the  jaws  of  death; 
Preserved  fltmi  swallowing  seas,  when  towering  waver 
Mis'd  with  the  ctonds,  and  opened  thmr  deep  grevee« 
From  barbarous  pirates  ransomed:  by  those  taught, 
Soooessfnlly  with  Salian  Moors  we  fought. 

Thou  brought*Bt  me  home  in  safety,  that  this  earth 
))!ght  bnry  me,  which  fbd  me  from  my  birth : 
BleBt  with  a  healthfid  age ;  a  quiet  mind. 
Content  with  little;  to  this  work  designed 
Which  I  at  length  have  finished  by  Thy  aid ; 
And  now  my  vows  have  at  Thy  altar  paid." 
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In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  the  chair  of  the  Wait' 
minster  Assembly  was  often  filled  by  a  veneraUe  old  mHip 
whose  countenance,  with  its  union  of  meekness  and  nujolj, 
often  made  beholders  think  of  Moses.    This  was  Dr  Qoogi^ 
rector  of  St  Ann's,  Blackfriars.*    With  a  methodical  tutn  of 
mind,  great  conscientiousness,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  nheof 
time,  his  life  had  been  one  of  astonishing  industry;  ii4 
carrying  into  his  sacred  profession  all  the  ceal  of  one  who  m 
constitutionally  a  student,  and  by  the  grace  of  Qod  a  devoid 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  achievements  of  his  long  life  mn 
remarkable.     During  his  nine  years  of  residenoe  at  Cambridge  1 
he  was  never  absent  from  the  morning  prayers  in  KiQ^  I 
College  Chapel,  although  the  hour  was  half-past  five,  tfl  1 
although  he  always  read  his  statisd  portion  of  five  chi^ptenflt 
the  Bible  before  leaving  his  chamber.    A  like  allowatioi  d  \ 
five  chapters  followed  his  dinner,  and  as  many  more  were  Ul 
last  occupation  before  retiring  to  rest,  so  that,  if  he  happened  , 
to  be  wakeful,  the  hours  were  beguiled  with  delightful  meddlr  1 
tions.     To  the  elucidation  and  enforcement  of  the  truths  eoi*  ] 
tained  in  that  book  he  had  devoted  his  existence,  and  in  evMJ 
golden  grain  extracted  fh)m  its  exhaustl^ss  soil  he  rejoiced  ai 
in  an  immortal  spoil     Whilst  he  was  still  at  King^s^  a  kt 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  the  young  scholar  seized  the  opp<!^ 
tunity  for  learning  Hebrew,  and  became  such  a  proficieiit  B 
the  language,  that  after  the  Jew's  departure,  many  were  gbd 
to  take  lessons  in  the  sacred  tongue  from  our  young  nUi 
Like  not  a  few  others,  he  procured  a  common-place  book^  ui 
an  interleaved  Bible;  but  to  fill  these  repertories  needs  a  eon- 
tinuity  and  steadfastness  which  only  some  rare  spirits  posNik 
But  these  were  the  attributes  of  Qouge*s  mind,  and,  on  A* 
principle,  "niUla  dies  tine  lined,**  and  by  devoting  speeiil 

*  Bom  in  London,  Noyember  1, 1<{75;  died  there,  December  11^  Itfl* 
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MOOS  for  the  stody  of  the  darker  and  more  difficult  paasages, 

became  an  incomparable  textoary.     This,  in  its  turn,  threw 

{leat  attraction  around  his  ministry.     "  His  preaching  was 

n^  yery  distinct.     First,  he  opened  his  text^  giving  the 

ia  and  proper  sense  of  it;  then  gave  he  the  logical  analysis 

it^  and  then  gathered  such  observations  as  naturally  flowed 

n  it^  and  properly  and  pertinently  improved  and  applied  the 

HA.     Many  have  acknowledged  that  in  regard  of  the  logical 

Kdntion  of  his  text,  he  went  beyond  all  that  ever  they  heard, 

also  in  clearing  difficult  and  doubtful  places  of  Scripture 

they  came  in  his  way.     And,  as  his  method  was  dear, 

were  his  expressions  plain,  always  delivering  the  solid 

ints  of  divinity  in  a  style  familiar  to  the  capacity  of  the 


Dazing  the  forty-five  years  that  he  was  rector  of  Blackfinan% 
was  a  wonderfully  domestic  and  pastoral  life  which  this 
od  man  led,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people.  like 
omaine  and  Qoode,  and  others  of  his  eminent  successors,  he 
IS  chosen  by  the  suffinges  of  the  iuhabitants,  and  he  and  his 
oisluoners  lived  together  in  loving  seclusion  under  the  very 
iidow  of  St  Paul's.  In  the  history  of  city  pastorates  a 
tte  like  the  following  is  rare ;  it  is  more  like  what  might 
nre  been  expected  in  a  rural  parsonage : — "  On  the  Sabbath, 
hr  his  public  labours  were  ended,  divers  neighbours  (wanting 
i^  in  their  own  families)  came  to  his  house^  where  he  ra- 
nked his  sermons  after  so  familiAr  a  manner,  that  many  have 
nrfessed  that  they  were  much  more  benefited  by  them  in 
■t  his  repetition  than  they  were  in  the  first  hearing  of 
Mm ;  for  he  did  not  use  to  read  word  by  word  out  of  notes 
int  he  had  preached,  but  by  questions  and  answers  would 
nnr  from  those  of  his  own  household  such  points  as  were 
difered.  His  exerdse  being  ended,  his  constant  course  was 
>  visit  such  of  his  parish  as  were  sick,  or  by  pain  and  weak- 
<■  woe  disabled  from  going  to  the  public  ordinances.    With 
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eidi'  of  them  he  woold  diicoane  ob  Bdma  qnritiul  mA 
vwlj  subject)  suitable  to  their  conditiDii)  and  aftw  tlud  hi 
pmyed  with  thetn^  wherein  he  had  a  more  than-  otdiluif  gW 
being  able,  in  apt  words  and  ezpxessioms  to  eammend  iUb 
sevend  caaea  onto  Gkxl,  and  to  put  up  petitioiit  saitahle  tt 
their  aevend  needs."  No  wonder  that  he  and  hia  flock  bccHrii 
bound  up  in  one  another.  Londoner  as  he  was,  no  wondrt 
that  he  declined  any  preferment  which-  wotdd  remove  Ua 
from'  such  a  sphere,  saying,  **  The  height  of  my^  ambitioB  is  ti 
go  from  Blackfriars  to  heaven.*' 

An  exposition  which  he  gave  every  Wednesday  attnetri 
great  crowds,  and  such  was  the  fiune  of  it,  that  visitors  froa 
the  country  felt  that  they  had  not  completed  the  tour  4 
London  untU  they  had  been  to  ''the  lecture  in  the  Biadv 
frxats.**  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  the  sulgeetcf 
this  exposition  was  die  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  so-  eoi' 
genial  was  the  exercise  to  both  the  divine  and  his  aiidiaBi% 
tiiat  it  would  seem  the  interest  of  neither  had  flagged  urffl 
the  dose  of  the  series,  which  extended  to  upwards  of  a  Amv 
sand  discourses !  Truly,  the  divines  of  that  period  were  «ii 
entitled  to  the  epithet  so  often  given  them  by  their  adnni 
editore,  '*  painful  preachers  of  the  Word ;"  and  it  says  sooi^ 
thing  for  oongn^tions  which  could  value  tliose  exhansW 
expositions  of  Scripture  and  those  virtual  systems  of  diVistV 
which  were  so  often  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  the  €Uii^ 
monwealtL 

The  work  of  Dr  Gouge*s  last  days  was  to  pr^Nnre  tla  nb^ 
stance  of  this  exposition  for  the  press.    Like  Bede  with  Iki 
last  chapter  of  John,  he  arrived  at  the  last  chapter  of  Hebrevi; 
but  although  in  every  respite  fit>m  pain  he  resumed  the  UmMT 
of  love,  he  hardly  finished  it     Soon  after  his  death  it  Hi 
published,  and  alongside  of  books  Uke  Qreenhill  on  liwiH 
Mantonon  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Ptelm^  Gteyl  oil  Jo^ 
and  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  Oooge'a  Commentaiy  itwdM  a 
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mooniiiMit  of  the  most  theological  and  biblical  era  in  Engliah 
Uflloiy. 

In  the  fonn  in  which  we  have  it,  the  work  must  be  regarded 
IB  a  Tolmne  of  outlines,  or  sermon  essence  ;  and  firom  such  a 
WDtk  lengthened  extracts  would  not  be  generally  interesting. 
Hie  following  will  give  some  idea  of  its  minuteness  and  its 
Iqgpcil  methods^  as  well  as  its  Scriptural  fiilness.  The  text  of 
Ae  fixst  passage  is  Heb.  iiL  6,  and  of  the  next»  iiL  12. 


ST^e  Spiritual  f^ottse* 

''The  aposUe,  to  explain  that  metaphor  of  an  house  more 
hDy,  addeth  this  phrase, '  Whose  house  are  we.* 

'This  pronoun  (we)  may  be  taken  two  ways  : — 

''L  Jointly,  for  the  whole  catholic  Church,  which  is  the 
iDdety  and  communion  of  all  that  ever  did  or  shall  believe  in 
Ihq8  Christ 

**  n.  Distinctly,  for  every  particular  believer. 

^  For  the  body  of  a  particular  professor  is  said  to  be  the 
tuple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi  19). 

*In  this  sense  they  may  be  taken  for  the  house  of  Christ 
fneodochically,  as  particular  stones  of  that  building :  for  they 
IQ  called  lively  stones  (1  Pet.  iL  5). 

''Thus  the  privileges  of  Christ's  house  may  belong  to  every 
vteofthem. 

"Fitly  are  saints  in  the  former  joint  consideration  styled  an 
W.    For,— 

"  1.  As  stones  and  timber,  they  are  brought  together,  and 
%  bud,  and  that  for  God  to  dwell  among  them  (2  Cor.  vL  16). 

"2.  As  an  house  is  set  upon  a  foundation  (Luke  vL  48) :  so 
M  Mints  built  upon  the  foimdation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
fk^  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone 
(%ih.ii20> 

''S.  As  Solomon's  temple  was  beautified  and  adorned  with 
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ailTer^  gold,  Tarietj  of  psctiir«^  aiid  oih^  oroMttBirti  (^  i 
iii  4;  1  Kings  vL  29) :  so  saints  are  decked  and  adoniM 
the  vaiioin  graces  of  God's  Spirit  (OdL  t.  23,  2d> 

^  4.  As  an  house  inhabited  hAth  a  govenMir  over  Iha 
the  Bociely  of  saints  have  one  orer  tJMia  wk>  ia  odSi 
Master  of  the  kooae  (Matt  x.  25^ 

**5,  As  in  a  house  there  is  an  hoQsehNM  whidi  eomiit 
children,  servants,  and  otken:  so  in  the  Chuvek  d 
(Matt.  XV.  26;  Luke  xL  7). 

''6.  Ab  in  a  great  house  there  are  variety  of  officers: 
the  Church  there  are  stewards,  ministers,  and  others  ( 
xii.28> 

"7.  As  in  a  weU-goremed  house  there  are  good  oidi 
the  good  govenuBoit  of  it :  so  in  the  Chorck  of  Christ  {, 
iiL  IS). 

**  8.  As  in  a  house  all  needfdl  provision  uaetk  to  bt 
up :  so  in  this  house  of  Christ  there  is  bread  of  1x£b^  wi 
life,  and  needful  food,  and  refireshing. 

'*  Singular  comforts  must  needs  hence  arise  to  thode  tl 
parts  and  members  of  this  house ;  and  that  by  reason  of 

'^  1.  The  sure  foundation  whereon  it  is  settled  (1  Cor.  i 

''2.  The  inal-knittiiig  of  the  parts  d  th»  house  tq 
(Eph.  ii  21). 

^  3.  The  exeellent  oraajttents  tkerei^  which  aore  the  f^ 
graces  of  God's  Spirit 

"  4.  The  good  laws  and  constitutions  for  belter  golN 
the  same,  being  all  contained  in  the  Word  of  Gbd. 

^  5.  The  wise  Gbvemor  thereoi 

""  6.  The  excellent  household. 

*'  7.  The  vsefol  officea  in  it 

"  8.  The  varietj  and  suffidbency  ol  proviaoaa  >|90lt 
thereto^ 

"  That  which  is  expected  of  such  as  are  of  this  hottse^ 

^  1.  Thai  they  may  cieaoie  tfauMehrai  from  aB  filtbfa 
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riiw4qHlfl(8Clor.viil,aiidTL16,17,18):  oOMrwiBe 
(NUB  of  Cfliriil  in»7  pro¥e  the  deyil*B  sty. 
Zh^l  tiwy  cUok  Mid  adorn  themaelTas  with  tha  gziaeB 
rs  Spirit  (CoL  iiL  12). 

Thai  Aej  te  enl^aot  to  their  GovomoTy  and  to  the 
fdexs  that  Ha  eatablisheth  among  them. 
Uiat  thegr  be  qoutent  with  the  place  and  portion  which 
uter  Kt  the  household  allots  unto  them. 
1%at  they  maintain  unity,  amongst  themselveB;  lor  an 
divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand  (Matt  xiL  25). 
That  they  improve  to  the  best  advantage  they  can 
lent  which  their  Lord  committeth  unto  them  (Matt 
or 

fEMbtVtt 

ibdief  waa  the  door  by  which  sin  first  entered  into 
liaart  For  when  the  devil  had  aaid-^-contrary  to  Gk)d's 
I  woid  about  eaUng  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  (Qen. 
-*  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,*  God's  word  was  not  believed, 
sieapeu  the  fiiat  sin  was  committed  (G^l  uL  4,  5,  6). 
ibelief  makes  void  all  the  means  which  God  aflbrdeth  to 
nl  out  of  the  heart,  aa  are  directions,  instructions,  per- 
is, dissuasions,  promises,  threatenings^  blessings,  judg- 
None  of  these,  nor  any  other  means  like  these,  will 
tit  at  all  prevail  with  an  unbelieving  heart.  The  word 
Ml  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  hith  in 
hat  heard  it  (Heb.  iv.  2.)  There  la  no  grace  for  which 
«d  doth  not  afford  sufficient  encouragement  to  labour 
i ;  ih«re  is  no  sin  against  which  the  Word  doth  not 
sufficient  ground  to  forsake  it :  yet  neither  the  one  nor 
m  are  ai^  whit  at  all  availaUe  with  an  unbelleveiL 
ia  a  dangerous  thing  not  to  believe  men  when  they 
such  truths  as  are  for  our  good  Instance  the  caae  of 
ih,  wherm  his  incvadttliiy  cost  him  his  own  life,  and 
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the  liyes  of  all  his  Mends  with  him  (Jer.  zL  14,  16,  a 

2,  3).     Much  more  dangerous  must  it  needs  be  not  to 

Qody  all  whose  words  are  truth,  and  for  our  good,  if  we 

use  thenL 

"  Many  and  great  are  the  damages  which  in  Script 

set  down  to  ensue  upon  unbelief     Such  as  these, — 
^  1.  Unbelief  hardens  men's  hearts  against  means  i 

for  their  good  (2  Kings  zviL  14;  Ezod.  iz.  19,  21). 
''  2.  It  keeps  them  firom  being  established  in  the 

Qod(Isa.yiL  9). 

^  3.  It  makes  them  reject  those  whom  God  sends  ( 

38 ;  Matt  zzL  32). 
"  4.  It  takes  away  the  profit  of  Qod*s  Word  (Heb.  i\ 
"  5,  It  perverts  the  plainest  manner  of  teaching  (J 

12,  and  x.  25). 
"  6.  It  makes  miracles  not  to  be  regarded  (John  ziL 
*'  7.  It  enrageth  men*8  minds  against  the  truth  (Acts : 
'*  8.  It  moved  the  apostles  to  depart  from  peopl 

ziz.9). 

^  9.  It  makes  men  unfit  to  call  on  God  (BonL  z.  4). 
"  10.  Unbelievers  can  in  nothing  please  God  (Heb.  i 
"  11.  They  are  no  sheep  of  Christ  (John  z.  26). 
**  12.  They  are  under  Satan's  power  (2  Cor.  iv.  4). 
''  13.  To  unbelievers  nothing  is  pure  (Titus  L  15). 
"  14.  The  gifts  which  Christ  bestows  upon  them  are : 

and  without  power  (Matt  zviL  20). 

*'  15.  Christ's  own  power  is  stinted  to  them  (Matt  i 
**  16.  Unbelief  makes  men  do  detestable  acts  (1  Tin 
^  17.  It  was  an  especial  cause  of  the  rejection  of  tl 

(ROUL  ZL  20). 

"  18.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  eztemal  judgment 
19,  Heb.  ZL  31),  for  it  makes  men  run  headlong  into 
(Ezod.  ziv.  23). 

^  19.  It  ezdudes  from  heaven  (Heb.  iv.  11). 
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"  SO.  It  thrusts  down  to  hell  (Luke  ziL  46  ;  Mark  xvi  16  ; 
John  iii  18 ;  2  Thesa  ii  12  ;  Rev.  xxi  8). 

"  Can  that  which  is  in  itself  so  heinous  a  sin,  and  which 
hith  80  many  fearful  effects  following  it,  be  accounted  an  infir- 
mity t  Many  do  so  account  unbelief  to  be,  therefore  give  too 
much  way  unto  it,  and  nourish  it  too  mucL  If  we  would 
jadge  it^  as  indeed  it  is,  a  true,  proper  sin,  an  heinous  sin,  a 
cnse  of  many  other  gross  sins,  a  sin  most  dishonourable  to 
God,  and  damageable  to  our  own  souls,  we  should  take  more 
beed  of  it,  and  be  more  watchful  against  it." 

ARCHBISHOP  TJSSHEE. 

In  the  scholarship  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmy,  the  two  Englishmen  most  renowned  throughout  Europe 
Were  John  Selden,  the  lawyer,  and  James  Ussher,  Archbishop 
rf  Armagh.*  Famed  for  lus  vast  erudition,  in  lus  "  Mare 
Chusum,"  the  successful  antagonist  of  Grotius,  second  only  to 
focock  in  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages,  by  his  eluci- 
(iations  of  the  Arundel  Marbles  exalted  to  the  highest  eminence 
Bnong  classical  scholars,  occupying  the  foremost  place  among 
vditeologists  and  jurists,  and  possessor  of  that  costly  collection 
of  8000  volumes  which  is  now  the  pride  of  the  Bodleian,  when 
fielden  came  to  die,  he  said,  "I  have  surveyed  most  of  the 
kiming  that  is  among  the  sons  of  men,  and  my  study  is  filled 
^  books  and  manuscripts  on  various  subjects ;  yet  out  of  all 
tbeie  books  and  papers  I  cannot  recollect  any  passage  whereon 
I  ean  rest  my  soul,  save  one  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
Btt  most  on  my  spirit.  It  is  this,  '  The  grace  of  Qod,  that 
kmgeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
^mying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
n^^^teoualy,  and  godly  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  that 

*  Born  «t  Dublin,  JanuAiy  4, 1580;  died  at  Byegate,  Surrqr,  March  21, 
1066. 
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most  h'jiriit'd  (»f  Kn<j,]is]i  diviiu's.  It  jirovod  n«\irly  tli( 
his  |)ul)lic  scnicis.  Little  Jimrc  tluiii  u  yciir  aftcrwanl 
house  of  the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  the  aged  pre] 
seized  with  pleurisy,  and  after  a  few  hours'  illness  < 
having  uttered  as  his  last  prayer,  "  But,  Lord,  in  special 
my  sins  of  omission."  Such  was  the  veneration  for 
attainments  and  his  Christian  virtues,  that  the  nation  re 
with  delight  to  the  Protector's  order  that  his  funeral  si 
public.  He  was  interred  with  great  magnificence  in  M 
ster  Abbey,  and,  as  a  remarkable  tribute  to  one  who 
all  Ids  catholicity,  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  C 
England,  its  foneral  service,  which  had  been  long  disco: 
was  read  at  his  grave. 

Most  of  Ussher's  works  are  on  ecclesiastical  antiquil 
profound  questions  of  Christian  scholarship.     But 
witiud  an  excellent  preacher.     His  fine  presence,  his 
right  figure,  his  grave  but  gracious  countenance,  the 
lence  of  his  bearing,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  spirit,  a 
powerful  prepossession ;    but  the  largeness  of  his  mi 
sobriety  of  his  judgment,  and  the  fame  of  his  piety, 
his  discourses  a  peculiar  emphasis ;  and  he  was  much  ) 
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Stnmantul. 

holy  prophet,  in  the  book  of  the  Proverbs,  poseih  all 
have  not  learned  wisdom,  nor  known  the  knowledge  of 
r,  with  this  question,  '  Who  hath  ascended  up  into 

or  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his 
ho  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath 
led  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  his  name^  and 
his  Son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tellT  To  help  us  herein, 
himself  did  tell  us,  when  he  was  here  upon  earth,  that 
ath  ascended  to  heaven,  but  he  that  descended  from 
even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  that 
t  not  be  ignorant  of  His  name,  the  prophet  Isaiah  did 
[)re  foretell,  that '  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  and  unto  us 
given,  whose  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
he  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 

ere,  if  it  be  demanded  how  these  things  can  stand 
?  that  the  Son  of  man  speaking  upon  earth,  should 
he  same  instant  be  in  heaven  1  that  the  Father  of 
should  be  bom  in  time  1  and  that  the  mighty  God 
ecome  a  child,  which  is  the  weakest  state  of  man  him- 

must  call  to  mind  that  the  first  letter  of  this  great 
Wonderful  When  He  appeared  of  old  to  Manoah, 
s  was  Wonderful,  and  He  did  wondrously.  But  that> 
the  wonders  that  ever  were,  must  give  place  to  the 
rstery  of  His  incarnation,  and  in  respect  thereof  cease 
nderful ;  for  of  this  work  that  may  be  verified  which 
n  of  those  wonderful  judgments  that  God  brought 
ypt,  when  He  would  shew  his  power,  and  have  His 
clared  throughout  all  the  earth,  *  Before  them  were 

neither  after  them  shall  be  the  like.' 

)table  wonder  indeed,  and  great  beyond  all  comparison, 

Son  of  Qod  should  be  made  of  a  woman  (GaL  iv.  4), 
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even  made  of  that  woman  which  was  made  by  Himaelf  (JoiiB 
L  3 ;  CoL  L  16);  that  He  who  had  both  flEither  and  motJier, 
whose  pedigree  is  upon  record  even  up  unto  Adam,  who  in 
the  fulness  of  time  was  brought  forth  in  Bethlehem,  and  irheB 
He  had  finished  His  course  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  ol  fli0 
living  at  Jerusalem,  should  yet,  notwithstanding,  be  in  trntk 
that  which  His  shadow  Melchisedec  was  only  in  the  conceit  of 
the  men  of  his  time,  '  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
pedigree,  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  fife' 
(Heb.  viL  3 ;  Isa.  liiL  8 ;  Mic.  v.  2);  that  His  Father  shoukl 
be  greater  than  He  (John  xiv.  28),  and  yet  He  his  Fatho^i 
equal  (John  v.  18;  PhiL  ii  6);  that  He  is  before  Abraliaa 
was  (John  viiL  58),  and  yet  Abraham's  birth  preceded  His  wdt 
nigh  the  space  of  2000  years;  and,  finally,  that  He  whom 
David's  son  should  yet  be  David's  Lord — a  case  which  puzdfli; 
the  greatest  rabbles  among  the  Pharisees,  who  had  not  yil; 
'  learned  this  wisdom,  nor  known  this  knowledge  of  the  hol^ 
(Matt.  xxiL  42,  43,  &c) 

**  The  untying  of  this  knot  dependeth  upon  the  right  undcf- 
standing  of  the  wonderful  conjunction  of  the  Divine  and  humii 
nature  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  our  Redeemer.  For  bf 
reason  of  the  strictness  of  this  personal  union,  whatsoever  miif 
be  verified  of  either  of  those  natures,  the  same  may  be  trdj 
spoken  of  the  whole  person,  from  whichsoever  of  the  natoM 
it  be  denominated.  For  the  clearer  conceiving  whereof  i 
may  call  to  mind  that  which  the  apostle  hath  taught  v$ 
touching  our  Saviour,  '  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  thft 
Godhead  bodily'  (CoL  ii  9);  that  is  to  say,  by  such  a  peraoDil 
and  real  union  as  doth  inseparably  and  everlastingly  cc»gd& 
that  infinite  Godhead  with  his  finite  manhood  in  the  unity  cC 
the  self-same  individual  person. 

"  He  in  whom  that  fulness  dwelleth  is  the  person :  that  fol- 
ness  which  so  doth  dwell  in  Him  is  the  nature.  Now,  then 
dwelleth  in  Him  not  only  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  bat  tlift. 
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Mnes  of  the  manliood  also ;  for  we  believe  Him  to  be  both 
pofect  Qod,  b^otten  of  the  substance  of  His  Father  before  all 
VQfldSy  and  perfect  man,  made  of  the  substance  of  His  mother 
in  tlie  fulness  of  time.  And  therefore  we  must  hold  that  there 
m  two  distinct  natures  in  Him ;  and  two  so  distinct  that  they 
dD  not  make  one  compounded  nature,  but  still  remain  uncom- 
poonded  and  unconfounded  together.  But  He  in  whom  the 
UnesB  of  the  manhood  dwelleth  is  not  one,  and  He  in  whom 
tkfiilness  of  the  Oodhead  another;  but  He  in  whom  the  ful- 
Um  of  both  those  natures  dwelleth  is  one  and  the  same  Im- 
mmiel,  and  consequently  it  must  be  believed  as  firmly  that 
Be  is  but  one  person. 

"And  here  we  must  consider  that  the  Divine  nature  did  not 
laome  a  human  person,  but  the  Divine  person  did  assume  a 
hnnan  nature ;  and  that  of  the  three  Divine  persons,  it  was 
leither  the  first  nor  the  third  that  did  assume  this  nature,  but 
k  was  the  middle  person,  who  was  to  be  the  middle  one,  that 
toist  undertake  this  mediation  betwixt  God  and  us;  which 
Hb  otherwise  also  most  requisite,  as  well  for  the  better  pre- 
Krvation  of  the  integrity  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  the  Gk)dhead, 
M  for  the  higher  advancement  of  mankind  by  means  of  that 
Mhtion  which  the  second  person,  the  Mediator,  did  bear  unto 
Rib  Father.  For  if  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  should  have 
ftos  dwelt  in  any  human  person,  there  should  then  a  fourth 
fcnon  necessarily  have  been  added  unto  the  Godhead;  and  if 
•f  of  the  three  i)er8ons  beside  the  second  had  been  bom  of 
^ woman,  there  should  have  been  two  sons  in  the  Trinity; 
irikereas  now  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
9B,  being  but  one  person,  is  consequently  but  one  Son,  and 
iB  DO  alteration  at  all  made  in  the  relations  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity. 

**  Again,  in  respect  of  us,  the  apostle  sheweth,  that  for  this 
fay  end,  *  God  sent  his  own  Son  made  of  a  woman,  that  we 
l^t  receive  the  adoption  of  sons,'  and  thereupon  maketh  this 

2f2 
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cliascil  for  ii>,  tliat  'as  many  as  received  him,  to 
gave  power/  or  [»rivilege,  'to  Ueeome  the  suns  of  (Jo 
them  that  believe  on  his  name' (John  L  12).  For  alt 
reserve  to  Himself  the  pre-eminence,  which  is  due  i 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  of  being  '  the  first-bom  am( 
brethren'  (Rom.  viiL  29),  yet  in  Him,  and  for  Hin 
likewise  by  the  grace  of  adoption  are  all  of  them  ace 
first-boms. 

**  So  Qod  biddeth  Moses  to  say  unto  Pharaoh,  '  Is: 
son,  even  my  first-bom.  And  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  i 
that  he  may  serve  me ;  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  ^ 
I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-bom'  (Exod.  i\ 
And  the  whole  Israel  of  Qod,  consisting  of  Jew  and  < 
in  the  same  sort  described  by  the  apostle  to  be  '  tl 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom  enrolled  ii 
(Heb.  ziL  23).  For  the  same  reason  that  maketh  t] 
sons,  to  wit,  their  incorporation  into  Christ,  the  self- 
maketh  them  to  be  the  first-boms;  so  as  (however  i 
by  the  grounds  of  our  common  law)  by  the  rule  of  tl 
this  consequence  will  still  hold  tme,  '  J£  children,  t! 
heirs  of  Gk)d,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ'  (Rom.  viiL 
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nktuoe  of  our  nature  only,  but  all  the  properties  also  and 
Ae  qoAlifties  thereof;  so  as  it  might  be  said  of  Him,  as  it  was 
of  EHafl  and  the  apostles,  that  He  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
punons  as  we  are  (James  v.  17  ;  Acts  xiv.  15).     Yea,  He  sub- 
jected Himself  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  (Hcb.  v.  7),  to  the  same 
veakness  which  we  find  in  our  own  frail  nature,  and  was  com- 
piBBed  with  like  infirmities  (2  Cor.  adii  4 ;  Heb.  iL  17,  18,  iv. 
ISjf  and,  in  a  word,  in  all  things  was  made  like  unto  His 
i)iethren,  sin  only  excepted.     Wherein  yet  we  must  consider, 
thai  as  He  took  upon  Him,  not  a  human  person,  but  a  human 
tttore;  so  it  was  not  requisite  He  should  take  u|x»n  Him  any 
personal  infirmities,  such  as  madness,  blindness,  lameness,  and 
pvticalar  kinds  of  diseases,  which  are  incident  to  some  only, 
tod  not  to  all  men  in  general,  but  those  alone  which  do 
aecompany  the  whole  nature  of  mankind,  such  as  hungering, 
tUisting,  weariness,  grief^  pain,  and  mortality. 

"We  are  further  here  also  to  observe  in  this  our  Melclusedec 
(Heb.  yii  3),  that  as  he  had  no  mother  in  regard  of  one  of  His 
utores,  so  He  was  to  have  no  feither  in  regard  of  the  other, 
bot  must  be  bom  of  a  pure  immaculate  virgin.  .... 

"With  what  astonishment,  then,  may  we  behold  our  dust  and 
tdies  assumed  into  the  undivided  unity  of  Qod's  own  person, 
nd  admitted  to  dwell  here  as  an  inmate  under  the  same  roof! 
ttd  yet  in  the  midst  of  those  everlasting  burnings,  the  bush  to 
remain  imconsumed,  and  to  continue  fresh  and  green  for  ever- 
inore !  Yea,  how  should  not  we  with  Abraham  rejoice  to  see 
tliis  day,  wherein  not  only  our  nature,  id  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jraus,  is  found  to  dwell  for  ever  in  those  everlasting  burnings ; 
^  in  and  by  Him,  our  own  persons  also  are  brought  so  nigh 
^reunto,  that  God  doth  set  His  sanctuary  and  tabernacle 
>iDong  us,  and  dwell  with  us  (Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12 ;  Ezck.  xzxvii 
26,  27 ;  Eev.  xxL  3) ;  and,  which  is  much  more,  maketh  us 
^'urselves  to  be  the  house  (Heb.  iii  G),  and  the  habitation 
(£ph.  iL  22),  wherein  He  is  pleased  to  dwell  by  His  Spirit, 


me  throiiL^h  tli«'ir  wcnl:  that   tliov  all   may  l>e  one. 
Father,  art  in  njo,  and  I  in  i]u\',  that  they  also  may  1 
us;  that  the  world  may  believe  tJiat  thou  hast  sent  ir 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent 
hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me '  (John  rvii  2( 

DR  JOHN  ARBOWSMITH. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  had  many  masi 
probably  never  one  who  was  so  great  a  divine  as  ! 
ArrowsmitL*  He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminstei 
bly,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
tion  of  its  Catechisms.  His  two  principal  works,  the  " 
Catechetica  **  and  **  Theanthropos,**  are  amongst  the  i 
dons  legacies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  abounding 
thought,  fine  &ncy,  devotional  feeling,  often  ezpre» 
great  eloquence : — "  It  is  not  with  truth  as  with  flowei 
we  use  to  smell  at  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  so  thiG 
away.  But  for  necessary  truths — ^they  will  not  die 
hands.  They  are  not  like  flowers  :  they  are  like  gem 
capus  stones,  that  keep  a  lustre  firom  year  to  year, 

Blvmva.  •nininrr  on/)    rkin<vn^  "Va  mav  xtMxaw  fl«Avm   ^s*VkilA 
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XX  it  were  without  its  beams.  Ask  the  son,  If  it  did  not 
line  as  soon  as  it  was  created.  And  ask  the  fountain,  If  ever 
was  without  its  streams.  As  the  sim  was  never  without  its 
miDB,  nor  the  fountain  without  its  streams,  so  Gk>d  was  never 
ilhout  his  Son.  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Toid  was  with  Qod,  and  the  Word  was  Qod,'  both  co-existent 
od  elemaL**  ''The  person  offered  in  sacrifice  was  Qod  as 
rdl  as  man.  This  is  a  ground  whereupon  a  believer  may 
laDcnge  Satan  to  say  his  worst,  and  do  his  worst  Let  him 
pRsent  Qod  as  terrible  :  let  him  present  me  as  abominable  in 
tk  light  of  Qod  by  reason  of  my  sins  :  let  him  aggravate  the 
bo^  of  Qod's  displeasure,  and  the  height  and  depth,  and 
kogth  and  breadth  of  my  sins ;  I  grant  alL  And  against  all 
ttb  I  oppose  this  infinite  satis&ction  of  Christ.  Though  the 
jvtioe  of  Qod  cannot  be  bribed,  yet  it  may  be  satisfied.  Here 
ii  a  proportionable  satisfEtction  :  here  is  Qod  answering  Qod.** 

l^otD  fat  %nofD  tj^at  ti^ttt  fe  a  (Sot. 

'There  are  six  several  acts  which  every  man  of  understanding 
iiible  to  exert  in  a  way  of  contemplation  :  He  may  '  respicere,* 
'pmpicere,'  'suspicere,'  'despicere,'  'inspiccre,'  and  'circum- 
ipieere.'  Whosoever  shall  advisedly  exerdse  any  of  these  will 
vndonbtedly  meet  with  some  demonstrations  of  a  Deity;  much 
Sttre  if  he  be  industriously  conversant  in  them  alL 

"1.  If  he  do  '  respicere,'  look  backward  to  the  creation  of 
tite  world  (which  the  light  of  nature  will  tell  him  had  a  begin- 
i>ag),  he  will  see  and  understand  '  the  invisible  things  of  Qod 
hy  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Gk>d- 
^^*  as  Paul  speaks.  Basil,  therefore,  called  the  world  a 
^^ool,  wherein  reasonable  souls  are  taught  the  knowledge  of 
^^  In  a  musical  instrument,  when  we  observe  divers  strings 
i&Mt  in  a  harmony,  we  conclude  that  some  skilful  musician 
^>^  them.    When  we  see  thousands  of  men  in  a  field,  mar- 


unU'n'<l  as  to  make  a  Imok,  the  considcratinii  iRToof 
it  t'\i(li'iit  that  tln'ic  is  a  ronijMiscr,  l>y  wlmso  art  tli 
brought  into  such  a  frame.  Wlien  \vc  buhokl  a  fair  b 
we  conclude  it  bad  an  architect;  a  stately  ship,  well 
and  safely  conducted  to  the  port,  that  it  hath  a  pilot  I 
The  visible  world  is  such  an  instrument,  army,  watch 
building,  ship,  as  undeniably  argueth  a  God,  who  waf 
the  tuner,  general,  and  artificer,  the  composer,  architc 
pilot  of  it. 

"  2.  If  he  do  *  prospicere,'  look  forwards  to  the  i 
and  pimishments,  to  be  dispensed  in  another  world  (wl 
heathens*  Elysium  and  Tartarus  shew  them  to  have 
slight  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature),  he  cam 
acknowledge  some  supreme  Judge,  whom  they  are  dii 
by;  and  that  He  is  a  searcher  of  hearts,  wherein  piety  i 
do  chiefly  reside,  seeing  it  were  impossible  for  Him 
wise  to  pass  righteous  judgment  without  mistaking  g 
evil,  and  evil  for  good.  Some  discourses  of  Plato,  an 
verses  of  Menander,  besides  many  other  testimonies,  i 
appear  that  the  notion  of  these  things  was  entertained 
wiser  sort  both  of  philosophers  and  poets;  and  that 

tYiAv  YiAld   of  A  world   tn  cniriA  in  n.  fnnin  Anffi^.iATit.  tr 
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iae,  Bud  poweiful,  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  all  that  take 
otiee  of  them,  they  must  have  a  Maker  better,  holier,  wiser, 
lid  powdfuller  than  themselves,  seeing  the  cause  is  always 
lore  noble  than  the  effect,  and  hath  that  perfection  which  it 
ommnnicates  much  more  eminent  in  it8el£  If  there  be  devils, 
those  mischief  and  might  are  both  of  them  so  confessedly 
gwi,  there  must  needs  be  a  Qod  to  restrain  and  countermand 
dum,  else  the  woild  would  soon  be  turned  into  a  mere  hell, 
M  of  nothing  but  abominations  and  confiision. 

"4,  If  he  do  'despicere,*  look  downward  to  things  below 
kbiueli^  whose  nature  ia  inferior  to  that  of  man,  the  contem- 
fktion  of  elements,  plants,  and  brute  beasts,  will  extort  the 
confeasion  of  a  Deity.  '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
vd  the  firmament  shewcth  his  handiwork.'  Nor  these  alone, 
tUch  have  so  much  of  magnificence  in  them,  but  the  least  fly, 
if  it  could  be  anatomised,  would  be  found  to  have  in  it  more 
iirades  than  parts;  such  proportion  of  members,  distinc- 
ion  of  offices,  correspondence  of  instruments,  as  speaketh  the 
hfinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker.  Well  might  Job 
^,ashe  did,  '  Ask  now  the  beasts, and  they  shall  teach  thee; 
lad  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee :  or  speak  to 
tkeaith,  and  it  shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
Ul  declare  unto  thee.  Who  knoweth  not  in  all  these  that 
k  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  V 

"  5.  If  he  do  *  inspiccre,'  look  within  himself,  and  that 
tiOier  to  the  composition  of  his  body,  or  to  the  dictates  of  his 
bQnadence.  We  are  so  *  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,'  that 
fte  great  physician  Qalen,  though  an  heathen,  being  amazed  at 
fte  wisdom  which  he  discovered  in  the  Aiunc  of  every  member 
ii  nun's  body,  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  but  fell  to  prais- 
^  the  Creator  in  an  hymn.  As  for  conscience,  there  is  nothing 
itore  common  than  for  wicked  men,  after  the  commission  of 
pm  nns,  to  be  inwardly  tormented  and  affrighted  by  reason 
^lomewhat  it  suggests,  the  substance  whereof  is,  that  there  is 
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a  Qod,  and  that  He  will  judge  tliem  for  what  they  hate  dona 
Calvin  tells  us  of  a  certain  profane  fellow  who  was  ranting  it 
his  inn,  and  blasphemously  wresting  that  of  the  Psalmist, '  Th» 
heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  earth  hath  he  gifeo 
to  the  children  of  men/  as  if  Qod  left  us  to  do  what  we  M 
upon  earth,  confining  Himself  and  His  providence  to  the 
heavens,  thereby,  as  far  as  he  openly  durst,  disavowing  a 
Deity ;  whereupon  he  was  struck  suddenly  with  extreme  ttv* 
ments  in  his  body,  and  began  to  cry  out,  *  O  Gkxi,  0  Goi' 
So  natural  it  is  even  for  the  worst  of  mankind  to  acknowledgs 
a  Gkxl  in  their  extremities,  and  for  others  more  ingeniumik 
even  among  those  that  want  Scripture-light  (as  Tertullian  ha& 
observed),  to  be  firequently  saying,  'God  seeth;  I  commend ik 
to  Gk)d;  Gk)d  will  recompense;'  which  drew  firom  him  m 
exclamation  that  must  be  warily  understood,  '  Oh,  the  teifr 
mony  of  a  soul  naturally  Christian !' 

"  6.  If  he  do  *  circumspicere,'  look  round  about  him  to  tht 
various  occurrences  in  the  world ;  the  great  deliverances  voudh 
safed  to  some,  the  great  calamities  brought  upon  others,  both 
beyond  all  expectation.  '  The  Lord  is,'  and  cannot  but  bc^ 
*  known  by  the  judgments  which  He  executeth ;'  so  by  tin 
blessings  which  He  bestowcth.  Who  can  see  a  Daniel  rescued 
from  reasonable  lions,  unreasonable  men,  a  Moees  pfe* 
served  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  a  Noah  in  a  deluge  d 
waters,  others  in  a  fiimace  of  fire — who  can  behold  » 
Pharaoh  plagued,  an  Herod  eaten  up  with  worms,  an  Adu- 
tophel  making  away  himself,  a  Judas  bursting  asunder  in  tlie 
midst — and  not  cry  out,  as  it  is  in  the  Psalm,  '  Verily  there  i* 
a  reward  for  the  righteous,  doubtless  there  is  a  God  thit 
judgetH  the  earth  V  We  meet  with  a  passage  in  AtheuBO^ 
not  unworthy,  as  I  conceive,  to  be  taken  notice  o^  and 
recorded  here.  When  at  a  public  meeting  in  some  {dace  d 
receipt,  a  beam  of  the  house  suddenly  falling  had  dashed  out 
the  brains  of  a  notoriously  wicked  man  in  the  si^t  of  mmy 
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bfrtaiMkiB  to  whom  he  was  known,  one  Stratonicus  brake  out 
into  a  speech  so  emphatical  in  the  Greek,  as  it  can  hardly  be 
tnnalated  without  much  loss,  yet  take  it  thus  :  '  Sirs,*  said  he, 
'the  beam  of  li^t  which  I  have  convinceth  me  that  there  is 
iOod;  if  any  of  you  be  otherwise  minded,  this  beam  of  wood 
■ay  suffice  to  beget  in  him  the  same  persuasion.' 


>  It 


t 


Snsuffictntcs  ot  Morlbig  Sctence. 

*  It  is  insufficient  to  render  men  either  holy  or  happy.  For 
wken  the  worldly-wise  have  dived  into  the  bottom  of  Nature's 
Mk,  they  are  able  to  bring  up  from  thence,  instead  of  these 
feirls  of  price,  nothing  but  hands-full  of  shells  and  gravel 
Inowledge,  indeed,  and  good  parts  managed  by  grace,  are  like 
the  rod  in  Moses'  hand,  wonder-workers;  but  turn  to  ser- 
pents when  they  are  cast  upon  the  ground,  and  employed  in 
fromoting  earthly  designs.  Learning  in  religious  hearts,  like 
}%Bt  gold  in  the  Israelites'  ear-rings,  is  a  most  precious  oma- 
lient  j  but  if  men  pervert  it  to  base  wicked  ends,  or  begin  to 
luke  an  idol  of  it,  as  they  did  a  golden  calf  of  their  ear-rings, 
it  then  becomes  an  abomination.  Doubtless  these  later  times, 
vberein  so  many  knowing  men  are  of  a  filthy  conversation, 
aod  have  joined  feet  of  clay  to  their  heads  of  gold,  would  have 
afforded  good  store  of  additional  observations  to  him  that 
wrote  tl^e  famous  book  concerning  *  The  Vanity  of  Sciences,' 
vliich  appeareth  in  nothing  more  than  their  inability  to  pro- 
dnoe  suitable  deportment  in  such  as  enjoy  them,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  solid  foundation  laid  for  true  happiness. 
"Wherefore  bethink  thyself  at  length,  O  deluded  world, 
nd  write  over  all  thy  school-doors,  '  Let  not  the  wise  man 
^oiy  in  his  wisdom;'  over  all  thy  court-gates,  'Let  not  the 
wi|^ty  man  glory  in  his  might;'  over  all  thy  exchanges  and 
^Mmks, '  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches.'  Write  upon 
ttiy  looking-glasses  that  of  Bathsheba,  '  Favour  is  deceitful, 

2o 
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and  beauty  is  yain;'  upon  thy  mews  Add  artilleiy-yatdB  tiMcf 
tiie  Ptahnist,  'Ood  deHghteth  not  in  the  strength  cf  ill  hort^ 
he  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  iton;*  upon  \kjU- 
temBf  inns,  and  alehouses,  that  of  Solomon, '  Wine  isamodEff, 
strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thexebfil 
not  wise;'  upon  thy  magazines  and  wardrobes,  that  of  m 
Saviour,  ^  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  ifhm 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt^  and  where  thieves  break  throa^ 
and  steal'  Write  upon  thy  counting-houses  that  of  Habakknk; 
'  Wo  to  him  that  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his,  how  kmgl 
and  to  him  that  ladeth  himself  with  thick  day;*  thy  pfa^- 
houses  that  of  Paul,  '  Lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  <t 
Qod  ;*  thy  banqueting-houses  that  of  the  same  Holy  apolli^ 
'  Meats  for  the  belly  and  the  belly  for  meats,  but  Qod  ahal 
destroy  both  them  and  it;*  yea,  upon  all  thine  accommodi* 
tions  that  of  the  Preacher,  'All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.' 


I  n 


NEHEHIAH  ROGERS. 

A  contemporary  and  neighbour  of  Arrowsmith  was  Ndi^ 
miah  Rogers  ;  for  ho  was  "  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Mes* 
sing  in  Essex,**  and  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  But  where  he  was  bort 
and  when  he  died,  we  cannot  tell ;  although,  from  the  sflenei 
of  Neale  and  the  other  Nonconformist  historians,  we  saittS» 
that  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Bestoration.  For  flocl 
acquaintance  as  we  have  with  '^  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Qroflt* 
(in  lus  Bibliotheca,  Watts  prints  it  ^Lost  Gk>at,*'  natnitPf 
enough,  as  it  comes  immediately  after  ^  The  Parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  **),  and  the  other  pithy  publications  of  this  hoia^ 
and  viTacious  divine,  we  arc  indebted  to  a  Mend  learned  li 
the  best  literature  of  that  fruittbl  time.  Among  the  passed 
whidi  he  has  marked  out  for  us;  wo  select  the  two  tri- 
lowiiig>— 


BtUgence. 
hft  bfeBsing  of  Qod  dotb  so  Mow  it^  tbat  moie  bove  been 
honoogaMe  by  their  diligence  than  by  their  birth.  'The 
if  tbe  diligent  maketh  rich,'  saith  SoloQion,  and  in  anotfaec 
'The  aoul  of  thediligent  ahall  be  made  &t;'  and  elsewhere, 
liand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear  rule/  From  semranta  many 
(Town  to  be  masters,  fromhirelings  tobeofficerai,  through 
iiligence — as  we  see  in  Jacob,  Joseph,  David,  with  many 
Witness  also  the  Bomans,  who  raised  their  common- 
I  thereby,  and  stood  not  upon  terms  of  blood :  some  of 
were  fetched  from  the  plough;  some  from  other,  places 
and  base.  Cicero,  Fabius,  Quintius,  and  others,  witness 
things.  Justinius,  of  a  diligent  herd-boy  became  a  dili- 
ioldier;  of  a  diligent  soldier,  a  great  commander;  of  a 
ander,  the  emperor  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  best 
ings  of  Hungary  were  derived  from  Lechus  the  Second^ 
^as  a  husbandman,  in  remembrance  whereof  he  caused 
xxicn  soles  or  shoes  to  be  reserved  in  his  castle,  for  all 
ity  to  remember  how,  and  in  what  sort,  he  came  first 
ourt  And,  if  we  should  come  nearer  home,  how  many 
» and  bishops  of  this  land,  of  mean  descent,  have  risen  to 
ir  by  it  1  Thus  diligence  is  ever  accompanied  with  a 
Qg,  which  should  it  miss  of  here,  yet  it  shall  have  a  sure 
d  from  GkxL  If  through  thy  diligence  thy  five  talents  be 
ten,  over  ten  cities  Qod  will  make  thee  ruler, 
s  for  the  brand  of  infamy  and  disgrace  that  is  set  upon 
^ence  and  sloth,  it  is  very  great.  ^He  that  is  negligent  in 
lainess,'  saith  Solomon,  'is  the  brother  of  a  waster'  (Proy« 
9);  that  is,  he  shall  as  certainly  (though  it  may  be  not  so 
ily)  come  to  misery  and  poverty.  And  (Prov.  zxiL  29), 
in  diligent  in  his  business  shall  stand  before  king3,  ha 
not  stand  before  mean  men;'  as  if  he  should  say  (for  the 
lesis  notes  as  much),  such  as  are  not  diligent  shall  have 
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the  baser  and  meaner  sort  their  companions,  and  be  clothed 
with  rags  instead  of  robes;  as  he  also  speaketh  in  another 
place.   Oh,  then,  let  us  fall  in  love  with  diligence !    Which  way 
can  we  cast  our  eyes  and  want  arguments  ?   Look  up  to  heaven, 
and  without  diligence  no  getting  thither;  for  that  crown  m 
must  run,  and  strive,  and  work.      Look  down  to  hell,  and 
without  diligence  no  escaping  that;  prayers  and  tears  miufe 
help  to  quench  those  flames.     Look  upon  the  earth,  and  with- 
out diligence  no  blessing  can  be  hoped  for  from  it.     God  speed 
the  plough !  let  the  land  miss  his  tillage,  and  where  is  the  i&> 
crease  ?  but  the  oftener  it  is  turned,  compassed,  and  ploughed^ 
the  surer  it  proves  to  the  husbandman's  content 

"  Wc  read  in  story  of  one  Furius  Cresinus,  a  Koman,  who  im 
accused  of  witchcraft  in  drawing  away  the  fat  of  other  men^ 
land  into  his  own,  for  that  every  year  he  had  great  crops,  and 
his  neighbours  small  or  none  :  this  they  thought  came  by  en- 
chantment, and  thereof  he  was  questioned  in  judgment  Tbft 
poor  man  brings  with  him  all  his  tools  of  husbandry,  hea^ 
mattocks,  weighty  ploughshares,  full-fed  oxen,  all  his  irooi 
much  bigger  and  stronger  than  his  neighbours*,  and,  lastly,  lus 
daughter,  a  strong  and  big  maid,  who  was  his  helper  in  hii 
business,  and  setting  all  these  before  his  judges  and  accuse 
cried  out  in  these  words,  '  Hsec  sunt,  Quiritos,  veneficia  mea  1 
This  daughter,  these  oxen,  these  tools,  are  the  instrumentB  of 
my  witchcraft,  and  besides  these  I  use  none,  and  these  with 
diligence  I  apply.  Tliis  is  the  way  to  have  great  and  good  crop! 
both  of  grain  and  grace.  If  thou  lay  thy  hand  with  diligenoe 
to  the  plough,  and  have  fitting  instruments.  But  withal,  eW 
with  the  ploughman  be  looking  up  upon  the  sun ;  and  with  the 
pilot,  who,  as  he  holdeth  his  }iand  upon  the  stem,  hath  his  efe 
upon  the  star.  For  it  is  good  ground,  a  good  husbandmtti 
and  Qod*s  blessing,  that  brings  good  crops  whether  for  soul  or 
body." 


\ 


I 


1  comes  far  short  t>f  due  righteousness.     Tlie  mind  is 
Eph.  V.  8),  vain  (Eph.  iv.  17,  L^),  foolisli  (Titus  iii.  3), 
(Col.  ii.  18).     Tho  memory  is  weak  and  feeble,  apt  to 
;ood  (1  Cor.  ii.  14),  strong  to  ovil,  yea,  altogether  averse 
lellious  (Jer.  zviiL  12,  and  xUy.  16, 17).  The  consdenoe 
(Tittts  TL  I5}f  benumbed  (£ph.  iv.  19),  tnrmoiled  (John. 
1  John  iiL  10)^  doubting  (Bom.  xiv.  23),  erroneous; 
t,  19»  20 ;  John  xvi  2),  superstitiouB  (Matt  zv.  2,  3). 
idotiona  are  all  unruly  and  disordered  {QvlL  v.  24 ;  James 
i,  3).     Our  joy,  our  fear,  our  hope,  our  love,  Ac,  are. 
[j  and  unholily  moved  in  us,  being  carried  after  evil: 
lawful  objects;  or. not  contained  within  due  limits,  for 
orner  and  measure  of  them.    And  thus^  likewise,  the: 
rs  of  man's  body,  they  are  now  become  instruments, 
either  to  stir  up  sin  in  the  soul  (Oen.  iiL  6,  and  vL  2 ; 
r.  28,  29),  or  else  to  execute  it,  being  conceived  (Rom. 
19,  and  Horn.  iiL  13),  where  we  see  the  apostle  proves, 
m  induction  of  particulars :  '  Their  throat  is  an  open, 
ire;   with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit;   the 
of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing . 
temess:  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood:  destruction 
isery  are  in  all  their  ways: — ^there  is  no  fear  of  Qod 
their  eyes^'  &c    And  thus  he  who  by  creation  was  but. 
I  lower  than  the  ai^gels  is  now  d^raded  and  become 
han  the  lowest  creature,  and  being  put  in  the  balance 
hem  will  be  found  lighter  than  they.     He  is  become. 
e  beasts  that  perish  (Ps.  zliz.  20),  yea^  inferior  unto 
they  arc  his  schoolmaster  and  preferred  before  him  (Isa. 
er.  viiL  7).    Neither  is  he  degraded  only  beneath  pro- 
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fitable,  but  also  the  unprofitable  creatures,  and  is  piit  in  the 
balance  with  vipers  (Matt.  iii.  7),  serpents  and  adders  (Pi 
IviiL  4,  5),  roaring  Hons  and  evening  wolves  (Zeph.  iii  3),  inl 
with  bears  robbed  of  their  whelps  (Prov.  xvii  12).  And  not 
holding  out  weight  with  these,  he  is  compared  to  things  of  an 
inferior  nature:  as  trees  (Matt.  iiL  10,  and  vii  18),  to  thom 
(Luke  vi  44),  to  leaves  (Isa.  bdv.  6),  to  reeds  (Matt  xL  7 ;  Ifli 
xxxvL  6),  to  thistles  (2  Kings  xiv.  9),  to  grass  (Isa.  xL  6, 7). 
Still  he  is  found  too  light,  and  therefore  compared  with  thingi 
yet  more  base :  as  chaff  (PsaL  L  5),  dross  (Isa.  i  22 ;  Prov.  xxfi 
23),  lead  and  tin  (Ezck.  xxii  18).  And  yet  wanting,  the  H<^ 
Qhost  descends  to  things  more  vile,  comparing  him  to  a  potto'i 
vessel  (Isa.  bdv.  8),  yea,  to  such  a  vessel  as  is  for  a  dishonoa^ 
able  use  (Ilom.  ix  21),  and  unto  (not  so  good)  sherds  ani 
broken  vessels,  good  for  notliing  (Ps.  ii  8),  to  earth  (Jer.  xxii 
29,  Heb.  vL  7),  to  dung,  the  rottenest  and  vilest  earth  (Job 
XX.  7),  to  dust  and  ashes  (Gen.  xviiL  27).  With  these  man  ii 
not  found  able  to  he  in  balance,  wherefore  he  is  brought  inta 
com2)arison  with  smoke  (Ps.  ciL  4,  and  xxxviL  20),  and  doodi 
without  water  carried  about  of  the  winds  (Jude  12);  witli 
water  (Rev.  xvil  1,  15),  and  with  one  drop  of  a  bucket  (la 
xl.  15);  with  foam  upon  the  waters  (Hosea  x.  7);  witha  veiy 
vapour  which  api)careth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanifllwth 
away  (James  iv.  14).  Still  these  are  with  the  heaviest:  put 
him  into  the  balance  with  things  more  light,  as  with  a  druB 
in  the  night  (Job  xx.  8),  with  a  tale  that  is  told  (Ps.  xc:  1), 
with  a  shadow  thcit  pasacth  away,  and  continueth  not  (H 
cxliv.  4,  Job  xiv.  2),  and  yet  he  cannot  bear  it.  \VTiat  we^rt* 
shall  we  next  put  into  the  scales  ?  There  is  nothing  left  M 
iLS  then  weigh  him  with  nothing,  and  we  shall  find  that  iB 
nations  upon  earth  are  less  than  nothing,  vanity  (Isa.  xL  17)i 
yea,  they  are  lighter  than  vanity,  as  David  testifieth  (Pa  IxS- 
9),  *  Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  higk 
degree  are  a  lie;  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  altcigetbtf 
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than  Tinity.'  Would  you,  then,  have  man's  just  weight  f 
Nivid  giTea  it  to  yon,  If  you  put  men  of  all  degrees,  high  and 
iWy  in  one  balance,  and  vanity  in  the  other,  they  will  mount 
p  (as  the  word  imports),  that  is,  be  lighter  than  vanity  itself; 
at  if  you  put  a  lie  in  the  one  scale  and  them  in  the  other, 
len  yon  have  their  just  weight  to  a  hair;  for  all  men  are 
■18,  yea^  a  lie  itself     And  thus  our  weight  is  gone.** 

WALTEB  CRADOCK.* 

This  fervid  and  warm-hearted  Welshman  was  for  some  time 
aimster  of  Allhallows,  London;  but  his  chief  work  was 
done  in  the  principality,  where  he  was  the  means  of  turn- 
iig  multitudes  from  darkness  to  light,  and  amongst  others 
tte  illustrious  Vavasor  PowelL  Some  will  fear  that  the  state- 
ants  in  the  following  sermon  are  too  free  and  imguarded;  but 
't  must  be  remembered  that  the  preacher's  object  is  single. 
Be  is  anxious,  for  the  time  being,  to  keep  the  eye  of  his 
ttdience  directed  solely  to  the  goodwill,  the  graciousness,  the 
lodHke  munificence  of  mercy  in  the  gospel ;  and  we  believe 
te  many  would  be  both  hoHer  and  happier  men  if  they 
hoked  more  in  that  sunward  direction.  At  all  events,  it  is 
Bteresting  to  know  the  kind  of  preaching  which  was  owned 
fiom  on  high  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls  in  London  and 
Wifes  two  himdred  years  ago.t 

(EUb  Stbinss  from  fl^eafaen  to  tfie  OSotst  of  Sinners  on 

Sartfy. 

"Qo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.* 

**%6  word  gospel  is  the  old  English  word  God-spel,  that  is, 
9^  speech,  good  news,  good  hearing,  good  tidings ;  and  in  a 

**  Bonin  MonmonthBhire,  1600  ;  died,  1659. 

t  We  have  preferred  the  ueefid  abridgement  i^ven  in  the  "Stirling 
'^*^''  No  416,  to  the  more  diffuae  origiaal. 
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grace,  aad  Balyatioi^  by.  Jesus  Clunst 

'<  J^  the  Old  TeaUment  there  w?M,ai  little^ gpape)  in  tbaBBlk-. 
pbedea,  andgoqpelin  the  si^crifiQesi  apd  gp^el^ii^.tbit.TriiiQQih 
but  law  mingled  with  the  gospel.  III  the  New;  IMiaipilti 
espedaily  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Chiist,  when  hs  W( 
up  to  heaven^  there  was  perfect  gospel  or  only  good;  nein  ui 
glad  tidings,  for  the  bad  news  were  now  all  gone.  And  so  it 
is  to  be  understood  here,  '  Gk>  preach  the  gospel'  As  if  Hb 
should  say,  '  I  do  not  bid  you  go  and  give  theip,  now  gpod 
news  and  then  bad,  a  little  of  the  law  and  a  little  of  the  ge^flig 
but  go  preach  the  gotpd  emphatically,  that  which  is  meqUft 
purely  gospel;  for  now  Christ  is  risen,  aiid  tha.  gOffjfA  i|i  ih 
purity  and  simplicity  is  erected.' 

<<  <  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature^,'  saitb  Christ  IM 
is,  I  will  now  have  no  distinction  of  peraonai  I  do  not  not 
say,  Take  heed  of  the  way  of  the  Samaritaos;  but  go  iddA 
way  you  will;  go  to  the  Qentiles^  to  sinners,  to  any  man  41 
woman  that  you  call  creatures,  barbarians,  Scythians^  boncLaft 
free;  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  them;  bring  them  iftk 
tidings,  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  brought  life^  and  grace,  and  idri 
vation  freely  for  theuL  So  that  I  come  to  this  lesson,  'tUII 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  contains  nothing  but  glad  tidii^ 
good  news  even  to  the  worst  of  sinners.* 

"  Creatures  that  were  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  calkd 
men  and  women,  yet  glad  tidings  are  to  be  preached  to  tlM% 
saith  Christ  Tlic  muiLstry  of  the  gospel,  if  rightly  dispeuM 
doth  not  contaiQ  a  little  of  good  news  in  it,  but  perfect  good 
news  to  the  heart  of  the  worst  of  sinners.  For  this  is  the  piO' 
per  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  The  lawspoib 
good  news  only  to  tlic  righteous — '  If  thou  dpest  well,  thflii 
shalt  be  rewarded."  It  speaks  well  to  the  righteous  man,  a>,* 
righteous  man.  But  the  gospel  is  quite  contrary.  The  pnp^ 
object  of  aU  the  good  that  the  gospel  brii)|;^  ia^ta  a  nm*** 
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r;  not  as  a  regenerate  man,  or  a  righteous  many  or  a 
le  man — ^but  as  a  sinner.  And  here  is  the  excellency  of 
jBpel — the  more  sinfol  any  man  is,  the  more  suitable  the 
I  is  to  him;  the  more  sin  abounds,  grace  abounds  much 
;  therefore,  you  read  that  they  that  had  the  benefit  of  the 
I  are  they  that  are  called  imgodly-^'  He  justifieth  the 
tty.'  They  are  called  '  aliens,  strangers,  enemies,  without 
^,  the  chief  of  sinners.'  Thus  to  enemies,  aliens, 
jers,  lost  ones,  imrighteous,  ungodly,  and  the  like,  the 
1  brings  perfect  good  news — ^glad  tidings  of  life,  and 
,  and  salvation,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

lie  gospel  holds  forth  to  poor  sinners  that  there  is  a  love, 
emal  love,  an  infinite  love,  in  Gkxl's  breast  to  them.  A 
Doi^t  think  that  God  would  hate  such  ao  one  as  I  am ; 
eason  would  think  that  love  should  proceed  from  some^ 
amiable  in  the  object,  some  beauty  or  bounty ;  but  Qod 
ne  to  be  wicked  and  sinful,  and  therefore  reason  would 
that  Gkxl  must  damn  me,  world  without  end.  The 
1  comes  to  such  a  sinner,  and  tells  him  that  the  case  is 
wise.  It  is  not  so,  poor  sinful  man  or  woman ;  and  though 
bates  sin  above  all  things  in  heaven  or  hell,  yet  God  loved 
knowing  what  thou  wert.  God  hath  an  infinite,  special 
x>  thy  poor  soul,  yet  hates  thy  sin :  ^  God  so  loved  the 
I  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.'  There  was  a  love 
id,  out  of  which  He  gave  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  die  for 
This,  the  gospel,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  it,  reveals  to  the 
soul — *  When  I  was  an  enemy  to  God,  He  was  my  friend ; 
I  hated  Him,  He  loved  me  ;  nay,  before  I  was,  God  had 
^ts  of  an  infinite,  eternal  love  to  me.* 
rhe  gospel  holds  forth  to  a  sinner,  that  as  God  had  an 
te  love  towards  him,  so  it  was  not  a  cold  love  that  ended 
thing  ;  but  out  of  this  love  God  would  send  His  Son  Jesus 
st  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
dplee  of  the  gospel,  that  the  Father  out  of  His  love  sent 


Ill   uiiu  Hill  111  u   DC'caiuc   luir   suriaj,  it  [)uuiiu   peiiioii  lur 
aJvui-Htt.',  a  si'i'.md  A<laiii.     All  these  arc  good  news  tc 
sinners,  every  part  of  them. 

"  Then  the  gospel  tells  you  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  di 
our  sins,  so  He  rose  again  for  our  justification ;  wlierel9[ 
sinners  aro  assured  that  they  are  justified  and  £reed  ^ 
their  sins,  and  whereby  they  shall  rise  to  grape  h^r^  i 
gloiy  hereafter.  Every  titt)e  of  this  is  glad  ^iding^  U 
sinners. 

'<  Then  the  gospel  t«ells  you  that,  aftqr  His  ijesonreolK 
conversed  with  His  disciplee^  giving  them  instnictioii 
they  should  order  the  churches  of  God,  and  preach  the 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that  He  went  up  into  heaven,  t 
soon  as  He  came  there,  sent  His  Holy  Spirit  to  us  to  «| 
to  Himself,  to  be  our  intelligencer,  to  make  known  the 
of  Christ  to  us,  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  comfort  up 
distresses ;  that  when  He  went  up  to  heaven,  He  ma^ 
for  poor  sinners  to  come  there,  and  that  there  He  intc 
for  us,  and  succours  us,  and  pities  us,  who  are  in  the  i 
He  once  was;  that  in  due  time  He  will  come  agua 
heaven  as  He  went,  and  bring  a  crown  wi^h  Him,  and  i 
all  His  people's  enemies,  and  give  them  the  same  gloi 
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Mik  a  lrilOlMafb0  laiA  «oittfortablej  «Dd  Eftve^  aaid  ^ 

*  WlMil  fllie  giGl^d  eommiuidB  anything,  it  doth  not  bid  yon 
dt  than,  or  dfie  you  shall  be  damned,  as  the  law  did,  but  the 
gObpel  saiih  thitt — Thoti  poor  dnmkard,  or  thon  prond  woman, 
kn  !■  a  gndons  €k)d  that  htith  loved  yon,  and  hath  sent 
Josuft  Christ  to  die  fbr  yon ;  here  is  everlasting  redemption 
and  salvation  by  Him,  just  because  you  are  sinners,  and  for 
no  dtte  reason  in  the  world.  Thus  the  gospel  speaks.  And 
tfaesd  ioe  no  bad  news  to  hear  of  my  duty — ^to  hear  that  the 
Lsfd  Jesus  Christ  commands  me — ^when  I  see  salvation  sure. 
I  wotic  not  for  life  as  those  under  the  law,  for  the  law  is  a 
*  voice  of  words'  (Heb.  adi  10).  So  I  see  salvation  is  sure, 
hH  and  dimnation  shut  out^  Gkxi  my  Father,  and  I  his  child. 

I  am  in  Itn  everlasting  covenant,  and  there  is  nothing  in  heaven 
or  hdl  that  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God. 
How  I  am  redeemed  from  mine  enemies,  and  without  fear,  as 
1»  Seriptoie  saith,  why  should  I  not  serve  Him,  and  study 
A  do  what  He  commands  me  f  When  the  gospel  bids  thee 
%  it  gives  thee  power  to  do.  It  is  not  a  voice  of  words,  as 
ttit  on  Mount  SinaL     That  had  a  voice,  but  gave  no  power. 

II  gave  no  strength,  and  the  people  were  not  able  to  hear  the 
lN)td.  Bat  the  voice  of  the  gospel  is  a  voice  of  power. 
Aenftyre,  whatever  the  gospel  commands,  it  gives  a  sweet 
yoirer  to  t^  heart  to  do  the  same ;  and  then  it  is  no  bad 
inn.  If  a  man  bid  me  pay  a  thousand  pounds  to  my  neigh- 
hnr^  and  give  me  a  thousand  pounds  in  my  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  do  it 

"  Some  man  will  say,  the  gospel,  for  the  most  part,  brings 
good  news;  but  then  it  is  only  if  I  believe.  To  answer  this 
—if  the  gospel  held  forth  Christ  and  salvation  only  to  those 
tittt  believe,  it  were  little  better  tidings  than  the  law.  But  the 
gospel  saith  not^  Bring  faith  with  thee,  and  then  here  is  all 
grace  and  salvation.     No;  the  gospel  expects  not  that  any 
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consider  wjicre  i  siiaii  nave  a  vessel  lo  carry  n  uome- 
.sliall  liave  faith  to  rrccive  it;  but  it  carries  tlie  ve>se 
and  1  go  and  take  the  promise  ;  and  by  the  Holy  Sj 
same  gospel  that  brought  the  grace  will  work  faith, 
were  as  harsh  as  the  law.  Therefore,  never  stand  < 
fidth;  for  He  that  gives  grace  and  salvation  will  w< 
(Eph.  il  8). 

"  This,  then,  is  the  door  of  the  gospel,  the  very  entt 
Christian  religion,  the  first  stone  in  the  Christian 
There  is  a  kind  of  devotion  and  profession;  but  it  is 
according  to  the  gospel     K  you  would  walk  accordii 
gospel,  learn  this  lesson  first,  that  God  gives  life  and 
through  Christ  to  sinners  as  sinners.     Though  they 
hearted,  backsliding,  the  chief  of  sinners,  yet,  as  Ion 
be  sinners,  and  but  sinners,  they  may  always  look  u] 
Christ,  and  salvation  in  His  hand  ready  to  be  bestov 
them.     This  is  a  truth  that  thou  must  learn,  and  be 
of  Qod,  or  else  thou  canst  not  go  one  step  into  the  i 
of  the  gospel;  for,  beloved,  till  you  know  and  learn 
will  be  like  men  in  the  dark,  you  will  be  groping  I 
JesuS)  but  you  will  never  be  grafted  into  Him,  you  ^ 
be  knit  to  Christ." 


i»irtliplacc  of  Jlichard  iJaxtcr  was  Eaton-ronstantine,  a 
.'  near  tlio  foot  of  the  Wrckin,  in  Slirop.shiiv,  aiul  not 
oni    the   Sovcni.      Here  his  fatlicr  had   a  small   estate,  »  I 

'  involved  in  debt,  and  here  the  most  famous  of  the 
mformists  was  bom  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's'  day, 
nber  12,  1615,  during  the  time  of  public  worship. 
one  of  his  controversial  works  Baxter  has  given  a  vivid 
e  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  native  dich 
"  The  people  were  of  two  sorts.  The  generality  seemed 
id  nothing  seriously  but  the  body  and  the  world ;  they 
to  church,  and  would  answer  the  parson  in  responds,  and 
i  go  to  dinner,  and  then  to  play.  They  never  prayed  in 
hmilies,  but  some  of  them  going  to  bed  would  say  over 
reed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some  of  them  the  '  Hail 
'    All  the  year  long  not  a  serious  word  of  holy  things, 

life  to  come,  that  I  could  hear  of,  proceeded  from  them. 

read  not  the  Scripture,  nor  any  good  book  or  catechism. 

»f  them  could  read,  or  had  a  Bible.     They  were  of  two 

The  greater  part  were  good  husbands,  as  they  called 

and  savoured  of  nothing  but  their  business  or  interest 
i  world  :  the  rest  were  drunkards ;  most  were  swearers, 
lot  equally.     Both  sorts  seemed  utter  strangers  to  any 


nu.  Tli'.'V  would  -()  to  tjH.'  next  ]>an<li  (.'huiTli  io 
.scjniiun  wJU'U  tlu-}'  hail  iioiio  at  tliuir  own  ;  woiilvl  r 
Scripture  on  tlic  Lord's  day  when  others  -were  j 
These  were,  where  I  lived,  about  the  number  of  two  < 
fiunilies  in  twenty,  and  these  by  the  rest  were  called  P 
and  derided  as  hypocrites  and  predsmnB,  that  would  t 
them  to  be  holy.  Yet  not  one  of  them  ever  iBcrapl 
foimity  to  bishops,  liturgy, "or  ceremonies;  and  it  waf 
conformable  ministers  that  they  went  firom  home  to  hei 
The  neighbourhood  was  all  that  Queen  Elizabeth  c 
James  could  have  wished;  or,  if  it  exceeded  her  M 
allowance,  '^two  preachers  enough  for  ono  county,**  i 
plying  with  her  kinsman's  Book  of  Sports,  it  shewed 
oess  of  loyalty.  The  May-pole  was  erected  beside  a  gr 
near  the  dwelling  of  Baxter's  £Ekther,  and  as  soon  as  the 
had  rushed  through  the  morning  prayer,  the  congr 
tmned  out  to  the  village-green,  and  the  dancing  began, 
intermissions  at  meal-time,  it  continued  till  dusk,  ami 
householders,  like  the  elder  Baxter,  trying  to  instnu 
fimiilies,  were  sadly  disturbed  by  the  pipe  and  the  tab 
the  shouts  of  unhallowed  revelry.     And  if  any  seri 

!• J  •_  xi..  _i ;j. ij  T ji__"i-- rt-^j  x_   At-- 
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id  were  an  mctor^  who  left  the  stage  for  the  pulpit^  an 
's  derlcy  who  had  sotted  himself  into  such  poverty 
was  obliged  to  take  orders  for  a  maintenance,  and 
characters,  ''who  read  common  prayer  on  Sunday  and 
j%,  and  tippled  on  the  week  days,  and  whipped  the 
en  they  were  drunk,  so  that  we  changed  them  very 

st  these  adverse  influences  Baxter  spent  his  childhood. 
Q  the  Lord's  day,  as  he  heard  the  merry  music,  he 
dth  a  secret  impatience  to  join  the  pastime,  and,  in 
of  better  knowledge,  he  often  robbed  orchards,  told 
I  gambled  with  his  play-fellows  for  little  sums  of 

But  on  the  whole  his  consdence  was  tender.  His 
solemn  exhortations,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
,0  restrain  him  from  evil ;  and  an  earthquake,  which 
1  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  impressed  his  mind 
wfiil  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  God."  But  it  was  not 
v-as  about  fifteen  that  these  impressions  deepened  and 
finite.  With  some  other  boys  he  had  been  stealing 
and,  whilst  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  more  than 

disquiet,  he  read  a  very  awakening  book,  called 

"Resolution."  Its  earnest  appeals  brightened  to 
ehension  many  truths  with  which  he  had  before  been 
;  and  they  so  brought  home  to  his  thoughts  the  folly 
ig,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  weight  of 
semal,  that  for  many  a  day  he  moved  about  carrying 

of  anxiety  and  foreboding  within.  The  little  book 
k  him  up  in  a  valley  of  trouble,  but  as  yet  there  had 
in   his  Achor  no  door  of  hope.      Bunny,  like  his 

original.  Parsons,  dwelt  little  on  the  love  of  Gk)d, 
work  of  Christ.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  gloomy 
ire  came  to  the  door  a  poor  pedlar  selling  books.  His 
iefly  consisted  of  ballads,  but  he  had  one  good  book, 
braised  Reed,"  by  Dr  Richard  Sibbs.     The  dder  Baxter 
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bought  it^  and  ^to  his  son  it  proved  an  opportune  evangeiisL 
In  the  pages  of  this  wise,  gentle,  and  richly  Scriptural  theob* 
gian,  he  began  to  sec  the  grace  of  God,  and  his  own  obliga- 
tions to  the  Friend  of  sinners ;  and  the  perusal  of  one  of 
Perkins's  works,  lent  him  by  a  servant,  helped  to  extend  his- 
views  and  establish  his  faith.  ''And  thus,'*  as  he  teUsua, 
"  without  any  means  but  books,  was  God  pleased  to  resolTe 
me  for  Himself."  Xor  is  it  wonderful  that,  as  he  elsewhere 
remarks,  "  the  use  that  God  made  of  books  above  ministers  ta 
the  benefit  of  my  soul,  made  me  somewhat  excessively  ia  loTe 
with  good  books,  so  that  I  thought  I  had  never  enow,  bat 
scraped  up  as  great  a  treasure  of  them  as  I  could." 

He  soon  resolved  to  become  a  minister,  but  in  his  father*^ 
straitened  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  desultory  and  unsatis£ft&- 
tory  education  that  he  was  able  to  command.  The  university 
was  beyond  his  attainment.  He  had  no  turn  for  mathematics; 
he  never  became  an  adept  in  Greek  or  Hebrew;  but  he  Icamed 
enough  of  Latin  to  read  the  sc-hoohnen  and  the  Western  fathen; 
and,  like  other  theologians,  he  could  write  in  it  with  feaiM 
facility.  But  his  favourite  studies  were  logic  and  metAphyrici. 
His  subtile  genius  revelled  in  distinctions  and  definitions,  and,, 
as  he  "  could  never  endure  confusion,"  he  welcomed  a  scienca 
of  which  the  professed  object  was  method.  To  a  public  teachec 
precision  in  the  use  of  terms  is  an  invaluable  habit,  and  per- 
haps this  was  the  greatest  advantage  which  Baxter  derived 
from  his  study  of  Aquinas,  Durandus,  and  Occam.  The 
masters  in  the  art  of  reasoning  are  few.  The  intellectoil 
elevation  which  commands  a  wide  horizon,  and  which  tato> 
into  account  exceptional  cases  and  remote  results^  is  rarer  thaa 
the  inferential  faculty  which  is  adroit  in  deducing  concluaoDS^ 
from  conceded  premises,  and  very  much  rarer  than  the  lynx- 
eyed  acumen  which  observes  and  improves  the  weak  points  of 
an  adversary.  Baxter  was  constitutionally  a  disputant,  and 
was  destined  to  spend  half-a-ccntuiy  in  controversial  campaigns; 
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IB  is  lunud  "mik  all  combatants,  constantly  deploring  the  ne- 

xonty  of  warfiue,  bat  as  uniformly  crying,  Ha,  ha !  to  the 

Knmd  of  the  tnimpet;  and  he  brought  into  the  field  a  wonder- 

al  amount  of  wariness,  agility,  and  persistency;  an  extensive 

aiowkdge  of  polemical  tactics,  and  an  enormous  artillery-train 

£  theological  erudition  and  scholastic  appliances;  but  although 

1(6  won  some  battles,  and  silenced  many  an  adversary,  he  esta- 

iliahed  few  positions,  and  effected  no  permanent  conquests. 

Chere  were  no  lists  which  he  scrupled  to  enter,  nor  was  there 

my  champion  so  doughty  as  not  to  taste  at  some  period  or 

Qither  the  point  of  his  spear;  but,  owing  to  some  defect  of 

judgment  or  mental  discipline,  his  victories  were  singularly 

lirren.     He  now  and  then  took  a  prisoner,  but  he  hardly  ever 

Bide  a  convert;  and,  although  his  life  was  spent  in  clearing 

op  other  people's  "confusion,"  it  has  not  been  his  lot,  like 

Edwards  and  Butler,  to  leave  new  light  on  any  dark  subject; 

%  like  Chillingworth  and  Horsley,  to  make  an  end  of  any 

controverted  matter. 

Bat,  although  his  own  instincts  and  the  temptations  of  the 
tme  soon  hurried  Baxter  into  the  wordy  war,  it  was  with  no 
piriemical  purposes  that  he  entered  the  ministry.  Nor  is  it  as 
I  thcolo^cal  pamphleteer  that  |>osterity  has  agreed  to  revere 
lai  cherish  his  memory.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  began  to 
(Rich  with  feelings  of  deeper  solemnity  and  intenser  earnest- 
ly than  those  with  which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  first 
ocended  the  pulpit — a  solemnity  and  earnestness  which  knew 
BO  intermission  nor  abatement  till  the  latest  hour  of  life,  and 
'*Uch,  in  the  midst  of  that  most  serious  of  all  our  centuries, 
^  left  his  name  pre-eminent,  like  Giotto's  Campanile, 

*'  A  silent  finger  pointing  to  heaven." 

Of  thig  abiding  earnestness  the  source  assuredly  was  God*8 
^  Spirit  keeping  his  mind  in  continual  contact  with  the 
S^  realities;  but,  subordinate  to  and  coincident  with  this 

2h2 
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Jiad  c'VLT  wakened  u[»  l<^  tlie  iv-assunng  aspect  ot  lie 
gosjtcl.  so  fully  ;is  it  \\as  alive  U>  the  '*  pi.)wcrs  oftli"' 
conic,"  ami  the  tremendous  altia*natives  suspended 
present  fleeting  existence.  Above  all,  lie  was  a  te 
INVALID.  He  was  hardly  grown  up  when  his  health 
droop,  and  for  two  years  he  was  thought  to  be  dyin^ 
sumption,  and  lingered  on,  ''with  the  calls  of  app 
death  at  one  ear,  and  the  questionings  of  a  doubtful  oc 
at  the  other."  And  although  he  did  not  die  of  consi 
ho  was  doomed  never  to  know  a  day  of  health  aga 
body  was  often  racked  with  cxcruciE^ting  pain,  but  J 
complaints  were  those  dull  and  dreary  ailments  whicl 
strength  and  exhaust  the  spirits.  Defying  the  skill  of 
thirty  doctors,  and  reducing  Ms  attenuated  frame 
better  than  a  museum  of  morbid  anatomy,  the  first  w 
that  amidst  the  premature  old  age  which  they  induce< 
Tived  for  half-a-century;  and  another  and  a  greater  w 
that  the  strong  and  ardent  spirit  was  daily  a  conqu< 
this  daily  dying.  Losing  mudi  time  in  the  requiremc 
careful  regimen,  and  on  no  one  morning  of  a  length 
waking  up  to  the  sensation  of  perfect  soundness,  so  in 
he  on  his  beloved  studies,  that  no  Englishman  of  that 
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"  The  ficqoent  sight  of  death*8  most  awful  face 
Bebuked  my  sloth,  and  bid  me  mend  my  pace. 
This  callM  me  out  to  work  while  it  was  day, 
And  warn  poor  souls  to  turn  without  delay ; 
Resolving  speedily  Thy  Word  to  preach, 
With  Ambrose  I  at  once  did  learn  and  teach; 
Still  thinking  I  had  little  time  to  live 
My  fervent  heart  to  win  men^s  souls  did  strive ; 
I  preachM  as  never  sure  to  preach  again, 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men ! 
Oh,  how  should  preachers  men^s  repenting  crave, 
Who  see  how  near  the  cliurch  is  to  the  grave ! 
And  see  that  while  we  preach  and  hear  we  die. 
Rapt  by  swift  time  to  vast  eternity ! 
What  statues,  or  what  hypocrites  are  they 
Who,  between  sleep  and  wake,  do  preach  and  pray; 
As  if  they  feared  wakening  the  dead, 
Or  were  but  lighting  sinners  to  their  bed ; 
Who  speak  of  heaven  and  hell  as  on  a  stage, 
And  make  the  pulpit  but  a  parrot^s  cage ; 
Who  teach  as  men  that  care  not  much  wiio  learns. 
And  preach  in  jest  to  men  that  sin  in  earns ! " 

fter  labouring  for  a  year  at  Dudley,  and  nearly  two  years 
iridgcnorth  in  Shropshire,  in  1641  Baxter  was  transferred 
iddderminster,  the  town  with  which  his  name  is  now  in- 
)lubly  associated.  At  his  first  coming,  his  reputation  as  a., 
tan  raised  *^  the  rabble  "  of  the  town  against  him,  and  for 
ne  he  was  in  danger  from  the  assaults  and  threatenings  of 
unscrupulous  mob;  but  soon  the  holy  elevation  of  his. 
acter  overawed  the  most  abandoned,  and  never  did  an 
lish  town  exhibit  such  a  transformation  as  the  result  o£ 
man's  labours  as  Kidderminster  exhibited  after  the  twenty 
8  of  Baxter's  ministry.  As  he  himself  has  told  us : — 
My  public  preaching  met  with  an  attentive,  diligent  audi- 
.  The  congregation  was  usually  fiill,  so  that  we  were  faixL 
>uild  five  galleries  after  my  coming  thither — ^the  church 
f  being  very  capacious^  and  the  most  commodious  and  con* 
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venient  that  ever  I  was  in.  Our  private  meeliiigs  also  woe 
fulL  On  the  Lord's  day  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets;  but  you  might  hear  a  hundred  £uni]ies  sin^ 
psahns  and  repeating  sermons  as  you  passed  through  the 
streets.  When  I  came  thither  first,  there  was  about  one 
family  in  a  street  that  worshipped  Ood  and  called  on  His 
name ;  and  when  I  came  away  there  were  some  streets  where 
there  was  not  jjast  one  fiunily  in  the  side  of  a  street  that  did 
not  so,  and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious  godliness,  give 
us  hopes  of  their  sincerity ;  and  those  famiKes  which  were  the 
worst,  being  inns  and  alehouses,  usually  some  persons  in  each 
house  did  seem  to  be  religious.  Though  our  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  so  ordered  as  displeased  many,  and 
the  far  greater  part  kept  away  themselves,  yet  we  had  ax 
hundred  that  were  communicants,  of  whom  there  were  not 
twelve  that  I  had  not  good  hopes  of  as  to  their  sincerity." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  "Life  and 
Times"  is  the  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  he  deemed 
chiefly  conducive  to  this  great  success  : 

"  One  advantage  was  that  I  came  to  a  people  that  never  hftd 
any  awakening  ministry  before,  but  a  few  cold  formal  sennons 
of  the  curate ;  for  if  they  had  been  hardened  under  a  powerful 
ministry,  and  been  sermon-proof,  I  should  have  expected  le» 

"Another  advantage  was,  that  at  first  I  was  in  the  vigour  rf 
my  spirits,  and  had  naturally  a  familiar,  moving  voice,  which 
is  a  great  matter  with  the  common  hearers ;  and  doing  all  in 
bodily  weakness,  as  a  dying  man,  my  soul  was  the  mcvfr 
easily  brought  to  seriousness,  and  to  x>reach  as  a  dying  man  to 
dying  men.  For  drowsy  formality  and  customariness  do  hot 
stupify  the  hearers,  and  rock  them  asleep.  It  must  be  senons 
preaching  which  must  make  men  serious  in  hearing  and  obey- 
ing it. 

'^Another  advantage  was,  that  most  of  the  bitter  enemies  d 
godliness  in  the  town^  that  rose  in  tumults  against  me  before^ 
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n  their  veiy  hatred  of  Puritans,  had  gone  out  into  the  wars^ 
Qto  the  king*s  armies,  and  were  quickly  killed,  and  few  of 
hem  ever  returned  again ;  and  so  there  were  few  to  make  any 
prest  opposition  to  godliness. 

**  Another,  and  the  greatest  advantage  was,  the  change  that- 

rms   made   in    public  affairs  by  the  success  of   the   wars. 

I  bless  Grod,  who  gave  me,   under  an  usurper 

Cromwell]  whom  I  opposed,  such  liberty  and  advantage  to* 

nreach  the  gospel  with  success,  which  I  cannot  have  imder  a- 

dng  to  whom  I  have  sworn  and  performed  true  subjection 

Old  obedience.     Sure  I  am  that  when  it  became  a  matter  of 

cpntation  and  honour  to  bo  godly,  it  abundantly  furthered 

the  successes  of  the  ministry.     Yea,  and  I  shall  add  this  much 

more  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that,  as  much  as  I  have  said 

nd  written  against  Ucentiousucss  in   religion,  and  for  th& 

magistrates'  pow^cr  in  it,  and  though  I  think  that  land  most 

kppy  whose  rulers  use  their  authority  for  Christ,  as  well  as 

if  the  civil  peace — ^yet,  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  world 

1  shall  think  that  land  happy  that  hath  but  bare  liberty  to  be 

U  good  as  they  are  willing  to  be ;  and,  if  countenance  and 

ittdiitenance  be  but  added  to  liberty,  and  tolerated  errors  and 

•cts  be  but  forced  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  oppose  the 

nbstantials  of  Christianity,  I  shall  not  hereafter  much  fear 

KKh  toleration,  nor  despair  that  truth  will  bear  down  adver- 

**  And  the  holy,  humble,  blameless^  lives  of  the  religious  sort- 
*ere  a  great  advantage  to  me.  The  malicious  people  cared  not 
^  lay.  You  professors  here  are  as  proud  and  covetous  as  any  ; 
»*ttt  the  blameless  lives  of  godly  people  did  shame  opposers 
*Jd  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men,  and  many- 
^»e  won  by  their  good  conversation. 

**  Our  unity  and  concord  were  a  great  advantage,  and  our 
^^om  from  those  sects  and  heresies  which  many  other  places* 
^^  infected  with.     We  had  not  pastor  against  pastor,  nor 


I'l-L^cr    I    'Sd\o  liwcr.     J'.vcrv  tauuly  that  was  i^oor, 
T.i.r    a    Dililv-,    I    u.tvc  a    liiMc  to.     Aiul    I    had   rmin 
tlic  ])(*iutit  (if  readiiii!;  to  ]>c  .so  Lrroat,  that  i  could 
think  it  would  be  protitablc  to  others. 

"  And  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  that  my  ne 
were  of  such  a  trade  as  allowed  them  to  read  or  talli 
things.  For  the  town  Hveth  upon  the  weaving  of 
minster  staffs ;  and,  as  they  stand  in  their  loom,  the} 
A  book  before  them,  or  edify  one  another;  whereas 
men  and  many  others  are  so  wearied,  or  continually  ei 
either  in  tlie  labours  or  the  cares  of  their  callings,  th 
great  impediment  to  their  salvation.  Freeholders  am 
men  are  the  strength  of  religion  and  civility  in  the  la 
gentlemen,  and  beggars,  and  servile  tenants,  are  the  st 
iniquity.  Their  constant  converse  and  traffic  with  Lon 
much  promote  civility  and  piety  amongst  tradesmen. 

"And  it  was  agreat  advantage  to  me  that  at  last  tl 
few  that  were  bad  but  some  of  their  relations  were  o 
Many  children  did  God  work  upon  at  fourteen,  or  f 
sixteen  years  of  .age;  and  thus  did  marvellously  recc 
minds  of  the  parents  and  elder  sort  to  godhness.  1 
would  not  hear  me,  would  hear  their  0¥ni  children 
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'^  Another  groat  help  to  my  success  was  the  fore-described 
work  of  peisoiud  conference  with  every  £muly  apart,  and  cate- 
cfainng  and  instnicting  them.  That  which  was  spoken  to 
iiiem  personally,  and  put  them  sometimes  upon  answeis, 
swmkened  their  attention,  and  was  more  easily  applied  than 
public  preaching,  and  seemed  to  do  much  more  upon  them." 

In  this  retrospect  Baxter  says  little  about  his  preaching, 

idiich  assuredly  was  more  conducive  to  his  singular  usefulness 

as  &  minister  than  all  other  helps  united     With  his  tall  and 

iknder  figure,  his  melting  voice,  his  beaming  eye — ^with  a 

nintly    smile    shining   through   his  ascetic  and    pain-worn 

fntnres — ^with  an  aspect  which  spoke  more  of  another  world 

ttan  of  this  one,  and  with  that  veneration  which  in  good 

aen's  minds  encircled  his  person — his  very  appearance  in  the 

folpit   awakened  a  profound  impression,  which  never  failed 

Id  be  deex>encd  as,  taking  up  some  topic  of  weightiest  import, 

k  set  it  before  his  auditory,  in  language,  plain,  vivid,  and 

.  ■nmstakable :  and  as  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  claims^ 

ad  perfections  of  that  Qod  who  was  evidently  his  dearest 

ttend  and  chiefest  joy,  and  on  the  vast  concerns  of  that 

tenity  from  which  he  looked  like  a  returning  sojourner;  and, 

Mvith  an  accumulation  of  argument,  remonstrance,  persua- 

ion,  which  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  cease,  he  kept  urging 

ttor  immortal  interests  and  their  unmediate  duty  on  men  who 

Avied  the  blessed  speaker,  and  who  felt  that  there  was  only 

(km  other  who  had  shewn  greater  compassion  for  their  souls, 

k  often  left  the  excited  throng  dissolved  in  a  passion  of 

arasal  tenderness,  and  reluctant  to  leave  the  spot  which  had 

koHght  them  so  near  the  gate  of  heaven.     Of  popularity,  in  its 

kst  and  safest  form,  he  ei\joyed  an  abundant  share.     Even  at 

Sodley,  the  first  sphere  of  his  labours,  the  rough  and  almost 

ttvige  miners  were  attracted  to  his  miuistiy  in  such  multi- 

^odea,  that  the  church  could  not  hold  them.     They  hung  like 

k«  around  the  doors  and  windows,  and  climbed  on  the  very 
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leads;  and  even  one  short  year  sufficed  to  "work  a  notaUe 
reformation  among  these  drunken  and  brawling  pitmen.  Tlie 
unprecedented  work  which  he  was  allowed  to  accompluJi  in 
Kidderminster  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  even  a  himdnd 
years  after — ^in  the  days  of  Joseph  Williams,  and  Benjamm 
Fawcett,  and  Job  Orton — the  result  was  still  perceptible.  And 
in  London,  wherever  he  was  expected — ^whether  it  were  tiie 
morning  lecture  in  Cripplegate,  or  preaching  before  "tk 
Parliament  men  ^  in  St  Margarcfs,  Westminster,  or  befion 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  St  PauFs — ^no  building  could  contain  tk 
thronging  multitude;  and  of  those  who  came  within  range  of 
the  preacher's  voice,  few  could  ever  utterly  forget  the  emotion 
which,  for  once  at  least  in  their  lives,  had  been  awakened  \fj 
iiis  sacred  oratory. 

Wc  may  wonder  that  one  thus  gifted  should  have  cared 
for  other  work  than  preacliing ;  and,  even  if  he  did  prefer  th« 
study  to  the  pulpit,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  regrettmg  that  he 
who  in  print  could  preach  so  well,  gave  the  strength  of  Ui 
mind  to  controversy.  But  the  saddest  of  our  regrets  must  bf^ 
that  despotism  and  irrcligion  united  should  have  silenced  sock 
^  man  and  the  two  thousand  of  England's  ministers  who  iroe 
baptized  with  a  kindred  spirit.  As  an  inducement  to  complj 
with  the  restored  hierarchy,  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Hercforii 
With  his  views  of  diocesan  Prelacy,  he  could  not  accept  the 
mitre,  but  he  petitioned  earnestly  for  leave  to  continue  Ml 
labours  in  his  beloved  Kidderminster.  To  this  request  Chiiltf 
11.  would  willingly  have  acceded,  but  a  bad  man  is  week 
when  ho  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  bigot ;  and,  just  as  Belshaotf 
could  not  deliver  Daniel  from  his  own  courtiers,  so  Chailtf 
could  not  deliver  Richard  Baxter  out  of  the  hands  of  Biabop 
Morley.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Worcestershire  and 
leave  his  flock,  of  nearly  four  thousand  souls,  to  the  care  rf  • 
superannuated  and  incompetent  place-holder. 

For  a  year  after  his  deprivation  he  was  allowed  to  pnadi*^ 
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^t  Dunstan's,  of  which  Dr  Bates  was  still  incumbent,  and  m 
other  churches  of  London.     But  to  such  a  man  the  pulpit  had 
DOW  become  a  post  of  considerable  peril,  for  every  denunciation 
of  the  aixis  too  common  at  court  was  construed  into  sedition. 
60  £»,  however,  was  this  fEuthfiil  evangelist  from  being  either 
•  political  or  ecclesiastical  firebrand,  that  he  scandalised  some  of 
his  brethren  by  accepting  the  honorary  and  profitless  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains,  and  offended  others  by 
Bobecribing  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  preach  against  the 
doetriiies  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  as  long  as  he  used 
the  archbishop's  licence.      The  following  occurrence,  which 
h^pened  at  this  period  of  his  ministry,  throws  incidental  light 
it  once  on  lus  popularity  and  his  self-possession  : — 

^  The  congregation  s  being  crowded  was  that  which  provoked 
any  to  accuse  me  ;  and  one  day  the  crowd  did  drive  me  from 
oj  place.     It  fell  out  that  at  St  Dunstan's  church,  in  the  midst 
f/tf  sermon,  a  little  lime  and  dust,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  a  brick 
r  two,  fell  down  in  the  steeple  or  belfry  near  the  boys,  so  that 
A17  thought  the  steeple  and  church  were  falling,  which  put 
fton  all  into  so  confused  a  haste  to  get  away,  that  the  noise  of 
ttor  feet  in  the  galleries  sounded  like  the  falling  of  the  stones. 
As  people  crowded  out  of  doors;  the  women  left  some  of 
fton  a  scar^  and  some  a  shoe  behind  them,  and  some  in  the 
gidleries  cast  themselves  down  upon  those  below,  because  they 
coold  not  get  down  the  stairs.     I  sat  down  in  the  pulpit,  see- 
ing ind  pitying  their  vain  distemper ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
k  heard,  I  entreated  their  silence,  and  went  on.     The  people 
ven  no  sooner  quieted,  and -got  in  again,  and  the  fludience 
nmposed,  but  some  who  stood  upon  a  wainscot  bench,  near 
^  communion-table,  brake  the  bench  with  their  weight,  so 
4iit  the  noise  renewed  the  fear  s^gain,  and  they  were  worse 
iinidered  than  befor&     One  old  woman  was  heard  at  the 
<!hirch  door  aaking  forgiveness  of  Qod  for  not  taking  the  first 
^ttUDg,  and  promising,  if  God  would  deliver  her  this  once,  she 

2i 
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iroiild  take  heed  of  ooming  hither  again.  When  they  mn 
again  quieted,  I  went  on ;  but  the  church  having  before  «&  31 
name,  as  yeiy  old,  rotten,  and  dangerous,  it  put  the  paddi 
upon  a  resolution  to  pull  down  all  the  roof,  and  build  it 
bett^,  which  they  have  done  with  so  great  reparation  of  the 
walls  and  steeple,  that  it  is  now  like  a  new  church,  and  rnxuk 
more  commodious  for  the  hearers.** 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  requiring  re-ordination  £rom  mioii- 
ters  not  episcopally  ordained,  an  abjurati(«i  of  the  Sokmn 
League  and  Covenant,  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience^  aid 
strict  conformity  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ChxaA 
of  England,  came  into  operation  in  16G2;  and  although  the 
period  for  compliance  was  extended  to  tho  24th  of  Augu^ 
Baxter  ceased  to  preach  on  the  25th  of  May.  One  reason  ior 
discontinuing  his  ministry  so  early  was,  his  wish  to  evince  Ihi 
loyalty,  as  some  doubt  had  been  raised  as  to  the  constractioa 
of  the  Act ;  another  object  was,  to  shew  his  brethren  thifc 
his  mind  was  made  up ;  and  no  doubt,  in  considering  their  om 
course,  some  would  be  influenced  by  knowing  betimes  the 
decision  of  Mr  Baxter. 

A  fortnight  after  "  black  Bartholomew-day,"  our  author,  nov 
in  his  forty-seventh  year,  took  a  step  for  which  he  had  nenr 
fQund  time  in  his  busy  and  anxious  pastorate  :  he  maziied. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Margaret  Charlton,  a  young  lady  whoa 
the  illustrious  Howe  describes  as  of  '*  a  strangely  vivid  ^ 
with  very  sober  conversation,**  and  whose  exalted  devotiai 
made  her  an  appropriate  help-meet  to  one  whose  remainips 
life  was  to  be  a  succesfdon  of  privation  and  suffering. 

Their  first  home  was  Acton,  where  Baxter  had  a  ncighbov 
and  friend  in  Judge  Hale.  But  no  degree  of  loyalty  or  inoftft* 
siveness  could  then  protect  a  Nonconformist  from  molestatioB- 
He  attended  his  parish  church,  and  received  the  commonifl* 
according  to  the  foniis  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  he  w*b 
accused  of  holding  a  conventicle,  and  was  thrown  into  Cki^ 
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rison.  Here  his  wife  exerted  herself  to  provide  for  Ids 
t,  and  hiB  friendB  cune  in  crowds  to  see  him ;  bat,  his 
being  over  the  prison  gate,  he  could  get  litUe  rest  at 
and,  what  he  gmdged  more,  his  daily  levee  left  him  no 
for  stady.  After  some  time,  he  was  discharged,  owing 
KW  in  the  "  mittimus." 

limits  will  not  allow  ns  to  trace  this  good  man  through 
chequered  scenes  which  followed — ^to  his  lodging  among 

_  •  

9en  and  pleasant  lanes  of  Totteridge,  assodated  in  Bar- 
lind,  however,  with  smoky  apartments,  high  winds,  and 
pains ;  to  his  more  commodious  residence  in  Blooms- 
to  his  conventicle,  first  in  Pinner's  Hall,  then  in  Fett^ 
next  in  St  James's  Market,  and  finally  in  Oxenden 
Nor  can  we  detail  all  the  vexations — ^the  arrests  and  dis- 
gB — ^to  which  he  was  subjected  for  preaching  the  gospel; 
ber  hiding  his  library  for  a  while,  at  last  he  was  obliged 
it.  But  the  culminating  point  is  too  characteristic  of 
aes  to  be  omitted,  and  too  important  for  us  to  remember, 
er  that  we  may  be  sufilciently  thankful  for  our  modem 
ges.  In  1685  he  published  a  Paraphrase  on  the  New 
lent  in  which  occurred  several  expressions  api)earing  to 
on  the  Established  clergy.  On  these  an  indictment  was 
d,  and  for  these  he  was  tried  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
's  and  three  other  judges.  Of  the  judicial  drama  which 
ed,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  livelier  representation  than 
eady  been  exhibited  by  England's  most  brilliant  historian, 
hen  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of  those  who 
and  honoured  Baxter  filled  the  court.  At  his  side  stood 
r  William  Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Noncon- 
t  divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of  great  note,  Pollexfien 
Gallop,  appeared  for  the  defendant.  PoUexfen  had 
b^^n  his  address  to  the  jury,  when  the  Chief  Justice 
forth :  '  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  welL  I  will  set  a  mark 
iL    Yoa  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.     This  is  an  old 
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rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.  He  hctes 
tlie  liturgy.  He  would  have  nothing  but  long-winded  cut 
without  book;*  and  then  his  lordship  turned  up  his  ey% 
clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter*s  style  of  praying— 
'Lord,  we  are  Thy  people.  Thy  peculiar  people.  Thy  dev 
people.'  PoUcxfen  gently  reminded  the  court  that  lus  late 
Majesty  had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopria  'And 
what  ailed  the  old  blockhead,  then,'  cried  Jeffreys,  '  that  he 
did  not  take  it  V  His  fuiy  now  rose  almost  to  madness.  Hi 
called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no  man 
than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the  whole  dtf. 
Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than  his  leader.  '  Ton 
are  in  all  these  dirty  causes,  Mr  Wallop,'  said  the  judge; 
'  Qentlcmcn  of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assiit 
such  factious  knaves.'  The  advocate  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose.  '  If  you  do  not  know  ] 
your  duty,'  said  Jeffreys,  *  I  will  teach  it  you.'  Wallop  nt 
down,  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to  put  in  a  word,  fiat  ^ 
the  Chief  Justice  drowned  all  expostulation  in  a  torrent  of 
ribaldry  and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibrtfc 
'My  Lord,'  said  the  old  man,  'I  have  been  much  blamed 
by  dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops.*  'BiZ' 
ter  for  bishops^'  cried  the  judge ;  '  that's  a  merry  cooceiif 
indeed !  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops — rascals  lib 
yourselj^  Kidderminster  bishops,  £EU^tious,  snivelling  Presbf 
terians.'  Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffitji 
bellowed  '  Eichard !  liichard !  dost  thou  think  we  will  kl 
thee  poison  the  court?  Eichard!  thou  art  an  old  knam 
Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  book 
as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brothe^ 
hood  waiting  to  know  what  will  beflEdl  their  mighty  Doa 
And  there,'  he  continued^  fixing  his  savage  eyes  on  Batf% 
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se  is  a  docfcar  of  the  party  at  your  elbow.  Bat,  by  the 
»  of  Qod  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  alL'  Baxter  held  his 
De.  But  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  made  a 
effort^  and  undertook  to  shew  that  the  words  of  which 
plaint  was  made,  would  not  bear  the  construction  put  on 
n  by  the  infbnnation.  With  this  view  he  began  to  read 
oontezt  In  a  mom^it  he  was  roared  down ;  *  You  shaVt 
L  the  court  into  a  conventicle.'  The  noise  of  weeping  was 
td  from  some  of  those  who  surrounded  Baxter.  ^  Snivel- 
*  calves!'  said  the  judge.  Witnesses  to  character  were  in 
ndance,  and  among  them  were  several  clergymen  of  the 
iblished  Church.  But  the  Chief  Justice  would  hear  nothing. 
MB  your  lordship  think,'  said  Baxter,  '  that  any  jury  will 
net  a  man  on^  such  a  trial  as  this  V  '1  warrant  you,  Mr 
ter,'  said  Jef&eys :  ^  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that* 
reys  was  right.  The  sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  govern- 
it  The  juries,  selected  by  the  sheriffs  from  among  the 
3est  zealots  of  the  Tory  party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and 
uned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  '  My  lord,'  said  Baxter,  as  he 
the  court,  *  there  was  once  a  Chief  Justice  who  would  have 
tted  me  very  differently.'  He  alluded  to  his  learned  and 
sons  friend,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  '  There  is  not  an  honest  man 
So^land,'  answered  Jeffreys, '  but  looks  upon  you  as  a  knave.' 
'The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  lenient  one.  What 
led  in  conference  among  the  judges  cannot  be  certainly 
iwn.  It  was  believed  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  is 
hly  probable,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  overruled  by  his 
ee  brethren.  He  proposed,  it  is  said,  that  Baxter  should  be 
ipped  through  London  at  the  cart's  taiL  The  majority 
Q^  that  an  eminent  divine,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
on,  had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who  was  now  in  his 
entieth  year,  would  be  sufficiently  punished  for  a  few  sharp 
rdi  by  fine  and  imprisonment."  * 

*  MaoMiUy*!  "  History  of  England/  voL  L 
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Four  years  before  thijs,  he  had  lost  his  suntly  and  heak 
partner ;  and  in  the  King's  Bench  he  had  not  the  ministering 
angel  to  cheer  him  who  had  beguiled  his  captivity  in  dakot 
well  But  the  venerable  confessor  was  not  foigotten  daring 
his  eighteen  months  of  durance.  Many  reverential  and  sym- 
pathising visits  were  paid  him  by  affectionate  fidends  and 
admiiing  disciples.  Among  these  last  we  find  the  name  of 
Matthew  Henry.  The  young  student  writes  to  his  Broad  Oak 
home  in  Shropshire  :  *'  I  went  into  Southwark,  to  Mr  Baxtec 
I  found  him  in  pretty  comfortable  circumstances^  though  4 
prisoner.  He  is  in  as  good  health  as  one  can  expect^  and, 
methinks^  looks  better  and  speaks  heartier  than  when  I  m 
him  last  The  token  you  sent  he  would  by  no  means  be  per 
suaded  to  accept,  and  was  almost  angry  when  I  pressed  % 
from  one  outed  as  well  as  himsel£  He  said  he  did  not  ntt 
to  receive ;  and  I  understand  since,  his  need  is  not  great"  * 

After  his  release  from  prison,  till  the  close  of  Ms  life,  he  le- 
sided  in  Charter-house  Square,  and  preached  every  Lord*s-d9 
in  the  meeting-house  of  his  friend,  Mr  Sylvester.  His  last 
effort  in  preaching  so  exhausted  the  small  remainder  of  vitalill 
that  he  nearly  expired  in  the  pulpit ;  and,  doubtless,  as  Dr 
Bates  remarks,  "  it  would  have  been  his  joy  to  be  transiigarei 
in  the  mount"  But  he  was  able  to  creep  home;  and  until  ha 
took  to  his  bed,  he  kept  his  door  open  to  receive  all  who  cama 
to  his  family  worship,  and  the  feeble  but  earnest  cxhortatioai 
which  he  there  delivered.  At  last  he  felt  the  approaches  tt 
death,  and  could  rise  no  more.  Of  such  a  man,  in  sock 
circumstances,  every  utterance  is  memorable  ;  and  n'.)t  the  katik 
memorable  arc  those  which,  in  the  vestibule  of  etemi^i 
identify  with  the  lowliest  of  penitents  and  tlie  latest  of  eaor 
verts^  the  mighty  theologian  and  the  saint  of  sixty  yeii^ 
standing.  ** '  Gknl  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*  I  bless  Ood 
that  this  is  left  on  record  in  the  gospel  as  an  effectual  pn^ 
*  Sir  J.  B.  WiUiams*  "  Memoin  of  M.  Henir,"  p.  22. 
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**  God  may  jusily  condemn  me  for  the  best  duty  I  ever  did  ; 
all  my  liopes  are  from  His  free  mercy  in  Christ*'    When 
waking  from  a  slumber,  he  said,   "I  shall  rest   from   my 
Jabonrs;"  a  minister  added,  "And  your  works  will  follow 
yoa  ;  **  but  he  answered,  "  No  works  !    I  will  leave  out  works, 
if  God  will  grant  me  the  other."     And  when  a  friend  recalled 
tbe  great  good  which  had  been  done  by  his  writings,  he  re- 
pfied,  **  I  was  but  a  pen  in  Qod's  hand ;  and  what  praise  is  due 
to  a  pen  )**     "  Almost  well,"  was  the  answer  to  inquiries  how 
he  did ;  and  at  last^  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  December  1691, 
ke  entered  into  the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  distinguished  per- 
ms of  various  ranks,  including  many  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England ;  and  a  spectator  tells  how  the  train  of 
Bouming  coaches   extended  from   Merchant  Taylor's  Hall, 
idience  the  procession  set  out,  to  the  gate  of  Christ  Church, 
there  his  body  lies  buried. 

The  threescore  years  and  fifteen  of  this  good  man's  pilgrim- 
ige  included  the  most  eventful  period  of  our  national  history^ 
ad  joined  the  old  Elizabethan  England  to  the  England  that 
BOW  is ;  for  although  James  was  on  the  throne  when  Baxter 
VM  in  the  cradle,  it  was  practically  the  England  of  the  Tudors 
QD  which  his  eyes  first  opened.  But  he  lived  to  sec  great 
dumgea,  He  lived  to  see  the  practical  despotism  of  both 
lUiors  and  Stuarts  replaced  by  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
He  lived  to  see  the  despised  and  persecuted  Puritanism  within 
fteChurch  of  England  expand  into  a  dominant  Prcsbyterianism, 
nd  after  another  interval  of  suppression,  emerge  in  the  shapo 
Xmodem  Nonconformity.  And  he  lived  to  see  the  principle 
«f  religious  toleration — ^in  his  younger  days  the  heresy  of  an 
iMigDificant  handful — ^practically,  though  grudgingly,  recog- 
•iied  by  the  laws  of  England.  And  it  is  curious  to  think  who 
*D  were  Baxter's  contemporaries;  but  sure  and  certain  he 
^ived  alongside  of  Pope  and  Addison,  as  well  as  Shakspeare; 
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of  Isaac  Watts,  as  well  as  Giles  Fletcher  and  Qeoige  HeAect; 
of  Sir  llobert  Walpole,  as  well  as  Sir  Walter  Balei^  Wbm 
lie  was  a  boy,  the  model  preacher  was  Bishop  Andrem;  ii 
his  old  age,  the  lights  of  the  pulpit  were  Batea^  and  Sooth,  ad 
Francis  Atterbmy.  His  own  ministry  commoiced  under  tiM 
primacy  of  Laud;  -and  when  he  dosed  it,  TiUotson  bid 
ascended  the  throne  of  Canterbury. 

But  Baxter  was  the  citizen  of  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  and  the  times  which  passed  over  him  wrou^t  httie 
change  on  his  theology,  liis  temperament,  or  even  his  mode  cl 
expression.  Retaining  many  of  his  ''  Baxterian  '*  opinions  tD 
the  last,  during  all  these  long  years  he  withal  maintained  la 
intense  and  affectionate  grasp  of  that  truth  supreme  wlUk 
alone  is  saving ;  and  as  long  as  breath  and  being  lasted,  hi 
continued  to  urge  it  with  unabating  fervour  on  the  minds  cl 
men ;  and  amidst  all  the  changes  in  public  taste,  he  contimifld  | 
to  write  the  same  copious,  nxtinly,  unfettered  English  idiiek  *■ 
made  his  earliest  works  precocious,  ^uid  which,  even  ooir, 
prevents  them  fmm  being  obsolete.  His  practical  writiqp 
fill  four  great  folios,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  twcnty-tvo 

1 

octavos;  and  wxre  Iiis  controversial  treatises  collectod,  ihej  \ 
would  occupy  a  space  at  least  twice  as  large ;  *  good  wod^ 
surely,  for  a  constant  invalid,  and  one  who  was,  during  Ul 
best  days^  a  busy  pastor ;  but  of  all  his  hundred  and  sixtf 
eight  se^mrate  publications,  there  is  not  one  which,  in  a  life  cf 
leisure,  we  should  deem  it  a  hardship  to  read  through,  and 
scarcely  one  tlirough  which  the  reader  might  not  hope  to  bl 
made  wiser  and  better. 

''  Deposit  one  of  those  gray  folios  on  a  resting-place  oqul 

*  "  The  works  of  Bishop  Hall  amoant  to  ten  rolomea  octaro ;  Idghtfbotli 
extend  to  thirteen ;  Jeremy  Taylor's  to  fifteen ;  Dr  GK)odwin'B  vonld  lokt 
about  twenty;  Dr  Owen's  extend  to  twenty-eight;  Bichard  Baxter^i^  i^^ 
printed  in  a  unifurm  edition,  could  not  be  comprised  in  less  than  astj 
Tolumes,  making  more  than  from  thirty  to  forty  thonsand  closely  printed 
octaTo  pages."— Orme'i  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  785. 
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it  Yenerable  burden,**  says  the  eloquent  Professor  or 
n  EQstoiy  at  Cambridge,  "  then  call  up  the  patient  and 
s  thoughts  which  its  very  aspect  should  inspire,  and 
B  that  among  the  writings  of  uninspired  men,  there  are 
[>etter  fitted  to  awaken,  to  invigorajte,  to  enlai^e,  or  to 
e  the  mind  which  can  raise  itself  to  such  celestial  col- 
True,  they  abound  in  imdistinguishable  distinctions; 
irrent  of  emotion,  when  flowing  most  freely,  is  but  too 
obstructed  by  metaphysical  rocks  and  shallows,  or  di- 

from  its  course  into  some  dialectic  winding ;  one  while 
goment  is  obscured  by  fervent  expostulation ;  at  another, 
kssion  is  dried  up  by  the  analysis  of  the  ten  thousand 
;s  of  which  it  is  compounded;  here  is  a  maze  of  subtle- 
0  be  unravelled,  and  there  a  crowd  of  the  obscurely 
d  to  be  refuted.  The  unbroken  solemnity  may  now  and 
ihed  some  gloom  on  the  traveller's  path,  and  the  length 

way  may  occasionally  entice  him  to  slumber ;  but  where 
m  be  found  an  exhibition,  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  chaste, 
>  diseases  of  the  human  heart — a  detection  so  fearfully 
of  the  sophistries  of  which  we  are  first  the  voluntary, 
len  the  imconscious  victims — a  light  thrown  with  such 
aty  on  the  madness  and  the  woe  of  every  departure  from 
lies  of  virtue — a  development  of  those  rules  at  once  so 
rehensive  and  so  elevated— counsels  more  shrewd  or  more 
isive — or  a  proclamation  more  consolatory  of  the  re- 
ts provided  by  Christianity  for  escaping  the  dangers  by 
.  we  are  surrounded,  of  the  eternal  rewards  she  promises, 
the  temporal  blessings  she  imparts,  as  an  earnest  and  a 
steofthemr'* 

Rnaji  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  by  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  J. 
D,  ToL  ii.  pp.  53,  54. 
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tjiiiiit.-'  Ill L'Lliistiii-  liost ;  or,  A  TrralUe  of  Uie  Bit 
the  Baiutii  iu  Uieir  Ei^oyment  of  God  in  GIm 
AQtobiograpliy  he  tella  us,  "When  I  ms  weakoie 
bleeding,  and  left  aoUUiy  iu  my  chamber  aJt  Sii  i 
in  Derbjabire,  witliout  any  aoqiuintutoe  bat  my 
-was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  physidaas,  I  b^ 
plate  more  aerioualy  on  tbe  ererlasting  Test  whi 
hended  myself  to  be  juat  on  the  bordere  ot  A 
thoughU  might  not  t<x>  much  scatter  in  my  i 
b^n  to  write  something  on  that  subject,  intenc 
quantity  of  a  sermon  or  two;  but  being  contin 
weakness,  where  I  had  no  books  nor  better  em 
followed  it  on  till  it  was  enlaiged  to  the  book  L 
published."  +  The  book  thos  began  at  Sir  John 
continued  iu  similar  circumatances  of  bodily  wea 
^omas  Boua's.  The  serrice  which  it  h&s  rem 
Church  of  God  is  great  beyond  all  calculation ; 
fulness  has  been  tenfold  increased  by  the  abric 
iisbed  in  1758  by  the  Bev.  Benjamin  Fawcett, : 
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Sbptratunu 

I  my  sold,  look  above  this  world  of  sorrows !  Hart  thoa 
Dg  felt  the  Hmarting  rod  of  affliction,  and  no  better 
stood  its  meaning?  Is  not  every  stroke  to  drive  tihee 
I  f  Jb  not  its  voice^  like  that  to  Elijah,  ^  What  doert  thoa 
'  Doflt  thou  fbcget  thy  Lord's  prediction,  '  In  the  wodd 
bU  hsve  tribulation,  in  Me  ye  may  have  peace.'  Ah !  my 
Lord,  I  feel  Thy  meaning;  it  is  written  in  my  flesh, 
led  in  my  bones.  My  heart  Thon  aimest  at ;  Thy  rod 
^  Thy  silken  cord  of  love  draws ;  and  all  to  bring  it  to 
ill  Lord,  can  such  a  heart  be  worth  Thy  having  1  Make 
rUiy,  and  th^i  it  is  Thine ;  take  it  to  Thyself  and  then 
me.  This  clod  hath  life  to  stir,  bnt  not  to  rise.  As  the 
I  child  to  the  tender  mother,  it  looketh  up  to  Thee,  and 
lieih  out  the  hands,  and  fain  would  have  Thee  take  it  np. 
g^  I  cannot  say,  '  My  soul  longeth  after  Thee ;'  yet  I  can 
[  long  for  such  a  heart.  '  The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh 
ik:'  My  spirit  cries, '  Let  Thy  kingdom  come,'  or  let  me 
to  Thy  kingdom ;  but  the  flesh  is  afraid  Thou  shouldst 
n^  prayer,  and  take  me  at  my  word.  0  blessed  be  Thy 
!  which  makes  use  of  my  corruptions  to  kill  themselves  ; 
fear  my  feats,  and  sorrow  for  my  sorrows,  and  long  for 
reater  longings ;  and  thus  the  painful  means  of  attaining 
eoires  increase  my  weariness,  and  that  makes  me  groan  to 


ndeed,  Lord,  my  soul  itself  is  in  a  strait,  and  what  to  choose 
vw  not ;  but  Thou  knowest  what  to  give :  '  To  dqnrt 
le  with  Tliee  is  far  better ;'  but  to  abide  in  the  flesh  seems 
!aL  Thou  knowest  I  am  not  weary  of  Thy  work,  but  of 
w  and  sin ;  I  am  willing  to  stay  while  Thou  wilt  employ 
lod  defi^tch  the  work  Thou  hast  put  into  my  hands ;  but^ 
leech  Thee,  stay  no  longer  when  this  is  done ;  and  while  I 
'  be  here^  let  me  be  still  amending  and  ascending;  make 
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me  still  better,  and  take  me  at  the  best  I  dare  not  be  ao 
impatient,  as  to  importune  to  cnt  off  my  time,  and  snatch  ne 
hence  unready ;  nor  would  I  stay  when  my  work  is  done,  and 
remain  here  sinning  while  my  brethren  are  triimiphing.  Hij 
footsteps  bruise  this  worm,  while  those  stars  shine  in  tta 
firmament  of  glory.  Yet  I  am  Thy  child  as  well  as  they; 
Christ  is  my  head  as  well  as  theirs;  why  is  there,  then,*) 
great  a  distance?  But  I  acknowledge  the  equity  of  Hqf 
ways  ;  though  we  are  all  children,  yet  I  am  the  prodigal,  and 
therefore  more  fit  in  this  remote  coimtry  to  '  feed  on  hnskl)' 
while  they  are  'always  with  Thee,'  and  possess  Thy  ^kij. 
They  were  once  themselves  in  my  condition,  and  I  ahiQ 
shortly  be  in  theirs.  They  were  of  the  lowest  form,  befan 
they  came  to  the  highest ;  they  suffered  before  they  reigned; 
they  *  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  who  are  now  before  Tkf 
throne ;'  and  shall  not  I  be  content  to  come  to  Thy  crown  M 
they  did ;  and  to  *  drink  of  their  cup,'  before  I  *  sit  with  thas 
in  the  kingdom  ? ' 

"  Lord,  I  am  content  to  stay  Thy  time,  and  go  Thy  my, 
so  Thou  wilt  exalt  mo  also  in  Thy  season,  and  take  me  into 
Thy  bam,  when  Thou  secst  me  ripe.  In  the  meantime  I 
may  desire,  though  I  am  not  to  repine;  I  may  believe  aid 
Yfish,  though  not  make  any  sinful  haste;  I  am  willing  to  nA 
or  Thee,  but  not  to  lose  Thee;  and  when  Thou  scest  me  too 
ontented  with  Thine  absence,  then  quicken  my  languid  desre^ 
and  blow  up  the  dying  spark  of  love ;  and  leave  me  not  tiB  I 
am  able  unfeignedly  to  cry  out,  '  As  the  hart  panteth  after  iha 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.  My  toi 
thirsteth  for  Qod,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God?  My  conversation  is  in  heaven,  frov 
whence  I  look  for  the  Saviour.*  My  affections  are  'aeCot 
things  above,  where  Christ  sitteth,  and  my  life  is  hid.  I  iwtt 
by  fsdth,  and  not  by  sight;  willing  rather  to  be  absent  fioift 
the  body  and  present  with  the  Lord.' 
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list  interest  hath  this  empty  world  in  me  ?  and  what  is 
in  it  that  may  seem  so  lovely,  as  to  entice  my  desLrea 
ay  God,  or  make  me  loth  to  come  away !      Methinks, 
I  look  npon  it  with  a  deliberate  eye,  it  is  a  howling 
ness,  and  too  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  untamed  mon- 
I  can  view  aU  its  beauty  as  deformity;  and  drown  all 
iasnres  in  a  few  penitent  tears;  or  the  wind  of  a  sigh 
matter  them  away.     Oh,  let  not  this  flesh  so  seduce  my 
s  to  make  it  prefer  this  weary  life  before  the  joys  that 
Kmt  Thy  throne !    And  though  death  itself  be  unwel- 
to  nature,  yet  let  Thy  grace  make  Thy  glory  appear  to  me 
irable,  that  the  King  of  Terrors  may  be  the  messenger  of 
ly.     Let  not  my  soul  be  ejected  by  violence,  and  dia- 
sed  of  its  habitation  against  its  will ;  but  draw  it  to  Thy- 
y  the  secret  power  of  Thy  love,  as  the  sunshine  in  the 
;  draws  forth  the  creatures  firom  their  winter  cells;  meet 
f  way  and  entice  it  to  Thee,  as  the  loadstone  doth  the 
md  as  the  greater  flame  attracts  the  less !     Dispel,  there- 
he  clouds  that  hide  Thy  love  from  me ;  or  remove  the 
that  liinder  mine  eyes  from  beholding  Thee ;  for  the 
)  that  stream  from  Thy  face,  and  the  foretaste  of  Thy 
salvation,  and  nothing  else  can  make  a  soul  unfeignedly 
Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 
tut  it  is  not  Thy  ordinary  discoveries  that  will  here  suflice ; 
B  work  is  greater,  so  must  Thy  help  ba     Oh,  turn  these 
into  strong  desires,  and  this  lothness  to  die  into  long- 
ifter  Thee  !    While  I  must  be  absent  from  Thee,  let  my 
as  heartily  groan,  as  my  body  doth  under  its  want  of 
li !    If  I  have  any  more  time  to  spend  on  earth,  let  me 
IS  without  the  world  in  Thee,  as  I  have  sometimes  lived 
it^out  Thee  in  the  world !    While  I  have  a  thought  to 
c,  let  me  not  forget  Thee;  or  a  tongue  to  move,  let  me 
ion  Thee  with  delight;  or  a  breath  to  breathe,  let  it  be 
*  Thee,  and  for  Thee;  or  a  knee  to  bend,  let  it  daily  bow 

2k 
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St  Thy  footstool;  and  when  by  sickness  Thoa  oonfinert  me, 
Thon  '  make  my  bed,  number  my  pains^  and  pfut  all  my  ten 
into  thy  bottle.' 

'^  As  my  flesh  desired  what  my  spirit  abhorred^  so  now  lat 
my  spirit  desire  that  day  which  my  flesh  abhoireth;  thataj 
friends  may  not  with  so  mnch  sorrow  wait  for  the  d^MrtoD 
of  my  son],  as  my  soul  with  joy  shall  wait  for  its  own  di^ 
parture !  Then  '  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  nl 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his;'  even  a  removal  to  that  glory  W 
shall  never  end !  Then  let  Thy  convoy  of  angels  bring  wf 
departing  soul  among  the  perfected  '  spirits  of  the  just,'  nl 
let  me  follow  my  friends  that  have  died  '  in  Christ'  before  me; 
and  while  my  sorrowing  friends  are  weeping  over  my  grsfi^ 
let  my  spirit  repose  with  Thee  in  rest !  and  while  my  coipee 
shall  lie  rotting  in  the  dark,  let  my  soul  be  in  '  the  inheixtaiee 
of  the  saints  in  light !'  O  Thou  that  'numberest  the  tb^ 
hairs  of  my  head,'  number  all  the  days  that  my  body  liee  il 
the  dust ;  and  Thou  that  '  writest  ail  my  members  in  thy  book/ 
keep  an  account  of  my  scattered  bones ! 

"  O  my  Saviour,  hasten  the  time  of  Thy  return ;  'send  fortk 
thy  angels,'  and  let  that  dreadful,  joyful  trumpet  sound !  Debf 
not,  lest  the  living  give  up  their  hopes ;  delay  not,  lest 
should  grow  like  hell,  and  Thy  Church,  by  division,  be 
crumbled  to  dust ;  delay  not,  lest  Thy  enemies  get  advantage  tf  i 
Thy  flock,  and  lest  pride,  hypocrisy,  sensuality,  and  nnbdliif  ! 
prevEul  against  Thy  little  remnant,  and  share  among  tkem  Qf 
whole  inheritance,  and  when  Thou  comest  Thou  find  not  failk 
on  the  earth ;  delay  not,  lest  the  grave  should  boast  of  victoyr 
and,  having  learned  rebellion  of  its  guest^  should  refuse  li 
deliver  Thee  up  Thy  due  !  Oh,  hasten  that  great  resnrraetioB* 
day,  when  Thy  command  shall  go  forth,  and  none  shall  disobey  i 
when  '  the  sea  and  the  earth  shall  yield  up  their  hostages,  and 
all  that  sleep  in  the  grave  shall  awake,  and  the  dead  in  Cbriik 
shall  rise  first ;'  when  the  seed  which  Thou  soweat  ooxniptiUi 
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shall  come  forth  incorruptible  !  aiid  graves  that  received  rotten- 
ness and  doflt  shall  retum  Thee  glorious  stars  and  suns ! 
Therefore  dare  I  lay  down  my  carcass  m  the  dust,  intnisting  it, 
to  »  grave,  but  to  Thee ;  and  therefore  my  flesh  shall  rest 
hoipey  till  Thou  shalt  raise  it  to  >the  possession  of  erer- 
cest.  BetoniyO  Lord,  how  long?  Oh,  let  Thy  kingdom 
I  Thy  deoolaie  boride  saith.  Come  1  for  Thy  Spirit  within 
aiith,  Come ;  and  teacheth  her  thus  to  ^  pray  with  groanings 
iriiidi  cannot  be  uttered  !*  Yea,  the  whole  creation  saith,  Come ; 
'waiting  to  be  deliyered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
Am  l^iiouB  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.'  Thou  Thyself 
tMt  said,  'Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so,  come, 
LonUesos!'" 

Thus,  reader,  I  have  given  thee  my  best  advice  for  main- 
tuiing  a  heavenly  conversation.  If  thou  canst  not  thus 
|Mdhate  methodically  and  fully,  yet  do  it  as  thou  canst ;  only 
k  nre  to  do  it  seriously  and  frequently.  Be  acquainted  with 
tm  heavenly  wwk,  and  thou  wilt,  in  some  degree,  be  acquainted 
iilh  Qod ;  thy  joys  will  be  spiritual,  prevalent,  and  lasting 
iMxding  to  the  nature  of  their  blessed  object ;  thou  wilt  have 
iMfort  in  life  and  death ;  when  thou  hast  neither  wealth,  nor 
'kdih,  nor  the  pleasore  of  this  world,  yet  wilt  thou  have  com- 
.fat:  without  the  presence  or  help  of  any  friend,  without  a 
'aiaister,  without  a  book,  when  all  means  are  denied  thee,  or 
ttoL  from  thee,  yet  mayest  thou  have  vigorous,  real  comfort. 
Ay  graces  will  be  mighty,  active,  and  victorious ;  and  daily 
i^f  whidi  is  thus  fetched  from  heaven,  will  be  thy  strength. 
Bob  wiH  be  as  one  who  stands  on  the  top  of  an  exceeding 
k^  nunrntainj  he  looks  down  on  the  world  as  if  it  were 
4pitel)dowhim;  fields  and  woods^  cities  and  towns,  seem  to  him 
lit  Mttfe  spotBL  Thus  despicably  wilt  thou  look  on  all  things 
kn  beloWp  The  greatest  princes  will  seem  but  as  grasshop- 
yn ;  die  busy,  contentions,  covetous  world  but  as  a  heap  of 
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ants.  Men's  threatcnings  will  be  no  terror  to  thee ;  nor  tb 
honours  of  this  world  any  strong  enticement :  temptatioiuwiU 
be  more  harmless^  as  having  lost  their  strength ;  and  afflictkos 
less  grievousy  as  having  lost  their  sting;  and  eveiy  metej 
will  be  better  known  and  relished.  It  is  now,  under  God,  in 
thy  own  choice,  whether  thou  wilt  live  this  blessed  life  or  not; 
and  whether  all  this  pains  I  have  taken  for  thee  shall  prosper 
or  be  lost.  If  it  be  lost  through  thy  laziness,  thou  thysdf 
wilt  prove  the  greatest  loser.  O  man !  what  hast  then  to 
mind,  but  Grod  and  heaven  ?  Art  thou  not  almost  out  of  tUs 
world  already  ?  Dost  thou  not  look  every  day  when  one  diaeifll 
or  other  will  let  out  thy  soul  ?  Does  not  the  grave  wait  to 
be  thine  house ;  and  worms  to  feed  upon  thy  face  and  heart  t 
What  if  thy  pulse  must  beat  a  few  strokes  more  !  what  if  Uum 
hast  a  little  longer  to  breathe,  before  thou  breathe  out  thy  lastl 
a  few  more  nights  to  sleep,  before  thou  sleepest  in  the  dust  I 
Alas!  what  will  this  be,  when  it  is  gone?  And  is  it  imA 
almost  gone  already?  Very  shortly  thou  wilt  see  thy^ 
run  out,  and  say  to  thyself,  "  My  life  is  done !  My  time  tf 
gone !  *Tis  past  recalling !  There 's  nothing  now  but  heavtt 
or  hell  before  me !"  Where,  then,  should  thy  heart  be  now,lwt 
in  heaven?  Didst  thou  know  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is,  to 
have  a  doubt  of  heaven  when  a  man  is  dying — it  would  ron* 
thee  up.  And  what  else  but  doubt  can  that  man  do,  tM 
never  seriously  thought  of  heaven  before? 

Some  there  be  that  say,  "  It  is  not  worth  so  much  time  vsi 
trouble,  to  think  of  the  greatness  of  the  joys  above ;  so  tW 
we  can  make  sure  they  are  ours,  we  know  they  are  greit. 
But  as  these  men  obey  not  the  command  of  God,  which  i«* 
quires  them'  to  have  "  their  conversation  in  heaven,"  and  to 
"  set  their  affections  on  things  above;"  so  they  wilfully  nuto 
their  own  lives  miserable,  by  refusing  the  delights  which  Qod 
hath  set  before  them.     And  if  this  were  all,  it  were  s  smill 
matter:  see  what  abundance  of  other  mischiefe  follow  th# 
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tt  of  ikese  heavenly  delights !    This  neglect  will  damp,  if 

lestzojy  their  love  to  God ;   will  make  it  nnpleasant  to 

to  think  or  speak  of  God,  or  engage  in  EUs  service ;  it 

fco  pervert  their  judgments  concerning  the  ways  and  ordi- 

8  of  God;  it  makes  them  sensual  and  voluptaons;  it 

I  them  nnder  the  power  of  eveiy  affliction  and  temptation, 

m  a  preparative  to  total  apostasy;   it  will  also  make 

feaifiil   and  unwilling  to  die.      For  who  would  go 

Qod  or  a  place  he  hath  no  delight  in?    Who  would 

his    {Measure  here,  if  he   had  not  better  to  go  to? 

I  only  proposed  a  course   of  melancholy,   and  fear, 

sorrow,  you  might  reasonably  have  objected.     But  you 

have  heavenly  delights,  or  none  that  are  lasting.     Grod 

illing  you  should  daily  walk  with  him,  and  fetch  in 

lations  from  the  everlasting  fountain;  if  you  are  unwill- 

sven  bear  the  loss;  and  when  you  are  dying,  seek  for 

>rt  where  you  can  get  it,  and  see  whether  fleshly  delights 

emain  with  you;  then  conscience  will  remember  in  spite 

a,  that  you  were  once  persuaded  to  a  way  for  more  excel- 

pleasures,  pleasures  that  would  have  followed  you  through 

,  and  have  lasted  to  eternity. 

for  you  whose  hearts  God  hath  weaned  from  all  things 
below,  I  hope  you  will  value  this  heavenly  life,  and  take 
ralk  eveiy  day  in  the  New  JerusalenL  Qod  is  your  love 
^ur  desire;  you  would  fain  be  more  acquainted  with 
Saviour ;  and  I  know  it  is  your  giief,  that  your  hearts 
3t  nearer  to  Him,  and  that  they  do  not  more  feelingly 
and  delight  in  Him.  Oh,  try  this  life  of  meditation  on 
heavenly  rest  Here  is  the  mount  on  which  the  flue- 
ig  ark  of  your  souls  may  rest  Let  the  world  see  bj 
heavenly  lives,  that  religion  is  something  more  than 
ons  and  disputes,  or  a  talk  of  outward  duties.  If  ever  a 
tian  is  like  himself  and  answerable  to  his  principles  and 
saion,  it  is  when  he  is  most  serious  and  lively  in  this  duty. 

2  e2 
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As  Moses,  before  he  died,  went  up  into  mount  Nebo,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  so  the  Christian  ascends 
the  mount  of  contemplation,  and  by  £uth  surveys  his  rat 
Ho  looks  upon  the  glorious  mansions,  and  says,  '^  Qlorioa 
things  are  deservedly  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God!"*  B» 
hears,  as  it  were,  the  melody  of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  saj^ 
^'  Happy  is  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case;  yea,  happy  ii 
that  people,  whose  Gk)d  is  the  Lord!"  He  looks  upon  tbs 
glorious  mansions,  and  says,  "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of 
thee,  thou  city  of  God!"  He  hears,  as  it  were,  the  mdodj 
of  the  heavenly  choir,  and  says,  "  Happy  is  the  people  thit 
arc  in  such  a  case;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord!"  He  looks  upon  the  glorified  inhabitants,  and 
says,  '^  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel !  who  is  like  unto  thee^  0 
people,  saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  ii 
the  sword  of  thine  excellency?"  When  he  looks  upon  the 
Lord  himself,  who  is  their  glory,  he  is  ready,  with  the  re«t> 
to  fall  down  and  worship  Him  that  liveth'for  ever  and  ever, 
and  say,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  Grod  Almighty,  who  wm» 
and  Ls,  and  is  to  come !  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receivB 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power!"  When  he  looks  on  the 
glorified  Saviour,  he  is  ready  to  say  Amen,  to  that  new  sonft 
"  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  tod 
ever :  For  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  \ff 
Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation;  and  hast  made  us^unto  our  God,  kings  and  priests!" 
When  He  looks  back  on  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  Ho 
blesses  the  believing,  patient,  despised  saints;  He  pities  tho 
ignorant,  obstinate,  miserable  world;  and  for  himself  he  sKpt 
as  Peter,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here;"  or,  as  Asaph,  "  It  is  good 
for  me  to  draw  near  to  God,  for,  lo,  they  that  are  far  fto© 
Thee  shall  perish."  Thus,  as  Daniel  in  his  captivity,  daily 
opened  his  window  towards  Jerusalem,  though  far  out  of  sigh^ 
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hen  he  went  to  Qod  in  his  devotions,  so  may  the  believing 
aly  in  this  captivity  of  the  flesh,  look  towards  **  Jerusalem 
hich  is  above."  And  as  Paul  wais  to  the  Colossians,  so  may 
le  believer  be  with  the  glorified  spirits,  "  though  absent  in 
le  flesh,  yet  with  them  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  beholding 
leir  heavenly  order.**  And  as  the  lark  sweetly  sings  whUo 
le  soars  on  high,  but  is  suddenly  silenced  when  she  fidls  to 
le  earth,  so  is  the  frame  of  the  soul  most  delightful  and 
mne  while  it  keeps  in  the  view  of  God  by  contemplation. 
las^  we  make  there  too  short  a  stay,  fall  down  again,  and  lay 
f  onr  music  1 

Bat  O  thou  merciful  Father  of  spirits,  the  attractive  of  love, 
nd  ocean  of  delights,  draw  up  these  drowsy  hearts  unto  Thy- 
sl^  and  keep  them  there  till  they  are  spiritualised  and  refined ; 
od  second  Thy  servant's  weak  endeavours,  and  persuade  those 
hit  read  these  lines  to  the  practice  of  this  delightful,  heavenly 
r«k !  Oh,  suffer  not  the  soul  of  Thy  most  unworthy  servant  to 
le  a  stranger  to  those  joys  which  he  describes  to  others ;  but 
uep  me,  whUe  I  remain  on  earth,  in  daily  breathings  after 
[hee,  and  in  a  believing,  affectionate  walking  with  Thee !  And 
irhen  Thou  comest,  let  me  be  found  so  doing;  not  serving  my 
kah,  nor  asleep  with  my  lamp  mifumished;  but  waiting  and 
longing  for  my  Lord*s  return !  Let  those  who  shall  read  these 
bttvcnly  directions,  not  merely  read  the  fruit  of  my  studies, 
but  the  breathing  of  my  active  hope  and  love ;  that  if  my  heart 
*ae  open  to  their  view,  they  might  there  read  the  same  most 
^ly  engraven  with  a  beam  from  the  &ce  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
tnd  not  find  vanity,  or  lust,  or  pride  within,  when  the  words 
tf  life  appear  without;  that  so  these  lines  may  not  witness 
^Sunst  me ;  but,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  may 
be  effectual,  through  Thy  grace,  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
iod  80  be  the  savour  of  life  to  both !    Amen. 


From  thu  foniiLT  oK  these  "vve  give  a  ijiiotation  unabn«l; 


What  bay  you,  unconvei-tod  .sinners  I  Have  you  a 
reasons  to  give  why  you  should  not  turn,  and  preser 
with  all  your  hearts  ?  Or  will  you  go  to  hell  in  despite  < 
itself?  Bethink  you  what  you  do  in  time,  for  it  wil 
be  too  late  to  bethink  yoiL  Can  you  find  any  £ftult  w 
or  His  work,  or  His  wages]  Is  Heabad  master?  1st 
whom  you  serve,  a  better?  or  is  the  flesh  a  better? 
any  harm  in  a  holy  life  ?  Is  a  life  of  worldliness  anc 
liness  better  ?  Do  you  think  in  your  consciences  that 
do  you  any  harm  to  be  converted  and  live  a  holy  life' 
harm  can  it  do  you?  Is  it  harm  to  have  the  Spirit  c 
within  you,  and  to  have  a  cleansed,  purified  heart? 
bad  to  be  holy,  why  doth  Qod  say,  "  Be  ye  holy,  £ 
holy"?  Is  it  evil  to  be  like  God?  Is  it  not  ss 
''Qod  made  man  in  his  image*'?  Why,  this  holines 
image:  this,  Adam  lost;  and  this  Christ,  by  His  ^ 
Spirit,  would  restore  to  you,  as  He  doth  to  all 
will  have.  Why  were  you  '' baptized  into  the  H0I3 
and  why  do  you  baptize  your  children  into  the  Hoi 
as  your  Sanctifier,  if  yon  will  not  be  sanctified  1 
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would  you  not  say  as  Balaam,  ^^  Let  mc  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his"]  And  why  will 
yoa  not  now  be  of  the  mind  that  you  will  be  of  then?  First 
or  last  you  must  come  to  this,  either  to  be  converted,  or  to 
viflh  you  had  been  when  it  is  too  late. 

Bat  what  is  it  that  you  are  afiraid  of  losing  if  you  turn?  Is 
it  your  friends?  you  will  but  change  them;  Gk)d  will  be  your 
fijeod,  and  Christ  and  the  Spirit  will  be  your  Mends,  and 
every  Christian  will  be  your  firiend.  You  will  get  one  friend 
iliat  will  stand  you  in  more  stead  than  all  the  friends  in  the 
norid  could  have  done.  The  friends  you  lose  would  but  have 
enlaced  you  to  hell,  but  could  not  have  delivered  you;  but  the 
ftioid  you  get  will  save  you  from  hell,  and  bring  you  to  His 
iom  eternal  rest. 

Is  it  your  pleasures  that  you  are  afraid  of  losing?   You  think 

.^wa  shall  never  have  a  merry  day  again  if  once  you  be  con- 

-TBrted.     Alas,  that  you  should  think  it  a  greater  pleasure  to 

in  foolish  sports  and  merriments,  and  please  your  flesh, 

[Ikan  live  in  the  believing  thoughts  of  glory,  and  in  the  love  of 

[  Qody  and  in  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 

"  in  which  the  state  of  grace  consisteth!     If  it  be  a 

pleasure  for  you  to  think  of  your  lands  and  inheritance, 

yon  were  lord  of  all  the  country,  than  it  is  for  a  child  to 

ijlty  at  pins;  why  should  it  not  be  a  greater  joy  to  you  to 

ttink  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  yours,  than  of  all  the 

-lidiea  or  pleasures  of  the  world?    As  it  is  but  foolish  child- 

that  makes  children  so  delight  in  baubles  that  they 

1  lloiild  not  leave  them  for  all  your  lands,  so  it  is  but  foolish 

['-inoildliness,  an'd  fleshliness,  and  wickedness,  that  makes  you 

;tft  much  delight  in  your  houses  and  lands,  and  meat,  and  drink, 

tad  ease,  and  honour,  as  that  you  would  not  part  with  them 

iov  the  heavenly  delights.     But  what  will  you  do  for  pleasure 

^ben  these  are  gone  ?    Do  you  not  think  of  that?    When  your 

ikasores  end  in  horror,  and  go  out  like  a  taper,  the  pleasures 
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])i'riciici',  tliat  lluro  is  no  loinparison  :  there  i«<  iimrcjo} 
IkuI   in  a  day  (if  the  .•>nn   of  liic   .-hinc  rlcar  u]>'»n  n>) 
state  of  holiness,  than  in  a  "vvliole  life  of  suiful  pleasui 
had  "  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  Grod,  than  t< 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.*'     ^A  day  in  His  courts  is 
than  a  thousand  any  where  else."     The  mirth  of  the  ^ 
is  like  the  laughter  of  a  madman  that  knows  not  hi 
miseiy;  and  therefore  Solomon  saith  of  laughter,  ''It  ii 
and  of  mirth,  What  doeth  it?"     ''It  is  better  to  go 
house  of  mourning,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feastin 
that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it 
heart     Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter ;  for  by  the  sad 
the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better.     The  heart 
wise  is  in  the  house  of  mourning;  but  the  heart  of  fool 
the  house  of  mirth.     It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke 
wise,  than  to  hear  the  song  of  fools;  for  as  the  crack] 
thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the  fooL"    Your  1 
laughter  is  but  like  that  of  a  man  that  is  tickled :  he 
when  he  has  no  cause  of  joy,  and  it  is  a  wiser  thing  for 
to  give  all  his  estate,  and  his  life,  to  be  tickled  to  ma] 
laugh,  than  for  yon  to  part  with  the  love  of  Gkxl,  m 
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tAimaiinn^  fuid  then  it  will  be  mate  pleasant  to  yon  to  be 
jaar  mn^  than  now  it  is  to  keep  it;  and  yon  will  theu 
liat  jou  knew  not  what  s  comfortable  life  was  till  now, 
lat  it  was  never  well  with  you,  till  Qod  and  holiness  were 
Idudit. 

jTOQ  will  go  to  hell,  what  remedy  ?  God  here  aoqnits 
If  of  yonr  blood ;  it  shall  not  lie  on  Him  if  you  be  lost 
llgent  minister  may  draw  it  upon  him ;  and  those  that 
cage  yon,  or  hinder  you  not  in  sin,  may  draw  it  upon 
;  bat  be  sure  of  it,  it  shall  not  lie  upon  God.  Baitli  the 
eonoeming  His  unprofitable  vineyard,  ''Judge,  I  pray 
letwixt  Me  and  My  vineyard,  what  could  have  been  dcMie 
to  My  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  t "  When  He 
(anted  it  in  s  fruitful  soil,  and  fenced  it,  and  gathered  out 
ones,  and  planted  it  ¥dth  the  choicest  vines,  what  dionld 
ftve  done  more  to  it?  He  hath  made  you  men,  and 
'ed  you  with  reason;  He  hath  furnished  you  with  all 
lal  necessaiies — all  creatures  are  at  your  service;  He 
given  you  a  righteous,  perfect  law.  When  yon  had 
1  it,  and  undone  yourselves.  He  had  pity  on  you,  and 
Lis  Son  by  a  miracle  of  condescending  mercy  to  die  for 
nd  be  a  sacrifioo  for  your  sins,  and  He  "was  in  Christ 
iling  the  world  to  himself" 

t  Lord  Jesus  hath  made  you  a  deed  of  gift  of  himsdf, 
iemal  life  with  Him,  on  the  condition  you  will  but  accept 
L  retnm.  He  hath  on  this  reasonable  condition  offered 
le  free  pardon  of  all  your  sins ;  He  hath  written  this  in 
Tord,  and  sealed  it  by  His  Spirit,  and  sent  it  you  by  His 
en ;  they  have  made  the  offer  to  you  a  hundred  and  a 
ed  times,  and  called  you  to  accept  it,  and  to  torn  to  God. 
have  in  His  name  entreated  you,  and  reasoned  the  case 
you,  and  answered  all  yotir  frivolous  objections.  He 
long  waited  on  you,  and  stayed  your  leisoie,  and  suffered 
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you  to  abuse  Him  to  His  face.     He  hath  mercifully  snstaiiMd 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  sins ;  He  hath  compassed  you  aboot 
with  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  He  hath  also  intermixed  afflictioDsto 
remind  you  of  your  folly,  and  call  you  to  your  wits,  and  Bi 
Spirit  has  been  often  striving  with  your  hearts,  and  saying 
there,  "  Turn,  sinner,  turn  to  Him  that  caUeth  thee.     Whither 
art  thou  going?     What  art  thou  doing?     Dost  thou  knov 
what  will  be  the  end  ?      How  long  wilt  thou  hate  thy  frieodi^ 
and  love  thine  enemies  ?     When  wilt  thou  let  go  all,  and  turn 
and  deliver  thyself  up  to  God,  and  give  thy  Redeemer  the  poi- 
session  of  thy  soul  ?     When  shall  it  once  be  1 "     These  plead-    i 
ings  have  been  used  with  thee,  and  when  thou  hast  delayed,    ■ 
thou  hast  been  urged  to  make  haste,  and  God  hath  called  to 
thee,  "To-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden  not  thy  heart; 
why  not  now,  without  any  more  delay  ?  **     Life  hath  been  aei 
before  you  ;  the  joys  of  heaven  have  been  opened  to  you  in  the 
gospel ;  the  certainty  of  them  hath  been  manifested,  the  ce^ 
tainty  of  the  everlasting  torments  of  the  damned  hath  been  de- 
clared to  you ;  unless  you  would  have  had  a  sight  of  hciTa 
and  hell,  what  could  you  desire  more  ?     Christ  hath  been,  ai 
it  were,  set  forth  crucified  before  your  eyes.     You  have  beeni  . 
hundred  times  told  that  you  are  but  lost  men  till  you  cone 
unto  Him  ;  as  oft  you  have  been  told  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  tb 
vanity  of  sin,  the  world,  and  all  the  pleasiures  and  wealth  it  c» 
afford ;  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  your  lives,  and  flt 
endless  duration  of  the  joy  or  torment  of  the  life  to  come,  il 
this,  and  more  than  this,  have  you  been  told,  and  told  agan^ 
even  till  you  were  weary  of  hearing  it,  and  till  you  could  mab 
the  lighter  of  it,  because  you  had  so  often  heard  it^  like  tki 
smith's  dog,  that  is  brought  by  custom  to  sleep  under  the  notfB 
of  the  hammers^  and  when  the  sparks  do  fly  about  his  eau; 
and  though  all  this  have  not  converted  you,  yet  you  are  afi*^ 
and  might  have  mercy  to  this  day,  if  you  had  but  hearts  to 
entertain  it.    And  now  let  reason  itself  be  the  judge,  vhflChec 
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be  the  fiuilt  of  Qod  or  yon,  if  after  all  this  yon  will  be  iin- 
OTerted  and  be  damned.     If  you  die  now,  it  is  because  you 
Ql  die.      What  should  be  said  more  to  you,  or  what  course 
loold  be  taken  that  is  likelier  to  prevail  ?  Are  you  able  to  say, 
id  make  it  good,  ''We  would  fiiin  have  been  converted  and 
Nxxme  new  creatures,  but  we  could  not ;  we  would  hm  have 
naken  our  sins,  but  we  could  not ;  we  would  have  changed 
ir  company,  and  our  thoughts,  and  our  discourse,  but  we 
Nild  not  1 "    Why  could  you  not,  if  you  would  1    What  hin- 
eareih  you,  but  the  wickedness  of  your  hearts  ?    Who  forced 
OQ  to  sin,  or  who  did  hold  you  back  from  duty  ?     Had  not 
ea  the  same  teaching,  and  time,  and  liberty  to  be  godly,  as 
xrar  godly  neighbours  had  ?    Why,  then,  could  not  you  have 
wen  godly  as  well  as  they?    Was  the  church  shut  against 
foa,  or  did  you  not  keep  away  yourselves,  or  sit  and  sleep,  or 
iieir  as  if  you  did  not  hear  ?    Did  Qod  put  in  any  exceptions 
igvnst  you  in  His  Word,  when  He  invited  sinners  to  return ; 
nd  when  He  promised  mercy  to  those  that  do  return  ?    Did 
He  say,  "I  will  pardon  all  that  repent  except  thee?"     Did 
He  shut  thee  out  firom  the  liberty  of  His  holy  worship? 
Kd  He  forbid  you  to  pray  to  Him,  any  more  than  others  ? 
I<m  know  He  did  not     Gk)d  did  not  drive  you  away  fix)m 
&m,  but  you  forsook  Him,  and  ran  away  yourselves,  and 
♦ken  He  called  you  to  Him  you  would  not  come.     K  God 
hA  excepted  you  out  of  the  general  promise  and  offer  of 
>»cy,  or  had  said  to  you,  "  Stand  off,  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  as  you ;  pray  not  to  Me,  for  I  will  not  hear  you : 
if  yoa  repent  never  so  much,  and  cry  for  mercy  never  so  much, 
I  will  not  regard  you  : "  if  God  had  left  you  nothing  to  trust 
^  bat  desperation,  then  you  had  a  fair  excuse ;  you  might 
l«»e  said,  "  To  what  end  do  I  repent  and  turn,  when  it  will 
^  no  good  ?  "     But  this  was  not  your  case ;  you  might  have 
«id  CStajst  to  be  your  Lord  and  Saviour,  your  head  and  hus- 
*^  as  well  as  others,  and  you  would  not,  because  you  felt 
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not  sick  enough  for  the  physician,  and  beesuse  ytm  could  mi 
spare  your  disease ;  in  yonr  hearts  yon  said  as  those  vMi^ 
**  We  "will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  ns."    Christ  wM 
have  gathered  yon  under  the  wings  of  His  salvaticm,  and  jot 
wonld  not.     What  desires  of  yonr  wel&re  did  the  Lord  oe- 
press  in  His  holy  Word !    With  what  compasdon  did  H« 
stand  over  you  and  say,  "  O  that  my  people  had  heaiicGnl 
nnto  mc,  and  that  they  had  walked  in  my  ways !"     '^O  Ikl 
there  were  such  a  heart  in  this  people,  that  they  woidd  te 
me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  mi^  bi 
well  with  them  and  with  their  children  for  ever !"     ''O  Ait 
they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  and  that  they  wooU 
consider  their  latter  end ! "     Ho  would  have  been  your  Go4 
and  done  all  for  you  that  your  souls  could  well  desire :  M 
you  loved  the  world  and  your  flesh  above  Him,  and  thenfen 
you  would  not  hearken  to  Him ;  though  you  complimeatal 
Him,  and  gave  Him  high  titles,  yet  when  it  came  to  tki 
closing,  "  you  would  have  none  of  Him.**    No  nuurel,  then,  t 
*'  He  gave  you  up  to  your  own  hearts'  lusts,  and  you  walbl 
in  your  own  counsels.''     He  condescends  to  reason,  and  pkidl 
the  case  with  you,  and  ajsks  you,  "  What  is  there  in  Me,  or  Vj 
service,  that  3rou  should  be  so  much  against  Me  ?    What  hoB 
have  I  done  thee,  sinner  ?     Have  I  deserved  this  unkind  dot 
ing  at  thy  hand 9    Many  mercies  have  I  shewn  thee;  if 
which  of  them  dost  thou  thus  despise  Me  t    Is  it  I,  or  ii  i 
Batan,  that  is  thine  enemy  ?     Is  it  I,  or  is  it  thy  canal  mK 
that  would  undo  thee  ?    Is  it  a  holy  life,  or  a  life  of  sin,  tW 
thou  hast  cause  to  fly  from  ?    If  thou  be  undone,  thou  pi** 
curest  this  to  th3rsclf,  by  forsaking  Me,  the  Lord  that  would  bs^ 
saved  thee."     "  Doth  not  thy  own  wickedness  coTTOct  thee^ai' 
thy  sin  reprove  thee  ?  Tliou  mayest  see  that  it  is  an  evil  and  bW 
thing  that  thou  hast  forsaken  Me,"     He  calleth  out,  as  it  ^8% 
to  the  brutes,  to  hear  the  controversy  he  hath  against  jot' 
"Hear,  0  ye  mountaios,  the  Lord's  controversy,  and  yaaWf 
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of  tlie  euth :  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controveny  with 
Mi  peopk,  and  he  will  plead  with  laiaeL  O  my  people,  what 
hate  I  done  unto  thee?  and  wharein  have  I  weaned  theet 
tatafy  a^Miirt  me.  For  I  brou^t  thee  up  out  of  Egypt,  and 
lidoeHicd  the^**  &c.  ''Hear,  O  heavens;  and  give  ear,  O 
«vth:  for  the  Lord  hath  spdcen:  I  have   nouriahed  and 

It  op  children,  and  they  hare  rebelled  against  me.     The 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  maater^s  crib:  but 

doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider.  Ah,  sinfdl 
aitioB,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil-doeis !" 
^Db  you  thns  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people,  and  unwia&f 
ii  he  not  thy  Father  that  bought  thee  I  hath  he  not  made 
ftae^  and  estaUiahed  thee  t**  When  He  saw  that  you  Ibraook 
Km,  eren  for  nothing,  and  turned  away  from  your  Lord  and 
t§^  to  hunt  after  the  diaff  and  feathers  of  the  world.  He  told 
of  yonr  ^y,  And  called  you  to  a  more  profitable  employ- 
'^  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which 
knot  bread?  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not? 
Bavken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and 
lit  your  soul  delight  itself  in  £dxiesa.     Incline  your  ear,  and 

unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live ;  and  I  will 

an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies 
tf  David.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye 
1^  him  while  he  is  near :  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
md  tiie  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  :  and  let  him  return 
wlo  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our 
(M,  fiv  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  And  when  you  would 
lot  hear,  what  complaints  have  you  put  Him  to,  charging  it  on 
yot  as  your  wilfulness  and  stubbornness !  "  Be  astonished, 
0  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afiraid.  For  my  people 
Ins  eommitted  two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  fonur 
te  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
<iifeni%  that  can  hold  no  water."  Many  a  time  hath  Ghiist 
piduned  thai  firee  invitation  to  you,  "  Let  him  that  is  athinfe 
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come.  And  whosoever  -will,  let  him  take  the  -water  of  Ms 
freely."  But  you  put  Him  to  complain  after  all  His  oien^ 
"  They  will  not  come  to  me  that  they  may  have  life'  He 
hath  invited  you  to  feast  with  Him  in  the  kingdom  of  Wb 
grace,  and  you  have  had  excuses  from  your  grounds,  and  yoar 
cattle,  and  your  worldly  business ;  and  when  you  would  not 
come,  you  have  said  you  could  not,  and  provoked  Him  to 
resolve  that  you  should  never  ''taste  of  His  supper.**  And 
who  is  it  the  fault  of  now,  but  yourselves  ?  and  what  cm 
you  say  is  the  chief  cause  of  your  damnation,  but  yotfr  owi 
wills?  You  would  be  danmed.  The  whole  case  ib  Ut 
open  by  Christ  himself,  Prov.  i  from  the  20th  to  the  ead. 
"  Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  street^ 
she  crieth  in  the  place  of  the  concourse,  saying.  How  long^  jt 
simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity,  and  the  scomers  ddi^ 
in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  ye  at  nj 
reproof;  behold  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  liA 
make  known  my  words  unto  you.  Because  I  have  called,  aoi 
ye  refused;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands,  and  no  mn 
regarded,  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsels,  vA 
would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamitj, 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  jour 
destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  angoidi 
cometh  upon  you :  then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  iriB 
not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  finl 
me ;  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  tk 


fear  of  the  Lord.  They  would  none  of  my  counsels :  tkf 
despised  all  my  reproof :  therefore  shall  they  eat  of  the  frA 
of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.  For 
the  turning  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and  the  ^neptaif 
of  fools  shall  destroy  them.  But  whoso  hearkeneth  to  m^AA 
dwell  safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  the  fear  of  eviL"  I 
thought  best  to  recite  the  whole  text  at  large  to  you,  beanie 
it  doth  80  fully  shew  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  ^ 
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It  IS  sot  became  Qod  would  not  teadi  them,  iMtt 
tiMj  would  not  learn.     It  is  not  because  God  would 
aotcaU  tkem,  but  because  they  would  not  turn  at  Hia  r^roeC 
wilfidneaa  is  their  undoing 

[We  kttfe  already  notked  the  popularity  of  Barter^s  preach- 
Tbe  following  brief  extract  from  a  discourse  on  "  Making 
light  of  CSurist^"  will  giye  some  idea  of  its  eamestneea*  In 
lis  ^  life  and  Times,"  he  says, ''  This  sermon  was  preached  at 
Lnnence  Jewiy,  where  Mr  Vines  was  pastor :  where,  though 
I  sent  the  day  before  to  secure  room  for  the  Lord  Broghill  and 
He  Eari  of  SuffoUc,  with  whcmi  I  was  to  go  in  the  coach,  yet, 
wkea  I  came,  the  crowd  had  so  little  respect  of  persons,  that 
ihej  were  £un  to  go  home  again,  because  they  could  not  coma 
vithin  hearings  and  the  old  Earl  of  Warwick  brought  me 
Ime  again;  and  Mr  Vines  himself  was  fun  to  get  up 
■to  the  pulpit^  and  sit  behind  me,  and  I  to  stand  between 
liilegi."] 

Oh,  sirs !  it  is  no  triflea  or  jesting  matters  that  the  goqpd 
o£  I  must  needs  profess  to  you,  that  when  I  haye  the 
serions  thoi^ita  of  these  things  myself  I  am  ready  to 
el  that  such  amazing  matters  do  not  overwhelm  the  souls 
Allien :  that  the  greatness  of  the  subject  doth  not  over-mat^ 
M^  understandings  and  affections,  as  even  to  drive  men  beside 
Ihoudves,  but  that  Qod  hath  always  somevdiat  allayed  it  hj 
tk  distance;  nrach  more,  that  men  should  be  so  blockish  as 
Waake  lig^t  of  them.  O  Locd,  that  men  did  but  knowwhs* 
^ttfastang  ^oiy  and  everlasting  torments  are !  Would  th^ 
^  hear  us  as  they  dol  Would  they  read  and  think  of 
%ae  things  as  they  dol  I  profess  I  have  been  res<fy  to 
V  when  I  have  heard  such  weighty  things  delzierad, 
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liow  people  can  forbear  ciying  out  in  the  congregationi  modi 
more,  how  they  can  rest  till  they  have  gone  to  their  ministen^ 
and  learned  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved,  that  this  grait 
business  might  be  put  out  of  doubt.  O  that  heaven  an! 
hell  should  work  no  more  on  men !  O  that  everlastiognen 
should  work  no  more  !  Oh,  how  can  you  forbear  when  yoa 
are  alone  to  think  with  yourselves  what  it  is  to  be  everlastiii^ 
in  joy  or  in  torment  I  I  wonder  that  such  thoughts  do  sot 
break  your  sleep,  and  that  they  come  not  in  your  mind  wluD 
you  are  about  your  labour.  I  wonder  how  you  can  do  almoit 
anything  else.  How  can  you  have  any  quietness  in  yoac 
minds  ?  How  can  you  eat,  or  drink,  or  rest,  till  you  have  got 
some  ground  of  everlasting  consolations !  Is  that  a  man  or  ft 
corpse  that  is  not  affected  with  matters  of  this  moment  1  thift 
can  be  readier  to  sleep  than  to  tremble  when  he  heareth  hov 
he  must  stand  at  the  bar  of  Qod  ?  Is  that  a  man  or  a  dod  of 
day  that  can  rise  and  lie  down  without  being  affected  with  Ui 
everlasting  estate  ?  that  can  follow  his  worldly  business,  ui 
make  nothing  of  the  great  business  of  salvation  or  dammtifliv 
and  that  when  they  know  it  is  hard  at  hand  ?  Truly,  bi% 
when  I  think  of  the  weight  of  the  matter,  I  wonder  at  the  voj 
best  of  Qod*s  saints  upon  earth,  that  they  are  no  better,  and  do 
no  more  in  so  weighty  a  case.  I  wonder  at  those  whom  the 
world  accounteth  more  holy  than  needs,  and  scometh  formit 
ing  too  much  ado,  that  they  can  put  off  Christ  and  their  souk 
with  so  little — ^that  they  pour  not  out  their  souls  in  ere^ 
supplication — ^that  they  are  not  more  taken  up  with  Qod-* 
that  their  thoughts  be  not  more  serious  in  preparation  for  thcii 
account.  I  wonder  that  they  be  not  a  hundred  times  moi* 
strict  in  their  lives,  and  more  laborious  and  unwearied  inflftD^ 
ing  for  the  crown  than  they  are.  And  for  myself,  as  I  IB 
ashamed  of  my  dull  and  cardess  hearty  and  of  my  dow  aad 
unprofitable  course  of  life,  so  the  Lord  knows  I  am  ashaiael 
of  every  sermon  that  I  preach.     When  I  think  what  I  b^ 
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been  spealdiig  o^  and  who  sent  me,  and  that  men's  salvation 
or  damnation  is  bo  much  concerned  in  it,  I  am  ready  to 
tnmUe,  lest  Qod  should  judge  me  as  a  slighter  of  His  truth, 
and  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  lest  in  the  best  sermon  I  should 
be  guilty  of  their  blood.  Methinks  we  should  not  speak  a 
word  to  men  in  matters  of  such  consequence  without  tears,  or 
the  greatest  earnestness  that  possibly  we  can. 


i^ln  or  ^eiier. 

[The  same  overflowing  affection,  and  the  same  importunity^ 
lUch  can  hardly  leave  o£^  and  will  take  no  refusal,  are 
rtrikingly  exemplified  in  the  discourse  entitled  '*  Now  or 
Veier.**    We  give  its  closing  paragraphs.] 

I  have  done  my  part  to  open  to  you  the  necessity  of  serious 

diligence,  and  to  call  up  the  sluggish  souls  of  sinners  to  mind 

the  work  of  their  salvation,  and  to  do  it  speedily,  and  with  all 

Iheir  might     I  must  now  leave  the  success  to  God  and  you. 

^Rhat  use  you  will  make  of  it,  and  what  you  will  be  and  do 

tat  the  time  to  come,  is  a  matter  that  more  concemeth  your- 

<ilveB  than  me.     If  long  speaking,  or  multitude  of  words^ 

tae  the  way  to  prevail  with  you,  I  should  willingly  speak 

hen  while  my  strength  would  endure,  and  lengthen  out  my 

Qdtortations  yet  sevenfold.     But  that  is  not  the  way :  a  little 

^iviiieth  you;  you  love  long  feasts,  and  long  visits,  and  plays, 

^  iqwrtSy  much  better  than  long  sermons,   or  books,   or 

pn^ere.     But  it  is  no  small  grief  to  us,  to  leave  you  in  a  cause 

<tf  nch  importance,  without  some  considerable  hopes  of  your 

deliverance. 

Sirs,  the  matter  is  now  laid  before  you,  and  much  in  your 
ova  hands;  it  will  not  be  so  long!  What  will  you  now  do  9 
Bne  I  convinced  you  now,  that  Qod  and  your  salvation  aro 
kobo  aooght  with  all  your  mightl    If  I  have  not,  it  is  not  for 
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want  of  evidence  in  wbat  is  said,  bat  for  want  of  niUingnMi 
in  yooisclyes  to  know  the  tnitL  I  have  prored  to  you,  1^ 
it  is  a  matter  out  of  controversy,  nnlesa  your  Insti^  and  pM- 
aionSy  and  carnal  interest  will  make  a  controreny  of  it  I 
beseech  you  tell  me,  if  you  be  of  any  religion  at  all,  wliy  ae 
you  not  strict,  and  serious,  and  diligent,  and  moriified,  as! 
heavenly  in  that  religion  which  you  are  of  9  Sordly  yoa  iril 
not  so  far  shame  your  own  religion,  whatever  it  be,  as  to  a| 
that  your  religion  is  not  for  mortification,  holiness,  heavaiB' 
ness,  self-denial;  or  that  your  religion  alloweth  you  to  be  ambi- 
tious, covetous,  gluttonous,  drunken,  to  curse  and  sweai^  be 
impure,  and  rail,  and  oppress  the  innocent.  It  is  not  reli^flik 
but  diabolical,  serpentine  malignity  that  is  for  any  of  thiL 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  learned  men  and  gentkiM^ 
and  men  that  pretend  to  reason  and  ingenuity,  can  qmetlf 
betray  their  souls  to  the  devil  upon  such  silly  grounds,  ni 
do  the  evil  that  they  have  no  more  to  say  for,  and  ne^ect  iM 
duty  that  they  have  no  more  to  say  against,  when  they  kD0ff 
they  must  do  it  now  or  never :  that  while  they  confen  M 
there  is  a  Qod,  and  a  life  to  come,  a  heaven  and  a  heU,  wd 
that  this  life  is  purposely  given  us  for  preparatum  of  ctendlf  i 
while  they  confess  that  Qod  is  most  wise,  and  holy,  and  go<4 
and  just,  and  that  sin  is  the  greatest  evil,  and  that  the  voi 
of  God  is  true ;  they  can  yet  make  shift  to  quiet  themaebeiii 
an  unholy,  sensual,  careless  life :  and  that  while  they  hoM* 
the  aposUcs,  and  martyrs,  and  saints  that  are  dead  and  gsM^ 
they  hate  their  successors  and  imitators,  and  the  lives  M 
they  lived,  and  are  inclined  to  make  more  mar^rs  by  ttiv 
malicious  cruelty. 

Alas !  all  this  comes  from  the  want  of  a  sound  belief  cf  Ai 
things  which  they  never  saw ;  and  the  distance  of  thoae  iUi|^ 
and  the  power  of  passion,  and  sensual  objects  and  infliiwrti^ 
that  hurry  them  away  after  present  vanities^  and  ooo^ 
reason,  and  rob  them  of  their  humanity;  and  bj  the  uoiB^ 
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iOmpany  of  sensual  sinners,  that  harden  and  deafen  one 
ler,  and  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  forsaking  those  that 
d  not  know  Him,  and  leaving  them  to  the  blindness  and 
ness  of  their  hearts.  But  is  there  no  remedy  ?  O  Thou 
Fountain  of  mercy  and  relief  vouchsafe  these  miserable 
srs  a  remedy  !  O  Thou  the  Saviour  of  lost  mankind,  have 
y  upon  these  sinners  in  the  depth  of  their  security,  pre- 
ition,  and  misery !  O  Thou  the  Illuminator  and  Sanctifier 
i&Ls,  apply  the  remedy  so  dearly  purchased !  We  are  con- 
ned oft  to  fear  lest  there  be  much  wrong  in  us,  that  should 
)  seriously  preach  the  awakening  truths  of  Grod  unto 
B  hearts.  And  verily  our  consciences  cannot  but  accuse 
hat  when  we  are  most  lively  and  serious,  alas,  we  seem 
ilmost  to  trifle,  considering  on  what  a  message  we  come^ 
of  what  transcendent  things  we  speak.  But  Satan  hath 
Ills  advantage  upon  our  hearts  that  should  be  instrumental 
indie  theirs ;  as  well  as  on  theirs  that  should  receive  the 
1.'  O  that  we  could  thirst  more  after  their  salvation ! 
that  we  could  pray  harder  for  it,  and  entreat  them 
i  earnestly,  as  those  that  were  loth  to  take  a  denial 
I  Qod  or  man !  I  must  confess  to  you  all  with  shamo 
sorrow,  that  I  am  even  amazed  to  think  of  the  hard- 
of  my  own  heart,  that  melteth  no  more  in  compaa- 
to  the  miserable,  and  is  no  more  earnest  and  impor^ 
ite  with  sinners,  when  I  am  upon  such  a  subject  as  this> 
am  telling  them  that  it  must  be  now  or  never;  and  when 
messengers  of  death  within,  and  the  fame  of  men's  dia- 
Bore  from  without,  doth  tell  me  how  likely  it  is  that  my 
)  shall  be  but  short,  and  that  if  I  will  say  anything  that 
reach  the  hearts  of  sinners,  for  aught  I  know,  it  must  be 
or  never.  Oh,  what  an  obstinate,  what  a  lamentable  dis- 
is  this  insensibility  and  hardness  of  heart !  K  I  were 
this  were  the  last  sermon  that  ever  I  should  preach,  I 
now  my  heart  would  shew  its  sluggishness,  and  rob  poor 
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floiils  of  the  flerkms  ferYoor  which  is  suitable  to  the  nl 
and  their  caae,  and  needful  to  the  desired  auocess. 

But  yet,  poor,  sleepy  sinnera^  hear  u&  Thoii|^  we  i|Mik 
not  to  you  aa  men  would  do  that  had  seen  heaTen  and  hH, 
and  were  themsdves  in  a  perfectly  awakened  frames  yet  hm 
us  whUe  we  speak  to  you  the  words  of  tnith  with  aoBi 
aeriousness  and  compassionate  desire  of  your  salvatioiL  0^ 
look  up  to  your Qod  !  Look  out  unto  eternity;  look  inwud^ 
upon  your  souls;  look  wisely  upon  your  short  and  hasty  timi; 
and  then  bethink  yon  how  the  little  remnant  of  your  iam 
should  be  employed ;  and  what  it  is  that  most  conoemeth  yoati 
despatch  and  secure  befwe  you  die.  NowyoahaveaermoDfl^aidl 
books,  and  waniings ;  it  will  not  be  so  long.  PteackerB  msd 
hare  done ;  Qod  threateneth  them,  and  death  threateneth  tfao^ 
and  man  threateueth  them;  and  it  is  you,  it  is  you  that  are  rmik 
severely  threatened,  and  that  are  called  on  by  Gk)d  s  waniqpi 
^  If  any  man  have  an  car  to  hear,  let  him  hear/*  Now,  yM 
have  abundance  of  private  helps ;  you  have  abundance  of  unte 
standing,  gracious  companions;  you  have  the  Lord*s-dajB  ti 
spend  in  holy  exercises,  for  the  edification  and  solace  of  yos 
souls;  you  have  choice  of  sound  and  serious  books;  aaJ^ 
blessed  be  God,  you  have  the  protection  of  a  Christian  and  i 
Protestant  king  and  magistracy.  Oh,  what  invaluable  merdtf 
are  all  these  !  Oh,  know  your  time,  and  use  these  with  » 
dustry ;  and  improve  this  harvest  for  your  souls !  For  it  v9 
not  be  thus  always :  it  must  be  now  or  never. 

You  have  yet  time  and  leave  to  pray  and  ay  to  Gkxl  il 
hope.    Yet,  If  you  have  hearts  and  tongues,  He  hath  a  hetia(   i 
ear;  the  Spuit  of  grace  is  ready  to  assist  yon.     It  will  not  li 
thus  always ;  the  time  is  coming  when  the  loudest  cries  lA   \ 
do  no  good.     Oh!  pray,  pray,  pray — poor,  needy,  masntli 
sinners;  for  it  must  be  now  or  never. 

You  have  yet  health  and  strength,  and  bodies  fit  to 
your  souls :  it  will  not  be  so  always;  iMigniAtng-^  tnil 
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■d  deidli  «e  ooming.  Oh,  uae  yoor  health  and  atreugUi  for 
]od;  for  it  mngt  be  now  or  never. 

Tet  there  are  dome  stirnngs  of  conviction  in  yonr  oon- 
;  yon  find  tiiat  all  is  not  well  with  you;  and  you  have 
thoughts  or  pnrpoees  to  repent  and  be  new  creatores. 
[Iwre  is  some  hope  in  this,  that  yet  Qod  hath  not  quite  for- 
■ken  yoo.  Oh !  tiifle  not,  and  stifle  not  the  convictions  of 
w  consciences,  but  hearkoi  to  the  witness  of  God  within 
VB.     It  must  be  now  or  never. 

Woold  you  not  be  loth  to  be  left  to  the  despairing  case  of 
Bany  poor  distressed  souls,  that  cry  out,  '^  Oh,  it  is  now  too 
lie !  I  foar  my  day  of  grace  is  past ;  Grod  will  not  hear  me 
Mm  if  I  should  call  upon  Him :  He  hath  forsaken  me,  and 
l^fca  me  over  to  myself  It  is  too  late  to  repent,  too  late  to 
limy,  too  late  to  think  of  a  new  life ; — all  is  too  late."  This 
me  18  sad :  but  3retmany  of  these  are  in  a  safer  and  better  case 
fam  they  imagine,  and  are  but  frightened  by  the  tempter;  and 
I  is  not  too  late  while  they  cry  out,  It  is  too  late.  But  if  yoa 
oe  left  to  cry  in  hell  "  It  is  too  late  !**  alas,  how  long  and  how 
iolefol  a  cry  and  lamentation  will  it  be  ! 

Oh,  consider,  poor  sinner,  that  God  knowcth  the  time  and 
nason  of  thy  mercie&  He  givcth  the  spring  and  harvest  in 
iheir  season,  and  all  His  mercies  in  their  season;  and  wilt 
Ihou  not  know  thy  time  and  season  for  love,  and  duty,  and 
BsBikB  to  Himf 

Oonsider  thy  God  who  hath  commanded  thee  thy  work, 
hrth  also  appointed  thee  thy  time.  And  this  is  His  appointed 
late.  To-day  therefore  hearken  to  His  voice,  and  see  that 
tkoa  harden  not  thy  heart.  He  that  bids  thee  repent,  and 
"iork  out  thy  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  doth  also  bid 
48C  do  it  now.  Obey  Him  in  the  time,  if  thou  wilt  be  indeed 
^ibedient  He  best  understandeth  the  fittest  time.  One  would 
ttak,  to  men  that  have  lost  so  much  already,  and  loitered  so 
^^  and  are  so  lamentably  behind-hand,  and  stand  so  near 
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the  bar  of  God  and  their  eyerlasting  state,  there  ahould  be  no 
need  to  say  any  more  to  persuade  them  to  be  up  and  doii^ 
I  shall  add  but  this;  you  are  never  like  to  hare  a  better 
time.  Take  this,  or  the  work  will  grow  more  difficult,  mon 
doubtful,  iff  through  the  just  judgment  of  Qod,  it  become 
not  desperate.  If  all  this  will  not  serve,  but  still  you  idl 
loiter  till  time  be  gone,  what  can  your  poor  friends  do  but 
lament  your  misery !  The  Lord  knows,  if  wo  knew  irbit 
words,  what  pains,  what  cost  would  tend  to  your  awakfls- 
ingy  and  conversion,  and  salvation,  we  should  bo  glad  to 
submit  to  it :  and  we  hope  we  should  not  think  our  laboon^ 
or  liberties,  or  our  lives  too  dear  to  promote  so  blessed  and 
necessary  a  worL  But  if,  when  all  is  done  that  we  en 
do,  you  will  leave  us  nothing  but  our  tears,  and  moans  fbr 
self-destroyers,  the  sin  is  yours,  and  the  suffering  shall  be 
yours.  If  I  can  do  no  more,  I  shall  leave  this  upon  reooi^ 
that  we  took  our  time  to  tell  you  home,  that  serious  diligenee 
is  necessary  to  your  salvation ;  and  that  Qod  is  the  "  reward* 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him"  (Hcb.  xi.  6);  and  thatiUi 
was  your  day,  your  only  day  :  it  must  be  now  or  never! 


JTlie  ©tt  fflntCsi  »rtrojjpect 

{Few  men  were  more  desirous  of  self-acquaintance  than  (M 
author ;  and  few  passages  in  that  copious  miscellany,  entiftl 
his  "  Life  and  Times,"  are  more  instructive  than  the  lengthcnJ 
passage  in  which  his  youugcr  and  older  self  are  compairi 
together.  We  give  the  more  important  features  from  th 
contrasted  portraits.] 


The  temper  of  my  mind  hath  somewhat  altered  with  tb 
temper  of  my  body.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  more  vigow"^ 
affectionate,  and  fervent  in  preaching,  conference^  and  paj% 
than  ordinarily  I  can  be  now;  my  style  was  more  extempon^ 
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and  lax ;  bat  by  the  advantage  of  affection,  and  a  very  familiar 
moTiiig  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did  more 
affect  the  auditory,  than  many  of  the  last  years  before  I  gave 
over  preaching :  but  yet  what  I  delivered  was  much  more  raw, 
and  had  more  passages  that  would  not  bear  the  trial  of 
Mcurate  judgments;  and  my  discourses  had  both  less  substance 
ind  less  judgment  than  of  late. 

My  understanding  was  then  quicker,  and  could  more  easily 

manage  anything  that  was  newly  presented  to  it  upon  a 

sodden ;  but  it  is  since  better  furnished  and  acquainted  with 

the  ways  of  truth  and  error,  and  with  a  multitude  of  particular 

mistakes  of  the  world,  which  then  I  was  the  more  in  danger 

fi^  because  I  had  only  the  faculty  of  knowing  them,  but  did 

not  actually  know  them.     I  was  then  like  a  man  of  a  quick 

understanding  that  was  to  travel  a  way  which  he  never  went 

before,  or  to  cast  up  an  account  which  he  never  laboured  in 

before,  or  to  play  on  an  instrument  of  music  which  he  never 

■cw  before:  and  I  am  now  like  one  of  somewhat  a  slower 

uderstanding  (by  that  jn-asmcUura  senectus  which  weakness 

ttd  excessive  bleedings  brought  me  to),  who  is  travelling  a 

mty  which  he  hath  often  gone,  and  is  casting  up  an  account 

ibich  he  hath  often  cast  up,  and  hath  ready  at  hand,  and  that 

V  playing  on  an  instrument  which  he  hath  often  played  on :  so 

that  I  can  very  confidently  say,  that  my  judgment  is  much 

itmnder  and  firmer  now  than  it  was  then;   for  though  I 

nil  now  as  competent   judge    of  the    actings  of  my  own 

understanding  then,  yet  I  can  judge  of  the  efifecta :  and  when 

1  perose  the  writings  which  I  wrote  in   my  younger  years, 

I  can  find  the  footsteps  of  my  imfiimished  mind,  and  of  my 

emptiness  and  insufficiency:  so  that  the  man  that  followed 

»iy  judgment  then  was  liker  to  have  been  misled  by  it  than 

k  that  should  follow  it  now. 

And  I  must  say,  further,  that  what  I  last^  mentioned  on  the 
\  is  one  of  the  notablest  changes  of  my  mind :  in  my  youth, 

2m 
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I  was  quickly  past  my  fdndamentals,  and  was  nizudng  up  iito 
a  multitude  of  controyersieSy  and  greatly  deligkted  with  neti- 
physical  and  scholastic  writings  (though  I  must  needs  aay,  b^ 
preaching  was  still  on  tho  necessaiy  points) :  bat  the  oUs 
I  grew,  the  smaller  stress  I  laid  upon  these  controvenei 
and  curiosities  (though  still  my  intelleet  abhorreth  •confoflOB]^ 
as  finding  far  greater  uncertainties  in  them  than  I  aft  fint  dfa- 
oemed,  and  finding  less  usefulness  comparatively,  even  vim 
there  is  the  greatest  certainty.  And  now,  it  is  the  fondameDtil 
doctrines  of  the  Catechism,  which  I  most  hi^y  yalue  mi 
daily  think  o(  and  find  most  useful  to  myself  and  othen:  tk 
Greed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandmenti  h 
find  me  now  the  most  acceptable  and  plentdful  matter  fir  d 
my  meditations;  they  are  to  me  as  my  daily  bread  and  dnak: 
and  as  I  can  si>eak  and  i^-rite  of  them  over  and  over  aguo,  w 
I  had  rather  read  or  hear  of  them  than  of  any  of  the  admi 
niceties  which  once  so  much  pleased  ma  And  thus  I  ohsenvl 
it  was  with  old  Bishop  Ussher,  and  with  many  other  men;  ml 
I  conjecture  that  this  efiect  also  is  mixed  of  good  and  bii 
according  to  its  causes. 

I  add,  therefore,  that  this  is  another  thixig  whidi  I  itt 
changed  in;  that  whereas,  in  my  younger  days,  I  never  iM 
tempted  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  or  Chiistiamtj,  W 
all  my  doubts  and  fears  were  exercised  at  home,  about  my  ofli 
mneerity  and  interest  in  Christy  and  this  was  it  which  I  caUil 
unbelief :  since  then  my  sorest  assaults  have  been  on  the  otkff 
side;  and  such  tbey  wore,  that  had  I  been  void  of  internal  tf* 
pcrience,  and  the  adhesion  of  love,  and  the  special  help  of  CM» 
and  bad  not  discerned  more  reason  for  my  reli^n  than  I  ^ 
when  I  was  yomigcr,  I  had  certainly  apostatised  to  infiddi^i 
though  for  atheism  or  ungodliness,  my  reason  seeth  no  ttioBgf 
argunieuU  than  may  be  brought  to  prove  that  there  v^ 
earth,  or  air,  or  sun.     I  am  now,  therefore,  much  more  aff^ 
hensive  tlian  heretofore  of  the  necessity  of  well  gnnmdu^iB* 
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.  their  rdigioii,  and  especially  of  the  witness  of  the  indwelling 
atrit ;  far  1  more  sensibly  perceive  that  the  Spirit  is  the 
witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to  the  world.  And, 
the  lolly  of  the  £uiatics  tempted  me  long  to  overlook 
8  fltrengdi  of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while  they  placed 
m  a  certain  internal  affection  or  enthnsiastic  inspiration; 
t  now  I  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  another  manner  is  the 
itness  of  Christ  and  His  agent  in  the  world.  The  Spirit  in 
B  prophets  was  His  first  witness ;  and  the  Spirit  by  miracles 
w  the  second;  and  the  Spirit  by  renovation,  sanctification, 
Innination,  and  consolation,  assimilating  the  soul  to  Christ 
nd  heaven,  is  the  continued  witness  to  all  true  believers.  And 
flay  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  same  is  none  of 
9ii  (Rom.  viiL  9).  Even  as  the  rational  soul  in  the  child  is 
k  inherent  witness  or  evidence  that  he  is  the  child  of  rational 
Hients.  And,  therefore,  ungodly  persons  have  a  great  disad- 
mitage  in  their  resisting  temptations  to  unbelief;  and  it  is  no 
itmder  if  Christ  be  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
Bentiles  foolishness.  There  is  many  a  one  that  hidcth  his 
temptations  to  infidelity,  because  he  thinketh  it  a  shame  to 
open  them,  and  because  it  may  generate  doubts  in  others;  but 
I  doubt  the  imperfection  of  most  men*s  care  of  their  salvation, 
ttd  of  their  diligence  and  resolution  in  a  holy  life,  doth  come 
bna  the  imperfection  of  their  belief  of  Christianity  and  the 
Hb  to  come.  For  my  part,  I  must  profess,  that  when  my 
Uief  of  things  eternal  and  of  the  Scripture  is  most  clear  and 
km,  all  goeth  accordingly  in  my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to 
Mbl  compliances,  worldliness,  or  flesh-pleasing,  do  signify 
vone  to  me  than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  bedlam.  And 
i» petition  seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than,  ''  Lord,  increase 
<tt  fidth:  I  believe,  help  Thou  my  unbelie£'* 

I  wn  once  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my  own  heart,  and  to 
itdl  all  st  home  and  look  little  higher.  I  was  stiU  poring  either 
^  my  ana  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity;  but  now, 
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though  I  am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart-acquini- 
ancc  and  emplo3micnty  yet  I  see  more  need  of  a  higher  woAi', 
and  that  I  should  look  oftcncr  upon  Christ,  and  Qod,  and  hetra^ 
than  upon  my  own  heart.  At  home  I  can  find  distempers  to 
trouble  me,  and  some  evidences  of  my  peace ;  but  it  is  above  tbl 
I  must  find  matter  of  delight,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  peace  itsell 
Therefore,  I  would  have  one  thought  at  home  upon  myself  and 
sins,  and  many  thoughts  above  upon  the  high,  and  amubk^ 
and  beatifying  objects. 

Heretofore  I  knew  mucli  less  than  now,  and  yet  was  not 
half  so  much  accjuainted  with  my  ignorance.  I  had  a  great 
delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries  which  I  made,  and  of  the 
light  which  shined  in  upon  me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  i 
country  where  he  never  was  before).  But  I  little  knew  eithff 
how  imperfectly  I  understood  those  very  points,  whose  discoTe^ 
80  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said  against 
them ;  nor  how  many  things  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to.  But  not 
I  find  far  greater  darkness  upon  all  things,  and  perceive  h0f 
very  little  it  is  that  we  know  in  comparison  of  that  which  f« 
are  ignorant  of,  and  have  far  meaner  thoughts  of  my  owi 
understanding,  though  I  must  needs  know  that  it  is  b^ 
furnished  than  it  was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  learned  pff* 
sons  and  books  than  I  have  now,  for  what  I  wanted  mysdU^  I 
thought  every  reverend  divine  had  attained,  and  was  familiitjf 
acquainted  with;  and  what  books  I  understood  not  by  retf* 
of  the  strangeness  of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admindl 
and  thought  that  others  midcrstood  their  worth.  But  uof^ 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  my  will  to  know,  tW 
reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and  know  but  little  astJ 
as  I,  especially  those  that  think  themselves  the  wisest ;  tti 
the  better  I  am  acquainted  i^vith  them,  the  more  I  peroov^ 
that  we  are  all  yet  in  the  dark ;  and  the  more  I  am  acqnaatsA 
with  holy  men  that  are  all  for  heaven^  and  pretend  not  ttnA 
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the  more  I  yalue  and  honour  them.  And  when 
studied  hard  to  understand  some  abstruse  admired 
have  but  attained  the  knowledge  of  human  impeifec- 
d  to  see  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  L 
at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit  than  now 
ql  And  when  an  author  was  highly  commended  to  me 
TB,  or  pleased  me  in  some  part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain 
ile^  whereas  now  I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author, 
sent  in  some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as 
liers. 

not  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  external  modes  and 
f  worship  as  many  young  professors  do.  I  cannot  be 
r  opinion  that  think  Grod  will  not  accept  him  that 
I  by  the  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  that  such  forma 
ilf-inyented  worship  which  God  rejecteth.  Nor  yet  can 
their  mind  that  say  the  like  of  extemporary  prayers. 
L  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
ighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago. 
ft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of 
lial  and  humility,  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and 
d  with  human  applause.  And  all  worldly  things  appear 
lin  and  unsatisfactory  when  we  have  tried  them  most. 
)ugh  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet, 
\a  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man*s  nothingnesa^ 
d*s  transcendent  greatness^  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have 
>  do,  and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and 
jmess  of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  efiEect, 
some  have  imputed  to  self-conceiteduesa  and  moroaity. 
lore  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life ;  and  though 
ly  of  self-denial  I  could  submit  to  the  most  public  life, 
service  of  God,  when  He  requireth  it,  and  would  not  be 
table  that  I  might  be  private  ;  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is 
Qore  pleaaing  to  myself  to  be  retired  from  the  world, 
have  very  little  to  do  with  men,  and  to  conveiae  with 
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Qod,  and  conscience,  and  good  books,  of  which  I  haye  apofan 
my  heart  in  my  "  Divine  life." 

Though  I  was  never  much  tempted  to  the  sin  of  covefam- 
ness,  yet  my  fear  of  dying  was  wont  to  tell  me  that  I  was  nofe 
sufficiently  loosened  from  the  world  But  I  find  it  is  com- 
paratively very  easy  to  me  to  be  loose  from  this  world,  bat 
hard  to  live  by  fedth  alone.  To  despise  earth  is  easy  to  nf^ 
but  not  so  easy  to  be  acquainted  and  conversant  in  heaven.  I 
have  nothing  in  this  world  which  I  could  not  easily  let  go ;  M 
to  get  satisfying  apprehensions  of  the  other  world  is  the  gmfc 
and  grievous  difficulty. 

I  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago  of  the  odiooft- 
ness  and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride  :  scarce  any  sin  appearcth 
more  odious  to  me.  Having  daily  more  acquaintance  with  the 
lamentable  naughtiness  and  frailty  of  man,  and  of  the  mischieft 
of  that  sin,  and  especially  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastics], 
I  think  so  far  as  any  man  is  proud,  he  is  kin  to  the  devil,  and 
utterly  a  stranger  to  God  and  to  himself  It  *s  a  wonder  that 
it  should  be  a  possible  sin  to  men  that  still  carry  about  with 
them,  in  soul  and  body,  such  humbling  matter  of  remedy  as 
we  all  do. 

I  more  than  ever  lament  the  unhappincss  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  great  ones  of  the  world,  who  live  in  such  temptt* 
tion  to  sensuality,  curiosity,  and  wasting  of  their  time  about  a 
multitude  of  little  tilings ;  and  whose  lives  are  too  often  tha 
transcript  of  the  sins  of  Sodom — ^pride,  frdness  of  bread,  and 
abundance  of  idleness,  and  want  of  compassion  to  the  poor. 
And  I  more  value  the  life  of  the  poor  labouring  man,  bat ; 
especially  of  him  that  hath  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 


poetical  JFraptents. 

[Many  who  have  read  his  practical  treatises  will  scarcely  b6 
acquainted  with  Baxter  as  a  writer  of  verse ;  but  besides  a 
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bcieal  Tereion  of  the  Psalms^  he  published  two  volumes  of 
stiy.  These  '^Fragments"  contain  some  fine  passages,  and, 
Ji  a  little  elaboration,  they  might  easily  have  been  polished 
0  pennanent  beauty.  But  Baxter  could  not  elaborate.  His 
186  of  time's  predousness  amounted  to  panic.  His  most 
portant  works  were  not  only  never  re-written,  but  were 
J  cursorily  revised ;  and  doubtless  his  rhymes  were  almost 
rapid  and  extemporaneous  as  his  prose.  The  first  excerpt 
firom  the  autobiography  which  he  has  entitled  ''Love 
athing  thanks  and  praise.**] 

3^atti«f)eattetituj$0  Beioofleti. 

Long  was  I  sadly  questioning  Thy  grace, 

Because  Thy  Spirit^s  steps  I  could  not  trace. 

The  difiference  is  so  great  Hwixt  heaven  and  hell 

That  those  must  differ  much  who  there  must  dwell. 

I  feared  the  change  which  raised  my  soul  no  higher 

Wodd  not  suffice  to  save  me  from  hell  fire ; 

But,  above  all,  I  thought  so  hard  a  heart 

Could  not  among  the  living  have  a  part ; 

I  thought  Thy  Son  would  never  heal  my  sore, 

Unless  my  tears  and  sorrow  had  been  more. 

I  wonder'd  at  my  great  stupidity 

That  could  not  weep  when  I  deserved  to  die ; 

I  wonderM  things  so  great  as  heaven  and  hell 

Did  on  my  heart  with  no  more  feeling  dwell ; 

That  words,  which  such  amazing  things  import, 

IMd  not  sink  deeper,  and  my  soul  transport ; 

That  things  of  everlasting  consequence 

Did  not  affect  me  with  a  deeper  sense ; 

And  that  a  soul,  so  near  its  final  doom. 

Could  give  these  worldly  trifles  any  room ; 

That  on  these  shadows  I  could  cast  an  eye. 

While  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell  stood  by. 

I  wondcrM,  when  my  odious  sin  was  named, 

I  was  no  more  confounded  and  ashamed. 

Many  a  time  I  begged  a  tender  heart, 

And  never  pra/d  lo  much  for  joy,  as  smart ; 
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I  ooold  hftTe  kiai*d  tiie  plaoe  where  I  did  knael. 
If  what  my  tongne  had  spoke  mlj  heart  ooold  fteL 
These  were  my  cries,  when  I  to  Thee  did  speak, — 
0  that  this  heart  of  stone  might  melt  or  break ! 
These  woe  my  groans,  this  was  my  daily  breath, — 

0  saye  me  from  hacd-heartedness  and  death ! 
This  was  the  title  whichi  used  to  take, — 
Senseless,  hard-hearted  wretch,  that  cannot  wake ! 
Bat,  as  Thy  wisdom  gives  in  fittest  measure 

Not  an  at  once,  'tis  meet  we  wait  Thy  leisure. 

1  thoogfat  that  things  unseen  shoold  pierce  and  melt 
With  as  great  passion  as  things  seen  and  fislt ; 

But  now  I  find  it  is  their  proper  part 
•  To  be  most  valued,  to  be  next  the  heart,. 
To  bo  the  highest  interest  of  the  soul — 
There  to  command,  and  all  things  else  control. 


My  whole,  though  broken  heart,  0  Lord, 

From  henceforth  shall  be  Thine; 
And  here  I  do  my  vow  record. 

This  hand,  these  words  are  mine. 
All  that  I  have,  without  reserve, 

I  offer  here  to  Thee: 
Thy  will  and  honour  all  shall  serve 

That  Thou  bestow^dst  on  me. 

All  that  exceptions  save  I  lose; 

All  that  I  lose  I  save; 
The  treasure  of  Thy  love  I  choose. 

And  Thou  art  all  I  crave. 
My  God,  Thou  hast  my  heart  and  hand; 

I  all  to  Thee  resign: 
I  ^11  ever  to  this  covenant  stand. 

Though  flesh  hereat  repine. 

I  know  that  Thou  wast  willing  first, 
And  then  madest  me  consent: 
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Having  Urns  loved  me  at  the  worst, 

Thon  wilt  not  now  repent. 
Now  I  have  quit  all  self-pretence, 

Take  charge  of  what^s  Thine  own; 
My  life,  my  health,  and  my  defence 

Now  lie  on  Thee  alone. 

Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care, 

Whether  I  die  or  live ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  my  share, 

And  this  Thy  grace  mast  give. 
If  life  be  long  I  will, be  glad, 

That  I  may  long  obey : 
If  short;  yet  why  should  I  be  sad, 

That  shall  have  the  same  payf 

Christ  leads  me  throngh  no  darker  rooms 

Than  He  went  through  before; 
He  that  into  God's  kingdom  comes, 

Must  enter  by  this  door. 
Come,  Lord,  when  grace  hath  made  me  meet 

Thy  blessed  fiioe  to  see ; 
For  if  Thy  work  on  earth  be  sweet, 

What  wiU  Thy  glory  be? 

Then  I  shall  end  my  sad  complaints. 

And  weary,  sinful  days ; 
And  join  with  the  triumphant  saints, 

That  sing  Jehovah^s  praise. 
My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small. 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all ; 

And  I  shall  be  with  Him. 
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Must  I  be  driven  from  my  books. 

From  house,  and  goods,  and  dearest  friends? 
One  of  Thy  sweet  and  gradous  looks 

For  more  than  this  will  make  amends. 
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The  worid  's  Thj  book:  them  I  em  md 
Thy  power,  wisdoiB,  and  Tb j  lowt ; 

And  thence  aaoend  bj  fiulh^  and  feed 
Upon  the  better  tlange  aboTe. 


I  '11  read  Thy  works  of  Pnmdence : 

Thy  spirit,  conscience,  and  Thy  rod 
Can  teach  without  book  all  the  sense 

To  know  the  world,  myaelf,  and  God. 
Few  books  may  serve  wfaen  Thou  wilt  teach. 

Many  have  8t<^n  my  preoious  time : 
I  '11  leave  my  books  to  hear  Thee  pffeach ; 

Church-work  is  best  when  Thoa  doat  chime. 

As  for  my  honse,  it  was.  my  tent 

While  there  I  waited  on  Thy  flock : 
That  work  is  done ;  that  time  is  spent : 

There  neither  was  my  home  nor  stock. 
Would  I  in  all  my  jonmey  have 

Still  the  same  inn  and  fnmitnre? 
Or  ease  and  pleasant  dwellings  crave, 

Forgetting  what  thy  saints  endure? 

My  Lord  had  taught  me  how  to  want 

A  place  wherein  to  put  my  head : 
While  He  is  mine,  I  Ml  be  content 

To  beg  or  lack  my  daily  bread. 
Heaven  is  my  roof,  earth  is  my  floor ; 

Thy  love  can  keep  mc  dry  and  warm : 
Christ  and  thy  bounty  are  my  store ; 

Thy  angels  guard  mc  from  all  harm. 

As  for  my  friends,  they  are  not  lost : 

The  several  vessels  of  Thy  fleet, 
Though  parted  now,  by  tempests  tost, 

Shall  safely  in  the  haven  meet. 
Still  we  are  centred  all  in  Thee ; 

Members,  though  distant,  of  one  head ; 
In  the  same  family  we  be. 

By  the  same  £Euth  and  Spirit  led. 
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Before  Tbj  throne  ive  daily  meet. 

As  j<nnt  petitieaen  to  Hee: 
In  spirit  we  eadi  other  greet, 

And  shall  agmn  eadi  other  see. 
The  heavenly  hosts,  world  without  end, 

Shall  he  my  company  above ; 
And  Thou,  my  best  and  sorest  Friend, 

Who  shidl  divide  me  from  Thy  love? 

Most  I  forsake  the  soil  and  mr 

Where  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath? 
That  way  may  be  as  near  and  fiiir; 

Thenoe  I  may  come  to  Thee  by  death. 
All  countries  are  my  Father^s  lands ; 

Thy  son,  Thy  love  doth  shine  on  all ; 
We  may  in  all  lift  np  pore  hands, 

And  with  acceptance  on  Thee  call. 

What  if  m  prison  I  must  dwell  ? 

May  I  not  there  converse  with  Thee  ? 
Save  me  from  sin,  Thy  wrath,  and  hell ; 

Call  me  Thy  child ;  and  I  am  free. 
No  walls  or  bars  can  ke^  Thee  out ; 

None  can  confine  a  hotj  soul ; 
The  streets  of  heaven  it  walks  about; 

None  can  its  liberty  oontroL 

Must  I  feel  sicknesses  and  smart, 

And  spend  my  days  and  nights  in  pain? 
Tet  if  Thy  love  refresh  my  heart, 

I  need  not  overmuch  complain. 
This  flesh  hath  drawn  my  soul  to  sin  ; 

If  it  must  smart,  Thy  will  be  done  : 
Oh,  fill  me  with  Thy  joys  within. 

And  then  I  '11  let  it  grieve  alone ! 

I  know  my  flesh  must  turn  to  dust, 
My  parted  soul  must  come  to  Thee, 

And  undergo  thy  judgment  just. 
And  in  the  endless  world  must  be. 
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In  tliifl  there  ^8  most  of  fear  and  joy, 
Because  there  ^8  most  of  sin  and  grace; 

Sin  will  this  mortal  frame  destroy, 
But  Chi'ist  will  bring  me  to  Thy  fiice. 

Shall  I  draw  back,  and  fear  the  end 

Of  all  my  sorrows,  tears,  and  pain, 
To  which  my  life  and  labours  tend, 

Without  which  all  had  been  in  vain? 
Can  I  for  ever  be  content 

Without  true  happiness  and  rest? 
Is  earth  become  so  excellent, 

That  I  should  take  it  for  my  best? 

Or  can  I  think  of  finding  here 

That  which  my  soul  so  long  had  sought? 
Should  I  refuse  those  joys,  through  fear, 

Which  bounteous  love  so  dearly  bought? 
All  that  doth  taste  of  heaven  is  good  ; 

When  heavenly  light  doth  me  inform. 
When  heavenly  life  stirs  in  my  blood, 

When  heavenly  love  my  heart  doth  warm. 

Though  all  the  reasons  I  can  see. 

Why  should  I  willingly  submit, 
And  comfortably  come  to  Thee ; 

My  God,  Thou  must  accomplish  it 
The  love  which  fiird  up  all  my  days, 

Will  not  forsake  me  to  the  end ; 
This  broken  body  Thou  wilt  raise. 

My  spirit  I  to  Thee  commend. 

December  8, 16C3. 
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JOHN  OWEN. 

It  is  Oxford  two  hundred  years  ago — Oxford  in  the  days  of 
the  Roiuidlieads — and  we  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  resident  chief  of  the  University.  Tall,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  cocked  hat  and  powdered  hair,  with  lawn  tops  to 

^  his  morocco  boots,  and  with  ribbons  luxuriant  at  his  knee, 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  Puritan — ^whilst  in  his  easy  un- 

l.  embarrassed  movements  and  kindly-assuring  air,  there  is  all 
irhich  bespeaks  the  gentleman ;  but,  were  it  not  for  the  rever- 
.cnces  of  obsequious  beadles  and  the  recognitions  of  respectful 
fltudents,  you  would  scarcely  surmise  the  academic  dignitary. 
That  old-fwhioned  divine — ^his  square  cap  and  ruff  surmount- 
iiig  the  doctor's  gown — with  whom  he  shakes  hands  so  cor- 
dially, is  a  Koyalist  and  Prelatist,  but  withal  the  Hebrew 
Pltofessor,  and  the  most  famous  Orientalist  in  England,  Dr 
£dward  Pocock.  From  his  little  parish  of  Childry,  where  he 
wsses  for  "  no  Latiner,"  and  is  little  prized,  he  has  come  up 

\:  to  deliver  his  Arabic  lecture,  and  collate  some  Syriac  manu- 

ser^>t,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  fig-trees  and  other  rarities 

rhich  he  long  since  fetched  from  the  Levant;  and  he  feels  not 

i  little  beholden  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who,  when  the  Par- 

fiamentaiy  triers  had  pronounced  him  incompetent,  interfered 

voii.  n.  ^ 


2  JOHX  OWEN. 

and  retained  liim  in  his  living.     Passing  the  gate  of  Wadham, 
he  meets  the  upbreaking  of  a  little  conventicle.     That  do 
treason  has  been  transacting,  nor  any  daugerons  doctrine  pro- 
pounded, the  guardian  of  the  University  has  ample  assoianoe 
in  the  presence  of  his  very  good  friends,  Dr  Wallis  the  Savilian 
Professor,  and  Dr  Wilkins  the  Protector^s  brother-in-law.    He 
latter  has  published  a  Dissertation  on  the  Moon  and  its  Inha- 
bitant,  "  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Possibility  of  a 
Passage  Thither;**  and  the  former,  a  mighty  mathematiciaii, 
during  tlie  recent  war  had  displayed  a  terrible  ingenuity  in 
deciphering  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  Royalista     Their 
companion  is  tlie  famous  physician,  Dr  Willis,  in  whose  hooae, 
opposite  the  Vice-Chancellor's  own  door,  the  Oxford  Prelatists 
daily  assemble  to  enjoy  the  forbidden  Prayer-book;  and  the 
youth  who  follows,  building  castles  in  the  air,  is  Christo;^ 
Wren.     This  evening  they  had  met  to  witness  some  expaJ* 
ments  which  the  tall  sickly  gentleman  in  the  velvet  doak  had 
promised  to  shew  them.     The  tall  sickly  gentleman  is  Ae 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  the  instrument  with  which  he 
has  been  amusing  his  brother  sages,  in  their  embryo  Bovil 
Society,  is  the  newly  invented  air-pump.     Little  versant  in 
their  pursuits,  though  respectful  to  their  genius,  after  mntoal 
salutations,  the  divine  passes  on  and  pays  an  evening  visit  to 
his  illustrious  neighbour,  Dr  Thomas  Goodwin.     In  hisOB' 
broidered  night-cap,  and  deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  dnakj 
study,  he  finds  the  recluse  old  President  of  Magdalene;  arf 
they  sit  and  talk  togetlier,  and  they  pray  together,  till  it  stzik* 
the  hour  of  nine ;  and  frimi  the  great  Tom  Tower  a  sununo* 
Ixjgins  to  sound,  calling  to  Cluist  Church  cloisters  the  hnndrJ 
and  one  students  of  the  old  foundation.     And  returning  ^ 
the  Deanery,  wliich  Mary's  cheerful  management  has  biigl^ 
ened  into  a  pleasant  home,  albeit  her   own  and  her  fi^ 
daughter's  weeds  are  suggestive  of  recent  sorrows,  the  DocW 
dives  into  his  library. 


HD  UBRABY.  3 

be  old  miserB  it  was  pleasant  to  go  down  into  their 
vaults,  and  feel  that  they  were  rich  enough  to  buy  up 
town  with  the  proud  Earl  in  his  mortgaged  castle, 
many  people  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfieu^on  in  the 
>f  the  great  and  learned;  nor  can  they  forget  the  time 
ey  talked  to  the  great  poet,  or  had  a  moment's  mono- 
x)yalty.     But — 

That  place  that  doth  contain 

My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me 

A.  glorious  conrt,  where  hourly  I  converse 

With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers ; 

And  sometimes  for  variety  I  confer 

With  kings  and  emperors,  and  weigh  their  counsels." 

y  is  there  the  pleasant  sense  of  property — ^the  rare 
and  the  wonderful  bargains,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
jmorable  self-denial — but  there  are  grateful  memories 
reeling  of  a  high  companionship.  When  it  first  arrived, 
tme  kept  its  owner  up  all  night,  and  its  neighbour  in- 
I  him  to  realms  more  delightful  and  more  strange  than 
i  taken  Dr  Wilkins'  lunar  journey.  In  this  biography, 
magician's  mirror,  he  was  awed  and  startled  by  fore- 
Dgs  of  his  own  career;  and,  ever  since  he  sat  at  the 
'onder  sacred  sage,  he  walks  through  the  world  with  a 
sness,  blessed  and  not  vain-glorious,  that  his  being 
an  element  shared  by  few  besides.  And  even  those 
inside  the  wires — like  caged  wolves  or  bottled  vipers 
keeper  has  come  to  entertain  a  certain  fondness  for 
id  whilst  he  detests  the  species,  he  would  feel  a  pang 
ig  with  hia  own  exemplars. 

that  his  evening  lamp  is  lit,  let  us  survey  the  Doctor's 

Like  most  of  its  coeval  collections,  its  foundations 

with  massive  folios.      As  yet  there  exist  no  Critici 

3r  Poli  Synopsis,  nor  has  Brian  Walton  yet  carried 

the  press  his  mighty  undertaking ;  but  these  stately 
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tomes  are  the  Polyglotta  of  Antwerp  and  Tms.    The  colowl 
theok)gians    who   flank   them   are   Augustine   and  Jeroioe, 
Anselm  and  Aquinas,  Cal\in  and  Episcopius,  BcUanmne  and 
Jansenius,  Baronius  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators — natonl 
enemies,  here  bomid  over  to  their  good  behaviour.     These  daik 
veterans  are  Jeisvish  Kabbis — Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and,  like  a 
row  of  rag-collectors,  a  whole  Monmouth  Street  of  rubbiab— 
behold  the  entire  Babylonian  Talmud.     These  tall  Sociniw» 
arc  the  Polish  brethren,  and  the  dumpy  vellums  overhead  are 
Dutch  divines.      The   cupboard   contains  Greek  and  Ditin 
manuscripts,  the  cherished  collections  of  the  late  King*s  libn- 
rian,    Patrick   Young;    and    those    spruce    fashionables  are 
Spenser,  and  Cowley,  and  Sir  William  Davenant.     And  the 
new  books  which  crown  the  upi)er  shelves,  still  uncut  and 
fresh  from  the  publisher,  are  the  latest  brochures  of  Mr  Joanj 
Taylor  and  Mr  Richard  Baxter.* 

*  In  his  elaborate  "  Memoirs  of  Dr  On'en,"  Mr  Orrae  mentioos  that  "^ 
library  was  sold  in  May  1684,  by  Millington,  one  of  the  earliest  of  oorbook 
auctioneers ; "  and  adds,  **  Considering  the  Doctor*8  taste  aa  a  reader,  hiiifi 
as  a  minister,  and  his  circumstances  as  a  man,  his  library,  in  all  |»t>habiE9i 
would  be  both  extensive  and  valuable."  Then,  in  a  footnote,  he  givei*** 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  the  early  Nonconformist  UhnM^ 
viz.,  Dr  Lazarus  Seaman*s,  which  sold  for  £700;  Dr  Jaoomb's,  whidiHU 
for  £1300 ;  Dr  Bates's,  which  was  bought  for  five  or  six  hundred  poudi^ 
Dr  Williams,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Red  Cross  Street  libiai7i 
and  Dr  Evans's,  which  contained  10,000  volumes;  again  subjoining,  "1^ 
is  probable  Dr  Owen's  was  not  inferior  to  some  of  these."  It  would  bn* 
gratified  the  biographer  had  he  known  that  a  catalogue  of  Owen's  libniy^ 
still  in  existence.  Bound  up  with  other  sale-catalogues  in  the  Bodleitti* 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Oweniana :  sive  catalogus  librorum  plurimis  facoltitftM 
insignium,  instructissimfe  Bibliothecae  Kev.  Doct.  Viri  D.  Joan.  0*w 
(quondam  Yice-Cancellarii  et  Decani  ^dis  Christi  in  Academia  Oxonio*) 
nuperrime  defuncti ;  cum  variis  manuscriptis  Gr^cis,  Latinis,  &e.,  \K9f^ 
inanu  Doct.  Patricii  Junii  aliorumq.  conscriptis :  quorum  auctio  babtW 
Londini  apud  domnm  auctionariam,  adverse  Nigri  Cygni  in  yicoTid|o<fi^ 
Ave  Mary  Lane,  propc  Ludgate  Street,  vicesimo  sexto  die  Mali,  1684.  ^ 
Eduardum  Millington,  Bibliopolaro."  In  the  Preface,  the  aactiQDeeri{ff^ 
of  Dr  Owen  as  "a  person  so  generally  known  as  a  gcnerona  buyer  aadp*^ 
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ight,  however,  the  Doctor  is  intent  on  a  new  book 
his  mind.  It  is  the  "  Redemption  Redeemed  '*  of 
dwin.  Its  hydra-headed  errors  have  ahready  drawn 
scabbard  the  sword  of  many  an  orthodox  Hercules 
side  of  the  Tweed ;  and  now,  after  a  conference  with 
Goodwin,  the  Dean  takes  up  a  ream  of  manuscript 
a  finishing  touch  to  his  refutation. 
;  period  Dr  Owen  would  be  forty  years  of  age,  for  he 
in  1616.  His  father  was  minister  of  a  little  parish 
Ishire,  and  his  ancestors  were  princes  in  Wales ;  in- 
(  genealogists  claimed  for  him  a  descent  firom  King 
Ls.  He  himself  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
3r  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  ambition,  the  young  stu- 
fully  availed  himself  of  his  academic  privileges.  For 
i&rs  he  took  no  more  sleep  than  four  hours  a-night, 
is  eagerness  for  future  distinction  he  mastered  aU 
i  knowledge,  from  mathematics  to  music.  But  about 
of  his  reaching  majority,  all  his  ambitious  projects 
tended  by  a  visitation  of  religious  earnestness.  In 
lorance  of  the  divine  specific,  his  conscience  grew 
id  sin  appeared  exceeding  sinfiiL  It  was  at  this  con- 
that  Archbishop  Laud  imposed  on  Oxford  a  new  code 
3S,  which  scared  away  firom  the  University  the  now 
LS  scholar.  Years  of  anxious  thoughtfiilness  foUowed, 
ed  up  by  his  duties  as  chaplain  successively  to  Sir 
k)rmer  and  Lord  Lovelace,  when  about  the  year  1641 

the  best  books ; "  and  after  adrerting  to  his  copies  of  Fathers, 
hurch  Histories,  and  Rabbinical  Authors,  he  adds,  **  All  which 
together,  perhaps  for  their  number  are  not  to  be  paralleled,  or 
erms  to  be  procured,  when  gentlemen  are  desirous  of,  or  hare  a 
m  for  the  perusal  of  them."  The  number  of  yolumes  is  2889. 
owledge  of  the  existence  of  this  catalogue,  and  for  a  Ttriety  of 
rticulars  regarding  it,  we  are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  friend, 
lOgraphical  information  is  only  exceeded  by  the  obligingness  with 
uts  it  at  the  command  of  others,  the  Rey.  Pr  Hacbride,  Principal 
oeHal). 
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8  JOHN  OWEN. 

The  retirement  into  which  he  was  forced  by  the  Bestontun 
was  attended  with  most  of  the  hardships  incid^it  to  an  gected 
minister,  to  whicli  were  added  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  his 
own.    He  never  was  in  prison,  but  he  knew  what  it  was  to  kid 
the  life  of  a  fugitive ;  and,  after  making  a  narrow  escape  from 
dragoons  sent  to  arrest  him,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  ninl 
retreat,  and  seek  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  capital     In  167S 
he  lost  his  wife,  but  before  this  they  had  mingled  their  tens 
over  the  coj6&ns  of  ten  out  of  their  eleven  children ;  and  tk 
only  survivor,  a  pious  daughter,  returned  from  the  house  of  la 
unkind  husband,  to  seek  beside  her  &ther  all  that  was  Idt  of 
the  home  of  her  childhood.     Soon  after  he  married  again ;  M 
though  the  lady  was  good,  and  affectionate,  and  rich  wiihil, 
no  comforts  and  no  kind  tending  could  countervail  the  efiects 
of  bygone  toils  and  privations,  and  from  the  brief  remaindef  of 
his  days  weakness  and  anguish  made  many  a  mournful  deduc- 
tion.    Still  the  busy  mind  worked  on.     To  the  congregatioo, 
which  had  already  sliewn  at  once  its  patience  and  its  piety  I7 
listening  to  Caryl's  ten  quartos  on  Job,  and  which  was  aftff* 
wards  to  liave  its  patience  further  tried  and  rewarded  in  the 
long  but  invalid  incumbency  of  Isaac  Watts,  Dr  Owen  wssa^ 
tered  as  long  as  he  was  able ;  and,  being  a  preacher  who  had 
"  something  to  say,"  it  was  cheering  to  him  to  recognise  among 
Ms  constant  attendants  persons  so  intelligent  and  influratiil  ai 
the  late  Protector's  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law,  Colonel  DS' 
borough  and  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood,  Sir  John  Hartopp,  te 
Hon.  Roger  Boyle,  Lady  Abney,  and  the  Countess  of  Ang]e00% 
and  many  other  hearers  who  adorned  the  doctrine  which  thor 
pastor  cxjioundcd,  and  whose  expectant  eagerness  gave  aert  ^ 
his  studies  and  animation  to  his  public  addresses.     Besidei^ 
during  all  this  interval,  «and  to  the  number  of  more  than  thbtf 
volumes,  he  was  giving  to  the  world  those  masterly  works  wUA 
have  invigorated  the  theology  and  sustained  the  devotion  d 
unnumbered  readers  in  either  hemisphere.     Amongst  otbd^ 
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fi>]io  by  folio,  came  forth  that  '^  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews,** 
which,  amidst  all  its  digressive  prolixity,  and  with  its  frequent 
excess  of  erudition,  is  an  enduring  monument  of  its  author's 
Tobast  imderstanding  and  spiritual  insight,   as  well  as  his 
astonishing  industry.     At  last  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand, 
and  on  the  23d  of  August  1683,  he  dictated  a  note  to  his  like- 
minded  friend,  Charles  Fleetwood  :  **  I  am  going  to  Him  whom 
my  soul  has  loved,  or  rather  who  has  loved  me  with  an  ever- 
iasting  love,  which  is  the  whole  ground  of  all  my  consolation. 
J  am  leaving  the  ship  of  the  Church  in  a  storm ;  but  while  the 
^reat  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss  of  a  poor  under-rower  will  be  in- 
<considerable.     Live,  and  pray,  and  hope,  and  wait  patiently, 
juid  do  not  despond ;  the  promise  stands  invincible,  that  He 
irill  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.     My  affectionate  respects  to 
your  lady,  and  to  the  rest  of  your  relations,  who  are  so  dear  to 
me  in  the  Lord.     Remember  your  dying  friend  with  all  fer- 
"vency."     The  morrow  after  he  had  sent  this  touching  message 
to  the  representative  of  a  beloved  family  was  Bartholomew- 
day,  the   anniversary  of  the   ejection  of  his  two  thousand 
kethren.     That  morning  a  friend  called  to  tell  him  that  he 
liad  put  to  the  press  his  "  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ." 
There  was  a  moment's  gleam  in  his  languid  eye,  as  he  answered, 
"I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  but,  O  brother  Payne  !  the  long-wished- 
&r  day  is  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see  that  glory  in 
another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done,  or  was  ca])able  of 
doing  in  this  world."     A  few  hours  of  silence  followed,  and 
ften  that  glory  was  revealed.     On  the  4th  of  September,  a 
"•Mt  funeral  procession,  including  the  carriages  of  sixty-seven 
Bobkmen  and  gentlemen,  with  long  trains  of  mourning  coaches 
*tti  hdrsemen,  took  the  road  to  Finsbury ;  and  there,  in  a  new 
Vy^ig-ground,  within  a  few  paces  of  Groodwin's  grave,  and 
***«  the  spot  where,  five  years  later,  John  Bunyan  was  interred, 
^  laid  the  dust  of  Dr  Owen.     His  grave  18  with  us  to  this 
^y;  but  in  the  crowded  Gfolgotha,  surrounded  with  work- 


•     J'! 


'*  riic  man,  as  tJic  ^vorl(l  knows,  i.s  vi-ry  learned  in  tiio  que 
he    has   stuilird,   ;i]i(]    wi'v   ijnod — l)ch)Voil   i»t'  all,   and 

estooniecl — l>ut  merely  bcmkLsli, and  among  tl 

fittest  of  all  the  company  for  any  action."  In  tliis  respi 
Owen  was  a  great  contrast  to  his  studious  contem^>orary ; 
was  as  eminent  for  business  talent  as  most  ministeis  si 
spicuous  for  the  want  of  it  It  was  on  this  account  t 
was  selected  for  the  task  of  re-organising  the  univeni 
Dublin  and  Oxford ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  fi 
his  commission,  whilst  it  justified  his  patron  s  sagacity,  c 
that  he  was  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  become  the 
of  other  minds.  Of  all  his  brethren  few  were  so  '*  fit 
tion."  To  the  same  cause  to  which  he  owed  this  p 
ascendency,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  his  popularit] 
preacher ;  for  we  agree  with  the  latest  of  his  biographe 
thinking  that  Owen*s  power  in  the  pulpit  must  huTi 
greater  than  is  usually  surmised  by  his  modem  readers, 
who  knew  him  describe  him  as  a  singularly  fluent  an 
suasivc  speaker ;  and  they  also  represent  his  social  inta 
as  peculiarly  vivacious  and  cheerful  From  all  whi 
inference  is,  that  Owen  was  one  of  those  happy  peop] 
whether  for  business  or  study,  whether  for  oonversal 
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ing,  can  bring  all  their  ^Eumlties  forward  for  the 
icasion,  and  who  do  justice  to  themselves  and  the 
Dg  justice  to  each  matter  as  it  successively  comes 
L 

ormed  and  earnest  speaker  will  always  be  popular 
rably  fluent,  and  if  he  "  shew  himself  friendly ; " 
fttion  and  no  talent  will  secure  an  audience  to  the 
ho  is  ujiconscious  of  his  hearers,  or  to  the  misan- 
lespises  or  dislikes  them.  And  if,  as  Anthony  ^ 
IS  us,  "  the  persuasion  of  his  oratory  could  move 
i  afifections  of  his  admiring  auditory  almost  as  he 
can  well  believe  that  he  possessed  the  "proper 
personage,  the  graceful  behaviour  in  the  pulpit^ 
elocution,  and  the  winning  and  insinuating  deport- 
1  this  reluctant  witness  ascribes  to  him.  "With 
iges,  we  can  understand  how,  dissolved  into  a 
ntinuous  discourse,  the  doctrines  which  we  only 
eir  crystallised  form  of  heads  and  particulars 
dsome  river ;  and  how  the  man  who  spoke  them 
[ig  eye  and  shining  face  was  not  shunned  as  a 
ant,  but  run  after  as  a  popular  preacher, 
o  his  written  style  Owen  is  less  indebted  for  his 
most  any  of  the  Puritans.  Not  to  mention  that 
ve  never  been  condensed  for  modem  use  by  any 
wrcett,*  they  never  did  exhibit  the  pathetic  impor- 
)emosthenic  fervour  of  Baxter.  In  his  Platonic 
ie  always  dwelt  apart;  and  there  have  been  no 
tms  since  Bunyan  passed  away  to  the  beatiflc 
5  a  soft  valley,  where  every  turn  reveals  a  cascade 
r  at  least  a  picturesque  cottage,  Flavel  lures  us 

fiition  of  the  Hebrews  "  was  redaced  from  four  folios  to  four 
Idward  Williams,  himself  a  master-spirit  in  the  field  of  theo- 
e ;  but  there  is  much  of  the  life  of  the  original  which  the 
m.  miss  in  the  abridgement. 
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along  by  the  vivid  succession  of  his  curiooB  anali^es  and 
interesting  stories ;  whilst  all  the  way  the  patli  is  green  mth 
kind  humanity,  and  bright  with  gospel  blessedness.  Aiid, 
like  some  sheltered  cove,  where  the  shells  are  all  so  brilliant^ 
and  the  sea-plants  all  so  curious,  that  the  young  naturalist  can 
never  leave  off  collecting,  so  profuse  are  the  quaint  sayioga 
and  the  nice  little  anecdotes  which  Thomas  Brooks  showen 
from  his  "  Golden  Treasury,"  from  his  "  Box,"  and  his  "  Calir 
net,"  that  the  reader  needs  must  follow  where  all  the  ruad  ii 
so  radiant,  and  every  step  is  rewarded  by  its  several  g^ 
But  Owen  has  no  adventitious  attractions.  His  books  lack 
the  extempore  felicities  and  the  reflected  fellow-feeling  whidi 
lent  a  charm  to  Ids  spoken  sermons ;  and  on  the  table-land  c£ 
his  controversial  treatises  sentence  follows  sentence  like  a  filfr 
of  Ironsides,  in  buff  and  rusty  steel — a  sturdy  procession,  bat 
a  dingy  uniform  ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there,  where  a  son  o£ 
Anak  outpeers  his  comrades,  that  you  are  arrested  by  a  thon^ 
of  luicommon  vigour  or  grandeur.  Like  candidates  for  tk 
modem  ministry,  in  his  youth  Owen  had  learned  to  write 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  but  then,  as  now,  English  had  no 
place  in  the  academic  curriculum.  And  liad  he  been  urged  in 
maturcr  life  to  study  the  art  of  composition,  most  likely  ha 
would  have  frowned  on  his  adviser.  He  would  have  rugA 
the  "  haste"  which  "  the  King's  business"  retiuircs,  and  might 
have  reminded  us  that  viands  are  as  wholesome  on  a  woodca 
trencher  as  on  a  i)late  of  gold.  He  would  have  told  us  that 
truth  needs  no  tinsel,  and  that  the  road  over  a  bare  heath  mit^ 
be  more  correct  than  the  pretty  windings  of  the  valley.  Or, 
rather,  he  would  have  said,  as  he  has  written,  "  Know  that  joi 
have  to  do  with  a  person  who,  provided  liis  words  but  deaiij 
express  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of  speecL" 

True;  gold  is  welcome  even  in  a  purse  of  the  coaff** 
canvas ;  and  although  it  is  not  in  such  caskets  that  people 
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keep  their  gems,  no  man  wonld  despise  a  diamond 
he  fomid  it  in  an  earthen  porringer.  In  the  treatLseft 
1  there  is  many  a  sentence  which,  set  in  a  sermon,  wonld 
ke  a  brilliant;  and  there  are  ingots  enough  to  make  the 
of  a  theological  Acuity.  For  instance,  we  open  the 
atise  in  the  last  coUective  edition  of  his  works,  and  we 
^  It  carrieth  in  it  a  great  condecency  unto  Divine  wis- 
lat  man  should  be  restored  unto  the  image  of  Qod,  by 
10  was  the  essential  image  of  the  Father ;  and  that  He 
de  like  unto  us,  that  we  might  be  made  like  unto  Him^ 
ito  Qod  through  Him;'*  and  we  are  immediately 
m1  of  a  recent  treatise  on  the  Incarnation,  and  all  ita 
ing  speculation  regarding  the  **  Pattern-Man."  We  read 
U  we  come  to  the  following  remark  : — ^'  It  is  the  nature 
sre  goodness  to  give  a  delight  and  a  complacency  unto 
id  in  the  exercise  of  itself,  and  communication  of  ita 

A  good  man  doth  both  delight  in  doing  good,  and 
.  abundant  reward /or  the  doing  it,  in  the  doing  of  it ;" 
V  can  we  help  recalling  a  memorable  sermon  "  On  the 
Ate  Reward  of  Obedience,"  and  a  no  less  memorable 
in  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  "  On  the  Inherent  Pleasure 
Virtuous  Affections"?  And  we  read  the  chapter  on 
^erson  of  Christ  the  great  Eeprescntative  of  God,"  and 
lied  by  its  foreshadowings  of  the  sermons  and  the 
1  history  of  a  remarkably  honest  and  vigorous  thinker, 
om  doubting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  led  to 
se  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
heology.  It  is  possible  that  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
ilmers,  and  Arnold,  may  never  have  perused  the  treatise 
ion  ;  and  it  is  equally  possible  that  under  the  soporific 
e  of  a  heavy  style  they  may  never  have  noticed  pas- 
jr  which  their  own  minds  possessed  such  a  powerful 

But  by  the  legitimate  expedient  of  appropriate  lan- 
-perhaps  by  means  of  some  ''  ornament  or  elegance" — 
n.  B 
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Jeremy  Taylor  or  Barrow  would  ha^e  arrested  afctentioB  to 
sncli  important  thoughts ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  would  hat 
gained  had  the  better  divine  been  at  least  an  equal  orator. 

However,  there  are  "  masters  in  Israel"  whose  style  has  bea 
remarkably  meagre ;  and  perhaps  "  Edwards  on  the  Will*  ad 
"  Butler^s  Analogy"  would  not  have  numbered  many  moit 
readers  although  they  had  been  composed  in  the  language  rf 
Addison.     We  must,  therefore,  notice  another  obMade  wUek 
has  hindered  our  author's  popularity,  and  it  is  a  fiiult  of  wldA 
the  world  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  intolerant    TM 
fault  is  prolixity.     Dr  Owen  was  too  busy  to  be  brief;  and  k 
his  polemical  writings,  he  was  so  anxious  to  leave  no  ami 
unanswered,  that  he  spent,  in  dosmg  loop-holes,  the  streogA 
which  would  have  crushed  the  foe  in  open  battle.     No 
giving  as  to  the  champion's  powers  will  ever  cross  the 
of  the  spectators;  but  movements  more  rapid  would  render  tfca 
conflict  more  interesting,  and  the  victory  not  less  concluarwi 
In  the  same  way  as  the  effectiveness  of  his  controversial  iradDl 
is  injured  by  this  excursive  tendency,  so  the  practical  impiw* 
sion  of  his  other  works  is  too  often  suspended  by  inoppoitiW 
digressions;  whilst  every  treatise  would  have  commanded  I 
wider  circulation  if  divested  of  its  irrelevant  incumbniweft 


*  In  his  delightful  reminlBcences  of  Dr  Chalmers,  Mr  J.  J.  Omuya^ 
"  I  often  think  that  particokr  men  bear  about  with  them  an  aaalogj  to  pi^ 
ticular  animala :  Chalmers  is  like  a  good-tempered  lion ;  Wilberforoe  ii  fib 
a  bee."    Dr  Owen  often  reminds  ua  of  an  dephant :  the  same  pondtntf 
moyements — the  same  gentle  sagacity— the  same  vast   bat  nnobtmiii 
powers.    With  a  logical  probosins  able  to  handle  the  heaTj  goa  of  H^^ 
Grotins,  and  jet  fine  enough  for  untwisting  the  tangled  threads  of  Bkkfli 
Saxter,  in  his  encounters  with  John  Qoodwin  he  resembles  his  prolog  ^ 
a  leopard-hunt,  where  sheer  strength  is  on  the  one  side^  and  brisk  agilKf  * 
the  other.    And  to  push  our  conceit  no  further,  thej  say  thai  tluiV>9 
animal  will  never  Tenture  orer  a  bridge  till  he  has  tried  its  streogthf  aiA^ 
assured  that  it  can  bear  him ;  and,  if  we  except  the  solitary  break-don  ^ 
the  Waltonian  controversy,  our  disputant  was  as  cautious  in  chootfg  ^ 
ground  as  he  was  formidable  when  once  he  took  up  his  positkMu 
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Withm  tlie  entire  range  of  Britifili  anthorship  there  exist  no 
gnnder  oontributions  towards  a  systematic  Christology  than 
the  **  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews/'  with  its  dissertations  on  the 
Savioni^s  priesthood;  but  whilst  there  are  few  theologians  who 
have  not  occasionally  consulted  it,  those  are  still  fewer  who 
have  mastered  its  ponderous  contents;  and  we  have  frequently 
known  enterprising  students  who  made  entrance  on  such  a  book 
as  the  ^  Perseyerance  of  the  Saints/'  or  the  ''Justification,"  but 
like  settlers  put  ashore  in  a  cane-brake,  after  struggling  for 
koora  through  the  preface  or  the  general  considerations,  in 
deqiair  of  reaching  the  promised  land,  they  were  glad  to 
letiace  their  steps  and  seek  some  other  region  which  offered 
tt  easier  landing-place  amidst  its  less  luxuriant  vegetation. 

It  was  their  own  loss,  however,  that  they  did  not  reach  the 
interior;  for  there  they  would  have  found  themselves  in  the 
pnaenoe  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  theological  intellects.  Black 
and  Cavendish  were  bom  to  be  chemists,  and  Linnaeus  and 
Cavier  were  naturalists  in  spite  of  themselves;  and  so,  there 
II  a  mental  oonfoimation  which  almost  necessitated  that  Augus- 
tine and  Athanasius,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  should  become 
^«gmft*^ff**  and  systematic  divinc&  With  the  opposite  apti- 
tudes for  large  generalisation  and  subtile  distinction,  as  soon 
SB  iome  master-principle  had  gained  possession  of  their  devout 
mderatandings,  they  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  develop  its 
lU-embracing  implications,  and  they  sought  to  subjugate  Chris- 
tendom to  its  imperial  ascendency.  By  itself,  the  habit  of 
lofty  contemplation  would  have  made  them  pietists  or  Christian 
fTTJinifltFi,  and  a  mere  turn  for  definition  would  have  made  them 
^nibhlers  or  schoolmen;  but  the  two  united,  and  together 
Animated  by  a  strenuous  fsuth,  made  them  theologians.  In 
^ich  intellects  the  seventeenth  century  abounded;  but  wc 
9UBtion  if  in  dialectic  skill,  guided  by  sober  judgment,  and 
in  extensive  acquirements,  mellowed  by  a  deep  spirituality,  it 
Ridded  an  equivalent  to  Dr  Owen. 
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Although  there  is  only  one  door  to  the  kingdom  of  besven, 
there  is  many  an  entrance  to  scientific  divinity.     There  is  tlie 
gate  of  free  inquiry  as  well  as  the  gate  of  spiiitnal  wiatlnl- 
ness.     And  although  there  are  exceptional  instances,  on  the 
whole  we  can  predict  what  school  the  new-comer  will  join,  by 
knowing  the  door  through  which  he  entered.     If  firom  the  wide 
fields  of  speculation  he  has  sauntered  inside  of  the  sacred  en- 
closure ;  if  he  is  a  historian  who  has  been  carried  captive  bythe 
documentary  demonstration— or  a  poet  who  has  been  arrested 
by  the  spiritual  sentiment — or  a  philosopher  who  has  been  iron 
over  by  the  Christian  theory,  and  who  has  thus  made  a  hale- 
hearted  entrance  within  the  precincts  of  the  faith — ^he  is  apt  to 
patronise  that  gospel  to  which  he  has  given  his  accession,  and 
like  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  or  Hugo  Grotius,  or  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine,  he  will  join  that  school  where  taste  and  reason 
alternate  with  revelation,  and  where  ancient  classics  and  modem 
sages  are  scarcely  subordinate  to  the  "  men  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."     On  the   other  hand,  if 
fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,'*  through  the  crevice  of  some 
faithful  saying,"  he  has  straggled  into  enough  of  knowkd^ 
to  calm  his  conscience  and  give  him  peac«  with  Heaven,  the 
oracle  which  assured  his  spirit  will  be  to  hiTn  unique  in  i^ 
nature  and  supreme  in  its  authority;  and  a  debtor  to  thrf 
scheme  to  which  he  owes  his  very  self,  like  Augustine,  snd   j 
Cowper,  and  Chalmers,  he  will  join  that  school  where  reveb* 
tion  is  absolute,  and  where  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  makes » 
end  of  every  matter.      And  without  alleging  that  a  long  pw- 
cess  of  personal  solicitude  is  the  only  right  commencement  c£ 
the  Christian  life,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  conveiii 
whose  Christianity  has  thus  commenced  have  usually  joinrf 
that  theological  school  which,   in   "salvation-work,"  rosk» 
least  account  of  man  and  most  accoimt  of  God.     Jeteaif 
Taylor,  and  Hammond,  and  Barrow,  were  men  who  toA 
religion  their  business;  but  still  they  were  men  who  r^gtf^ 
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nljgioii  AB  s  life  far  God  rather  than  a  life  fnm,  Qod,  and  in 
whose  writings  recognitions  of  Divine  mercy  and  atonement 
and  strengthening  grace  are  comparatively  faint  and  rare.  But 
Boltcm,  and  Bunyan,  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  were  men  who 
from  a  region  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  were  conducted 
through  a  long  and  darkling  labyrinth  of  self-reproach  and 
inward  misery,  and  by  a  way  which  they  knew  not  were 
hiiought  out  at  last  on  a  bright  landing-place  of  assurance  and 
piaisej  and,  like  Luther  in  the  previous  century,  and  like 
Halyburton,  and  Whitefield,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  the 
age  succeeding,  the  strong  sense  of  their  own  demerit  led  them 
to  ascribe  the  happy  change  irom  first  to  last  to  the  sovereign 
grace  and  good  Spirit  of  GkxL  It  was  in  deep  contrition  and 
much  anguish  of  soul  that  Owcn*s  career  began;  and  that 
oeed  which  is  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  '*  broken  hearts" 
became  his  system  of  theology. 

*^  Children,  live  like  Christians ;  I  leave  you  the  covenant 
to  £eed  upon.*'  Such  was  the  dying  exhortation  of  him  who 
protected  so  well  England  and  the  Albigenses;  and  'Hhe 
covenant "  was  the  food  with  which  the  devout  heroic  lives  of 
tkat  godly  time  were  nourished.  This  covenant  was  the  sub- 
liine  staple  of  Owen's  theology.  It  suggested  topics  for  his 
Bdiamentaiy  sermons; — "  A  Vision  of  Unchangeable  Mercy,'* 
aid  ''  The  Steadfastness  of  Promises."  It  attracted  him  to 
tlttt  book  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  federal  economy  is  espe- 
cUly  unfolded.  And,  whether  discoursing  on  the  eternal 
pQiposes,  or  the  extent  of  redemption — ^whether  expounding 
the  mediatorial  office,*  or  the  work  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit — 
Innches  of  this  tree  of  life  reappear  in  every  treatise.  In 
ttch  discussions  some  may  imagine  that  there  can  be  nothing 
hit  barren  speculation,  or,  at  the  best^  an  arduous  and  tran- 
Midental  Uieosophy.  However,  when  they  come  to  examine 
t)r  themselyes,  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  mass  of  scrip- 
^Qal  authority  on  which  they  are  based;    and,  unless  we 

b2 
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greatly  err,  they  will  find   them  peculiarly  Babflenieiit 
spiritual  improvement  and  instruction  in  righteonsnesa.  Mt^Mj 
writers  have  done  more  for  the  details  of  Christian  condact; 
but  for  purposes  of  heart-discipline  and  for  the  nurture  cf 
devout  affections,  there  is  little  uninspired  authorship  equal  to 
the  more  practical  publications  of  Owen.      In  the  life  (^  ft 
Christian  philosopher*  lately  departed,  it  is  mentioned  that  in 
his  latter  days,  besides  the  Bible,  he  read  nothing  but  "  Oirea 
on  Spiritual-^Mindedncss,"  and  the  "  Olncy  Hymns  f  and  iw 
shall  never  despair  of  the  Christianity  of  a  country  which  findi 
numerous  readers  for  his  "  Meditations  on  the  Gloiy  of  Chiut,* 
and  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm." 

And  here  wo  may  notice  a  peculiarity  of  Owen's  treatiao^ 
which  is  at  once  an  excellence  and  a  main  cause  of  tbeff  i 
redundancies.  So  systematic  was  his  mind,  that  he  could  only 
discuss  a  special  topic  with  reference  to  the  entire  scheme  of 
truth ;  and  so  constructive  was  his  mind,  that,  not  contaift 
with  the  confutation  of  his  adversary,  he  loved  to  state  tad 
establish  positively  the  truth  impugned :  to  which  we  nuy 
add,  so  devout  was  his  disposition,  that,  instead  of  leaving  his 
thesis  a  diy  demonstration,  he  was  anxious  to  suffuse  iti 
doctrine  with  those  spiritual  charms  which  it  wore  to  his  owa 
contemplation.  All  this  adds  to  the  bulk  of  his  poleniictl 
writings.  At  the  same  time,  it  adds,  in  some  respects,  to  thdr 
value.  Dr  Owen  makes  his  reader  feel  that  the  point  in  debite 
is  not  an  isolated  dogma,  but  a  part  of  the  "  whole  counsel  d 
God ;"  and  by  the  positive  as  well  as  practical  form  in  which  ke 
presents  it,  he  does  all  which  a  disputant  can  to  coimteract  the 
sceptical  and  pragmatical  tendencies  of  religious  controverBy. 
Hence,  too,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  with  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Protestantism  or  Calvinism  for  a  nucleus,  his  iwwb 
are  each  of  them  a  virtual  system  of  doctrino-practical  diYnnty* 
To  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  works  there  can  be  no  testi- 
♦  8ee  "  Memoir  of  Key.  Dr  Welsh/'  by  A.  Murray  Dunlop,  Esq.  M.P. 
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ne  striking  than  the  &ct  that  they  have  been  twice 
ed  in  our  living  day;*  and  the  demand  for  large 
tns  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  theology  of  the  modem 
To  hold  fellowship  with  a  master-mind  is  one  of 
methods  for  strengthening  our  own ;  and  there  are  no 
aunties  against  feeble  repetitions  and  dishonest  plagia- 
in  a  genuine  scholarship.  At  the  same  time,  few 
are  so  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  as  not  to  feel  thank- 
guide  at  once  learned,  devout,  and  lofty-minded ;  and 
independent  and  original  a  man's  turn  of  thinking  is, 
wise  and  humble,  the  more  thankful  will  he  be  to  the 
St  who  recals  him  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  restrains 
lation  within  the  boimds  of  truth  and  soberness.  And 
)  precious  and  more  helpful  than  profound  expositions 
jtive  aphorisms  are  that  habitual  elevation  of  feeling 
abiding  fellowship  with  the  Saviour  which  constitute 
jr  of  any  pastorate,  as  well  as  the  life  of  individual 
ity.  In  this  "  spiritual-mindedness "  no  works  are 
m  those  of  Dr  Owen  ;  and  with  all  susceptible  readers 
8  them  their  indescribable  charm.  There  may  be  a 
y  feeling  of  prolixity,  and  there  may  be  a  general  lack 
nt  expression,  but  there  is  never  absent  for  a  moment 
nee  of  the  author's  seriousness  and  personal  sanctity, 
n  elevated  table-land,  the  air  is  everywhere  £resh, 
and  bracing;  and  wherever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
r,  we  perceive  an  aspect  calm,  gentle,  grave,  and  recol- 
the  countenance  of  a  pilgrim  who  in  his  path  through 
I  is  walking  in  communion  with  God. 

Lition  of  1826  extended  to  twenty-eight  Tolames  octayo,  the  fint 
itaining  Mr  Orme's  careful  and  minute  biography.  The  more 
lition  of  1850-55  is  compressed  into  twenty-four  Yolumes,  and  has 
by  Dr  Goold  with  vast  industry  and  rare  critical  exactitude.  It 
ihort  but  eloquent  Memoir  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson, 
he  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  this  last  edition  that  most  of  the 
jks  were  originally  published  in  "  The  North  British  Beriew.* 
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SPECIMENa 
IS^e  JFuIness  of  Scripture. 

[The  last  sixteen  years  of  Dr  Owen*s  life  were  maiDlj  devoted 
to  his  '*  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews."  It  is  not  only  its  aatWft 
masterpiece,  but  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  En^iak 
theology.  The  most  cursory  view  of  its  pages  is  enougii  W 
impress  any  one  with  some  notion  of  its  learning  and  industiy; 
but,  like  a  pyramid — ^like  London — ^like  a  forest  or  a  mountiiB- 
range — ^it  needs  to  be  long  frequented — ^it  needs  to  be  lived  ift 
— ^in  order  to  get  a  full  conception  of  its  magnitude.  Tb» 
memory,  the  grasp  of  mind,  the  piety,  the  greatness  of  sod 
required  for  such  a  work  were  all  colossal ;  but  on  this  voy 
account  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  it  by  means  of  extradl 
After  all,  our  specimen  can  only  be  a  chip  from  Mont  Blanc^  i 
biick  from  the  Pyramid.  The  two  following  quotations  tfC 
from  passages  (IL  11-13,  iiL  15-19)  where  the  commentaiy  ex- 
pands and  glows  into  something  of  sermouic  wannth  and  fulnePL] 

Ood  hath  filled  the  Scripture  with  truth.     Hence  one  vH 
well,  "  Adoro  plcnitudinem  Scripturarum,**  "  I  reverence  il* 
fulness  of  the  Scriptures."     Ps.  cxxxviii  2,  "  He  hath  mags' 
fied  his  word  above  all  his  name ;"  or  made  it  more  iIUtrfl^ 
tive  than  any  other  way  or  means  whereby  He  hath  reveiiel  \ 
himsel£     For  not  only  doth  the  whole  Scripture  contain  Ai  : 
whole  coimsel  of  God  concerning  His  own  glory  and  wordiifr 
our  £(iith,  obedience,  and  salvation,  but  also  every  parcel  of  ^ 
hath  in  it  such  a  depth  of  truth  as  cannot  by  us  be  peiftdif 
searched  out.     Ps.  cxix.  18,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,"  sidth  4* 
Psalmist,  "  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  l»w. 
There  are  wondeiful  thbgs  in  the  Word  if  Ood  be  {deasedt^ 
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ight  to  see  it.  It  is  like  a  cabinet  of  jewels,  that  when 
out  one  box  or  drawer  and  search  into  it,  you  find  it 
U  out  another,  it  is  full ;  and  when  you  think  you  have 
it  all,  yet  still  there  are  some  secret  recesses  in  the 
so  that  if  you  search  further  you  will  find  more.  Our 
leems  to  have  drawn  out  all  the  boxes  of  this  cabinet, 
dng  a  second  search  into  the  words,  he  finds  aU  these 
reasured  up  which  he  had  not  before  intimated  nor 

upon.  It  was  said  by  some  of  old,  that  the  "  Scrip- 
h  fords  where  a  lamb  may  wade,  and  depths  where  an 
;  may  swim."  And  it  is  true  in  respect  of  the  perspi- 
r  some  places  and  the  difficulty  of  others.     But  the 

also,  that  God  hath,  in  His  grace  and  wisdom,  so 
its  concernments  that — 1.  What  from  the  nature  of 
gs  themselves,  which  are  suited  unto  the  various  states, 
ns,  and  apprehensions  of  the  minds  of  men ;  2.  What 
e  manner  of  their  expression,  on  which  a  character  of 
ivisdom  is  impressed ;  3.  What  from  the  authority  of 
tting  itself  forth  in  the  whole  and  every  particular; 
t  from  its  being  not  only  "propositio  veritatis,"  but 
lum  gratise," — ^many,  most,  yea,  all  the  particular  places 
d  passages  in  it,  are  such  as  through  which  a  lamb  may 
fely,  and  an  elephant  swim  without  danger  of  striking 
the  bottom.  Let  any  lamb  of  Christ  come  in  that 
?ith  that  reverence  unto  the  reading  or  hearing  the 
f  God  (the  Scripture  itself  I  mean)  which  is  required, 
will  find  no  place  so  dark  or  difficidt  but  that  it  wOl 
m  that  refreshment  which  is  suited  unto  him  and  safe 
,  and  something  of  God  he  will  obtain  ;  for  either  he 
1  his  graces  excited,  or  his  mind  enlightened,  or  his 
ice  peculiarly  brought  into  a  reverence  of  God.  And 
msest,  the  most  learned  and  experienced  person,  that 
ke  an  elephant  in  spiritual  skill  and  strength  amongst 
k,  come  to  the  plainest  place,  to  search  oat  the  mind 
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and  will  of  Qod  in  it,  if  he  be  humble  as  well  as  leanied — >. 
which  if  he  be  not  ho  is  not  wise — ^he  will  scarce  boast  that  Ik^ 
hath  been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  hath  perfectly  oompreheDdo^ 
all  that  is  in  it,  seeing  whatever  we  have  '*  we  know  but  in  parlL** 
And  they  may  all  of  them,  elephants  and  lambs^  meet  at  the  auno 
passages  of  this  river  that  makes  glad  the  city  of  Qod,  \he» 
waters  of  rest  and  quietness  (Ps.  xziiL  2),  where  the  lambs  wt^ 
wade  safely,  and  the  elephants  swim  together.     The  poorest  of 
the  flock,  in  the  right  use  of  means,  may  take  enough  for  theoh 
selves;  even  suitable  direction  and  refreshment  from  thm 
very  places  of  Scripture,  whose  depths  the  leamedest  guidei 
of  the  Church  are  not  able  to  sound  or  fathom.     Not  only  ia 
several  places,  but  in  the  same  place,  text,  or  testiinony  of 
Scripture,  there  is  food  meet  for  the  several  ages  of  ChristiiiH^ 
whether  babes  and  children  or  strong  men;  with  hght  aad 
direction  for  all  sorts  of  believers,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
their  own  inward  light  and  grace.     It  is  like  manna^  'wtiAf 
though  men  gathered  variously  according  to  their  strength  tai 
appetite,  yet  every  one  had  that  proportion  whidi  suited  Ids 
own  eating.     When  a  learned  man,  and  one  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  undertakes  the  consideration  of  a  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  finds,  it  may  be,  in  the  issue,  that  with  all  his  skill 
and  industry,  all  his  helps  and  advantages,  though  attended  ii 
the  use  of  them  with  fervent  prayer  and  holy  meditation,  b* 
is  not  able  to  search  it  out  unto  perfection,  let  him  not  snppfW 
that  such  a  place  will  be  of  no  advantage  unto  them  who  u^ 
not  sharers  in  his  advantages,  but  rather  are  mean  and  as* 
learned ;  for  they  may  obtain  a  useful  portion  for  themadftf 
where  he  cannot  take  down  alL     If  any  one  look  on  this  rivtf 
of  Gk)d  as  behemoth  on  Jordan,  ''  trusting  that  he  can  dnt 
it  up  into  his  mouth,"  or  take  up  the  whole  sense  of  Qod  in  i^ 
he  of  all  others  seems  to  know  nothing  of  its  worth  and  ezoei- 
lency.     And  this  ariseth,  as  was  observed,  prindpally  from  tk 
things  themselves  treated  of  in  the  Scripture.     For  divinft 
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iritoal  troths  having  Qod  not  gdIj  as  their  immediale 
DL  and  spring,  but  also  as  their  proper  and  adequate 
there  is  still  somewhat  in  them  that  cannot  be  searched 
to  perfection.  As  he  said,  ^  Canst  thou  by  searching 
t  Grod  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  peifeo- 

This  neither  the  nature  of  God  nor  our  condition  will 
i£  We  do  at  best  but  "  follow  after,''  that  we  may  in  our 
e  "  apprehend  that  for  which  we  also  are  apprehended 
ist  Jesus"  (Phil  iiL  12).  And  these  things  are  so 
ed  by  Diyine  wisdom  unto  the  £uth  and  light  of  be- 

and  therein  unto  the  uses  of  their  consolation  and 
ice,  that  something  hereof  is  plainly  exhibited  to  every 
d  eye;  always  provided  that  their  search  and  inquiry 
ilated  according  to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  in  a  due  use  of  the 

for  to  this  purpose  not  only  the  private  endeavours  of 
-e  required,  but  the  use  also  of  the  public  mimstiy, 
s  ordained  of  God  to  lead  men  gradually  into  continual 
acquaintance  with  the  will  of  God  in  the  jScriptures. 

is  a  ground  of  unspeakable  consolation  unto  believers^ 
ipportment  in  every  condition.  No  unworthiness  in 
lo  misery  upon  them,  shall  ever  hinder  the  Lord  Christ 
ruing  them,  and  openly  avowing  them  to  be  His  brethren. 
,  brother  bom  for  the  day  of  trouble,  a  Redeemer  for 
udless  and  fatherless.  Let  their  miseries  be  what  they 
Q  will  be  ashamed  of  none  but  of  them  who  are  ashamed 
I  and  His  ways,  when  persecuted  and  reproached.  A 
hilc  will  clear  up  great  mistakes.  All  the  world  shall 
he  last  day  whom  Christ  will  own ;  and  it  will  be  a 
irprisal  when  men  shall  hear  Him  call  them  brethren 
ihey  hated,  and  esteemed  as  the  ofi&couring  of  all  things, 
h  it,  indeed,  already  by  His  word ;  but  th^  wiQ  not 
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attend  therexinto.     But  at  the  last  day,  they  shall  both  see  aodhi 
hear  whether  they  will  or  no.     And  herein,  I  say,  lies  th^ 
great  consolation  of  believers.     The  world  rejects  them,  it  nuu^ 
be  their  own  relations  despise  them — they  are  persecnte^j 
hated,  reproached;  but  the  Lord  Christ  is  not  ashamed   ^ 
them.     He  ¥dll  not  pass  by  them  because  they  are  poor  tLod 
in  rags — it  may  bo  reckoned  (as  He  himself  was  for  them) 
among  malefjEu^tors.     They  may  see  also  the  wisdom,  grso^ 
and  love  of  God  in  this  matter.     His  great  design  in  the  incv- 
nation  of  His  Son  was  to  bring  Him  into  that  conditioft 
wherein  He  might  naturally  care  for  them  as  their  brotiier; 
that  He  might  not  be  ashamed  of  them,  but  be  sensibld  of    J 
their  wants,  their  state  and  condition  in  all  things,  and  80  bd 
always  ready  and  meet  to  relieve  them.     Let  the  world  now 
take  its  course,  and  the  men  thereof  do  their  worst;  let  Satui 
rage,  and  the  powers  of  hcU  be  stirred  up  against  them;  list 
them  load  them  with  reproach  and  scorn,  and  cover  them  all 
over  with  the  filth  and  dirt  of  their  false  imputations;  k^ 
them  bring  them  into  rags,  into  dungeons,  unto  death — Chii^ 
comes  in  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  and  says,  ^  Surdy 
these  are  my  brethren,  tlie  children  of  my  Father,"  and  He 
becomes  their  Saviour.     And  this  is  a  stable  foundation  of 
comfort  and  supportment  in  eveiy  condition.     And  are  ve 
not  taught  our  duty  also  herein,  namely,  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  Him  or  of  His  gospel,  or  of  any  one  that  bears  His  image! 
The  Lord  Christ  is  now  himself  in  that  condition  that  efS 
the  worst  of  men  esteem  it  an  honour  to  own  Him ;  bat,  in* 
deed,  they  are  no  less  ashamed  of  Him  than  they  would  \a^ 
been  when  He  was  carrying  His  cross  upon  His  shooldenir 
or  hanging  upon  the  tree;  for  of  eveiything  that  He  luA 
in  this  world  they  are  ashamed — His  gospel,  His  ways,  Hii 
worship.  His  Spirit,  His  saints,  they  are  all  of  them  the  objedi 
of  their  scorn;  and  in  these  things  it  is  the  Lord  ChiistJ&V 
be  truly  honoured  or  be  despised. 
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(SnUx  not  into  Xemptatiotu 

[Of  Owen's  more  practical  writings,  a  few  paragraphs  from 
treatLse  "  Of  Temptation  **  may  furnish  some  idea.  It  was 
mUiflhed  in  1658,  and  was  no  doubt  originaUy  prepared  and 
■etched  at  Oxford.  For  fervour  and  solemnity  the  closing 
ohoxtation  is  worthy  of  Baxter.] 

Fint^  Let  him  that  would  not  enter  into  temptation,  labour 
io  know  his  own  heart,  to  be  acquainted  with  his  own  spirit, 
us  natural  frame  and  temper,  his  lusts  and  corruptions,  his 
Mtoral  sinful  or  spiritual  weakness,  that  finding  where  his 
mtkness  lies,  he  may  be  careful  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  all 
Kcadons  of  sin.  Our  Saviour  tells  the  disciples,  **  that  they 
knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  o^**  which  under  a  pretence  of 
emI  betrayed  them  into  ambition  and  desire  of  revenge.  Had 
Aey  known  it,  they  would  have  watched  over  themselves. 
Divid  teUs  us,  Ps.  xviiL  23,  that  he  considered  his  ways^ 
ud  "  kept  himself  from  his  iniquity,"  which  he  was  particu- 
larly prone  unto. 

There  are  advantages  for  temptations  lying  oftentimes  in 
men's  natural  tempers  and  constitutions.  Some  are  naturally 
gentle,  fieudle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  pliable,  which  though  it  be 
tile  noblest  temper  of  nature,  and  the  best  and  choicest  ground, 
^•hen  well  broken  up  and  fallowed,  for  grace  to  grow  in,  yet, 
if  not  watched  over,  will  be  a  means  of  innumerable  surprisals 
^  entanglements  in  temptation.  Others  are  earthly,  froward, 
Morose,  so  that  envy,  malice,  selfishness,  peevishness,  harsh 
Uioiights  of  others,  repinings,  lie  at  the  very  door  of  their 
(Matures,  and  they  can  scarce  step  out  but  they  are  in  the  snare 
^  one  or  other  of  them.  Others  are  passionate  and  the  like, 
^ow,  he  that  would  watch  that  he  enter  not  into  temptation, 
(lad  need  be  acquainted  with  Ms  own  natural  temper,  that  he 
■tey  watch  over  the  treacheries  that  lie  in  it  continually.    Take 
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heed  lest  you  have  a  Jehu  in  you,  that  shall  make  jcfa  dim 
furiously;  or  a  Jonah  in  you,  that  "will  make  you  ready  to 
repine ;  or  a  David,  that  will  make  you  hasty  in  yoor  detenu- 
nations,  as  he  was  often  in  the  warmth  and  goodnesB  of  \k 
natural  temper.  He  who  watches  not  this  thoion^y,  wlioii 
not  exactly  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  himself  will  never  be 
disentangled  firom  one  temptation  or  another  all  his  days. 

Again,  as  men  have  peculiar  natural  tempers,  which,  aoooidr 
ing  as  they  are  attended  or  managed,  prove  a  great  fomm  d 
gin,  or  advantage  to  the  exercise  of  grace ;  so  men  may  hoB 
peculiar  lusts  or  corruptions,  which  either  by  their  nataxd 
constitution,  or  education,  and  other  pr^udices,  have  got  dsep 
rooting  and  strength  in  them.  This  also  is  to  be  found  out  \fj 
him  who  would  not  enter  into  temptation.  Unless  he  knoir 
it,  unless  his  eyes  be  always  on  it,  unless  he  observe  its  actingi^ 
motions,  advantages,  it  will  be  continually  entangling  and  et 
snaring  of  him.  Labour,  then,  to  know  thine  own  firame  aal 
temper,  what  spirit  thou  art  of;  what  associates  in  thine  halt 
Satan  hath,  where  corruption  is  strong,  where  grace  is  weak; 
what  stronghold  lust  hath  in  thy  natural  constitution  and  As 
like.  How  many  have  all  their  comforts  blasted  and  peace 
disturbed  by  their  natural  passion  and  peevishness!  Hot 
many  are  rendered  useless  in  the  world  by  their  firowaidne* 
and  discontent !  How  many  are  disquieted  even  by  their  o«i 
gentleness  and  facility  !  Be  acquainted  then  with  thine  o«i 
heart ;  though  it  be  deep,  search  it ;  though  it  be  dark,  inquire 
into  it ;  though  it  give  all  its  distempers  other  names  tktf 
what  are  their  due,  believe  it  not.  Were  not  men  nttf 
strangers  to  themselves,  did  they  not  give  flattering  titles  •» 
their  natural  distempers,  did  they  not  strive  rather  to  jw0!t 
palliate,  or  excuse  the  evils  of  their  hearts,  that  are  suited  te 
their  natural  tempers  and  constitutions,  than  to  destroy  tte 
and  by  these  means  keep  themselves  off  from  taking  a  deir 
and  distinct  view  of  them,  it  were  impossible  that  they  flbool' 
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tar  dBsjB  hang  in  tlie  same  briers  without  attempt  for  de- 
uce. Uselessiiess  and  scandal  in  professors  are  branches 
ng  constantly  on  this  root  of  nnacquaintedness  with  their 
knme  and  temper  ;  and  how  few  are  there  who  will  either 
them  themselyesy  or  bear  with  those  who  would  acquaint 
with  them. 

yomUy^  When  thon  knowest  the  state  and  condition  of 
eart  as  to  the  particulars  mentioned,  watch  against  all 
occaaionSy  opportunities,  employments,  societies,  retire^ 
%  businesses,  as  are  apt  to  entangle  thy  natural  temper 
OYoke  thy  corruption.  It  may  bo  there  are  some  ways, 
societies,  some  businesses,  that  thou  never  in  thy  life 
edst  them,  but  sufferedst  by  them  more  or  less,  through 
suitableness  to  entice  or  provoke  thy  corruption.  It 
be  thou  art  in  a  state  and  condition  of  life  that  ensnares 
day  by  day,  on  the  account  of  thy  ambition,  passion,  dis- 
nt^  or  the  like  j  if  thou  hast  any  love  to  thy  soul,  it  is 
for  thee  to  awake,  and  to  deliver  thyself  as  a  bird  from 
tvil  snare.  Peter  would  not  come  agaiu  in  haste  to  the 
priest's  hall,  nor  would  David  walk  again  on  the  top  of 
ouse,  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  high  places  of  the 
But  the  particulars  of  this  instance  are  so  various,  and 
ch  several  natures  in  respect  of  several  persons,  that  it  is 
Bsible  to  enumerate  themu  (Frov.  iv.  14,  Id.)  Herein 
lO  small  part  of  that  wisdom  which  consists  in  our  order* 
lur  conversation  aright.  Seeing  we  have  so  little  power 
our  hearts^  when  once  they  meet  with  suitable  provoca-^ 
we  are  to  keep  them  asunder,  as  a  man  would  do  fire 
he  combustible  parts  of  the  house  wherein  he  dwells. 
^rdly,  Be  sure  to  lay  in  provision  in  store  against  the 
laching  of  any  temptation.  This  also  belongs  to  our 
ifulness  over  our  hearts.  You  will  say,  What  provision 
ended,  and  where  is  it  to  be  laid  up?  Our  hearts,  as  our 
Kir  speaks^  are  our  treasuiy.    There  we  lay  up  whatever 
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we  have,  good  or  bad ;  and  thence  do  we  draw  it,  for  otir 
(Matt.  xii.  35).  It  is  the  heart,  then,  wherein  proyimon  im  u 
be  laid  up  against  temptation.  When  an  enemy  draws  nigft 
to  a  fort  or  castle  to  besiege  and  take  it,  oftentimes,  if  J^ 
find  it  well  manned,  and  furnished  with  provision  for  a  si^ 
and  so  able  to  hold  out,  he  withdraws  and  assaults  it  not  If 
Satan,  the  prince  of  tMs  world,  come  and  find  our  hearts  forti- 
fied against  his  batteries,  and  provided  to  hold  out,  he  not 
only  departs,  but,  as  James  says,  he  "  flies."  For  the  proviaoft 
to  be  laid  up,  it  is  that  which  is  provided  in  the  gospel  for  m 
Gospel  provisions  will  do  this  work;  that  is,  keep  the  hetft 
full  of  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ;  this  is  the  greatest 
preservative  against  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  worid. 
Joseph  had  this,  and,  therefore,  on  the  first  appearance  of « 
temptation,  he  cries  out,  '^  How  can  I  do  this  great  evil,  and 
sin  against  God?"  And  there  is  an  end  of  the  temptation ai 
to  him — it  la3rs  no  hold  on  him,  but  departs.  He  was  fanuflhel 
with  such  a  ready  sense  of  the  love  of  God  as  temptation  couU 
not  stand  before  (Gen.  xxzix.  9).  "  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains us,"  saith  the  apostle,  "to  live  to  him"  (2  Cor.  v.  14), 
and  so  consequently  to  withstand  temptation.  A  man  nttj* 
nay,  he  ought  to  lay  in  provisions  of  the  law  also;  fear  of 
death,  hell,  punishment,  with  the  terror  of  the  Lord  in  th** 
But  these  are  far  more  easily  conquered  than  the  other;  ni^ir 
they  will  never  stand  alone  against  a  vigorous  assault.  Thif 
are  conquered  in  convinced  persons  every  day;  hearts  storei 
with  them  only  will  struggle  for  a  while,  but  quickly  ff^ 
over.  But  store  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  » 
Christ,  with  the  eternal  design  of  His  grace,  with  a  renwii* 
brance  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  His  love  in  the  shedding  of 
it ;  get  a  reUsh  of  the  privileges  we  have  thereby,  our  adop* 
tion,  justification,  acceptation  with  Grod;  fill  the  heart  ^ 
thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  it  is  designed  by  Chn^ 
for  the  end,  issue,  and  effect  of  His  death, — and  thou  irilt,  ift 
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tt  ddinuy  ooune  of  waUdng  with  Qod,  liave  great  peace  and 
Mcarity  as  to  the  disturbance  of  temptations. 

Having  thus  passed  through  the  considerations  of  the  duly 
d  watching  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation,  I  suppose  I 
aeed  not  add  motives  to  the  observance*  of  it.  Those  who  are 
BOi  moved  by  their  own  sad  experiences,  nor  the  im]K)rtanc6 
of  the  duty,  as  laid  down  in  the  entrance  of  this  discourse, 
mist  be  left  by  me  to  the  further  patience  of  God.  I  shall 
only  shut  up  the  whole  with  a  general  exhortation  to  them 
who  are  in  any  measure  prepared  for  it,  by  the  consideration 
of  what  hath  been  spoken.  Should  you  go  into  an  hospital. 
Hid  see  many  persons  lying  sick  and  weak,  sore  and  wounded, 
with  many  filthy  diseases  and  distempers,  and  should  inquire 
of  them  how  they  fell  into  this  condition,  and  they  should 
all  agree  to  tell  you.  Such  or  such  a  thing  was  the  occasion  of 
it: — *<  By  that  I  got  my  wound,**  says  one ;  "  And  my  disease,'* 
WKjB  another : — ^woxdd  it  not  make  you  a  little  careful  how  or 
what  you  had  to  do  with  that  thing  or  place  ?  Surely,  it 
inmld.  Should  you  go  to  a  dungeon,  and  see  many  miserable 
cnatures  bound  in  chains  for  an  approaching  day  of  execution, 
and  inquire  the  way  and  means  whereby  they  were  brought 
ittb  that  condition,  and  they  should  all  fix  on  one  and  the 
same  thing,  would  you  not  take  caie  to  avoid  it  ?  The  case  is 
io  with  entering  into  temptation.  Ah!  how  many  poor^ 
^tuaezable,  spiritually -wounded  souls  have  wo  everywhere! 
ttlie  wounded  by  one  sin,  another  by  another;  one  falling  into 
^thinfflfl  of  the  flesh,  another  of  the  spirit :  ask  them  now  how 
Uiey  came  into  this  state  and  condition,  they  muHt  all  answer, 
^  Alas!  we  entered  into  temptation,  wc  fell  into  cursed  snares 
and  entanglements,  and  that  hath  brought  us  into  the  wofiil 
Condition  you  see."  Nay,  if  a  man  could  look  into  the  dun- 
Seons  of  hell,  and  see  the  poor  damned  souk  that  lie  bound  in 
cfaaina  of  darkness,  and  hear  their  cries ;  what  would  he  be 
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l,';,-^:t,  that  lp.-  vcnturos  oil  l.pr  sUiiro^.  If  jo,i  ki. 
hulli  iniri  ,1.^1)1'  liy  .■nt.Tiiiij;  int.)  I.':ii]>t:iti..ti,  iioil 
would  be  more  watchful  aud  careful  Men  may  tl 
thoy  shall  do  well  enough  notwithstanding ;  but  ca 
take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be  burnt  ? 
go  upon  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  bumtl  (Prov 
2S.)  No  snch  thing.  Men  come  not  out  of  their  tei 
without  wounds,  burnings,  and  feaia  I  know  not  t 
in  the  world  where  there  is  more  need  of  presnng  thii 
tion  than  in  this  place.  Go  to  our  several  collies,  in 
such  or  such  young  men;  what  is  the  answer  in  i 
many!  Ah!  aach  an  one  waa  very  hopeful  for  a  sa 
he  fell  int«  ill  company  and  he  is  quite  lost.  Such  an 
Bome  good  beginning  of  religion,  and  we  were  in  gre 
tation  of  him,  but  he  is  fallen  into  temptation.  1 
other  places.  Such  an  one  was  usefol  and  humble,  adi 
gospel,  but  now  he  is  so  woAilly  entangled  with  t 
tiiat  he  is  grown  all  self,  hath  no  sap  nor  eavonr;  sat 
me  humble  and  zealous,  but  he  is  advanced  and  hat! 
first  love  and  ways.  Oh !  how  full  is  the  worid,  be 
this  place,  of  these  woflil  examples;  to  say  nothing 
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tineiUe  power  of  temptation,  when  once  it  ib  gotten  within 
if  Ab  for  this  duty  that  I  have  insisted  on,  take  these  con* 
ientions : — 

1.  If  yon  n^lect  it^  it  being  the  only  means  prescribed  by 
r  Saviour,  you  will  certainly  enter  into  temptation,  and  as 
rtainly  ficdl  into  sin.  Flatter  not  yourselves:  some  of  you  are 
I  disciples,  have  a  great  abhorrency  of  sin;  you  think  it 
possible  you  shoxdd  ever  be  seduced  so  and  so;  but,  let  hint 
hoever  he  be)  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  £eJL  It  is 
t  any  grace  received,  it  is  not  any  experience  obtained,  it  is 
t  any  resolution  improved,  that  wiU  preserve  you  from  any 
il,  unless  you  stand  upon  your  watch.  "  What  I  say  to  you,** 
fB  Christ,  "I  say  to  all.  Watch."  Perhaps  you  may  have 
d  some  good  success  for  a  time,  in  your  careless  frame ;  but 
rake,  admire  Qod's  tenderness  and  patience,  or  evil  lies  at 
e  door.  If  you  will  not  perform  this  duty,  whoever  you 
B^  one  way  or  other,  in  one  thing  or  other,  spiritual  or  carnal 
ckedness,  you  will  be  tempted,  you  will  be  defiled,  and  what 
n  be  the  end  thereof?    Remember  Peter. 

2.  Consider  that  you  are  always  under  the  eye  of  Christy 
e  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  hath  enjoined  us  to 
itch  thus,  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation* 
hat  think  you  are  the  thoughts,  and  what  the  heart  of 
irist^  when  He  sees  a  temptation  hastening  towards  us,  a  storm 
smg  about  us,  and  we  are  &st  asleep?  Doth  it  not  grieve 
m  to  see  us  expose  ourselves  so  to  danger,  after  He  hath 
nen  us  warning  upon  warning?  Whilst  He  was  in  the  days 
His  flesh.  He  considered  His  temptation  whilst  it  was  yet 
ning,  and  armed  himself  against  it.  '^  The  prince  of  this 
rid  cometh,**  says  He,  '^  but  hath  no  part  in  me."  And 
lU  we  be  n^ligent  under  His  eye?  Do  but  think  that  thou 
St  Him  coming  to  thee,  as  He  did  to  Peter,  when  he  was 
.eep  in  the  garden,  with  the  same  reproof,  ^^  What !  canst 
on  not  watch  one  hour?'*    Would  it  not  be  a  grief  to  thee 
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to  be  80  reproved,  or  to  liear  Him  thundering  agiunst  Q; 
neglect  from  heayen,  as  against  the  Church  of  Sardu 
(Rev.  iiL  2.) 

3.  Consider  that  if  thou  neglect  this  duty,  and  so  fall  io^ 
temptation,  which  assuredly  thou  wilt  do,  that  when  thou  ut 
entangled,  God  may  withal  bring  some  heavy  aflUction  or  jw^ 
mient  upon  thee,  which,  by  reason  of  thy  entanglement,  thM 
shalt  not  be  able  to  look  on  any  otherwise  than  as  an  evideMBi 
of  His  anger  and  hatred ;  and  then  what  wilt  thou  do  wJSk 
thy  temptation  and  affliction  together?  All  thy  bones  will  b» 
broken,  and  thy  peace  and  strength  will  be  gone  in  a  moment: 
This  may  seem  but  as  a  noise  of  words  for  the  present,  but  it 
ever  it  be  thy  condition,  thou  wilt  find  it  to  be  fiill  of  woe  mi 
bitterness.  Oh !  then,  let  us  strive  to  keep  our  spirits  noai- 
tanglcdy  avoiding  all  appearance  of  evil  and  all  ways  lesdof 
thereimtoj  especially  all  ways,  businesses,  societies,  and  ear 
ployments  that  we  have  already  found  disadvantageous  to.QL. 
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isir  Milton  was  born  December  9,  1608;  at  the  Spi^ad 
^  in  Bread  Street,  London  —  where  his  father,  a  dis- 
Mted  son  of  an  ancient  Oxfordshire  family,  supported 
Dflelf  as  a  scrivener,  and  beguiled  his  leisure  with  music,  in 
ach  he  was  not  only  a  great  enthusiast,  but  a  distinguished 
nposer. 

foung  Milton  received  his  education  first  in  St  Paul's 

tool,  and  afterwards  at  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge.     In 

composition  of  Latin  verse  he  exhibited  a  mastery  rarely 

ined  by  modem  scholars,  and  his  noble  ''  Hymn  on  the 

vity,"  written  at  one-and-twenty,  shews  how  soon  his 

cal  fsumlty  developed. 

the  age  of  thirty  ho  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  an 

led  continental  tour — making  the  acquaintance  of  Hugo 

IS  at  Paris,  of  Spanheim  and  Diiodati  at  Geneva,  and  of 

>,  whom  he  visited  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome* 

aind  like  Milton*s,  the  materiab  were  invaluable  which 

sscd  during  these  fifteen  months  in  the  library  of  the 

,  among  the  galleries  of  Florence,  and  amidst  scenes 

16  events  of  history  and  the  beauties  of  nature  impart 

interest  to  one  another. 

vme  back  revolving  high  projects ;    but,   as  often 

to  men  of  ardent  aspirations,  dull  realities  demanded 

diate  care.     He  was  obliged  to  do  something  for  a 

ce;  and,  being  neither  clergyman  nor  lawyer,  but 

holar,  there  was  not  much  choice :  and  so  John 

umenced  a  school      But  we  have  no  reason  to» 
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for  an  liimr;  tlien  dined;  tlicn  played  on  the  organ, 
or  Jieard  anotlier  sin^ ;  tla-n  ^tndied  to  six ;  then  e 
his  vLsitors  till  eight;  then  supped;  and,  after  a  pipe 
and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed.     He  composed  m: 
morning,  and  dictated  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in 
chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  oyer  the  arm."* 

Eveiy  one  knows  that  Milton  was  a  republican,  an 
opponent  of  Episcopacy ;  and,  thirty  years  ago,  a  Lat 
Ttras  discovered  and  published,  with  a  translation  b; 
sent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  shews  that,  ] 
ieast,  on  the  subject  of  the  Saviour's  Qodhead,  his  -% 
essentially  Aiian.  In  this  treatise,  however,  as  in 
Lost,"  the  vicarious  and  atoning  character  of  the 
sacrifice  is  asserted  fully  and  unequivocally;  and, 
ing  how  frequently  he  had  committed  himself  to  1 
sentiments  in  his  earlier  works,  and  how  constant 
reappearing  in  print  down  to  the  last  year  of  his 
lather  remarkable  that  he  himself  should  never  have 
any  retractation  of  his  well-known  early  sentiments. 

Music,  opulence,  and  sublimity  strike  us  as  the  tl 
characteristics  of  Milton*s  poetry.  Inheriting  an  esq 
and  cradled  in  the  midst  of  melodv.  it  seemed  as  if 
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e  yeise,  with  its  majestic  cadence,  is  a  mere  accompani- 
;o  the  minstrelsy  within.     Hence, 

'*  Chief  of  orgauic  numbers ! 
'Old  scholar  of  the  spheres ! 
Thy  spirit  never  slumbers, 
But  rolls  about  our  ears 
For  ever  and  for  ever  I "  * 

is  a  spell  in  this  sphery  music  which  holds  us  like  an 
tal  mystery,  and  will  not  let  us  go;  and  after  it  the 
it  feats  of  artificial  rhythm  are  a  mere  sounding  brass  or 
ig  cymbal 

nay  be  doubted  whether  any  other  poet  knew  so  much, 
w,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
U  familiar  languages;  and  in  some  of  them  we  know  how 
i^as  his  mastery.  Latin  he  wrote  as  it  is  seldom  written 
;here  ceased  to  be  Romans ;  and,  lured  into  the  Tuscan 

own  beauty  and  his  lover-like  enthusiasm  for  its  Ktera- 
le  became  such  an  adept  that  he  was  consulted  regarding 
beetles  of  their  tongue  by  the  Academy  Delia  Crusca. 
dth  all  the  treasures  which  these  languages  unlocked, 
ith  those  which  he  had  amassed  in  foreign  travel  and  in 
[uent  intercourse  with  superior  minds,  not  only  stored  in 
jmory  but  dissolved  in  lus  imagination,  he  poured  forth 
mi  of  thought  which  charms  the  reader  by  its  beauty, 

it  startles  him  by  its  magical  allusions  to  all  that  he  has 
nown,  and  to  much  that  he  had  long  forgotten.  As  has 
)bserved  by  Mr  Macaulay — and  it  is  one  of  the  acutest 
ks  in  his  globing  eulogy — "  The  most  striking  charac- 
c  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  the  extreme  remoteness  of 
sodations  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its 
\a  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by 
it  suggests;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly 
fs^  as  by  other  ideas  which  are  connected  with  them.    He 

♦  Keats. 
U  IL  D 
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electrifies  the  mind  through  conductors.  Tlie  most  nmini- 
ginative  man  must  understand  the  '  Uiad.'  Homer  gi^es  bin 
no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exertion,  but  takes  the 
whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  his  images  in  so  dear  a  light 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  bo  blind  to  them.  The  works  of  Milton 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the 
reader  co-operate  with  that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  peint 
a  finished  picture,  or  play  for  a  mere  passive  listener,  fis 
sketches^  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He  stnkes 
the  key-note,  and  expects  the  hearer  to  make  out  the  melodj. . . . 
His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  leas  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seeniy 
at  first  sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  wch^ 
But  they  arc  words  of  enchantment  No  sooner  are  they  pro- 
nounced than  the  past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near.  Nef 
forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  bunal- 
places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead."  * 

The  ultimate  key,  however,  to  Milton's  poetic  mastciyii 
the  one  thus  indicated  by  the  most  profound  and  affectionato 
of  Milton's  critics  : — "  Poetry  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all 
arts  ',  for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  prindide  or 
sentiment  which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  natme; 
we  mean,  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration  to  which  no  mind  ii 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  sometldng  purer  and  lovelier,  somethiqg 
more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling  than  ordinaiy  and  real  ISb 
affords.  No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Christians  titf 
that  of  man's  immortality;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  undersEtool 
that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are  nfft 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul  as  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  ii 
the  seed.  'As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  the  m4 
possessed  and  moved  by  those  mighty  though  infant  eneigi^ 
is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and  \^^ 
struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house^  ^ 
*  Edinburgh  Reviao,  toI.  xlii.  (1825),  p.  818. 
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^  relief  and  joj  in  imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 
Lew  of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been  fully  developed, 
lich  goes  further  towards  explaining  the  contradictions 
lan  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  foundations  and 
I  of  poetry.  ....  In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed 
ogress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  be 
e  energies,  powers  of  original  and  ever-growing  thought; 
>etry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly 
Bted.  It  is  the  ^orious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it 
s  all  things  new '  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct. 
)ed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees  and  ezperi- 
n  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  but  it  combines  and 
these  into  new  forms,  and  according  to  new  afl^nities ; 
down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bonds  of 
;  imparts  to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and 
n,  and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours 
outward  creation ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe 
colours  which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the 
.  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or 
e  emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful 
(rful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character, 
nd  may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes 
laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  in- 
;  it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  fEiculties ;  and,  in 
jects  which  it  describes  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
)s,  anticipates  those  states  of  progressive  power,  splen- 
>eauty,  and  happiness  for  which  it  was  created.*'  * 
3,  assuredly,  is  where  Milton's  great  strength  lies — he  is 
in  the  sense-surmounting,  time-transcending  faculty.  We 
ranced  by  his  music ;  we  are  startled  by  the  flashes  of  self- 
Dg  intuition  which  his  universal  knowledge  enables  him 
id  anon  to  dart  into  our  minds ;  but  we  become  his  un- 
ig  captives  whenever  he  spreads  his  immortal  pinions, 
'  Dr  Cbuming  "  On  the  Character  and  Writinga  of  Milton." 


I     lul\ 


iimru  worsliijiin'ra  of  liis  gciiius — iiiurL-  readers  iif  h 
work.  Less  Homing,  less  Ewraphic,  wi;  could  not  t 
him ;  but  wc  sometime!)  wish  to  see  him  fold  his  < 
come  walking  townrda  our  tent,  if  he  should  not  ever 
the  oak  and  rest  a  while.  Wc  wonld  like  sometime 
the  angel  in  the  man.  Perhaps,  could  ho  have  so  fa] 
himself,  Mary  Powell  would  not  have  been  seized,  a 
after  their  marriage,  with  such  a  longing  for  the  ho 
girlhood  as  actually  to  run  away;  and  the  daughters 
he  dictated  the  tale  of  "  Paradise,"  might  not  have  si 
an  undutiful  impatience  to  hurry  througli  the  tasl 
back  to  their  embroidery.  At  all  events,  a  few  softe: 
and  kindlier  outbursts  would  have  gratified  many 
Shakspcarc  is  occasionally  as  sublime  as  Milton ;  I; 
tuc  of  his  genial  humour  he  is  every  one's  acquain 
he  is  always  thought  of  with  a  large  amonnt  of  hui 
ness.  To  many  the  Shakspearian  genius  looks  lili 
fieiy  mountain,  with  flowery  skirts  and  a  merry  ' 
its  feet;  whilst  the  genius  of  Milton,  sequestered 
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muton's  PBOSE. 

Cfie  Surtrtn  of  tfie  3Lortr. 

r*8  |»ofle  is  too  poetical,  and  in  the  spacious  sweep 
lifold  windings  and  r^nrgitations  of  its  tidal  carrent, 
pinnace  is  apt  to  be  helplessly  borne  away,  till  the 
HT  loses  sight  of  land  and  loses  himself.  StiU  it  is  veiy 
:ent;  and  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  we  perhaps  render 
T  service  by  quoting  from  the  less  known  prose  than 
3  familiar  poetry. 

rreat  drawback  is,  that  the  prose  writings  are  all  pole- 
The  second  of  the  following  extracts  possesses  uncom- 
erary  interest,  from  indicating,  as  early  as  1642,  his 
pirations  in  authorship;  but,  Ukc  our  first  extract,  it 
in  a  treatise  against  Episcopacy,  and  some  of  its  lan- 
I  abundantly  bitter.  I^  however,  such  a  passage  is  to 
I  at  all,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  present  it  entire.] 

happy  were  it  for  this  frail  and,  as  it  may  be  called, 
life  of  man,  since  all  earthly  things  which  have  the 
f  good  and  convenient  in  our  daily  use  are  withal  so 
3ome  and  full  of  trouble,  if  knowledge,  yet  which  is 
I  and  lightsomest  possession  of  the  mind,  were,  as  the 
1  saying  is,  no  burden ;  and  that  what  it  wanted  of 
load  to  any  part  of  the  body,  it  did  not  with  a  heavy 
ige  overlay  upon  the  spirit !  For  not  to  speak  of  that 
Ige  that  rests  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  causes 
nensions,  which  must  needs  be  a  lower  wisdom)  as  the 
s  low,  certain  it  is,  that  he  who  hath  obtained  in  more 
escantiest  measure  to  know  anything  distinctly  of  Gk>d 
His  true  worship,  and  what  is  infallibly  good  and  happy 
state  of  man's  life,  what  in  itself  evil  and  miserable, 
vulgarly  not  so  esteemed ;  he  that  hath  obtained  to 
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know  this,  the  only  high  valuable  wisdom  indeed,  remembering 
also  that  Clod,  even  to  a  strictness,  requires  the  improvement 
of  these  His  intrusted  gifts,  cannot  but  sustain  a  sorer  burden 
of  mind  and  more  pressing  than  any  supportable  toil  or  weight 
which  the  body  can  labour  luider,  how  and  in  what  manner 
he  shall  dispose  and  employ  those  sums  of  knowledge  and 
illumination  which  God  hath  sent  him  into  this  world  to  trade 
with.  And  that  which  aggravates  the  burden  more  is,  that 
having  received  amongst  his  allotted  parcels  certain  preciflna 
truths,  of  such  an  orient  lustre  as  no  diamond  can  equa!-^ 
which,  nevertheless,  ho  has  in  charge  to  put  off  at  any  cheap 
rate,  yea,  for  nothing  to  them  that  will — ^the  great  merchants 
of  this  world,  fearing  that  this  course  would  soon  discover  and 
disgrace  the  false  glitter  of  their  deceitful  wares,  wherewith 
they  abuse  the  people,  like  poor  Indians  with  beads  and 
glasses,  practise  by  all  means  how  they  may  suppress  the 
vending  of  such  rarities,  and  at  such  a  cheapness  as  would 
undo  them,  and  turn  their  trash  upon  their  hands.  TherefoWi 
by  gratifying  the  comipt  desires  of  men  in  fleshly  doctrine* 
they  stir  them  up  to  persecute  "with  hatred  and  contempt  all 
those  that  seek  to  bear  themselves  uprightly  in  tins  theb 
spiritual  factory ;  which  they  foreseeing,  though  they  cannot 
but  testify  of  tmth,  and  the  excellency  of  that  heavenly  trafr 
which  they  bring,  against  what  opposition  or  d«anger  soever, 
yet  needs  must  it  sit  heavily  upon  their  spirits,  that,  being  i" 
Ood's  prime  intention,  and  their  own,  selected  heralds  of  pea^^* 
and  dispensers  of  treasure  inestimable,  without  j>rice  to  th^ 
that  have  no  peace,  they  find  in  the  discharge  of  their  ccaa* 
mission  that  they  are  made  the  greatest  variance  and  offence^ 
a  very  sword  and  fire  both  in  house  and  city  over  the  who** 
eartL  This  is  that  which  the  sad  prophet  Jeremiah  Lunaa*'- 
"  Wo  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me,  »  in** 
of  strife  and  contention  I**  And  although  Divine  inspiratn* 
must  certainly  have  been  sweet  to  those  ancient  paf^ 
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le  irksomcness  of  that  tnith  which  they  brought  was 
.pleasant  unto  them  that  everywhere  they  call  it  a 
1.  Yea,  that  mysterious  book  of  Revelation,  which  the 
evangelist  was  bid  to  eat,  as  it  had  been  some  eyebright- 
electuary  of  knowledge  and  foresight,  though  it  were 
in  his  mouth  and  in  the  learning,  it  was  bitter  in  his 
bitter  in  the  denouncing.  Nor  was  this  hid  from  tlui 
poet  Sophocles,  who  in  that  place  of  his  tragedy 
Tircsias  is  called  to  resolve  king  Qildipus  in  a  matter 
he  knew  would  be  grievous,  brings  him  in  bemoaning 
b  that  he  knew  more  than  other  men.  For  surelv  to 
good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a 
1  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands ; 
better  would  it  like  him  doubtless  to  be  the  messenger 
dncss  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended  busi- 
3  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose  their  own 
lappiness.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the 
et,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in 
will  what  he  shall  say  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  If  ho 
think  to  be  silent,  as  Jeremiah  did,  because  of  the 
ch  and  derision  he  met  with  dailv,  "  and  all  his  familiar 
3  watched  for  his  halting,"  to  be  revenged  on  him  f(»r 
ng  the  truth,  he  would  be  forced  to  confess  as  he  con- 
:  "  His  word  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up 
•  bones ;  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  could  n(»t 
Which  might  teach  these  times  not  suddenly  to  c(»u- 
all  things  that  are  shari^ly  spoken  or  vehemently  written 
cecding  out  of  stomach,  virulence,  and  ill-nature  ;  but  to 
er  rather,  that  if  the  i)relate8  have  leave  to  say  the  worst 
m  be  said,  or  do  the  worst  that  can  be  done,  while  they 
to  keep  to  themselves,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  com- 
f,  those  things  which  they  ought  to  render  up,  no  man 
!  justly  offended  with  him  that  shall  endeavour  to  impart 
estow,  without  any  gain  to  himself,  those  sharp  but 
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saving  words  which  would  be  a  terror  and  a  tanomi  in  him 
to  keep  back.  For  me,  I  have  detennined  to  ky  up  ai  the 
best  treasure  and  solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  voachaalB  it 
me,  the  honest  liberty  of  free  speech  from  my  youth,  where  1 
shall  think  it  available  in  so  dear  a  concernment  ai  the 
Church's  good.  For  if  I  be,  either  by  disposition  or  what 
other  cause,  too  inquisitive,  or  suspicious  of  myself  and  mine 
own  doings,  who  can  help  it  ]  But  this  I  foresee,  that  should 
the  Church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppression,  and  Qodhan 
given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that 
should  be  the  author  of  so  foul  a  deed ;  or  should  she,  hj 
blessing  from  above  on  the  industry  and  courage  of  futhfiil 
men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  better  days^  vithonfc 
the  least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talenti 
which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me ;  I  foresee  what  stonn 
I  should  hear  within  myself  all  my  life  after,  of  discounge 
and  reproach.  'Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  Church  of 
God  is  now  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemiei^ 
and  thou  bewailest ;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bemil* 
ing  ?  When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read  or  studied  to  utter  in  her  behalf  Yet 
case  and  leisure  was  given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  oat 
of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hast  the  diligence,  the  paiti^ 
the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  tf 
beautified ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church  ^ 
to  be  pleaded,  for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thei 
which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if  He  could  hear  thy  voMl 
among  His  zealous  servants,  but  thou  wcrt  dumb  as  a  bealb 
From  henceforward  bo  that  which  thine  own  brutish  mlcBOl 
hath  made  thee.'  Or  else  I  should  have  heard  on  the  ofthff 
ear — *  Slothful,  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  Church  hath 
now  overcome  her  late  distresses  after  the  unwearied  labotf 
of  many  her  true  servants  that  stood  up  in  her  defence ;  thi* 
also  wouldst  take  upon  thee  to  share  amongst  them  of  thv^ 
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at  wherefore  thou  ?  Where  canst  thou  shew  any  word 
of  thine  which  might  have  hastened  her  peace  1  What- 
ou  dost  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  is  the  alms  of  other 
ictive  prudence  and  zeaL  Dare  not  now  to  say  or  do 
ig  better  than  thy  former  sloth  and  infancy;  or,  if  thou 
thou  dost  impudently  to  make  a  thrifty  purchase  of 
3S  to  thyself  out  of  the  painful  merits  of  other  men. 
before  was  thy  sin  is  now  thy  duty,  to  be  abject  and 
»ss.'  These,  and  such  like  lessons  as  these,  I  know 
have  "been  my  matins  duly  and  my  even  song.  But 
Y  this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilege  I  have 
with  good  men  and  saints,  to  claim  my  right  of  lament- 
I  tribulations  of  the  Church,  if  she  should  suffer,  when 
that  have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the 
'  to  be  admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lift  up  her  droop- 
id  and  prosper,  among  those  that  have  something  more 
ished  her  welfare,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of 
ig  to  me  and  my  heirs. 

Eitcratg  S-ongmgs  anti  ^Ispirationg. 

ily,  I  should  not  choose  this  manner  of  'W'riting,  wherein 
ig  myself  inferior  to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of 

to  another  task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account,  but 

left  hand.  And  though  I  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
bo  this  purpose,  yet,  since  it  will  be  such  a  folly  as 
men  go  about  to  commit,  having  only  confessed  and  so 
tted,  I  may  trust  with  more  reason,  because  with  more 
6  have  courteous  pardon.     For  although  a  poet,  soar- 

the  high  region  of  his  fivncies,  mith  his  gariand  and 
5  robes  about  him,  might,  without  apology,  speak  more 
self  than  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sitting  here  below 

cool  element  of  prose,  a  mortal  thing  among  many 
i  of  no  empyreal  conceit,  to  venture  and  divulge  unusual 
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things  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  sort^  it  m^ 
not  be  enyy  to  me.  I  must  say  therefore,  that  after  I  had  fat 
my  first  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of  my  h^ 
(whom  God  recompense !)  been  exercised  to  the  tongaea^  ud 
some  sciences,  as  my  age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  mastere  ud 
teachers  both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found,  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  nie  by  them  that  had  the  ofv- 
looking,  or  betaking  to  of  mine  own  choice  in  English,  or  other 
tongue,  prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter,  the  style,  I7 
certain  vital  signs  it  had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latdio; 
in  the  private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  fieivoured  to 
resort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memoiTt 
composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  (for  the  maimff 
is,  that  every  one  must  give  some  proof  of  his  wit  and 
reading  there),  met  with  acceptance  above  what  was  looked 
for  ;  and  other  things  which  I  had  shifted,  in  scarcity  of  boob 
and  conveniences,  to  patch  up  amongst  them,  were  recewd 
with  'WTitten  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forwiid 
to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps ;  I  began  thus  fiff 
to  assent  both  to  them  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  honie, 
and  not  less  to  an  inward  prompting  which  now  grew  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labour  and  intense  study  (which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life),  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  d 
nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  aftff 
times  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thou^ 
at  once  possessed  me,  and  these  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  t> 
write  as  men  buy  leases,  for  three  lives  and  downward,  thew 
ought  no  regard  be  sooner  had  than  to  God's  glory,  by  the 
honour  and  instruction  of  my  country.  For  which  cause,  aad 
not  only  for  that  I  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the 
second  rank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to  that  reso- 
lution which  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of  BeinhN 
to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  I  could  unite  to  the  adomii^^' 
my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make  verbal  curiosities  the  fti 
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ore  a  toilsome  vanity),  but  to  be  an  interpreter  and  le- 
'  the  best  and  sagest  things  among  mine  own  citizens 
lOut  this  ishmd  in  the  mother  dialect ; — ^that  what  the 
>  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens,  Eome,  or  modem  Italy, 
•se  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their  country,  I,  in  my  pro- 
,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a  Christian,  might 
mine ;  not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though 

I  could  attain  to  that^  but  content  with  these  British 
as  my  world;  whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if. 
lenians,  as  some  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and 
)d  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had  her 
chievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful  handling  of 
md  mechanics. 

serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too  profuse, 
any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the 
3  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath  liberty  to  propose  to  her- 
»ugh  of  highest  hope  and  hardest  attempting;  whether 
Lc  form,  whereof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those 
wo  of  Virgil  and  Tasso,  are  a  diffuse,  and  the  book  of 
rief  model;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein  are 
to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which  in  them 
ow  art  and  use  judgment  is  no  transgression,  but  an 
g  of  art ;  and  lastly,  what  king  or  knight,  before  the 
t,  might  be  chosen  in  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a 
n  hero.  And  as  Tasso  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his 
rhethcr  he  would  command  him  to  write  of  Gk>dfrey's 
.on  against  the  Infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the  Qoths, 
lemagne  against  the  Lombards;  if  to  the  instinct  of 
md  the  emboldening  of  art  aught  may  be  trusted,  and 
3re  be  nothing  adverse  in  our  climate  or  the  fikte  of 
,  it  haply  would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence 
lination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  ancient 

Or  whether  those   dramatic   constitutions,  wherein 
es  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found  more  doctrinal 
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and  czemplaiy  to  a  iiatiou.  The  Scripture  also  affords  ns  t 
divine  pastoral  drania  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  consistiDg  of 
two  persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen  rightly  judges. 
And  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  hig)i 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling  her  solenm 
scenes  and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and 
harping  symphonies :  wul  this  my  opinion  the  grave  authority 
of  Parens,  commenting  that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confinn.  Or, 
if  occasion  should  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  nstter 
most,  and  end  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  throughout  the 
Law  and  Prophets  beyond  all  these,  not  in  their  divine  argu- 
ment alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of  composition,  vm  he 
easily  made  apjKjar  over  all  tlie  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  he 
incomparable.  The«ie  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
arc  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  torn 
(though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  jx^wcr,  beside 
the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  peopk 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility;  to  allay  the  perturba- 
tions  of  the  mind,  imd  set  the  affections  in  right  tune;  to 
celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hjrums  the  throne  and  equijag^ 
of  God's  almightiness,  and  what  He  works,  and  what  He  suffa* 
to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  His  Church ;  to  einf 
victorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumph 
of  just  and  pious  luitions,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  agaiitft 
the  enemies  of  Clirist ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kinj' 
doms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true  worsliip.  Last^t 
Whatsoever  in  religi»)n  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiatt 
or  grave — ^whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  tk 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  ti* 
wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within- 
all  the.<)e  things  witli  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothnese  ^ 
paint  out  and  describe.     Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of 


?y  be  indeed  easy  and  ])leasant,  they  will  then  a])pcar  j    J  \ 

both  easy  and  pl(  a^ant,  tlionuih  they  wnv  rim'u^cd  •  I 

It  indeed.     And  wiiat  a  benetit  this  would  bf  to  our  '.  i 

I  gentry,  may  be  soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of 
)tion  and  bane  which  they  suck  in  daily  from  the 
nd  interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters, 
ig  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consist- 
true  poem,  the  choice  of  such  persons  as  they  ought 
ce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  to  each  one,  do  for 
Murt  lay  up  vicious  principles  in  sweet  pills  to  be  swal- 
m,  and  make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documents  harsh 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
Ma  body,  without  some  recreating  intermission  of 
I  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for  the  commonwealth 
gistrates,  as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old, 
e  into  their  care,  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  con- 
kw  cases  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public 
i  festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as 
orised  a  while  since,  the  provocations  of  drunkenness 
but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden  our  bodies  by 
cerciscs  to  all  warlike  skill  and  performance,  and 
ise,  adorn,  and  make  discreet  our  minds  by  the 
id  affable  meeting  of  frequent  academies,  and  the 
ait  of  wise  and  artful  recitations,  sweetened  with  elo- 
gracefiil  enticements  to  the  love  and  practice  of  jus- 
lerance,  and  fortitude,  instructing  and  bettering  the 
all  opportunities,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
leard  everywhere ;  as  Solomon  saith,  "  She  crieth 
she.  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of 
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high  places,  iu  the  chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  tb 
gates.'*  Whether  this  may  npt  be,  not  only  in  pulpits,  fani 
after  another  persuasive  method,  at  set  and  solemn  panegf' 
rics,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  way  may  lii 
most  upon  the  people  to  receive  at  once  both  recreation  and 
instruction,  let  them  in  authority  consult.      The  thing  wldcb 

1  had  to  say,  and  those  intentions  which  have  lived  within  ne 
ever  since  I  could  conceive  m3r8elf  anything  worth  to  my  com- 
try,  I  return  to  crave  excuse  that  uigcnt  reason  hath  pludud 
from  me  by  an  abortive  and  foredated  discoveiy ;  and  the 
accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power  above  man't 
to  promise.  But  that  none  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeir 
vourcd,  and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  that  none  shall,  tliati 
dare  almost  aver  of  myself  as  far  as  life  and  £nee  leisure  wiD 
extend,  and  that  the  land  liad  once  enfranchised  herself  froB 
this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelaty,  under  whose  inquisitoriooi 
and  tyrannical  dunccry  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  floanalL  ^ 
Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any  kuowng  1 
reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  withhift 
toward  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  * 
work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vap«n» 
of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  sods 
vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhynung  paEa9te> 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memoiy  and  Imt 
syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  SpiA 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  soldi 
out  His  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  tonck 
and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  He  pleases.  To  this  must  beaddfli 
industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observation,  insight  ioli 
all  seemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ;  till  which,  in  soai 
measure,  be  compassed  at  mmo  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  nott> 
sustain  this  expectation  from  as  many  as  arc  not  loth  t9 
hazanl  so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that  Icang^ 
them ;  although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  diBclosed  i^ 
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efoiehand,  bat  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest 
lat  small  willingness  I  endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit 
ess  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
less,  fed  with  cheerM  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark 
oabled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from 
Qg  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and 
of  delightful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection  of 
antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and  there  be  fain 
quotations  with  men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in 
d  stuffings,  who,  when  they  have,  like  good  sumpters, 
down  their  horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your 
ith  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or 
e  may  take  off  their  packsaddles,  their  day's  work  is 
id  Episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let 
itle  apprehension,  that  can  distinguish  learned  pains 
deamed  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  profound- 
n  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal  against  such 
ries. 

ly  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the 

and  commonwealth  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books 

themselves  as  well  as  men,  and  thereafter  to  confine, 

0,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors ;  for 

re  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny 

in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny 

5;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy 

traction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.     I 

ley  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those 

3  dragoniaf  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may 

to  spring  up  armed  men.     And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 

srariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 

ok  :  who  kill«  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's 

but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself — 
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kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  nan 
lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  predoos 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a 
life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss ;  and  revolutions  of 
ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the 
want  of  wliich  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  shodd  be 
wary,  therefore,  what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  we  sj)ill  that  seasoned  life  of  nuuo, 
preserved  and  stored  up  in  books ;  since  we  sec  a  kind  of 
homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom; 
and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre, 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
life,  but  strikes  at  the  ethereal  and  lifth  essence,  the  breath  of 
reason  itself — slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life. 

jFor  ILibcrtg  of  IDrintmrf. 

(Jn  the  other  side,  that  infection  which  is  from  boob  ^^ 
controversy  in  religion  is  more  doubtful  and  dangerous  to  the 
learned  than  to  the  ignorant ;  and  yet  those  books  must  be 
permitted  imtouched  by  the  licenser.  It  wiU  be  hard  to 
instance  where  any  ignorant  man  hath  been  ever  seduced  by 
any  papistical  book  in  English,  unless  it  were  commended  an" 
expounded  to  him  by  some  of  that  clergy ;  and  indeed  all  soA 
tractates,  whether  false  or  true,  are  as  the  prophecy  of  Isaitf 
was  to  tlie  eimuch,  not  to  be  "  understood  without  a  gnidft 
But  of  our  priests  and  doctors  how  many  have  been  ci^mipt*" 
by  studying  the  comments  of  Jesuits  cond  Sorbonists,  and  he* 
fast  they  could  transfuse  that  comiption  into  the  people,  (^ 
exi>erience  is  both  late  and  sad.  It  is  not  forgot,  since  th« 
acute  and  distinct  Amiinius  was  perverted  merely  by  ^ 
perusing  of  a  nameless  discourse  written  at  Delft,  which  «^ 
first  he  took  in  hand  to  confute.     Seeing,  therefore,  that  tho« 
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and  those  in  great  abundance^  which  are  likeliest  to 
K>th  life  and  doctrine,  cannot  be  suppressed  without 
1  of  learning  and  of  all  ability  in  disputation,  and 
ese  books  of  either  sort  are  most  and  soonest  catching 
learned  (firom  whom  to  the  common  people  whatever 
deal  or  dissolute  may  quickly  be  conveyed),  and  that 
inners  are  as  perfectly  learnt  without  books  a  thousand 
irays  which  cannot  be  stopped,  and  evil  doctrine  not 
K)oks  can  propagate  except  a  teacher  guide,  which 
;ht  also  do  without  writing,   and  so  beyond   prohi- 

I  am  not  able  to  unfold  how  this  cautelous  enter- 
if  licensing  can  be  exempted  from  the  number  of 
Qd  impossible  attempts.  And  he  who  were  plea- 
disposed,  could  not  well  avoid  to  liken  it  to  the 
of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to  pound  up  the 
by  shutting  his  park  gate.  Besides  another  incon- 
e,  if  learned  men  be  the  first  receivers  out  of  books, 
preaders  both  of  vice  and  error,  how  shall  the  licensers 
ves  be  confided  in,  unless  we  confer  upon  them,  or 
sume  to  themselves  above  all  others  in  the  land,  the 
f  infallibility  and  uncorrupteduess  ?     And  again,  if  it 

that  a  wise  man,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather  gold 
the  drossiest  volume,  and  that  a  fool  will  be  a  fool 
le  best  book,  yea,  or  without  book,  there  is  no  reason 
3  should  deprive  a  wise  man  of  any  advantage  to  his 
,  while  we  seek  to  restrain  from  a  fool  that  which  being 
ed  will  be  no  hinderance  to  his  folly.  For  if  there 
be  so  much  exactness  always  used  to  keep  that  &6m 
dch  is  unfit  for  his  reading,  we  should  in  the  judgment 
totle  not  only,  but  of  Solomon,  and  of  our  Saviour, 
iichsafe  him  good  precepts,  and  by  consequence  not 
y  admit  him  to  good  books;  as  being  certain  that 
man  will  make  better  use  of  an  idle  pamphlet  than 
dll  do  of  sacred  Scripture. 

£  2 
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[Ill  oiir  Miiecimcns  wc  shall  follow,  as  netil^^ 
chronological  order.    The  hymn  on  the  Xativitj^ 
when  the  author  was  one-and-twenty,  and  the 
Solemn  Music,**  probably  date  about  the  same     X' 
this  piece,  three  draughts  in  his  own  handwritin^X' 
i^tmtainiug  many  alterations,  and  the  printed  ed^^ 
lines  shorter  than  the  original.] 

©n  tl)c  iHcmins  of  Cfnrfefs  flatibitg. 

TluH  ifl  the  month,  and  this  the  hippy  mom. 
Wherein  the  Son  of  heaven  8  eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Mother  bom. 
Our  jrreat  redemption  fn»m  nlK>vc  did  bring; 
For  so  the  holy  Nipcs  once  did  rinjr, 

That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 

And  with  His  Father  work  ns«  a  perpetual  jK'aoe. 

Timt  ^Morions  form,  that  li;:ht  unsufforaUe, 
And  that  far-bcam:nfr  blaze  of  majesty, 

AVherewith  lie  wont  at  heaven's  hijjh  coun<.il-taMe 
To  Mt  the  midst  of  Trinal  I'nitv, 
lie  laid  aside:  and  here  with  us  to  be, 

FonHK)k  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 

And  chotH;  with  us  a  darkt^ome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

Say,  heavenly  Muso,  shall  not  thy  Mored  vein 
Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  h_\Tnn,  or  solemn  strain. 
To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode. 
Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  6un*s  team  untroJ. 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  appn^ehing  light. 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  Sijuadrons  IH' 

Sec  how  fn»m  far  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  Wizards  baste  with  odours  sweet; 
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O  nm,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  It  lowly  at  His  blessed  feet : 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet. 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir, 
From  out  His  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowVl  fire. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-bom  Child 
All  meanly  wrappM  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature  in  awe  to  Him 
Had  d  fiTd  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  Imty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle 'air. 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded  that  her  3Iakcr's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  He,  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace ; 
She,  crowuM  with  olive  green,  came  softly  i^liding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 
AVith  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  nea  Hud  land. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound. 

Was  heard  the  world  around : 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 

UnstainM  with  hostile  blood; 
Tlie  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
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And  kings  sat  still  with  awfiil  eye, 

As  if  they  sorely  knew  their  sorerdgn  Lord  was  by. 

Bat  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 
Uis  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissM, 
Wluspering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  cahn  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  ware. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fixM  in  steadfast  gaze, 
Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence, 
And  will  not  take  their  flight 
For  all  the  morning  light 
Of  Lucifer,  that  often  warned  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 
The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axletree  conld  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 
Sat  sunply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 
Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 
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As  never  was  by  mortal  finp^  strook ; 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 
That  with  long  beams  the  shame-faced  night  arrayM ; 
The  helmed  chenibim 
And  sworded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  diaplay'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  choir, 
With  inexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new -bom  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  grc:it 
His  constellations  set, 
And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres. 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so, 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time, 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
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And  with  yovar  ninefold  harmony 

Make  up  fall  concert  to  th'  angelic  sympbony. 

For  if  each  holy  song 
Enwrap  onr  fancy  long, 
Time  will  mn  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 
And  speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould, 
And  hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orfo^d  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing : 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palaoe-hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so ; 
The  Babe  lies  yet  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss; 
So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychainM  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  1 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 
While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  donds  outbrake : 
The  aged  earth  aghast 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 
Shan  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his  th 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is ; 
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Bnt  now  begins :  for  from  this  happy  day 
Th*  old  dragon  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 
Not  half  80  far  casts  his  usurped  sway, 
And  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  soaly  horror  of  his  folded  taiL 

The  oracles  are  dumb; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving : 
ApoUo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Deli^os  leaving. 
No  mighty  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  moantains  oV, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent : 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 
The  Lares  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  Flamcns  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Pcor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim, 
With  that  twice-battcr'd  god  of  Palestine; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 
Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine; 
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The  Ljbic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn; 

In  vain  the  Tynan  maids  their  wounded  Tliammnz  o 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain,  with  cymbals^  ring. 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue ; 
The  brutisli  gods  of  Kile  as  fast, 
Isis  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen. 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  unshower*d  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest; 
Nought  but  profonndcst  hell  can  be  his  shroud: 
In  vain  with  timbrelPd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshippVl  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah^s  land 
The  dreaded  Infantas  hand; 
The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  liis  dusky  cyn ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide. 
Not  Typhun  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  shew  His  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  His  swaddling-bands  control  the  damned  en 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th^  infernal  jail ; 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  sevend  grave ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  mooa-Iovcd 

But  see!  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 
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Time  is  oor  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 
Heaven's  yonngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix*d  her  polish'd  car, 
Ber  steeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending: 
And  all  abont  the  courtly  stable, 
Bright-hamess'd  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


At  a  Solemn  iWustc 

Blest  pair  of  syrens,  pledgesof  heaven^s  joy, 

Sphere-bom,  harmonious  sisters.  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ, 

Dead  things  with  imbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce. 
And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  content. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colourM  throne 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 

With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee. 
Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow. 
And  the  cheml^o  host  in  thousand  choirs 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly : 
That  we  on  earth  with  nndisoording  voice 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise, 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion^  sin 
Jarr*d  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayM 
In  perfect  diapason  whilst  they  stood 
Li  first  obedience  and  their  state  of  good. 
Oh,  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  God  ere  long 
To  His  celestial  concert  us  unite. 
To  live  with  Him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of  light. 


n. 
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®n  t]^e  late  IHamucte  at  pfdimdiit 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  Thy  sUuigliter'd  sainto,  whoae  boacs 

Lie  scatter^  on  the  Alpine  mountains  oold; 

Even  tbem  who  kept  Thy  troth  so  pnrs  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshippM  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  In  Thy  book  record  their  groans. 

Who  were  Thy  sheep,  and  in  their  andent  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  roUM 
Mother  with  infiint  down  the  nxdu.    Their  moans 

The  vales  redonbled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  Uood  and  ashes  sow 

0*er  an  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doHh  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who,  having  leamM  Thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

STo  Cgriac  Skttmet. 

Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,  these  ^es,  though  dear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Berefl  of  sight,  thdr  seeing  have  forgot ; 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  does  day  ^[ypear. 
Or  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Ileaven^s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  <me  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  np,  and  steer 

Right  onwards.    What  supports  me,  dost  thon  ask? 
The  consdence,  friend,  t^  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty^B  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  dde  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's  vain  i 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide. 

®n  1)10  33Imlmt00. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodged  with  me  nsdess,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
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therewidi  mj  Maker,  and  present 
e  aocxNmt,  lest  He  retoming  chide ; 
God  exact  day-labour,  Ught  denied  ?  '* 
udL :  bat  Patience,  to  prevent 
nrmnr,  soon  replies,  **  God  doth  not  need 
in^s  work  or  his  own  giAs ;  who  best 
jEGb  miU  yoke,  they  serre  Him  best ;  His  state 
iy:  thoiisttidB  at  His  Indding  speed, 
o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
alao  serre  who  only  stand  and  wait.*' 


it  I  saw  my  late  espoosed  saint 

t  to  me,  like  Aloestis,  from  the  grave, 

Jove^s  great  son  to  her  glad  hosband  gave, 

irom  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint; 

vrhom  wash'd  from  spot  of  diild-bed  taint 

ition  in  th^  old  hiw  did  save, 

ch  as  yet  oooe  more  I  trust  to  have 

,  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 

ted  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind: 

•e  was  veiled ;  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight, 

wetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shiaed 

r,  as  in  no  fince  with  more  delight. 

as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

d— flhe  fled—and  day  bron^t  back  my  night. 


he  beauties  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  would  be  to 
I  three-shilling  quarto  which,  under  that  title, 
a  first  published  in  1667.  And  eveiy  reader 
wn  fayourite  passagea  Mr  Macaulay  points 
''Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,**  has  successfully 
passages  in  which  Milton  shews  his  musical 
ed  names ;  and,  like  a  paiiiciaii  and  a  French- 
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man,  Chateaubriand  admires  the  delicate  and  poin^  ex 
sion  and  the  occasional  paradox.*  We  must  content  oim 
with  giving  two  or  three  which  have  received  the  nnb 
snfi&age.] 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good^ 
Almighty!  Tliine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair;  Thyself  how  woodroos  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  utf  st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  Thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thousrht,  and  power  Divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels;  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs. 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven. 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pled{^  of  day,  that  crown^st  the  smiling  mom  • 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  San,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb*st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  giun'd,  and  when  thou  fall'St. 
Moon,  that  now  meet^st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly^st, 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

*  "  Milton  a  sortout  le  m^rite  de  Texpreesion.  On  connait  *  les  t^ 
visibles/  '  le  sUence  ravi/  &o.  Ces  hazdiesses,  lorsqn'elles  sont  bien  wq 
oomme  les  dissonances  en  musiqae,  font  on  effet  trte-briUant.** 
manidre  dent  le  poete  Anglais  a  conduit  la  chute  de  nos  premiers 
m6rite  d'dtre  examinee.  Un  esprit  ordinaire  n'aurait  pas  manqn 
renverser  le  monde  au  moment  oH  Eve  porte  it  sa  bouche  le  firnit  ( 
Milton  s*e6t  contents  de  fiure  pousser  un  soapir  a  la  terre  qui  vient  d*en£ 
la  mort :  on  est  beauooup  plus  surpris,  parce  que  cela  est  beauooup  i 
■urprenant.  Quelles  calamity  cette  tranquillity  prteente  de  la  natu: 
fait^e  point  entievoir  dans  ravenir !  '*—G4n\e  du  Chriatianiamem 
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And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  danoe  not  without  song,  reeonnd 

Hie  praiee  who  ont  ofdaiknewt  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  je  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Natnre^s  womb,  that  in  qnatemion  mn 

Perpetual  drde,  multiform;  and  mix 

And  nounh  all  things;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sui  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  worid^s  great  Author  rise; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour^d  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  fidling  still  adTance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 

With  eveiy  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  mnrmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls:  ye  birds. 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade. 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  tanght  Hts  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gather^  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed,! 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark ! 

'^  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  named 
Of  them  the  highest;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  above  princes!  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us;  what  besides 

f2 
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Of  sorrow,  and  d^eotion,  and  despair. 
Our  irailtj  can  snetain,  thy  tidings  bring, 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  oar  sweet 
Becess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familiar  to  our  eyes ;  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate, 
Nor  knowing  ns,  nor  known;  and,  if  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
•  To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  cries; 
But  prayer  against  His  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  His  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence. 
As  from  His  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance :  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  He  vouchsafed 
Presence  Divine ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
^  On  this  mount  He  appeared ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible ;  among  these  pines  His  voice 
I  heard  :  here  with  Him  at  this  fountain  talkM : ' 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages ;  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace? 
For  though  I  fled  Him  angry,  yet,  recalled 
To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  His  utmost  skirts 
Of  gloiy,  and  far  off  His  steps  adore." 

To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign: 
*^  Adam,  thou  know'st  heaven  His,  and  all  the  earth ; 
Not  this  rock  only ;  His  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives. 
Fomented  by  His  virtual  power,  and  warmM : 
All  the  earth  He  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule, 
No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then 
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His  presenoe  to  these  narrow  bounds  confined 
OfFftradueor  Eden;  this  had  been 
Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 
All  generations ;  and  had  hither  come 
From  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  rcTerence  thee,  their  great  progenitor. 
Bnt  this  pre-eminence  thoa  hast  lost,  brought  down 
To  dwell  on  even  gronnd  now  with  thy  sons : 
Yet  donbt  not  bnt  in  valley  and  in  plain 
God  is,  as  here,  and  will  be  fomid  alike 
Present ;  and  of  His  presence  many  a  eifi^n 
Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  romid 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  His  face 
Express,  and  of  His  steps  the  track  divine. 
Which  that  thou  may^st  believe,  and  be  confirmed 
Ere  thon  from  hence  depart,  know,  I  am  sent 
To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  fatnre  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring :  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear ;  snpemal  grace  contending , 
With  sinfulness  of  men ;  thereby  to  learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow ;  equally  inured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shalt  thon  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.^' 


(B^e  (Qutm  of  l^aratitsr* 

:xong  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  great  poem  arc 
^criptiona  of  "  the  mother  of  all  living."  Their  tender- 
3  a  welcome  relief  amidst  the  prevailing  stateliness  and 
eur.] 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  bis  connt^nance  f eem^d 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse :  wjiich  Eve 
Perceiving,  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 
Wi^  lowliness  miotic  from  her  seat, 
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And  graoe,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  itij, 
Bofle,  and  went  forth  among  her  finuti  and  flow^rsi 
To  Tint  how  they  proeper'd,  bnd  aad  blooBf 
Hernuneiy:  th^  at  her  oomhig  spnmg, 
And  touch*d  bj  her  fiur  tendance  gladlier  grew. 
J  Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  ¥rith  8n<^  diBOomne 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high :  snch  pleasure  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  anditress : 
Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferred 
Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 
Chose  rather :  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispate 
With  coi\jugal  caresses:  from  his  tip 
Not  words  alone  pleased  her.    (0 !  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  hononr  join*d?) 
With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went ; 
Not  unattended !  for  on  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still ; 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  turned. — But  Eve, 
Not  80  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  flowing. 
And  tresses  all  disorder^,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble ;  and.  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint: 

^*  Forsake  me  not  thns,  Adam !    Witness  Heaven 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived !    Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees : — ^bereave  me  not 
(Whereon  I  live !)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strength  and  stay !    Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,— where  subsist? 
While  yet  we  live  (scarce  one  short  hoar  periiips) 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace!  botb  jdning 
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nn'd  in  injoriea)  one  enmity 

i8t  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  as, 

cruel  serpent ! — On  me  exercise  not 

latred  for  this  miseiy  befallen ; 

e,  already  lost !  me,  than  thyself 

miserable  I    Both  have  sinnM  I  but  thou 

ist  God  only :  I,  against  God  and  thee ; 

0  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 

with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
entence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
e,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe: 
ne  only !  just  olyect  of  His  ire ! " 
!  ended  weeping ;  and  her  lowly  plight 
vable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
>wledged,  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
liseration :  soon  his  heart  relented 
rds  her,  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight, 
It  his  feet  submissive  in  distress ! 
ire  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
mnsel  (whom  she  had  displeased),  his  aid ! 
e  disarmM,  h^  anger  all  he  lost ; 
hus  with  peaceful  words  upniised  her  soon : 
Jnwary !  and  too  desirous  (as  before, 
w)  of  what  thou  knowest  not,  thou  desirest 
unishment  all  on  thyself!    Alas! 
;hine  own  first ;  ill  able  to  sustain 
ill  wrath,  whose  thou  feePst  as  yet  least  part, 
ly  displeasure  bear^st  so  ill.    If  prayers 

alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 

1  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard, 
)n  my  head  all  might  be  visited : 

-ailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven, 

!  committed,  and  by  me  exposed. 

ise ! — let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

other ;  blamed  enough  elsewhere !  but  strive, 

ces  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten 

other^s  burden  in  our  share  of  woe : 

this  day^s  death  denounced  (if  ought  I  see) 

rove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-paced  evil ; 

i;  day^s  dying,  to  augment  our  pain : 

)  our  seed  (oh  hapless  seed!)  derived.^' 
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He  ended,  and  they  both  detoend  the 
Desoended,  Adam  to  the  bower,  where 
Lav  sleepinjr,  ran  before;  bat  fonnd  her 
And  thus  with  words  not  Bad  she  him 

'^  Whence  thoa  retnrn'st,  and  iriiither 
For  God  18  abo  in  sleep,  and  dreams  adn 
Which  He  hath  sent  jmopitions,  some  grea^ 
Presaging,  nnce  with  sorrow  and  healths 
Wearied  1  fell  asleep:  bat  now,  lead  on! 
In  me  is  no  delaj :  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here ;  withoat  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  nnwilling:  thoa  to  me 
Art  all  things  nnder  heaven,  all  places  thoo^ 
Who  for  my  wiliid  crime  art  banish'd  benoe- 
Thia  further  consolation  yet  secure 
1  carr}'  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Soch  favour  I  unworthy  am  Toachsaied, 
By  me  the  Promised  Seed  shall  all  restore.** 

So  spake  oar  mother  Eve ;  and  Adam 
Well-pleased,  but  answered  not :  for  now,  KK' 
Th*  aixih-angel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hll^ 
To  their  fixM  station,  all  in  bri^t  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteoroos,  as  evening  mist, 
Kiscn  from  a  river,  o*er  the  marish  glidea, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laboorer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  ad 
The  brandishM  sword  of  God  before  them 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat. 
And  vapours  as  the  Lybian  ur  adust. 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  dime : 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring'parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fiut 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disaj^poar'd. 
They,  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  behdd 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  die  gate 
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tb  dnadftd  fiwei  thning'df  and  fiery  anu. 

ne  natanl  tMiB  th^  dropp*d,  but  wiped  them  aaon ; 

3  world  wai  all  befim  thefla,  where  to  dMeea 

^  plaee  of  xea^  and  FkoTidsiioe  tbeir  gnide. 

37,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stepe,  and  alow, 

rough  Eden  took  their  eafitavy  waj. 


{From  '^  Para^ae  Begaiiied.'*) 

saying,  he  took  (for  still  he  knew  hia  power 
^<t  expired),  and  to  the  wildemeaa 
Sht  back  the  Son  of  God,  and  left  Him  there, 
^ing  to  diBa|q)ear.    Darkneaa  now  roee, 
^y-light  annk,  and  brought  in  lowering  night, 
^l^^wy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both, 
^^on  mere  of  light  and  absent  day. 
Saviour  meek  and  with  untroubled  mind, 

hif)  airy  jaunt,  though  hurried  sore, 
Ty  and  cold,  betook  liim  to  His  rest, 
^^"€r  under  some  concourse  of  shades, 
^  branching  arms  thick  intertwined  might  shield 
dews  and  damps  of  night  Hb  sheltered  head ; 
^elterM  slept  in  yain ;  for  at  His  head 
-Hspter  watchM,  and  soon  with  ugly  dreams 
'V»^d  His  sleep :  and  either  tropic  now 
*^under,  and  both  ends  of  heaven.    The  clouds 
>i3any  a  horrid  rifl  abortive  pour'd 
'  min  with  lightning  mixM,  water  with  fire 
^  reconciled :  nor  slept  the  winds 
^  their  stony  cave?,  but  rushed  abroad 

^lie  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
^  vex*d  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines, 
?li  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdiest  oaks 
^    their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts 
'*^  up  sheer.    Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
■«nt  Son  of  God,  yet  only  stoodst 
^en.    Nor  yet  stayed  the  terror  there ; 
^^  ghosts,  and  hellish  furies,  round 
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Environed  thee ;  some  howrd,  some  yeQ^d,  aome  abxiek'd, 

Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  whiks  thou 

8at*8t  unappall*d  in  calm  and  sinlesB  peace. 

Thus  pa»M  the  night  so  fod,  till  morning  fair 

Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray ; 

Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stOl'd  the  roar 

Of  thunder,  chased  the  douds,  and  laid  the  winds, 

And  grisly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  raised. 

To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrors  dire. 

And  now  the  sun  with  more  cffectnal  beams 

Had  ciieer^d  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 

From  droiiping  plant  or  dropping  tree ;  the  birds, 

Who  all  things  now  beheld  more  fresh  and  green. 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 

Cleared  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 

To  gratnlate  the  sweet  return  of  mom. 
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ns  Owen,  John  Milton,  and  John  Bunyan; — with  three 
di  arrows  in  its  quiver,  English  Nonconformity  need  not  be 
lamed,  but  may  speak  with  all  comers  in  the  gate.  And 
ir  that  sectarian  rivalry  and  rancour,  as  we  fondly  trust,  are 
*ening  down,  a  certain  measure  of  complacency  may  surely* 

^rgiven  to  the  party  which  claims  such  illustrious  namea;, 
T  will  the  magnanimous  Churchman  entirely  grudge  to  Purir 
ciifln  reputations  which,  after  all,  are  Christian  and  British 
11  more  truly  than  they  are  Baptist  or  Congregational.  At 
e  same  time  it  says  something  for  the  generosity  of  English 
Bty,  and  it  says  stiU  more  for  the  permanence  of  genius  and 
odness,  as  contrasted  with  denominational  peculiarities,  that 
►'^-a-days  no  theological  collection  is  complete  without  Owen 
Dn  the  Hebrews;"  and  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  The  Pilgrim's 
x>gres8"  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  library  of  ah  Episcopal 
klace  as  in  the  study  of  a  Dissenting  minister. 

John  Bunyan  was  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628. 
^  father  was  a  brazier  or  tinker,  and  brought  up  his  son  as 

craftsman  of  like  occupation.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the 
^psy  origin  of  the  house  of  Bunyan;  and  though  extremely 
?^,  John's  &ther  gave  his  son  such  an  education  as  poor  men 
^d  then  obtam  for  their  children.  He  was  sent  to  school 
^  taught  to  read  and  write. 

There  has  been  some  needless  controversy  regarding  Bunyanls 
arly  days.  Some  have  too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  he 
nu(  in  all  respects  a  reprobate;  and  others — the  chief  of 
horn  is  Dr  Southey — ^have  laboured  to  shew  that  there  was 
ttle  in  the  lad  which  any  would  .censure,  save  the  righteous 

Toil.  n.  o 
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over  much.  The  truth  is,  that,  considering  his  rank  of  life, 
his  conduct  was  not  flagitious;  for  he  never  was  a  drankaid,a 
libertine,  or  a  lover  of  sanguinary  sports;  and  the  profiurity 
and  Babbath-breaking  and  heart-atheism  which  aftervaids 
preyed  on  his  awakened  conscience  are  unhappily  too  freqaent 
to  make  their  perpetrator  conspicuous.  The  thing  which  gaie 
Bunyan  any  notoriety  in  the  days  of  his  ungodliness)  ui 
which  made  him  afterwards  appear  to  himself  such  a  moMto 
of  iniquity,  was  the  energy  which  he  put  into  all  his  doingi 
He  had  a  zeal  for  idle  play,  and  an  enthuaiaam  in  imsMii 
which  were  the  perverse  manifestations  of  a  forcible  chaaetfff 
and  which  may  have  well  entitled  him  to  Southey's  ejnthei-* 
"  a  blackguard"  The  reader  need  not  go  &r  to  see  yoa^g 
Bunyan.  Perhaps  there  is  near  your  dwelling  an  Elstow— 
a  quiet  hamlet  of  some  fifty  houses  sprinkled  about  in  titf 
picturesque  con^sion,  and  with  the  easy  amplitude  of  spto^ 
which  give  to  an  old  English  village  its  look  of  leisoie  ttd 
longevity.  And  it  is  now  verging  to  the  close  of  the  samnuf's 
day.  The  daws  are  taking  short  excursions  from  the  steepk^ 
and  tamer  fowls  have  gone  home  from  the  darkening  aoddevy 
green.  But  old  Bunyan*s  donkey  is  still  browsing  there,  ni 
yonder  is  old  Bunyan's  self — ^the  brawny  tramper  dispreid  « 
the  settle,  retailing  to  the  more  clownish  residents  tap^WiB 
wit  and  roadside  news.  However,  it  is  young  Bonyaa  y«W 
wish  to  see.  Yonder  he  is,  the  noisiest  of  the  jxarty,  pUyiflJ 
pitch-and-toss — that  one  with  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  wfco* 
entire  soul  is  ascending  in  the  twirling  penny — grim  enofl^ 
to  be  the  blacksmith's  apprentice,  but  his  singed  ganuBi^ 
hanging  round  him  with  a  lank  and  idle  freedom  which  soofl* 
indentures;  his  energetic  movements  and  authoritatiye  toO' 
ferations  at  once  bespeaking  the  ragamuffin  ringleader.  ^ 
penny  has  come  down  with  the  wrong  side  uppennoflt,  ^ 
the  loud  execration  at  once  bewrays  young  ^  Badman.**  T^ 
have  only  to  remember  that  it  is  SabbaUi  ereiuii^  «d  f0> 
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ft  Boene  ofien  enacted  on  Ektow  Qreen  two  hundied 

tn»ig  depraving  element  in  Bunyan's  character  was 
£8$,  He  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and  consdoos 
m  rebellion^  he  said  unto  God,  "  Depart  firom  me,  for 
not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways."  The  only  restrain- 
SDce  of  which  he  then  felt  the  power  was  terror.  His 
«  often  gloomy  through  forebodings  of  the  wrath  to 
od  his  nights  were  scared  with  visions^  which  the 
IS  diyersions  and  adventures  of  his  waking  day  could 
ys  dispeL  He  would  dream  that  the  last  day  had 
ind  that  the  quaking  earth  was  opening  its  mouth  to 
bwn  to  hell;  or  he  would  And  himself  in  the  grasp  of 
lo  were  dragging  him  powerless  away.  And  musing 
le  terrors  of  the  night,  yet  feeling  that  he  could  not 
his  sins,  in  his  despair  of  heaven  his  anxious  &ncy 
ggest  to  him  all  sorts  of  strange  desires.  He  would 
t  there  had  been  no  hell  at  all;  or  that,  if  he  must 
thither,  he  might  be  a  devil,  "  supposing  they  were 
aentors,  and  I  would  rather  be  a  tormentor  than  tor- 
nyself." 

were  the  fears  of  his  childhood.  As  he  grew  older 
larder.  He  experienced  some  remarkable  providences, 
neither  startled  nor  melted  him.  He  once  fell  into 
nd  another  time  out  of  a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  and 
le  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning.  One  day  in 
with  a  companion,  an  adder  glided  across  their  path, 
ready  switch  stunned  it  in  a  moment;  but  with  cha- 
3  daring,  he  forced  open  the  creature's  mouth,  and 
3ut  the  fangs — a  foolhardiness  which,  as  he  himself 
might,  but  for  God's  mercy,  have  brought  him  to  his 
the  dvil  war  he  was  ''drawn"  as  a  soldier  to  go  to 
of  Leicester;  but  when  ready  to  set  out^  a  comrade 
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sought  leave  to  take  his  place.  Bunyan  consented.  His  com- 
panion went  to  Leicester,  and,  standing  sentry,  was  shot 
through  the  head,  and  died.  These  interpositions  made  do 
impression  on  him  at  the  time. 

He  married  very  early :  "And  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon 
a  wife  whose  father  was  counted  godly.  This  woman  and  I, 
though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might  be — not  hiv- 
ing so  much  household  stuff  as  a  dish  or  spoon  bctwict  ns, 
yet  this  she  had  for  her  portion,  'The  Plain  Man's  Pathwiy 
to  Heaven,'  and  *The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  had 
left  her  when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  would  sometiniei 
read  with  her;  wherein  I  also  found  some  things  that  we» 
somewhat  pleasing  to  me.  She  also  would  be  often  telling  d 
me  what  a  godly  man  her  father  was,  and  what  a  strict  and 
lioly  life  he  lived  in  his  days,  both  in  word  and  deeds.  When- 
fore  these  books,  ifvith  the  relation,  though  they  did  not  reach 
my  heart  to  awaken  it  about  my  soul  and  sinfid  state,  yet  tbey 
did  beget  within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  life 
and  fall  in  very  eagerly  with  tlie  religion  of  the  times — to  wit, 
to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  that,  too,  with  the  foremost; 
and  there  should  very  devoutly  both  say  and  sing  as  otheB 
did,  yet  retaining  my  wicked  life.  But,  withal,  I  was  so  orer 
run  with  the  spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  irith 
great  devotion,  even  all  tilings — the  liigh-place,  priest,  deiii 
vestment,  service,  and  what  else  belonging  to  the  Church; 
counting  all  things  holy  that  were  therehi  contained,  and  espe- 
cially the  priest  and  clerk,  most  happy,  and,  without  doub^ 
greatly  blessed,  because  they  were  the  servants,  as  I  thtf 
thought,  of  God,  and  were  principal  in  the  temple  to  do  Hi» 
work  therein." 

So  strong  was  this  superstitious  feeling,  that  "had  he  bat 
seen  a  priest,  though  never  so  sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life, 
his  spirit  would  fall  under  him ;  and  he  could  have  lain  down 
at  his  feet  and  been  trampled  ux>on  by  him — ^his  name,  hia 
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;ub,  and  work,  did  so  intoxicate  and  bewitch  him."  It 
iftde  matters  what  fonn  superstition  takes — ^image-worship, 
oeBt-woTaiiip,  or  temple-worship;  nothing  is  transforming 
zeept  Christ  in  the  hearty  a  Saviour  realised,  accepted,  and 
nthiooed.  Whilst  adoring  the  altar,  worshipping  the  sur- 
ilice,  and  idolising  its  wearer,  Bunyan  continued  to  curse 
nd  blaspheme,  and  spend  his  Sabbaths  in  the  same  riot  as 

One  day,  however,  he  heard  a  sermon  on  the  sin  of  Sabbath- 
bnaking.  It  fell  heavy  on  his  conscience;  for  it  seemed  all 
mtcaded  fiat  him.  It  haunted  him  throughout  the  day,  and 
liien  he  went  to  his  usual  diversion  in  the  afternoon,  its 
cdbnce  was  still  knelling  in  his  troubled  car.  He  was  busy 
it  a  game  called  ''Cat,**  and  hac[  already  struck  the  ball  one 
Uow,  and  was  about  to  deal  another,  when  "a  voice  darted 
Im  heaven  into  his  soul,  'Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sios  and  go  to 
keiven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hellT"  His  arm  was  ar- 
VHted,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Lord 
faofl  was  looking  down  upon  him  in  remonstrance  and  severe 
djij^easure;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  conviction  flashed 
warn  him,  that  he  had  sinned  so  long  that  repentance  was 
vm  too  late.  ''My  state  is  surely  miserable — ^miserable  if  I 
We  my  sins^  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them.  I  can  but 
be  damned;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  as  good  be  damned  for 
ttioy  sins  as  few."  In  the  desperation  of  this  awful  conclu- 
^  he  resumed  the  game;  and  so  persuaded  was  he  that 
kaven  was  for  ever  forfeited,  that  for  some  time  after  he  made 
it  log  deliberate  policy  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  as  rapidly 
ttid  intensely  as  possible. 

To  understand  the  foregoing  incident^  and  some  which  may 
Allow,  the  reader  must  remember  that  Bunyan  was  made  up 
of  vivid  fiancy  and  vehement  emotion.  In  no  case  was  his  be- 
lief a  mere  assent;  he  always  felt  and  saw.  And  he  could  do 
lothing  by  halves^     He  threw  a  whole  heart  into  his  love  and 
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his  hatred;  and  when  he  rejoiced  or  trembled,  the  entire  nun 
and  every  movement  were  converted  into  ecstasy  or  horror. 
Many  have  experienced  the  dim  counterpart  of  such  pioceflM 
as  we  are  now  describing ;  but  will  scarcely  rccogniBO  their  own 
equivalent  history  in  the  bright  realisations  and  agoniflug 
vicissitudes  of  a  mind  so  fervent  and  ideal. 

For  a  month  or  more  he  went  on  in  resolute  sinning,  only 
grudging  that,  he  could  not  get  such  scope  as  the  madnefls  d 
despair  solicited,  when  one  day,  standing  at  a  neighbour*! 
wuidow,  cursing  and  swearing,  and  '^  playing  the  madman  after 
his  wonted  manner,"  the  woman  of  the  house  protested  that  he 
made  her  tremble,  and  that  truly  he  was  the  ungodliest  £ellov 
for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all  her  life,  and  quite 
enough  to  ruin  the  youth  of  the  whole  towiL  The  woman  in 
herself  a  notoriously  worthless  character ;  and  so  severe  a  re- 
proof, from  so  strange  a  quarter,  had  a  singular  effect  on 
Bunyan's  mind.  He  was  in  a  moment  silenced.  He  blushed 
before  the  God  of  heaven ;  and  as  he  there  stood  with  hangiog 
head,  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  were  a  little  diOd 
again,  that  his  father  might  teach  him  to  speak  without  pro- 
fanity ;  for  he  thought  it  so  inveterate  now,  that  reformatioii 
was  out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless,  so  it  was,  from  tW 
instant  onward  he  was  cured  of  his  wicked  habit,  and  peopk 
jwrondered  at  the  change. 

'*  Quickly  after  this  I  fell  into  company  with  one  poor  nia 
that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as  I  then  thought,  Si 
talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  matter  of  reli^ 
Wherefore,  falling  into  some  love  and  liking  of  what  he  said,  I 
betook  me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure  i* 
reading,  but  especially  with  the  historical  part  thereof;  for  as 
for  Paul's  Epistles,  and  such  like  Scripture,  I  could  not  away 
with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant  either  of  the  corruption  of  mj 
nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  iW» 
Wherefore  I  fell  into  some  outward  reformation,  both  in  my 
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Olds  and  life,  and  did  set  the  commandments  before  me  for 
ly  way  to  heayen,  which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to 
eep,  and,  as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
nd  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then  should 
feak  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience ;  but  then  I  should  re- 
cent, and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and  promise  God  to  do  better 
ifixt  time,  and  there  got  help  again;  for  then  I  thought  I 
deased  God  as  well  as  any  man  in  England.  Thus  I  con- 
binaed  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our  neighbours  did  take  me 
to  be  a  very  godly  man — a  new  and  religious  man — and  did 
nuurrel  much  to  see  such  great  and  &mous  alteration  in  my  life 
and  manners ;  and  indeed  so  it  was,  though  I  knew  not  Christ, 
wr  grace,  nor  faith,  nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  well  since  seen, 
iid  I  then  died,  my  state  had  been  most  fearful.  But,  I  say, 
Jay  neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  conversion  from 
Prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a  moral  life ;  and  so 
ttey  well  might,  for  this  my  conversion  was  as  great  as  for 
Tom  of  Bedlam  to  become  a  sober  man.  Now,  therefore,  they 
^gln  to  speak  well  of  me,  both  before  my  face  and  behind 
Jtty  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they  said,  become  godly — ^now  I 
Misbecome  a  right  honest  man.  But,  oh,  when  I  understood 
ftese  were  their  words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me 
mighty  well.  For  though,  as  yet,  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor 
painted  hypocrite,  yet  I  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
tmly  godly.  .  ,  .  And  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
EDonth  or  more." 

Though  not  acting  from  enlightened  motives,  Bunyan  was 
Km  under  the  guidance  of  new  inflttences.  For  just  as  the 
{pint  of  God  puts  forth  a  restraining  influence  on  many  during 
be  days  of  their  carnality,  which  makes  the  change  at  their 
inversion  less  conspicuous  than  if  they  had  been  lifted  from 
le  depths  of  a  flagitious  reprobacy ;  so  others  He  long  subjects 
>  a  preparatory  process,  diuing  which  some  of  the  old  and 
LOst  offensive  things  of  their  ungodliness  pass  away;  and 
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when  tlie  revolution,  effected  by  the  entrance  of  the 
motive,  at  last  takes  place,  it  is  to  personal  conscjonsnessnte 
than  to  outward  observation  that  the  change  is  peroeptibk 
The  real  and  final  transformation  is  more  within  the  mantlui 
upon  hiuL  Bo  was  it  with  John  Bunyan.  One  by  one  te 
abandoned  his  besetting  sins,  and  made  many  conceaaonito 
conscience,  wliile  as  yet  he  had  not  yielded  his  heart  to  the 
Saviour.  It  was  slowly  and  regretfully,  however,  tlut  k 
severed  the  **  right  hand.'*  One  of  his  principal  amuBemeoii 
was  one  which  he  could  not  comfortably  continue.  It  mi 
hell-ringing^  or  the  merry  peals  with  which  the  villagers  naed 
to  divert  themselves  on  the  Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  oalf 
by  degrees  that  he  was  able  to  abandon  this  favourite  pth 
time.  ''  What  if  one  of  the  bells  should  &11  ]  "  To  jRoridB 
against  this  contingency,  he  took  his  stand  under  a  besB 
fastened  across  the  tower.  "  But  what  if  the  falling  bell  dunU 
rebound  from  one  of  the  side  walls,  and  hit  me  after  aUr  Thii 
thought  sent  him  do^m  stairs,  and  made  him  take  his  statko^ 
rope  in  hand,  at  the  steeple  door.  ''  But  what  if  the  ste^ 
it^lf  should  come  down?"  This  thought  banished  him  sHo- 
gether,  and  he  bade  adieu  to  bell-ringing.  And  by  a  ws^ 
series  of  concessions,  eventually,  but  with  longer  delay,  I10 
gave  up  another  practice,  for  which  his  conscience  checked  h0 
—dancing.  All  these  improvements  in  his  conduct  woe  » 
source  of  much  comj^lacency  to  liimself,  though  all  tins  wbik 
he  wanted  the  .soul-emancipating  and  sin-subduing  knowkdgt 
of  Jesus  Christ     The  Son  had  not  made  him  free. 

There  is  such  a  tldug  as  cant.  It  is  possible  for  flippsot 
pretenders  to  acquire  a  peculiar  phraseolog}%  and  use  it  withi 
painful  dexterity ;  and  it  Is  also  possible  for  genuine  Chnt' 
tians  to  subside  into  a  state  of  mind  so  listless  or  secular,  tlak 
their  talk  on  religious  topics  will  have  the  inane  and  heaitloi 
sound  of  the  tinkling  cymbal  But  as  there  is  an  experimentil 
religion,  so  is  it  possible  for  those  who  have  felt  religion  in  its 
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>-itallty  to  cxcliiinge  tliL'ir  tliouglit.s  ivganliiig  it,  and  to  rclalc 
YihaX  it — or  rather,  God  iu  it — ^has  done  for  them.      It  was  a 
f^ttdmen  of  such  communings  which  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
Banyan  the  need  of  something  beyond  an  outside  reformation. 
He  had  gone  to  Bedford  in  prosecution  of  his  calling,  when, 
pMsiog  along  the  street,  he  noticed  a  few  poor  women  sitting 
IQ  a  doorway,  and  talking  together.      He  drew  near  to  listen 
to  their  discourse.      It  surprised  him ;  for  though  he  had  by 
this  time  become  a  great  talker  on  religious  subjects,  their 
themes  were  £3bup  beyond  his  reach.     God*s  w^ork  in  their  souls, 
the  views  they  had  obtained  of  their  natural  misery,  and  of 
God's  loye  in  Christ  Jesus,  what  words  and  promises  had  par- 
ticDlarly  refreshed  them  and  strengthened  them  against  the 
temptations  of  Satan ;  it  was  of  matters  so  personal  and  vital 
that  they  spoke  to  one  another.    "  And  methought  they  spake 
u  if  you  had  made  them  speak ;  they  spake  with  such  plea- 
Motness  of  Scripture  language,  and  with  such  appearance  of 
pice  in  all  they  said,  that  they  were  to  me  as  if  they  had 
'      bond  a  new  world — as  if  they  were   'peoj)le  that  dwelt 
■lone,  and  were  not   to   be   reckoned   among  their  neigh- 
iKmre!*" 

The  conversation  of  these  poor  people  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Bunyan's  mind.     He  saw  that  there  was  something  in 
nil  religion  into  which  he  had  not  yet  penetrated.    He  sought 
the  society  of  these  humble  instructors,  and  learned  from  them 
much  that  he  had  not  known  before.      He  began  to  read  the 
Bible  with  new  avidity ;  and  that  portion  which  had  formerly 
been  most  distasteful,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  now  became  the 
fiobject  of  his  special  study.      A  sect  of  Antinomians,  who 
boosted  that  they  could  do  whatsoever  they  pleased  without 
anningy  now  fell  in  his  way.      Professors  of  religion  were 
rapidly  embracing  their  opinions,  and  there  was  something  in 
their  wild  fervour  and  apparent  raptures  prepossessing  to  the 
ardent  mind  of  Bunyan.      He  read  their  books,  and  pondered 
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their  principles ;  but  prefaced  liijs  exaTninatJon  with  tJie  simple 
prayer, — ^'  O  Lord,  I  am  a  fool,  and  not  able  to  know  tiie 
tmtli  from  error.  Lord,  leaye  me  not  to  mj  own  btiadiMM. 
If  this  doctrine  be  of  God,  let  me  not  despise  it;  if  it  be  of  tk 
devil,  let  me  not  embrace  it  Lord,  in  this  matter  I  lay  my 
soul  only  at  Thy  foot :  let  me  not  be  deceived,  I  hmnUj  be- 
seech Thee.**  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  he  was  saved  from 
this  snare  of  the  deviL 

Then  he  had  a  sort  of  waking  vision,  suggested  by  what  he 
had  seen  in  lus  pious  friends  at  Bedford.  *'  I  saw  as  if  tbflj 
were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some  high  mountain,  there  refire^ 
ing  themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun,  while  I  w 
shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted  with  frost,  eoov, 
and  dark  clouds.  Methought  also,  betwixt  me  and  them,  I 
saw  a  wall  that  did  compass  about  this  mountain ;  now  throogh 
this  wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass,  concluding  thai  if 
I  could,  I  would  even  go  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  voA 
there  also  comfort  myself  with  the  heat  of  their  sun.  Aboot 
this  wall  I  thought  myself  to  go  again  and  again,  still  pijio^ 
as  I  went,  to  sec  if  I  could  find  some  gap  or  passage  to  enter 
thcrciu.  But  none  could  I  find  for  some  time.  At  the  btft  I 
saw,  as  it  were,  a  narrow  gap,  like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall, 
through  which  I  attempted  to  pass.  Now,  the  passage  being 
very  strait  and  narrow,  I  made  many  offers  to  get  in,  but  all  in 
vain,  even  until  I  was  wellnigh  quite  beat  out  by  striving  to 
get  in.  At  last,  with  great  striving,  methought  I  at  first  Si 
get  in  my  head,  and  after  that,  by  a  sidelong  striving,  07 
slioulders  and  my  whole  body.*  Then  was  I  exceedingly  gW ; 
went  and  sat  down  in  the  midi^t  of  them,  and  so  was  comforted 
with  the  light  and  heat  of  their  sun.  Now,  this  mountaiQ  ^ 
wall  were  thus  made  out  to  me :    The  mountain  signified  ths 

*  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  historic  parallels  supplied  by  Chrii^ 
biography  will  find  a  simihir  hutractiye  dream  in  the  "Life  of  QtBiSil 
Bum,"  ToL  i.  pp.  127-130. 
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Snoeh  of  the  living  God ;  the  sun  that  shone  thereon,  the 
omfortable  whining  of  His  merciful  face  on  them  that  were 
herein ;  the  wall,  I  thought,  was  the  world  that  did  make 
^paration  between  the  Christians  and  the  world;  and  the  gap 
rhick  was  in  the  wall,  I  thought  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
ray  to  Qod  the  Father.  But  forasmuch  as  the  passage  was 
ronderful  narrow,  even  so  narrow  that  I  could  not,  but  with 
;reat  difficulty,  enter  in  thereat,  it  shewed  me  that  none  could 
■iter  into  life  but  those  that  were  in  downright  earnest,  and 
mkes  they  left  that  wicked  world  behind  them;  for  here  was 
flnly  room  for  body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body  and  soul  and 
in."  The  dream  did  him  good,  for,  though  it  brought  him 
lo  abacdute  assurance,  it  inspirited  his  efiforts  after  it. 

There  is  sc«cely  a  fear  which  can  assail  an  inquiring  spirit 
ivliich  did  not  at  some  stage  of  his  progress  arrest  the  mind  of 
Bunyan.  At  one  time  he  was  afflicted  by  an  erroneous  view 
rf  the  doctrine  of  election.  Looking  at  them  from  the  ex- 
berior  Bide,  those  purposes  of  everlasting  love  which  secure  the 
safety  of  such  as  are  "  in  Christ,"  appeared  ominous  and  awful 
— «  tkevaux  de  frUe  firowning  on  all  effort,  and  to  those  out- 
side threatening  everlasting  exclusion,  rather  than  a  fence  of 
protection  and  preservation  to  such  as  were  already  within. 
And  when  somewhat  relieved  from  this  perplexity,  he  fell  into 
Viether.  He  feared  that  the  day  of  grace  was  gone;  and  so 
iiiipressed  on  his  mind  was  this  mournful  conviction,  that  he 
could  do  little  else  than  upbraid  his  own  infatuation  for  allow- 
'xig  the  one  propitious  season  to  pass  for  ever  away.  But  the 
Wimrds,  "Compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be 
filled ;"  and  those  others,  "And  yet  there  is  room,"  brought 
1dm  relief.  Then,  again,  he  saw  that  the  call  of  Christ  was 
Heedful  to  make  a  man  a  disciple;  and  he  feared  that  he 
diould  never  get  that  calL  ^  But  oh !  how  I  now  loved  those 
ifords  that  spake  of  a  Christian's  calling !  as  when  the  Lord 
add  to  one,  Follow  Me;  and  to  another.  Come  alter  Me:  Mid 
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oh !  thought  I,  that  He  would  say  bo  to  me  too :  how  gUdlj 
would  I  run  after  Him !  How  lovely  now  was  every  one  in  mj 
eyes,  that  I  thought  to  be  converted,  whether  man  or  womin! 
They  shone,  they  walked  like  a  people  that  carried  the  lm)ad 
seal  of  heaven  upon  them.  Oh !  I  saw  the  lot  was  Men  to 
them  in  pleasant  places,  and  they  had  a  goodly  heritage.  But 
that  which  matle  me  sick,  was  that  of  Christ, — *  He  went  i^ 
into  a  mountain,  and  called  to  Him  whom  He  would,  and  thqr 
came  unto  Him.'  This  Scripture  made  me  faint  and  fear,  yet 
it  kindled  fire  in  my  soiU.  That  which  made  me  fear  lai 
this :  lest  Christ  should  have  no  liking  to  me,  for  He  called 
whom  He  would.  But  oh !  the  glory  that  I  saw  in  that  con- 
dition did  still  so  engage  my  heart,  that  I  could  seldom  read 
of  any  that  Christ  did  call  but  I  presently  wished,  *  Would  I 
had  been  in  their  clothes!  woidd  I  had  been  bom  Peter! 
would  I  had  been  bom  John !  or,  would  I  had  been  by,  and 
had  heard  Him  when  He  called  them,  how  would  I  haw 
cried,  O  Lord,  call  me  also.'  But  oh !  I  feared  He  would  not 
call  me." 

There  was  at  that  time  a  minister  in  Bedford  whose  history 
was  almost  as  remarkable  as  Bunyan's  own.  His  name  va« 
Gifford.  He  had  been  a  stanch  royalist,  and  concerned  ffl 
the  rising  in  Kent.  He  was  arrested,  and,  ydth  eleven  of  hi* 
comrades,  was  doomed  to  die.  The  night  before  the  dayfix«d 
for  his  execution  his  sister  came  to  visit  him.  She  found  th« 
guard  asleep,  and,  with  her  assistance,  the  prisoner  effected  his 
escape.  For  three  days  he  was  hid  in  a  field,  in  the  bottom  « 
a  deep  ditch;  but  at  last  he  contrived  to  get  away  to  a  place* 
safety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford.  Being  there  a  peife<* 
stranger,  he  ventured  on  the  practice  of  physic;  but  he  ^ 
still  abandoned  to  reckless  habita  and  outrageous  vice.  ^ 
evening  he  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  at  the  gaming-table,  »^ 
in  the  fierceness  of  his  chagrin  his  mmd  was  fdled  with  th« 
most  desperate  thoughts  of  the  providence  of  God.    In  his 
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txadon  he  snatched  up  a  book,  which  proved  to  be  a  volume 
Bolton.*  A  sentence  of  this  solemn  and  forcible  writer 
mt  like  a  shaft  into  his  conscience^  and  for  many  weeks  he 
old  get  no  rest  in  his  spirit  When  at  last  he  found  forgive- 
as  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  his  joy  was  extreme,  and, 
oept  for  two  days  before  his  death,  he  never  lost  the  com- 
rtable  persuasion  of  Qod's  love.  For  some  time  the  few 
DUB  individuals  in  that  neighbourhood  would  not  believe  that 
ch  a  reprobate  was  really  converted;  but,  nothing  daimted 
•  their  distmst,  like  his  prototype  of  Tarsus,  he  began  to 
each  the  Word  with  boldness,  and,  endowed  with  a  vigorous 
ind  and  a  fervid  spirit,  remarkable  success  attended  his 
inistiy.  A  little  church  was  formed,  and  he  was  invited  to 
oome  its  pastor;  and  there  he  continued  till  he  died.t  It 
«  to  Mr  Qifford  that  Bunyan  was  at  this  time  introduced; 
d  though  the  conversations  of  this  "Evangelist"  brought 
m  no  immediate  comfort,  it  was  well  for  him  to  enjoy  the 
endship  and  sympathy  of  one  whose  views  were  so  clear  and 

ppy- 

It  is  instructive  to  find,  that,  amid  all  the  depression  of 
ese  anxious  days,  it  was  not  any  one  sin,  nor  any  particular 
tss  of  sins,  which  made  him  so  fcarfiil  and  unhappy.  Ho 
t  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  as  a  sinner  he  wanted  a  perfect 
i^teousness  to  present  him  faultless  before  God.  This  right- 
Qsness,  he  also  knew,  was  nowhere  to  be  found  except  in  the 
iBon  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  My  original  and  inward  pollution — 
U  was  my  plague  and  afiliction.  That  I  saw  at  a  dreadfiil 
ie,  always  putting  forth  itself  within  me — that  I  had  the 
ilt  of  to  amazement ;  by  reason  of  that  I  was  more  loath- 
me  in  mine  own  eyes  than  a  toad ;  and  I  thought  I  was  so  in 
y^a  eyes  too.  Sin  and  comiption,  I  said,  would  as  naturally 
ibble  out  of  my  heart  as  water  would  out  of  a  fountain.     I 

•  See  "Christian  Classics,"  vol  i.  p.  170. 
t  "  Ivimey'a  Life  of  Bunyan,"  pp.  51-53. 

VOL.  n.  H 
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thought  now  that  every  one  had  a  better  heart  tiiaa  I  bii  I 
could  hare  changed  hearts  with  anybody.  I  thought  noM 
but  the  devil  himself  could  equalise  me  fiir  inwaid  mdndnai 
and  pollution  of  mind.  I  fell,  therefore,  at  the  si^t  of  my  on 
vilcness,  deeply  into  despair ;  for  I  concluded  that  this  eoni- 
tion  that  I  was  in  could  not  stand  with  a  state  of  grace.  Soc^ 
thought  I,  I  am  forsaken  of  God ;  sure  I  am  given  up  to  tke 
devil  and  a  reprobate  mind.  And  thus  I  continued  &  kig 
while,  even  for  some  years  together." 

During  these  painful  apprehensions  regarding  his  GwaMt, 
it  is  no  marvel  that  he  looked  on  secular  things  witii  aa  api- 
thetic  eye.  ''  While  thus  afflicted  with  the  fears  of  my  owb 
damnation,  there  were  two  things  would  make  me  wonder: 
the  one  was,  when  I  saw  old  people  hunting  after  the  thiBp 
of  this  life,  as  if  they  should  live  here  always ;  the  other  «ii> 
when  I  found  professors  much  distressed  and  cast  down  vfaa 
they  mot  with  outward  losses,  as  of  husband,  wife,  child,  h. 
Lord,  thought  I,  what  ado  is  here  about  such  little  things  ai 
these  !  What  seeking  after  carnal  things  by  some,  and  wW 
grief  in  others  for  the  loss  of  them  !  If  they  so  much  Uboor 
after,  and  shed  so  many  tears  for  the  things  of  this  ipttt^ 
life,  how  am  I  to  be  bemoaned,  pitied,  and  prayed  for !  My 
soul  is  dying,  my  soul  is  damning.  Were  my  soul  hotia 
a  good  condition,  and  were  I  but  sure  of  it,  ah !  how  rii 
would  I  esteem  myself,  though  blessed  but  with  breid  ^ 
water !  I  should  count  those  but  small  afflictions,  and  bar 
them  as  little  burdens.     A  wounded  spirit,  who  can  heart" 

This  long  interval  of  gloom  was  at  last  relieved  by  a  biirf 
sunburst  of  joy.  He  hoard  a  sermon  on  the  text^  "  iAA 
thou  art  fedr,  my  love;"  in  which  the  preacher  said,  tkifts 
ransomed  soul  is  precious  to  the  Saviour,  even  when  it  appe0 
very  worthless  to  itself — ^that  Christ  loves  it  when  teDi|Ai4 
assaulted,  afflicted,  and  mourning  \mder  the  hiding  of  Qodfi 
countenance.     Bunyan  went  home  musing  on  the  words^tiil 
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ketniyi  of  irbat  tihe  preacher  said  began  to  force  itself  upon 
IB  ndnd;  and  ludf  incredulous  at  first,  a  hesitating  hope 
bwiied  in  upon  his  spinL  '^  Then  I  began  to  give  place  to 
h  Wordy  which,  with  power,  did  over  and  over  make  this 
oyfid  sound  within  my  soul — '  Thou  art  My  love,  thou  art  My 
Ofe;  and  nothing  shall  separate  thee  from  My  love.'  And 
nttithat  my  heart  was  filled  fiill  of  comfort  and  hope;  and 
W I  could  beheve  that  my  sins  should  be  forgiven  me :  yea;, 
'iM  now  80  taken  with  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  that  I 
OMmber  I  could  not  tell  how  to  contain  till  I  got  home.  I 
hoo^  I  could  have  spoken  of  His  love,  and  have  told  of  His 
M^  to  me,  even  to  the  very  crows  that  sat  upon  the  ploughed 
ndi  before  me,  had  they  been  capable  to  have  understood  me. 
Vhoefoffe  I  said  in  my  soul,  with  much  gladness,  Well,  I 
Nvid  I  had  p^i  and  ink  here.  I  would  write  this  down  be- 
lt I  gD  any  further ;  for  surely  I  will  not  forget  this  forty 
Hn  hence.'' 

However,  as  he  himself  remarks,  in  less  than  forty  days  he 
•d  forgotten  it  aU.  A  flood  of  new  and  fierce  temptations 
ioke  over  him,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  strong  sustaining 
m  ivhich  unseen  upheld  him,  his  soul  must  have  sunk  in  the 
fiq>  waters.  At  one  time  he  was  almost  overwhelmed  in  a 
inicane  of  blasphemous  suggestions,  and  at  another  time  his 
ik  had  wellni^  made  shipwreck  on  the  shoals  of  infidelity 
f  deliberate  atheism.  But  the  very  reluctance  and  dismay 
(Us  spirit  shewed  that  a  new  nature  was  in  him.  " I  dften, 
hen  these  temptations  have  been  with  force  upon  me^  did 
ittpace  myself  to  the  case  of  such  a  child  whom  some  gipsy 
rth  by  force  took  up  in  her  arms,  and  is  carrying  from  friend 
id  country ;  kick  sometimes  I  did,  and  also  shriek  and  ciy ; 
A  yet  I  was  boimd  in  the  wings  of  the  temptation,  and  the 
nd  would  carry  me  away."  It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to 
nan,  from  articulating  such  words  as  he  imagined  would 
touDi  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost;  and  for  a  year 
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together  he  was  haunted  with  such  diabolical  suggestions  tint 
he  was  weary  of  his  life,  and  fain  would  have  changed  con- 
dition with  a  horse  or  a  dog.  During  this  dreary  term  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  heart  felt  hard.  "Though  he  should  hiTC 
given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  tear,  he  could  not  shed  one; 
and  often  he  had  not  even  the  desire  to  shed  one."  Erciy 
ordinance  was  an  afiOiction.  He  could  not  listen  to  a  sermon^ 
or  take  up  a  religious  book,  but  a  crowd  of  wild  and  honid 
fancies  rushed  in  betwixt  the  subject  and  his  bewildered  tM 
He  could  not  assume  the  attitude  of  prayer  but  he  ftlt  im- 
pelled to  break  off,  almost  as  if  some  one  had  been  puUiog  Inn 
away;  or,  to  mar  his  devotion,  some  ridiculous  object  was  sore 
to  be  presented  to  his  fancy.  It  is  not  surprising  tint  he 
should  have  concluded  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  derO; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  his  own  and  similar  redtib 
without  the  forcible  conviction  that  they  are  more  than  the 
mere  workings  of  the  mind,  either  in  its  sane  or  its  disordered 
state. 

Only  relieved  by  some  glimpses  of  comfort,  "  which,  Bb 
Peter's  sheet,  were  of  a  sudden  caught  up  from  him  into 
heaven   again,"  this  horrible  darkness  lasted  no  less  than* 
year.     The  light  which  first  stole  in  upon  it,  and  in  which  it 
finally  melted  away,  was  a  clear  discovery  of  the  person  rf 
Christ,  more  especially  a  distinct  perception  of  the  dispositkae 
which  He  manifested  while  here  on  earth.     And  one  thing 
greatly  helped  him.     He  alighted  on  a  congenial  mind,  and  in 
experience  almost  identical  with  his  own.     From  the  emaaa- 
pation  which  tliis  new  acquaintance  gave  to  his  spirit,  as  iril 
as  the  tone  which  he  imparted  to  Bunyan's  theology,  we  hiJ 
best  relate  the  incident  in  his  own  words.     "  Before  I  had  gofc 
thus  far  out  of  my  temptations,  I  did  greatly  long  to  see  sow 
ancient  godly  man's  experience,  who  had  writ  some  hundrels 
of  years  before  I  was  bom ;  for  those  who  had  writ  in  our  dap 
I  thought  (but  I  desire  them  now  to  pardon  me)  that  tky 
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d  writ  only  that  wbich  others  felt ;  or  else  had,  throng  the 
«ngtii  of  their  wits  and  parts,  stadied  to  answer  such  objec- 
■w  as  they  perceived  others  perplexed  with,  without  going 
wn  tiiemaelives  into  the  deep.  Well,  after  many  such  long- 
pi  in  my  mind,  the  God  in  whose  hands  are  all  our  days  and 
gfB^  did  cast  into  my  hands  one  day  a  book  of  l^fartia 
iliker's :  it  was  his  *  Comment  on  the  Galatians;'  it  also  was 

old  that  it  was  ready  to  fidl  piece  from  piece  if  I  did  but 
m  it  over.  Now,  I  was  pleased  much  that  such  an  old  book 
id  fidlen  into  my  hands ;  the  which,  when  I  had  but  a  little 
ly  perused,  I  found  my  condition  in  his  experience  so  largely 
id  profoundly  handled,  as  if  lus  book  had  been  written  out  of 
ly  heart  This  made  me  marvel :  for  thus,  thought  I,  this 
MB  could  not  know  anything  of  the  state  of  Christiana  now. 
Ml  arast  needs  write  and  speak  the  experience  of  former  days. 
Wdes^  he  doth  most  gravely  also,  in  that  book,  debate  of  the 
■i  of  these  temptations,  namely,  blasphemy,  desperation,  and 
b  like ;  shewing  that  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  devil, 
hatili,  and  hell,  hath  a  very  great  hand  therein  :  the  which,  at 
hst,  was  very  strange  to  me ;  but  considering  and  watching,  I 
bond  it  so  indeed.  But  of  particulars  here  I  intend  nothing; 
laly  this,  methinks,  I  must  let  fall  before  all  men,  I  do  prefer 
Ui  book  of  Martin  Luther  upon  the  Galatians— excepting  the 
^xitj  Bible — before  all  the  books  that  ever  I  have  seen,  as 
lioil  fit  for  a  wounded  conscience." 

Uere  was  one  thiog  of  which  Bunyan  was  very  conscious— > 
hat  his  extrication  from  the  fearful  pit  was  the  work  of  an 
Lfani^ty  hand  The -transition  was  very  blissful;  but  just 
teaase  his  present  views  were  so  bright  and  assuring,  he  knew 
lat  flesh  and  blood  had  not  revealed  them.  *^  Now  I  had  an 
lidence,  as  I  thought,  of  my  salvation  from  heaven,  with 
aay  golden  seals  thereon,  all  hanging  in  my  sight  Now 
old  I  remember  this  manifestation  and  the  other  discoveiy  of 
Roe  with  comfort,  and  should  often  long  and  desire  that  the 

h2 
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last  day  were  come,  that  I  might  be  for  ever  inflamed  with  the 
sight  and  joy  and  communion  with  Him^  whose  head  mi 
crowned  with  thorns,  whose  face  was  spit  on,  and  body  broken, 
and  soul  made  an  offering  for  my  sins :  for,  whereas  before  I 
hiy  continually  trembling  at  the  mouth  of  hell,  now  methought 

1  was  got  so  far  therefrom,  that  I  could  not,  when  I  looked 
back,  scarce  discern  it.  And  oh !  thought  I,  that  I  were  lb^^ 
score  years  old  now,  that  I  might  die  quickly,  that  my  sool 
might  be  gone  to  rest.  .  .  .  And  now  I  found,  as  I  thoo^ 
that  I  loved  Christ  dearly.  Oh !  methought  that  mj  aoni 
cleayed  unto  Him,  my  affections  cleaved  unto  Him.  I  felt  love 
to  Him  as  hot  as  fire ;  and  now,  as  Job  said,  I  thought  I  flhoold 
die  in  my  nest." 

Another  period  of  fearftd  agony,  however,  awaited  luin» 
and,  like  the  last,  it  continued  for  a  year.  In  peruaiog  ka 
own  recital  of  these  terrible  conflicts,  the  first  relief  to  oor 
tortured  sympathy  is  in  the  recollection  that  it  is  aU  Gvernoir, 
and  that  the  sufferer,  escaped  from  his  great  tribulatioD,  is 
long  ago  before  the  throne.  But  in  the  calmer,  because  re* 
moter,  contemplation  of  this  fiery  trial,  it  is  easy  to  see  "  the 
end  of  the  Lord."  When  He  permitted  Satan  to  tempt  His 
servant  Job,  it  was  not  for  Job's  sake  merely,  nor  for  the  sak* 
of  the  blessed  contrast  which  sm^rised  his  latter  days,  that 
He  allowed  such  thick-coming  woes  to  gather  round  the  patri- 
arch ;  but  it  was  to  provide  in  his  parallel  experience  a  stw** 
house  of  encouragement  and  hope  for  the  future  children  rf 
sorrow.  And  when  the  Lord  permitted  the  adveisaiy  * 
violently  to  assail  our  worthy,  and  when  He  caused  bo  many 
of  His  own  waves  and  billows  to  pass  over  him,  it  was  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  Bunyan  ;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Ban- 
yan's readers  down  to  the  end  of  time.  By  selecting  iUi 
strong  spirit  as  the  subject  of  these  trials,  the  Lord  provided, 
in  his  intense  feelings  and  vivid  realisations,  a  normal  type— 
a  glaring  instance  of  those  experiences  which,  in  their  fainter 
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ations,  are  common  to  most  Christians  j  and,  through 
phic  pen,  secured  a  guide-book  for  Zion's  pilgrims  in 
it  to  come.  In  the  temptation  we  are  now  called  to 
there  is  something  so  peculiar,  that  we  do  not  know  if 
m  biography  supplies  any  exact  counterpart ;  but  the 
ad  manner  of  its  occurrence  have  many  and  painful 
s.  It  was  after  he  had  entered  into  "  rest " — when  he 
^ved  joyful  assurance  of  his  admission  into  Gkxl's 
and  was  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ — ^it  was 
at  this  assault  was  made  on  his  constancy,  and  it  was 
•  assault  than  any.  K  we  do  not  greatly  err,  it  is  not 
tton  for  believers  to  be  visited  after  conversion  with 
ions  from  which  they  were  exempt  iji  the  days  of  their 
ce ;  as  well  as  temptations  which,  but  for  their  conver- 
uld  not  have  existed. 

temptation  to  which  we  have  alluded,  took  this  strange 
»dful  form — to  sell  and  part  with  his  Saviour,  to 
je  Him  for  the  things  of  this  life — for  anything.  This 
/bought  he  could  not  shake  out  of  his  mind,  day  nor 
or  many  months  together.  It  intermixed  itself  with 
occupation,  however  sacred,  or  however  trivial.  He 
not  eat  his  food,  stoop  for  a  pin,  chop  a  stick,  nor  cast 
to  look  on  this  or  that,  but  still  the  temptation  would 
Sell  Christ  for  this,  sell  Christ  for  that,  sell  Him,  sell 
Sometimes  it  would  run  in  my  thoughts  not  so  little 
imdred  times  together.  Sell  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  EUm : 
which,  I  may  say,  for  whole  hours  together,  I  have 
>rced  to  stand  as  continually  leaning  and  forcing  my 
gainst  it ;  lest  haply,  before  I  was  aware,  some  wicked 
;  might  arise  in  my  heart  that  might  consent  thereto  : 
metimes  the  tempter  would  make  me  believe  I  had 
ed  to  it ;  but  then  should  I  be  as  tortured  on  a  rack 
le  days  together." — "  But,  to  be  brief,  one  morning  as 
ie  in  my  bed,  I  was,  as  at  other  times,  most  fiercely 
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assaulted  ¥dth  this  temptation  to  sell  and  part  inHh. 
the  wicked  suggestion  still  ronning  in  my  mind.  Sell  Him,  Mli 
TTitn,  Bell  Him,  sell  Him,  as  fSast  as  a  man  coold  speak,  agiiMt 
which  I  also,  as  at  other  times,  answered.  No,  no ;  not  lor 
thousands,  thousands,  thousands,  at  least  twenty  times  tQgB* 
ther.  But  at  last,  after  much  striving  even  mitil  I  w 
almost  out  of  breath,  I  felt  this  thon^  pass  throng  17 
heart,  Let  HiTn  go,  if  he  wiU ;  and  I  tkou^t  also  that  I  £eK 
my  heart  freely  consent  thereto.  Oh,  the  diligence  of  Sates! 
Oh,  the  desperateness  of  man's  heart !  Now  was  the  bitdi 
won,  and  down  fell  I,  as  a  bird  that  is  shot  £rom  the  top  of  * 
tree,  into  great  guilt  and  fearfdl  despair.  Thus  getting  o«t<f 
my  bed,  I  went  moping  into  the  field,  but,  God  knowi,  viA 
as  heavy  a  heart  as  mortal  man,  I  think,  could  bear :  irbtf^ 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  I  was  like  a  man  bereft  of  life,  and 
as  now  past  all  recovery,  and  bound  over  to  eternal  punisk' 
ment  And  withal,  that  Scripture  did  seize  upon  my  soak 
'  O  pro&ne  person,  as  Esau,  who,  for  one  m(»«el  of  meat,  soU 
his  birthright ;  for  you  know  how  that  afterwards,  wlien  be 
would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected;  fiv  ^ 
found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  careMj 
with  tears.'  These  words  were  to  my  soul  like  fetters  of  l)tii^ 
in  the  continual  sound  of  which  I  went  for  several  mootks 
together." 

The  anxious  casuistiy  in  which  he  sought  relief  andtb 
alternation  of  wistful  hope  and  blank  despair,  in  which  ftr 
many  a  dismal  day  he  was  tossed  to  and  firp,  none  but  }aiDB^ 
can  properly  describe.  They  are  deeply  afiecting,  and  to  sotf^ 
may  prove  instructive. 

'*  Then  b^an  I,  with  sad  and  careful  heart,  to  oonaidtf  cf 
the  nature  and  largeness  of  my  sin,  and  to  search  intoA^ 
Word  of  God,  if  in  any  place  I  could  espy  a  word  of  piQWi^ 
or  any  encouraging  sentence  by  which  I  might  take  idii 
Wherefore  I  began  to  consider  that  of  Mark  iii, '  All  maimff 
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of  sins  and  blasphemies  shall  be  forgiven  nnto  the  sons  of  men, 
wiieteinth  soever  they  shall  blaspheme  :'  which  place,  me- 
tbooj^  at  a  blush,  did  contain  a  large  and  glorious  promise 
tot  the  pardon  of  high  offences.  But  considering  the  place  more 
folly,  I  thought  it  was  rather  to  be  understood  as  relating  more 
ddefiy  to  those  who  had,  while  in  a  natural  state,  committed 
nch  things  as  there  are  mentioned;  but  not  to  me,  who  had 
not  only  received  light  and  mercy,  but  that  had,  both  after  and 
ah)  contraiy  to  that,  so  slighted  Christ  as  I  had  done.  I 
ftaied,  therefore,  that  this  wicked  sin  of  mine  might  be  that 
fin  unpardonable,  of  which  he  there  thus  speaketh,  '  But  he 
that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  for- 
giveness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation.* 

"And  now  was  I  both  a  burden  and  a  terror  to  myself;  nor 
^  I  ever  so  know  as  now  what  it  was  to  be  weary  of  my  life 
•nd  yet  afiraid  to  die.  Oh,  how  gladly  would  I  have  been  any- 
h)dy  but  myself !  anything  but  a  man  !  and  in  any  condition 
fcnt  my  own !  for  there  was  nothing  did  pass  more  frequently 
<>ver  my  mind,  than  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  for- 
IJiven  my  transgression,  and  to  be  saved  from  'vvTath  to  come." 

He  set  himself  to  compare  his  sin  with  that  of  David  and 
Peter,  but  saw  that  there  were  specialties  in  his  guilt  which 
^iiMide  it  far  greater.  The  only  case  which  he  could  compare 
^  his  own  was  that  of  Judas. 

"About  this  time  I  did  light  on  the  dreadful  story  of  that 
"■Uaerable  mortal,  Francis  Spira.  Every  sentence  in  that  book, 
^▼eiy  groan  of  that  man,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  actions  in  lus 
^lora,  as  his  tears,  his  prayers,  his  gnashing  of  teeth,  his 
^viinging  of  hands,  his  twisting,  and  langmshing,  and  pining 
*way,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  that  was  upon  him,  was 
B8  knives  and  daggers  to  my  soul ;  especially  that  sentence  of 
bis  was  frightful  to  me, '  Man  knows  the  beginning  of  sin,  but 
rho  bounds  the  issues  thereof?'  Then  would  the  former  sen- 
ence,  as  the  conclusion  of  all,  fall  like  a  hot  thunderbolt  again 
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upon  my  conscience, '  For  yoa  know  how,  thataftenraidsyikm 
he  wonM  have  inherited  the  blesiing,  he  was  rejected ;  for  be 
foond  no  pkce  of  repentance,  though  he  son^t  it  caicfiiUf 
with  tears.*  Then  should  I  be  stroek  into  a  rery  greit  tmar 
bling,  insomuch  that  at  sometimes  I  could,  for  whole  dijB 
together,  feel  my  very  body,  as  well  as  my  mind,  to  shiks  mi 
totter  under  the  sense  of  this  dreadful  judgment  of  Qod. 

^  Now  I  should  find  my  mind  to  flee  firom  Qod  as  from  ^ 
f&ce  of  a  dreadftd  judge ;  yet  this  was  my  torment^  I  could  Mt 
escape  His  hand.  *  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  £eJ1  into  the  hudi 
of  the  living  God.'  But  blessed  be  His  grace,  that  scriptoie  m 
these  flying  fits  would  call  as  running  after  me — *  I  have  blotted 
out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  transgressioDS^  and  as  a  dood  tiij 
sins;  return  unto  me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.*  This,  I  a^, 
would  come  in  upon  my  mind  when  I  was  fleeing  from  tke 
&ce  of  Grod;  for  I  did  flee  from  His  &ce,  that  is,  my  mind  and 
spirit  fled  before  Him :  by  reason  of  His  highness  I  cotdd  Boi 
endure.  Then  would  that  text  cry,  Betum  unto  me;  it  woold 
ciy  aloud,  with  a  very  great  voice,  Eetum  unto  me,  for  I  bsv'B 
redeemed  thee.  Indeed  this  would  make  me  make  a  lit^ 
stop,  and,  as  it  were,  look  over  my  shoulder  behind  me,  to  see 
if  I  could  discern  that  the  God  of  grace  did  follow  me  iiithi 
pardon  in  His  hand. 

"  Once  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  good  man's  dwfV 
bemoaning  of  myself  in  my  sad  and  doleful  state,  afflicting 
myself  with  self-abhorrence  for  this  wicked  and  uogodlf 
thought ;  lamenting  also  this  hard  hap  of  mine,  for  thii  I 
should  commit  so  great  a  sin,  greatly  fearing  I  should  oo^ 
be  pardoned;  praying  also  in  my  hearty  that  if  this  an « 
mine  did  di£fer  frt)m  that  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  I^ 
would  shew  it  me ;  and  being  now  ready  to  sink  with  fttfi 
suddenly  there  was  as  if  there  had  rushed  in  at  the  window 
the  noise  of  wind  upon  me,  but  veiy  pleasant,  and  as  if  I  bend 
a  voice  speaking, — *  Didst  ever  refuse  to  be  justified  by  ^ 
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K>d  of  CShiirtV  And  vidial  my  whole  life  of  profession 
ife  was  in  a  nunnent  opened  to  me,  wherein  I  was  made  to 
I  that  designedij  I  had  not ;  so  my  heart  answered  groaningly, 
k.  Hien  fell  with  power  that  word  of  God  upon  me,  See 
it  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.  This  made  a  strange 
EUie  upon  my  spirit;  it  brought  light  with  it^  and  com- 
uded  a  silence  in  my  heart  of  all  those  tumultuous  thoughts 
it  before  did  rise,  like  masterless  hell-hounds,  to  roar  and 
low,  and  make  a  hideous  noise  within  me.  It  shewed  me 
o  tiiat  Jesus  Christ  had  yet  a  word  of  grace  and  mercy  for 
) ;  that  He  had  not,  as  I  feared,  quite  forsaken  and  cast  off 
r  souL  Tea^  this  was  a  kind  of  check  for  my  proneness  to 
operation ;  a  kind  of  threatening  of  me  if  I  did  not,  not- 
thstanding  my  sina  and  the  heinousness  of  them,  venture  my 
Ivation  upon  the  Son  of  Qod.  But  as  to  my  determining 
out  this  strange  dispensation,  what  it  was,  I  know  not.  I 
kTe  not  yet  in  twenty  years'  time  been  able  to  make  a  judg- 
ent  of  it.  I  thought  then  what  here  I  should  be  loth  to 
eak.  But  verily  that  sudden  rushing  vrind  was  as  if  an 
igel  had  come  upon  me ;  but  both  it  and  the  salvation  I  will 
ive  until  the  day  of  judgment.  Only  this  I  say,  it  com- 
uided  a  great  calm  in  my  souL  It  persuaded  me  there 
i^t  be  hope;  it  shewed  me,  as  I  thought,  what  the  sin 
ipardonable  was,  and  that  my  soul  had  yet  the  blessed 
irilege  to  flee  to  Jesus  Christ  for  mercy.  But  I  say  con- 
ning this  dispensation,  I  know  not  what  yet  to  say  unto  it. 
leave  it  to  be  thought  on  by  men  of  sound  judgment  I 
f  not  the  stress  of  my  salvation  thereupon,  but  upon  the 
3rd  Jesus  in  the  promise ;  yet  seeing  I  am  here  unfolding  of 
f  secret  things,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  altogether  inez- 
dient  to  let  this  also  shew  itself  though  I  cannot  now  relate 
e  matter  as  then  I  did  experience  it  This  lasted  in  the 
rour  thereof  about  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  began  to 
■tnut  and  despair  again. 
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*^  Thus  was  I  always  sinking,  whateyer  I  did  think  or  da  Si 
one  day  I  walked  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  sat  down  npoi 
a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep  panic  about  At 
most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  and  after  kag 
musing,  I  lifted  up  my  head ;  but  methought  I  saw  as  if  At 
sun  that  shineth  in  the  heaycns  did  grudge  to  give  lights  ui 
as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  and  tiles  upon  the  hoiM 
did  bend  themselves  against  me :  methought  that  they  all 
combined  together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world ;  I  vtf 
abhorred  of  them,  and  unfit  to  dwell  among  them,  or  be  ptt>' 
taker  of  their  benefits,  because  I  had  sinned  against  ^ 
Saviour.  Then  breaking  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  bobI,  I 
said  to  my  soul,  with  a  grievous  sigh,  *  How  can  God  comfint 
such  a  wretch  as  I  am  T  I  had  no  sooner  said  it,  but  tkb 
returned  upon  me,  as  an  echo  doth  answer  a  voice,  '  This;  an  b 
not  imto  death.'  At  which  I  was  as  if  raised  out  of  the  gnv^ 
and  cried  out  again,  *  Lord,  how  couldst  thou  find  out  such » 
word  as  this  V  for  I  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  fitneai 
and  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  sentence.  The  fitness  of  the 
word ;  the  rightness  of  the  timing  of  it ;  the  power,  and  sweet- 
ness, and  light,  and  glory,  that  came  with  it  also,  were  nar 
vellous  to  me  to  find.  I  was  now  for  the  time  out  of  doubt » 
to  that  about  which  I  was  so  umch  in  doubt  before.  I  seemed 
now  to  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  other  sinners,  and  to 
have  as  good  right  to  the  word  and  prayer  as  any  of  them." 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  he  had  made  a  great  step  in 
advance.  His  misciy  had  hitherto  been  occasioned  by  » 
device  of  the  devil,  which  keeps  many  anxious  souls  ftoB 
comfort.  He  regai-ded  his  own  case  as  a  special  exception  t» 
which  a  gospel,  otherwise  general,  did  not  apply ;  but  thii 
snare  was  now  broken,  and,  though  with  halting  pace,  he  «» 
on  the  way  to  settled  rest  and  joy.  Frequently  he  would  ft* 
that  his  transgressions  had  cut  him  off  from  Christ,  and  lo* 
him  "  neither  foot-hold  nor  hand-hold  among  all  the  props  txi 
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■ys  in  the  preoioiis  woid  of  life ;  **  but  presentiy  he  would 
ad  some  gnuaous  assuranoe— he  knew  not  how— cmstaining 
bn.  At  one  time  he  would  appear  to  himself  like  a  child 
dbn  imlo  a  mill-pond,  ''who,  though  it  could  make  some 
htt  to  (qmwl  aiad  scramble  in  the  water,**  yet^  as  it  could 
14  nothing  to  which  to  ding,  must  sink  at  last ;  but  by  and 
9  he  would  perceive  that  an  unseen  power  was  buoying  him 
ip^  and  encouraging  him  to  ciy  from  the  depths.  At  another 
fae  he  would  be  so  discouraged  and  daunted  that  he  scarcely 
Imd  to  pray,  and  yet  in  a  sort  of  desperation  beginning,  he 
SMmd  it  true  that  ''  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
UbL**  On  one  occasion,  whilst  endeavouring  to  draw  near 
fte  throne  of  grace,  the  tempter  suggested  ''  that  neither  the 
nercy  of  Qod,  nor  yet  the  blood  of  Christ,  at  all  concerned 
liii,  nor  could  they  help  him  by  reason  of  his  sin ;  therefore 
t  iras  VBin  to  pray.**  Yet  he  thought  with  himself  ''  I  will 
ngr."  ''  But>"  said  the  tempter, ''  your  sin  is  unpardonable.** 
•  WeD,**  said  he,  "  I  wiU  pray.'*  "  It  is  to  no  boot^"  said  the 
idvttsaiy.  And  still  he  answered, ''  I  will  pray."  And  so  he 
iegui  his  prayer,  ''Lord,  Satan  tells  me  that  neither  Thy 
ner^,  nor  Christ*s  blood  is  sufficient  to  save  my  souL  Lord, 
liaD  I  honour  Thee  most  by  believing  Thou  wilt  and  canst  ? 
V  him,  by  believing  Thou  neither  wilt  nor  canst  ?  Lord,  I 
vonld  fidn  honour  Thee  by  believing  Thou  canst  and  Thou 
Hllest"  And  whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  "  as  if  some  one 
lad  dapped  him  on  the  back,'*  that  Scripture  £Eistened  on  his 
Hind,  "  O  man,  great  is  thy  £uth." 

Belief  came  slowly  but  steadily,  and  was  the  more  abiding, 
kecanse  he  had  learned  by  experience  to  distrust  any  comfort 
rhidi  did  not  come  from  the  Word  of  God.  Such  passages  as 
heae,  ^  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  and  "  Him  that  comoth 
into  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  greatly  lightened  his  bur- 
^;  but  he  derived  still  stronger  encouragement  from  con- 
^dering  that  th6>  gospel,  with  its  benignity,  is  much  more 

vol.  n.  I 
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ezpresaivo  of  the  mind  and  disposition  of  Qod  than  the  kv 
with  its  severity.  ''Mercy  rejoiceth  over  judgment  Hflv 
shall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be  rather  glorioai!  For 
if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  be  glory,  mnch  moiedott 
the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  gloxy.  For  tm 
that  which  was  made  glorious,  had  no  glory  in  this  reqieetylf 
reason  of  the  gloiy  that  excelletL"  Or,  as  the  nine  tnA 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  an  aspect  more  airestimtoft 
mind  like  his,  ''And  Fet^  said  unto  Jesus,  Master,  it  ii  good 
for  us  to  be  here;  and  let  as  make  three  tabernacles,  one Iv 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Eliaa.  For  he  wok  Mt 
what  to  say,  for  he  was  sore  afraid.  And  there  was  a  ckii 
overshadowed  them,  anda  voice  came  out  of  the  cloiid,8i{^ 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him."  "  Then  I  saw  that  Usm 
and  Elias  must  both  vanish,  and  leave  Christ  and  Hii  aaiil* 
alone.** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  happy  tune  when  these  dosUi 
and  distractions  were  exchanged  for  songs  of  delivenmoa  We 
relate  it  in  the  words  of  Bunyan*s  own  narrative: — ^"Onedf 
as  I  was  passing  into  the  field,  and  that  too  with  some  diikfli 
on  my  conscience,  fearing  lest  yet  all  was  not  right,  saddfl^f 
this  sentence  fell  upon  my  soul,  'Thy  righteouaneM  ii  i> 
heaven;*  and  methought  withal,  I  saw  with  the  eyes  of  PJ 
soul,  Jesus  Christ  at  God's  right  hand;  there,  I  say,  nai  4J  j 
righteousness;  so  that  wherever  I  was,  or  whatever  I  V 
doing,  Cod  could  not  say  of  me,  '  He  wants  my  righteoasM' 
for  that  was  just  before  Him.  I  also  saw,  moreover,  thifc  it 
was  not  my  good  frame  of  heart  that  made  my  righteoosW* 
better,  nor  my  bad  frame  that  made  my  righteouaneas  wooM) 
for  my  righteousness  was  Jesus  Christ  himself,  'the  same  ffr 
terday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.*  Now  did  my  chains  &11  off  B9 
legs  indeed;  I  was  loosed  from  my  afflictions  and  my  uotfi 
my  temptations  also  fled  away;  so  that  from  that  time  thott 
dreadful  Scriptures  of  God  left  off  to  trouble  me.     Nowwentl 
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^lioiiie  ngoicing  for  the  grace  and  love  of  God;  so  when  I 
QlBie borne  I  looked  to  see  if  I  oonld  find  that  sentence,  'Thy 
i^kteoimeaB  is  in  heaven/  but  ooold  not  find  such  a  saying; 
*kenlbie  my  heart  b^an  to  sink  again,  only  that  was  bronght 
^  ay  remembrance,  '  He  is  made  nnto  ns  of  Qod,  wisdom, 
^gHeongneas,  sanctification,  and  redemption ;'  by  this  word  I 
nr  ilia  other  sentence  tame.  For,  by  this  Scripture,  I  saw 
III  Ike  man  Christ  Jeaos,  as  He  is  distinct  from  'us  as  touch- 
\ghaa  bodily  presoioe,  so  He  is  our  righteousness  and  sancti- 
i|tioii  before  God.  Here,  therefore,  I  lived  for  some  time 
ly  sweetly  at  peace  with  God  through  Christ  Oh!  me- 
Oi^it,  Ouiflt,  Christ  I  There  was  nothing  but  Christ  that 
■  before  my  eyea  I  was  not  now  for  looking  upon  this  and 
e  oilier  benefits  of  Christ  apart,  as  of  His  blood,  burial,  or 
iDfiect&m,  but  considering  Him  as  a  whole  Christy  as  He  is 
hen  an  theee,  and  all  other  His  virtues,  relations,  offices,  and 
lentioDS  met  together,  and  that  He  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
od  in  heavoL  'Twas  glorious  to  me  to  see  His  exaltation, 
d  the  mnth  and  pievalency  of  all  His  benefits;  and  that  be- 
an now  I  could  look  from  myself  to  Him,  and  would  reckon 
sft  an  those  graces  of  God  that  now  were  green  on  me,  were 
t  bat  like  those  cracked  groats  and  fourpence-hal^iennies 
at  rich  men  cany  in  their  purses,  when  their  gold  is  in  their 
nte  at  home:  Oh!  I  saw  my  gold  was  in  my  trunk  at 
me:  in  Christ  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  Now  Christ  was  aU  ; 
I  my  rigkieouanen,  aU  my  aanctiJicatUmy  and  aU  my  rtdemp^ 


''Farther,  the  Lord  did  also  lead  me  into  the  mystery  of 
nan  witii  the  Son  of  God;  that  I  was  joined  to  Him,  that  I 
m  'Ikwh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone'  (Eph  v.  30);  and 
rw  was  that  word  of  St  Paul  sweet  to  me.  By  this  also  was 
f  foith  in  Him  as  my  righteousness  the  more  confirmed  in 
s;  for  if  He  and  I  were  one,  then  His  righteousness  was 
ne,  £Us  merits  mine,  His  victory  also  mine.     Now  could  I 
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see  myself  in  heaven  and  earth  at  onoe :  in  heaven  hj  Of 
Christ,  by  my  Head,  by  my  righteouaneas  and  life;  thoagli on 
earth  by  my  body  or  person.  Now  I  saw  Christ  Jcsob  v» 
looked  upon  of  God,  and  should  also  be  looked  upon  bju»« 
that  common  or  public  person,  in  whom  all  the  whole  fao^rf 
His  elect  are  always  to  be  considered  and  reckoned;  thutw 
fijdfilled  the  law  by  Him,  rose  from  the  dead  by  Him,  got  Ai 
victoiy  over  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell  by  Him;  when  He 
died,  we  died;  and  so  of  His  resurrection.  'TlijdeadBMBiUl 
live;  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arisen*  saith  Ha: 
and  i^^ain,  'After  two  days  He  will  revive  ns^  and  the  thud  d^ 
we  shall  live  in  His  sight:'  which  ia  now  fdUQled  by  the  attivi 
down  of  the  Son  of  man  on  the  r^g^t  hand  of  the  myitjli 
the  heavens,  according  to  that  to  tibe  Ephwwan^  'He  Uh 
raised  us  up  together,  and  made  ua  nt  together  in  immil 
pkces  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Ah !  these  bleeeed  eonaidflnlioBS  «i 
Scriptures,  with  many  others  of  like  nature^  were  in  those  dfi 
made  to  spangle  in  mine  eye^  so  that  I  have  oaase  to  ay; 
*  Praise  ye  the  Lord  Gk>d  in  his  saiiotaaiy;  praise  him  intha 
firmament  of  his  power;  praise  him  for  his  mi^iljaiBli;  pni* 
him  according  to  his  excellent  ffeatnessL*** 

Extricated  from  the  Slough  of  Despond,  Bnnyan  went  on  b 
way  rejoicing;  and  though  sometwiea interrupted  by  disqiuetMV 
thoughts  and  strong  temptations^his  subsequent  caieeriMi* 
path  of  growing  comfort  and  preniUling  peace.    At  the  agi<' 
twenty-six  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  Baptist  ehock 
of  which  Mr  Gi£ford  was  the  faithful  pastor — a  rare  man,ih 
in  angry  times,  and  in  a  small  communion,  preserved  his  ciAo* 
licity.     Holding  that ''  union  with  Christ,"  and  not  sgreenat 
concerning  any  ordinances  or  things  external,  is  the  fbundate 
of  Christian  fellowship,  with  his  dying  hand  he  addnssrift 
letter  to  his  beloved  people,  in  which  the  followiog  semfceBSB 
occurs,  the  utterance  of  a  heart  enlarged  by  Christian  mafft 
nimity,  and  bent  on  those  objects  which  alone  look  impoitnft 
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he  belierer  is  waiting  on  the  top  of  Fisgah  .* — **  Concern- 
MUDKtioii  from  the  Cfanich  about  baptism,  laying  on  of 
mointii]^  with  oil,  pealms,  or  any  other  externals,  I 
every  one  of  yon  reapectiTely,  as  you  irill  gnre  an 
t  of  it  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Qirist,  who  will  judge  both 
nd  dead  at  His  coming  that  none  of  you  be  found 
tf  this  great  eril,  which  some  have  committed,  and  that 

I  a  aeal  for  Ck)d,  yet  not  according  to  knowledge.  They 
led  from  the  law  of  the  lore  of  Christ,  and  ha^  made 
in  tiie  true  Churdi,  which  is  but  one."    If  our  Baptist 

II  aze  justly  proud  that  the  burning  and  shining  Hght  of 
1  was  set  upon  their  candlestick,  they  ha^  equal  reason 
it  of  the  torch  at  which  his  bland  and  diffusire  flame 
adied.  John  Bunyan  doubtless  owed  to  John  Oifford 
Biiliar  type  of  his  Christianity,  its  comprehensivenesa^ 

■ect-foigetting  seal  for  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ 
^kL  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  church  when  he  was 
(O  exercise  its  actual  ministry.     Oifford  was  gone  to  his 
feing  rest;  and  as  a  substitute  for  his  labours,  it  was  put 

fow  of  the  brethren  to  speak  the  word  of  exhortation  to 
L  Of  these  Bunyan  was  one.  At  first  he  did  not  renture 
'  than  to  address  his  friends  in  their  more  private  meet- 
(T  to  fidlow  up,  with  a  brief  application,  the  sermons 
ed  by  others  in  their  Tillage-preaching.  But  these  exer^ 
laving  afforded  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  his  judicious 
L  warm-hearted  hearers,  he  was  urged  forward  to  more 

serrioes.  These  he  was  too  humble  to  covet,  and  too 
t  to  refuse.  Though  his  education  was  sufficiently  rude^ 
id  given  him  from  the  first  a  strong  athletic  mind  and  a 
g  heart — that  downri^t  logic  and  teeming  fancy,  "whcm 
biokes  and  burning  images  heat  the  Saxon  temper  to  the 
g  point,  and  make  the  popular  orator  of  our  English 
ide.  Then  his  low  origin  and  rough  wild  history, 
sr  much  they  might  have  subjected  him  to  scorn  had 

i2 
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he  exchanged  the  leathern  apron  for  a  silken  one,  or  Bcnmhkd 
£rom  the  hedge-side  into  the  high  places  of  tiie  Chiin^e8ti&Bd 
no  suspicion,  and  awakened  much  sarpiiie,  when  the  BedM 
townsmen  saw  their  blaspheming  neighbour  a  new  man,  aad  ii  t 
way  so  disinterested  preaching  the  fidtii  whicfa  he  oiiee  deitnfti 
The  town  turned  out  to  hear,  and  thoo^  there  waa  sods  Bod- 
eiy,  many  were  deeply  moved.  Hisownaoooont  ofitii^-^it 
first  I  conld  not  believe  that  God  should  speak  by  me  to  tk 
heart  of  any  man,  still  counting  myself  unworlliy;  yit  tkst 
who  were  thus  touched,  would  love  me,  and  have  a  partieiltf 
respect  for  me;  and  though  I  did  put  it  firam  me,  tkatttif 
should  be  awakened  by  me,  still  they  would  oohIbsi  it  wi 
aflSrm  it  before  the  saints  of  Qod.  ....  WhereiBn^  iMivg 
them  in  both  their  words  and  deeds  to  be  ao  tOMStiBt,  9i 
also  in  their  hearts  so  earnestly  pressing  after  the  kaoirii^P 
of  Jesus  Christ,  rejoicing  that  ever  Qod  did  send  me  ihm 
they  were,  then  I  began  to  conclude  it  mi|^t  be  so,  tkat  God 
had  owned  in  His  work  such  a  foolish  one  as  I;  and  then  cyM 
that  word  of  God  to  my  heart  with  such  sweet  reSntkaoA: 
'  The  blessing  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  is  come  open 
me ;  yea,  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.*  AttU^ 
therefore,  I  rejoiced;  yea,  the  tears  of  those  whom  God  W 
awakened  by  my  preaching  would  be  both  solace  and  eBem- 
ragement  to  me.  I  thought  on  those  sayings,  'Whoisk  ft>t 
maketh  me  glad,  but  the  same  that  is  made  sonybynot 
And  again,  '  Though  I  be  not  an  apostle  to  others,  yet  dodt- 
less  I  am  unto  you :  for  the  seal  of  my  apoetieship  sre  jc  i> 
the  Lord.' " 

There  was  a  solemnising  and  subduing  power  ixk  BanjiA 
ministry,  because  it  was  heartfelt  So  fiur  as  the  truths  k* 
uttered  were  capable  of  becoming  subjects  of  personal  eoi* 
scionsness,  he  had  experienced  them ;  and  so  &r  as  thoj  ^^ 
subjects  of  intellectual  conviction,  he  was  not  only  fbt^F^ 
suaded  of  them,  but  saw  them  so  clear  and  evident,  tint  1^ 
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iMtkos  were  oontiniially  quickening  into  sensations.  He 
I  begui  with  a  John-BaptLst  ministry,  to  which  succeeded  a 
feaeoaUl  eyangel;  and  at  hist  it  grew  into  the  Paoline 
ilitode  and  completeness,  ''the  whole  counsel  of  God." 
I  nqr  praaciuBg  of  the  Word,  I  took  special  notice  of  this 
tUngy  namely,  that  the  Lord  did  lead  me  to  begin  where 
Word  begins  with  sinners;  that  is,  to  condemn  all  flesh, 
to  open  and  allege  that  the  curae  of  Qod  by  the  law  doth 
og  to  and  lay  hold  on  all  men  as  they  come  into  the  world, 
ose  of  sin.  Now  this  part  of  my  work  I  fulfilled  with 
(fc  sense ;  for  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  guilt  for  my  trans- 
■ioDB,  lay  heavy  on  my  conscience.     I  preached  what  I 

what  I  amartingly  did  feel;  even  that  under  which  my 
r  BOol  did  groan  and  tremble  to  astonishment  Indeed  I 
I  been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the  dead;  I  wentmysdf 
bains  to  preach  to  them  in  duuns;  and  carried  that  fire  in 
own  conscience  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be  aware  o£  •  .  . 
a  I  went  on  for  the  space  of  two  years,  dying  out  against 
'a  sins^  and  their  fearful  state  beoanse  of  them.  After 
A,  the  Lord  came  in  upon  my  own  soul  with  some  sure 
«  and  comfort  through  Christ;  for  He  did  give  me  many 
It  disooTeries  of  His  blessed  grace  through  Him.   Wherefore 

I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  still  I  preached  what  I  saw 
feh)L  Now,  thmfore,  I  did  much  labour  to  hold  forth 
B  Christ  in  all  his  offices,  relatkms,  and  benefits^  unto  the 
d,  and  did  striye  also  to  discover,  to  condemn,  and  remove 
B  fidse  supports  and  props  on  which  the  world  doth  both 
,  and  by  them  fall  and  perisL  On  these  things  also  I 
ad  as  long  as  on  the  other.  After  this,  God  led  me  into 
sthing  of  the  mystery  of  union  with  Christ ;  wherefore,  that 
ioovered  and  shewed  to  them  also.  And  when  I  had  tra- 
d  throu^  these  three  chief  points  of  the  Word  of  God,  I 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  prison,  where 
ve  lain  alone  as  long  again  to  confirm  the  truth  by  way  of 
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suffering,  as  I  was  before  in  testifying  of  it,  aooordiiig  to  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  way  of  preaching." 

Bunyan's  preaching  was  no  incoherent  rant     Words  of 
truth  and  soberness  formed  the  staple  of  each  sennon;  voA  hk 
burning  apostrophes  and  startling  images  were  onfy  the  ebetm 
scintillations  along  the   chain  of  his  ScriptorBl   eloquan. 
Though  the  common  people  heard  him  most  ^adly,  beM 
occasional  hearers  of  a  higher  dass.    Onoe  on  a  wedc-di^  hi 
was  expected  to  preach  in  a  parish  chnrdi  near  Cambridge^  nd 
a  concourse  of  people  had  already  collected  in  the  dturdtjud 
A  gay  student  was  riding  past,  when  he  noticed  the  cvowd^ 
and  asked  what  had  brou^t  them  together.    Hie  was  toU 
that  the  people  had  come  out  to  hear  one  Bonjran,  a  tinkffy 
preach.     He  instantly  dismounted,  and  gave  a  boy  Imipst 
to  hold  his  horse,  for  he  declared  he  was  determined  to  bar 
the  tinker  prate.     So  he  went  into  the  church,  and  beaid  tbe 
tinker ;  but  so  deep  was  the  impression  which  that  seniMB 
made  on  the  scholar,  that  he  took  ereiy  subsequent  opportam^ 
to  attend  Bunyan*s  ministry,  and  himself  became  a  nosmtd 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  Cambridgeshire.     StiU  he  idft  M 
his  errand  was  to  the  multitude,  and  his  great  anxiety  wtf  t» 
penetrate  the  daricest  places  of  the  land,  and  preidi  to  tb 
most  abandoned  people.    In  these  labours  of  imostentitai 
heroism,  he  sometimes  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  i^ularpuidi 
ministers,  and  even  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Ptoteeftor, 
was  in  some  danger  of  imprisonment.    Howerer,  it  wm  bA 
till  the  Eestoration  that  he  was  in  serious  jeopardy;  but  ibA* 
after  he  was  among  the  first  victims  of  the  grand  combinM 
betwixt  priests  and  rulers  to  extenninate  the  goapd  in  At* 
land. 

On  the  12th  of  November  1660,  he  bad  promised  to  mN* 
a  little  congregation  in  a  private  house  at  Samsell  in  Bedftri- 
shire.  Before  the  hour  of  meeting  he  was  apprised  tW  » 
warrant  was  out  to  seize  him;  but  he  felt  that  he  owedittotbe 
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wpA  not  to  nm  away  at  sach  a  time.    Accordingly,  when 
I  pec^e  were  assembled  with  no  weapons  but  their  Bibles^ 
B  ecmstsble  entered  and  arrested  the  preacher.    He  had  only 
M  to  speak  a  few  words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
I  heaiers:  ''  Tou  see  we  are  prevented  of  our  opportunity  to 
Mk  and  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  for 
»  same.    But  be  not  disooun^^    It  is  a  mercy  to  suffer 
r  so  good  a  cause.    We  might  have  been  aj^nrehended  aa 
mm  or  murderers^  or  lor  other  wickedness;  but,  blessed  be 
id»  it  is  not  so.     We  suffer  as  Christians  for  welldcnng;  and 
tier  be  the  persecuted  than  the  persecutors."    After  being 
bn  before  a  justice,  he  was  committed  to  jail  till  the  ensuing 
should  be  held  at  Bedford.     There  an  indictment  was 
-''That  John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  labours, 
mg  a  perscm  of  such  and  such  conditions,  he  hath  since  such 
turns  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to 
mdi  to  hear  Divine  service;  and  is  a  common  upholder  of 
fwal  unlawfbl  meetings  and  conventicles^  to  the  great  dis- 
riWDoe  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  kingdom^ 
■dnoy  to  the  laws  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,"  Ac    Of 
mse  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  with 
ttification,  tiliat  if  he  did  not  conform  within  a  given  period, 
I  wo>iihl  be  banished  out  of  the  kingdom. 
After  Bunyan  ceases  to  be  his  own  biographer,  our  materials 
leome  exceedingly  soanty.     This  is  the  less  to  be  lamented 
Imh  we  reflect  that  the  history  of  his  "  hidden  life"  is  already 
U.    The  processes  have  now  been  related  which  formed  and 
SiilB|iul  the  inner  man ;  and  the  few  external  events  that 
cU  Usn,  mid  the  few  important  things  that  he  did,  during 
ke  vemaimng  eight-and-twenty  years  of  Ms  mortal  pilgrimage^ 
Wf  be  recorded  in  a  single  page. 

His  imprisonment  was  protracted  from  sessions  to  sessions, 
kiU  he  had  measured  out  twelve  weary  years  in  Bedford  jaiL 
Pohaps  we  should  not  call  them  weary.     They  had  their 
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aHeviationB.  His  wife  and  children  were  aUotwed  to  Tiait  Urn. 
His  blind  and  most]  beloved  daughter  was  pennitted  to  dter 
his  solitude  and  her  own.  He  had  his  BlUo,  and  his  ^Boik 
of  Martyrs."  He  had  his  imagination^  and  his  pea  i^bm 
all,  he  had  a  good  conscience.  He  felt  it  a  blessed  ezdinp 
to  quit  the  ^  iron  cage"  of  despair  fora  ^'  den*'  aft  visited  hf% 
celestial  comforter;  and  whidh^  however cheerlesB,  did  not kk 
a  door  to  heaven. 

Whether  it  was  the  man's  own  humanity,  or  whether  it  m 
that  Qod  who  assuaged  Joseph's  captivity  gave  Bungrsa  qweid 
&vour  in  the  eyes  of  the  keeper  of  his  prison,  the  £iet  is  eevtd% 
that  he  met  with  singlar  indulgence  at  the  least  likely  IudIl 
Not  only  was  he  allowed  many  a  little  indulgence  in  his  e4 
but  he  was  suffered  to  go  and  come  with  a  freedom  wM 
could  hardly  have  been  exceeded  had  the  county  jail  beea  Idi 
own  hired  house.    For  months  together  he  was  a  contaiit 
attender  of  the  church-meetings  of  his  brethren  in  BedM^ 
and  was  actually  chosen  pastor  during  the  period  of  his  iaev* 
ceration.     On  one  occasion,  some  of  the  bishops  who  hd 
heard  a  rumour  of  the  unusual  liberty  conceded  to  him,  sent  a 
messenger  from  London  to  Bedford  to  ascertain  the  tnitk 
The  officer  was  instructed  to  call  at  the  prison  doriiif  ^ 
night.     It  was  a  night  when  Bunyan  had  received  pemiMOB 
to  stay  at  home  with  his  family;  but  so  uneasy  did  he  M, 
that  he  told  his  wife  he  must  go  back  to  his  old  qnartera   8» 
late  was  it,  that  the  jailer  blamed  him  fbr  coming  at  soA  0 
untimely  hour;  but  a  little  afterwards  the  messenger  airifri. 
"Are  all  the  prisoners  safe?"    "Yes."     *«Is  John  Bony* 
safe?"     "Yes."     "  Let  me  see  him."    Bunyan  was  csHad,** 
the  messenger  went  his  way;  and  when  he  was  gone  the  jailff 
told  him,  "  Well,  you  may  go  out  again  just  when  you  tloBk 
proper,  for  you  know  when  to  return  better  than  I  can  tefl 
you." 

Among  the  best  alleviations  of  his  captivity  were  the  wrf* 
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which  he  there  projected  or  composed.  One  of  these  was  his 
own  life,  under  the  title,  of  "  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief 
of  Sinners." 

In  1672  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  his  friends  immediately 
built  £or  him  a  large  meeting-house,  where  he  continued  to 
jmmdh  with  little  interruption  till  his  death.  Once  a-year  he 
liated  London,  and  was  there  so  popular,  that  twelve  hundred 
peo|^  would  gather  together  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  a 
wintei's  working-day  to  hear  him.  Amongst  the  admiring 
liifeenen^  Dr  Owen  was  frequently  found;  and  once  when 
Chwrlffff  the  Second  asked  how  a  learned  man  like  him  could  sit 
dnm  to  hear  a  tinker  prate,  the  great  theologian  is  said  to  have 
ered,  ^  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  could  I  possess  the 
>*s  abilities  for  preaching,  I  would  most  gladly  relinquish 
ail  my  kaming.**  But  popular  as  he  was,  he  was  not  fond  of 
pnuM.  One  day  after  he  had  concluded  an  impressive  dis- 
conne^  his  finends  pressed  round  to  thank  him  for  his  *^  sweet 
•^  "  Ay,**  he  bluntly  answered,  "  you  need  not  remind 
of  that ;  for  the  devil  told  me  as  much  before  I  left  the 

puipitr 

He  had  numbered  dziy  years,  and  written  as  many  books, 
iriien  he  was  released  from  his  abundant  labours.  A  young 
gentleman,  his  neighbour,  had  fallen  under  his  Other's 
^fii^easuie,  and  was  much  concerned  at  his  father*s  estrange- 
aaent  as  well  as  at  the  prospect  of  being  disinherited.  He 
begged  Mr  Bunyan's  friendly  interposition  to  propitiate  his 
fiitiier,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  to  parental  favour 
and  affection.  The  kind-hearted  man  undertook  the  task, 
and  having  successfully  achieved  it,  was  returning  frvun 
Seading  to  London  on  horseback,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
drenched  with  excessive  rains.  He  arrived  cold  and  wet  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Strudwick,  a  grocer  on  Snow  Hill.  Hero 
lie  was  seized  with  fits  of  shivering,  which  passed  off  in 
violent  fever,  and  after  ten  days*  sickness,  on  the  3 1st  of 
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August  1688,  his  pilgmnage  ended,  and  he  went  in  bytk 
gate  into  the  city. 

Bunyan's  theological  merits  we  rank  Tery  hig^  Ko  one 
can  turn  over  his  pages  without  noticing  the  abondance  of  Mi 
Scriptural  quotations;  and  these  quotations  no  one  can  enmnt 
without  perceiving  how  minutely  he  had  studied,  and  liow 
deeply  he  had  pondered,  the  Word  of  Qod.  But  it  is  posniib 
to  be  very  textual  and  yet  by  no  means  very  Scriptmti.  A 
man  may  have  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  literal  Kbl^ 
and  yet  entirely  miss  the  great  Bible  message.  He  nay  po«- 
scss  a  dexterous  command  of  detached  passages  and  insokte^ 
sentences,  and  yet  be  strangely  ignorant  of  that  peculiar  sduoe 
which  forms  the  great  gospel  revelation.  But  this  was  BwjvH 
peculiar  excellence.  He  was  even  better  acquainted  with  ib 
gospel  as  the  scheme  of  Qod,  than  he  was  familiar  wA  tk 
Bible-text  j  and  tbe  consequence  is,  that  though  he  isiOBS' 
times  in'elcvant  in  his  references,  and  fiindfiil  in  inteipffeCnf 
particular  passages,  his  doctrine  is  almost  always  aoooidingto 
the  analogy  of  faith.  The  doctrine  of  a  justification,  fne,  ii- 
stant,  and  entire,  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  imm^ 
even  of  the  Puritans,  could  state  with  more  Luther-like  holi- 
ness, nor  defend  with  an  affection  more  worthy  of  FiaL  b 
his  last  and  best  days,  Coleridge  wrote,  ''I  know  of  no  bookf 
the  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  comparison,  which  I,  leeori- 
ing  to  my  judgment  and  experience,  could  so  safely  reconwMri 
as  teaching  and  enforcing  the  whole  saving  truth,  BOOordiaB^^ 
the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  '  Pilgrim's  Frogm^ 
It  is  in  my  conviction  the  best  Summa  Theologim  Ewmgdk^ 
ever  produced  by  a  writer  not  miraculously  inspired."* 

Invaluable  as  a  theologian,  Bunyan  stands  alone  as  a  eoi" 
tributor  to  theological  literature.  In  recent  times  no  mio  kn 
done  80  much  to  draw  the  world's  delighted  attoition  to  ^ 

•  "  Remaini,"  vol.  iii.  p.  891. 
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of  sapreme  solidtode.  No  production  of  a  mortal  pea 
fonnd  80  many  readers  as  that  one  work  of  his;  and  none 
awakened  so  frequently  the  sighing  behest, ''  Let  me  die 
he  death  of  the  righteous."  No  writer  uninspired  has  painted 
lie  beauty  of  holiness  in  tints  more  lovely,  nor  spoken  in  tones 
Don  tlirilling  to  the  heart  of  universal  humanity.  At  first  the 
kfoonte  of  the  vulgar,  he  is  now  the  wonder  of  the  learned; 
nd  from  the  obscurity,  not  ioglorious,  of  smoky  cupboards  and 
lotti^  chimneys,  he  has  been  escorted  up  to  the  highest  places 
if  daiwiml  renown,  and  duly  canonised  by  the  pontiffs  of  taste 
tod  literature.     The  man  whom  Cowper  praised  anonymously, 

^*  Lest  so  demised  a  name  should  move  a  sneer,^' 

las  at  last  extorted  emulous  plaudits  from  a  larger  host  of 
mien  than  ever  conspired  to  praise  a  man  of  genius,  who 
nm  also  a  man  of  Qod.  Johnson  and  Franklin,  Scott,  Cole- 
Hgd,  and  Southey,  Byron  and  Montgomery,  Macintosh  and 
iaeMilay,  have  exerted  their  philosophical  acumen  and  poetic 
JMlh^  to  analyse  his  various  spell,  and  account  for  his  un- 
q[iialled  frune;  and  though  the  round-cornered  copies,  with 
heir  diverting  woodcuts,  have  not  disappeared  from  the  poor 
Baa's  ingle,  illustrated  editions  blaze  from  the  shelves  of  eveiy 
miptiioofl  library;  new  pictures,  from  the  exhaustless  theme, 
Ij^ht  up  the  walls  of  each  annual  exhibition;  and  amidst  the 
paoefiil  litter  of  the  drawing-room  table,  you  are  sure  to  take 
ly  dengns  from  the  ^^  Pilgrim's  Progress.*'  So  universal  is  the 
■oeodency  of  the  tinker-teacher,  so  world-wide  the  diocese  of 
iim  idiom  Whitefield  used  to  call  Bishop  Bunyan,  that  probably 
lalf  the  ideas  which  the  outside-world  entertains  regarding 
ioqwrimental  piety,  have,  in  some  form  or  other,  been  derived 
bom  him.  One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  lus  day,  in 
baa  little  treatises,  as  well  as  in  his  longer  all^ories,he  preaches 
bo  oonntiess  thousands  stilL^The  cause  of  this  unexampled 
PopiUarity  is  a  question  of  great  practical  moment 
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And,  fb»t  of  all,  Banyaa  Bpeaki  to  tlie  irliole  of 
to  his  imagmaiaon,  bk  inteUect,  his  hoait  fie  unhocKad  a 
his  persoDy  thoo^  gmtlj  magnififdj  the  SFengo  omid  «f 
England — pbyfal,  affectionate,  downxigfat  His  intriiafhpi 
power  comes  chi^y  out  in  that  hmofBty,  adf-eonmeBdiig 
sense — ^the  brie^  bosiness-iike  rpasfwringy  ivfaieh  na^  bt 
tenned  SaiDon  logic,  and  of  yidnxk  Swift  in  one  oentmy,  ml 
Gobbett  in  another,  ace  obmaoB  instances.  His  prfiniwi  at 
not  always  sound,  nor  his  inferences  always  kgptnBake;  Ilk 
there  is  such  eyident  absence  of  sophistiy,  and  evaa  <tf  tfsl 
refining  and  hair-spiitting  whidi  nsnally  b^get  the  SB^icMi 
of  sophistry — ^his  statements  are  so  sincere,  and  his  ooodn- 
sions  so  direct — ^the  language  is  so  perspicuous,  and  the  i^^ 
is  made  so  honestly  to  each  reader*s  understandipg;  thsk  Ul 
popularity  as  a  reasoner  is  inevitable.  We  need  not  aqr  ^ 
the  author  of  the  "Pi]grim"  possessed  imagination;  Mi 
is  important  to  note  the  senrice  it  rendered  to  his  pmckr 
ing,  and  the  chann  which  it  still  imparts  to  his  miseeUmeiv 
works.  Hie  pictorial  power  he  possessed  in  a  rare  di|^ 
His  mental  eye  perceired  the  truth  mostvividly.  SomeiiiBdi 
are  moving  in  a  oonstant  mystery.  Tliey  see  men  like  inei 
walking.  The  different  doctrines  of  the  l^ible  all 
outlines  to  them,  jostling  and  jumbling;  and  after  a 
morrice  of  bewildering  hints  and  half-diacoveiies^  they 
into  the  misty  back^ound  of  nonentity.  To  Bunyan's  V^ 
and  broad^waking  eye  all  things  were  dear.  The  men  adbi 
and  the  troee  stood  stilL  Everything  was  seen  in  shsipMitf 
and  definite  outline— ik  reality.  And  besides  the  pictoiis^lM 
possessed  in  highest  perfection  the  illustrative  benlfy.  IM 
only  did  hi»  own  mind  perceive  the  troth  most  vividly.  M  b 
saw  the  very  way  to  give  others  a  clear  perception  cf  it  alf^ 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  saccessfiil  t^fflfhin^  like  a  00 
who  has  clambered  Ins  difficult  way  to  the  top  of  a  rockf 
eminence,  but  who,  once  he  haa  reached  the  siunnii^  P^ 
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«emB  sn  euier  path,  and  directs  liia  compankma  along 
its  gentler  slopes  and  gi^es  ihem  a  helping-hand  to  lift 
tbem  oirer  the  final  obstacles;  it  was  bj  ^ant  straggles 
4net  tbe  debris  of  cnunbling  hopes;,  and  through  jnn^es  of 
JBipair,  and  ixp  the  ctiffii  of  t^ipaient  impossfbility,  that 
Jmiyan  forced  his  way  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  eventual  joy; 
Wi  BO  sooner  was  he  standing  there,  than  his  exalting  eye 
detected  tiie  easier  path,  and  he  made  it  the  busmess  of  his 
Ibeoerolent  ministiy  to  guide  others  into  it.  Thosg^  not  the 
tmtii,  an  fUustntion  is  a  stepping-stone  towards  it — an  i 
taiion  in  tiie  rode  which  makes  it  easier  to  dhnb.     No 

a  happier  knack  in  hewing  out  these  notdies  in  the  ebK, 
no  one  knew  better  where  to  ^ace  them,  than  this  pilgrim's 
Besides,  he  rightly  judged  that  the  value  of  these 
amggestiva  rimiles— these  illustrative  stepping-stones— depends 
sradi  on  their  breads  and  frequency.  But  Bunyan  mp- 
not  only  to  the  intellect  and  imagination,  but  to  the 
of  men.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  Bunyan.  He  was 
of  kindness  and  compassion.  How  sony  he  is  for  Mr 
Badman's  wife!  and  how  he  makes  you  S3nnpathi8e  with 
Hbriff*?*",  and  Mr  Ready-to-halt,  and  Mr  Feeble-mind,  and  all 
other  interesting  companions  of  that  eventful  journey! 
In  his  sermons  how  piteonsly  he  pleads  with  sinners  for 
own  souls,  and  how  impressive  is  the  undii^guised  vehe- 
icy  of  his  yearning  affections!  In  the  same  sentence^ 
has  a  word  for  the  man  of  sense,  and  another  for  the 
of  fmcy,  and  a  third  for  the  man  <^  feeling ;  and  by  thus 
Nendhig  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  and  the  affectionate^ 
Ihe  speaks  home  to  the  whole  of  man,  and  has  made  his  works 
« leason-book  for  all  mankind 

Another  secret  of  Bunyan's  popularity  is  the  felicity  of  his 
style.  His  English  is  vernacular,  idiomatic,  universal ;  varying 
^th  the  subject;  homely  in  the  continuous  narrative;  racy  and 
pungent  in  his  lively  and  often  rapid  discourse;  and,  when 
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occadon  requires, ''  a  model  of  unaffected  dignity  and  ihytkd- 
cal  flow;**  but  always  plain,  strong,  and  natural  However,  in 
speaking  of  his  style,  we  do  not  so  much  intend  his  words  ts 
his  entire  mode  of  expression.  A  thought  is  like  a  gem;  bat 
like  a  gem  it  may  be  spoiled  in  the  setting.  A  careless  aitut 
may  chip  it  and  grievously  curtail  its  dimensions;  a  clnnuj 
craftsman,  in  his  fear  of  destroying  it,  may  not  suffideoft^ 
polish  it ;  or  in  his  solicitude  to  shew  off  its  beauty,  may  omb 
the  accompanying  omamenta  Bunyan  was  too  skilfal  awixk- 
man  so  to  mismanage  the  matter.  His  expression  neithercor- 
taUs  nor  encumbers  the  thought,  but  makes  the  most  of  it; 
that  is,  presents  it  to  the  reader  as  it  is  seen  by  the  initeK. 
Though  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  amplitude  about  Ibb 
compositions,  few  of  his  words  could  be  wanted.  Some  stjks 
are  an  illnspun  thread,  fiill  of  inequalities,  and  shaggy,  from 
beginning  to  end,  with  projecting  fibres  which  spoil  ito  benrty, 
and  add  nothing  to  its  strength;  but  in  its  easy  continuoones 
and  trim  compactness,  the  thread  of  Bunyan*s  discourse  flows 
firm  and  smooth  from  first  to  last  Its  fulness  regales  tlieear, 
and  its  felicity  aids  the  understanding. 

Bunyan's  works  have  been  several  times  reprinted;  batliy 
far  the  most  complete  and  accurate  collection  of  his  vaxicoB 
publications  is  contained  in  three  royal  octavos,  recently  edited 
by  George  Offor,  Esq.  of  Hackney.  A  good  selection  of  Us 
minor  pieces  is  contained  in  Messrs  Nelsons'  "  Woiks  of  the 
Puritan  Divines."  The  reprints  of  "  The  Pilgrim,"  in  oar  own 
and  other  languages,  are  almost  innumerable ;  but  of  the  esriio 
editions  of  that,  and  some  of  his  other  works,  the  copiei  >n 
now  exceedingly  rare.  The  most  successful  coUectors,  we  I*- 
lieve,  are  Mr  Offer  of  London,  and  Mr  Lenox  of  New  Y«fc 
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i  Jerankm  Smnar  Saved"  w»  pnbBghect  in  111*  last 
fBnjsn^sHlR.  like  lik  ^Coau  and  WekoKie  to  teas 
/*  it  0avn  ivitii  the  goodwill  oC  tiie  goqpd.  Its  vivid, 
;  diamaticy  exhibitions  of  trath,  shew  how  admiiaUy  lit 
r  wm  fitted  for  Urn  weak,  of  a  pwachat,  ssd  it  goes  iw  to 
li  lor  tihe  thoowDds  wiio  flocked  to  keu  hJm  wkim  he 
ho  LondoB.] 

wid  Jeeas  Christ  hove  meicy  offered  in  the  first  plsee  to 
ggest  ayuMisI  that  here  m  eocooiagemei^  for  you  thefc 
fiDT  wicked  heaorts  and  livee^  yen.  haive  aat  youK  fsUows 
world,  yet  to  come  to  Hiok 

ire  is  a  people  that  therefore  fear  lest  they  sheoldbe 
ad  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  the  greatness  of  their  ans ; 
aa  yea  see  here,  sofib  axe  salt  to  hy  JesoB  Christ  to  oome 
m  fi«  Bierqr»  ^  B^ia  at  Jecasalem.'*  Never  did  one 
aaswer  anetlicr  nore  SUfy  ia  this  world  thaa  this  text 
t  each  kind  of  akmena  Aafaceanewerethfceeia  aglaaSj 
■  tesci  aasewenth.  tlia  Asoessitiea  q£  sodbk  ■■y>«fyr  Wheli 
nan  say  moce,  taiit  that  he  stands  in  the  nnk  of  ths 
itsuuMKsf  I^t  bimstietehhixDeelf  whifckevkeeaiVMid 
of  histscdf  to'thentmosft^hecaiibiit  eottehide  hiwMdf  to 
»  of  the  Ug^Qst  nnnen.  Aai  what  thml  Why»  the 
neeta  hxm  hi  the  very  &ee»  and  saitlv  Chast  odEecelii 
r  to  the  Ug^wt  sinners^  to  the  very  Jdraeafe&  aioMH. 
moie  can  be  objeetedi  Kay,.  He  doth  not  only  oAr  Id 
Hiaaier^,  bfat  tothemit  ii  eonmaiided  to  be  offBiad  in 
rstplace;  ^ Begia at ifimaahw **    Reach wpentaftsewJ 
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remission  of  sins  among  all  nations.     ^Begin  at  Jerasakm.* 
Is  not  here  encouragement  for  those  that  think,  for  cricked 
hearts  and  lives,  they  have  not  their  fellows  in  the  worldt 
Obfed,  But  I  haye  a  heart  as  hard  as  a  rock. 
Answ.  WeU,  but  this  doth  but  prove  thee  a  bigger  siime& 
ObfecC  But  my  heart  continually  frets  against  the  Lori 
Answ.  Well,  this  doth  but  prove  thee  a  bigger  sinner. 
Object,  But  I  have  been  desperate  in  sinful  oonrsea. 
Answ,  Well,  stand  thou  vdth  the  number  of  the  VffS^ 
anner& 

Object,  But  my  gray  head  is  found  in  the  way  of  widndniBL 
Answ,  Well,  thou  art  in  the  rank  of  the  biggest  sinnen 
Object.  But  I  have  not  only  a  base  heart,  but  I  have  lived 
a  debauched  life. 

Answ,  Stand  thou  also  among  those  that  aare  called  ^ 
biggest  sinners.  And  what  then  ?  Why  the  text  swoops  yot 
all ;  you  cannot  object  yourselves  beyond  the  text  It  his  t 
particular  message  to  the  biggest  sinners.  I  say,  it  swoops 
you  alL 

Object,  But  I  am  a  reprobate. 

Answ.  Now  thou  talkest  like  a  fool,  and  of  that  thou  rnkt- 
^standest  not :  no  sin,  but  the  sin  of  final  impenitene^  ctt 
prove  a  man  a  reprobate ;  and  I  am  sure  thou  hast  not  aimed 
as  yet  unto  that ;  therefore  thou  understandost  not  ^vdiat  tbot 
sayest,  and  makest  groundless  conclusions  against  thysdf  6^ 
thou  art  a  sinner,  and  I  will  hold  with  thee;  say  thou  art  s 
great  sinner,  and  I  will  say  so  too;  yea^  say  thon  art  one  <' 
the  biggest  sinners,  and  spare  not;  for  the  text  yet  is  bejood 
thee,  is  yet  betwixt  hell  and  thee;  " B^in  at  Jerusalem,"  Itf 
yet  a  smile  upon  thee;  and  thou  talkest  as  if  thou  wait  t 
reprobate,  and  that  the  greatness  of  thy  sins  do  prove  thee  so 
to  be,  when  yet  they  of  Jerusalem  were  not  such,  whose  nth 
I  daresay,  were  such,  both  for  bigness  and  heinousness,  as  thoi 
art  incapable  of  committing  beyond  them;  unless  now,  after 
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ihoa  bart  leoeiyed  conyiction  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  world,  thou  shouldst  wickedly  and  despitefully 
torn  thyself  firom  Him,  and  conclude  He  is  not  to  be  trusted  to 
for  Ufe,  and  so  crucify  Him  for  a  cheat  afresh.  This,  I  must 
ocm&sfl^  will  bring  a  man  under  the  black  rod,  and  set  him  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation  (Heb  tL  6;  chap.  z.  29).  This  is 
trampling  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  counting  His  blood 
an  unholy  thing.  This  did  they  of  Jerusalem;  but  they  did  it 
i^u>nuitly  in  unbelief  and  so  were  yet  capable  of  mercy;  but 
to  do  this  against  professed  light,  and  to  stand  to  it,  puts  a  man 
beyond  the  text  indeed  (Acts  iiL  14-17;  1  Tim.  L  13). 

Bat  I  say,  what  is  this  to  him  that  would  fain  be  saved  by 
Christ  t  His  sins  did,  as  to  greatness,  never  yet  reach  to  the 
nature  of  the  sins  that  the  sinners  intended  by  the  text  had 
aade  themselves  guilty  o£  He  that  would  be  saved  by  Christ 
has  an  honourable  esteem  of  Him ;  but  they  of  Jerusalem  pre- 
fared  a  murderer  before  Him ;  but  as  for  Him,  they  cried,  Away, 
away  with  Him,  it  is  not  fit  that  He  should  live.  Perhaps  thou 
wilt  object^  That  thyself  hast  a  thousand  times  preferred  a 
stinking  lust  before  Him  :  I  answer.  Be  it  so;  it  is  but  what 
is  common  to  men  to  do :  nor  doth  the  Lord  Jesus  make  such 
a  foolish  life  a  bar  to  thee,  to  forbid  thy  coming  to  Him,  or  a 
bond  to  His  grace^  that  it  might  be  kept  firom  thee ;  but  admits 
of  thy  repentance,  and  ofifereth  EUmself  unto  thee  freely,  as  thou 
skandest  among  the  Jerusalem  sinners. 

Take  therefore  encouragement,  man;  mercy  is,  by  the  text^ 
lield  forth  to  the  biggest  sinners ;  yea^  put  thyself  into  the 
number  of  the  worsts  by  reckoning  that  thou  mayest  be  one  of 
the  firsty  and  mayest  not  be  put  off  till  the  biggest  sinners  are 
served;  for  the  biggest  sinners  are  first  invited;  consequently, 
If  they  come,  they  are  like  to  be  the  first  that  shall  be  served. 
It  was  so  with  Jerusalem ;  Jerusalem  sinners  were  they  that 
were  first  invited,  and  those  of  them  that  came  first  (and  there 
came  three  thousand  of  them  the  first  day  they  were  invited; 
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hcfw  many  came  afterwarda  mme  ca&  UU^  fliaj* 
aerved. 

Pat  in  tiiy  name,  man,  amoog  ihm  Ujggeaty  leak  thoa  art 
made  to  wait  till  they  are  aerved.    Yoa  ksfa  waaim  mca  tibrt 
think  themaelvea  very  cunning,  btJCB— i  they  ptti  up  ftoi 
names  in  their  pimyera  among  them  that  fagn  it^  aayiag;  Oad^ 
I  thank  thee  I  am  not  so  bad  as  the  wccal     Bob  bdkcve  i^  if 
they  be  saved  at  all,  they  ahaH  be  agfed  m  the  lart  phwL    Us 
first  in  their  own  eyes  shall  be  aemd  kafe;  and  tiiakafeer 
worst  shall  be  first.     The  text  insisaateait, ''Bei^aft  Jn- 
salem  j"  and  reason  backs  it,  for  t&ey  hmw  meat  aeed.    B^ 
hold  ye,  therefore,  how  Ood^a  waya  $ate  abofta  oura  ;  wa  aiafbr 
aerving  the  worst  last,  Qod  ia  for  aernng  the  wonk  fiiat    Ba 
man  at  the  pool,  that  to  n^  thinkmg  waa  kmgeat  ia  hia  dfiMH^ 
and  most  helpless  aa  to  his  core,  was  fini  healed;  yei^he ca^ 
was  healed;  £«r  we  read  that  ChiMt  healed  loB,  bat  wamtf 
not  then  that  He  healed  one  more  theral  (John  t.  1-ld.) 

Wherefore,  if  thoa  wooldest  soonest  be  serfad,  pvt  in  % 
name  among  the  very  worst  of  sinnera.  Say,  wheai  ttta  ai 
upon  thy  knees,  Lord,  here  ia  a  Jeraaalem  naner  1  a  ijiii  ^ 
the  biggest  use !  and  whose  burden  is  of  Ae  grcatoal  baft  ai 
heaviest  weight !  one  that  cannot  aboMl  long  without  tUHtf 
into  hell,  without  Thy  snpportii^  hand !  ^Be  not  Iboa  ftr 
from  me,  O  Lord :  O  my  straagth,  haste  thou  to  help  aiel' 

Wherefore,  I  say,  be  ruled  by  bm  in  thia  matter ;  i^ga  irt 
thyself  another  man,  if  fiioa  hast  been  a  filthy  ainaor,  M  go 
in  thy  colomrs  to  Jesus  Christy  and  put  thyadf  among  the  mt^ 
Tile,  and  let  Him  alone  to  pnt  thee  among  the  children  ^ 
in.  19).  Confbss  all  that  thoa  knowest  of  tl^aeif;  Ikaswtkii 
wilt  find  it  hard  work  to  do  tiraa;  eeqpecially  if  tiiy  Boadbi 
l^al ;  bat  do  it,  lest  thoa  stay  and  be  ddiezred  with  the  BIk 
sinners,  antil  the  great  ones  hare  had  their  afana  Whit  ^ 
yon  think  Darid  intended  when  he  said,  hsswoondastakii' 
were  cormpted,  bat  to  hasten  €tod  to  hare  mBoy  ^ 
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and  not  to  defer  Mb  core?  ''Lord,*'  says  he,  ''I  am 
led ;  I  am  bowed  down  greatly;  I  go  momning  all  the 
»g.  ....  I  am  feeble  and  sore  broken,  by  reason  of  the 
ietness  of  my  heart"  (Psalm  zzxviiL  6-8). 
vid  knew  what  he  did  by  all  this :  he  knew  that  his 
ig  the  worst  of  his  case,  was  the  way  to  speedy  help;  and 
k  feigning  and  dissembling  the  matter  with  God,  was  the 
way  to  a  demur  as  to  his  foigiveness. 
ftve  one  thing  more  to  offer  for  thy  encouragement,  who 
»t  thyself  one  of  the  biggest  sinners ;  and  that  is,  thoa 
it  were  called  by  thy  name,  in  the  first  place,  to  come  in 
Btcy,  Thou  man  of  Jerusalem,  hearken  to  thy  call;  men 
in  courts  of  judicature,  and  presently  cry  out.  Here,  sir; 
ben  they  shoulder  and  crowd,  and  say,  Pray  give  way,  I 
iUed  into  court  Why,  this  is  thy  case,  thou  great,  thou 
ilem  sinner;  be  of  good  cheer.  He  calleth  thee  (Mark  x. 
)).  Why  sittest  thou  still  ?  arise  :  why  standest  thou 
oome,  man,  thy  call  should  give  thee  authority  to  come. 
in  at  Jerusalem,"  is  thy  call  and  authority  to  come; 
ifore  up  and  shoulder  it,  man ;  say.  Stand  away,  deidl^ 
t  calls  me ;  stand  away,  unbelief,  Christ  calls  me ;  stand 
all  ye  my  discouraging  apprehensions,  for  my  Saviour 
ne  to  Him  to  receive  of  His  mercy.  Men  will  do  thus,  as 
I,  in  courts  below;  and  why  shouldst  not  thou  approach 
to  the  court  above?  The  Jerusalem  sinner  is  first  in 
ht^  first  in  commission,  first  in  the  record  of  names ;  and 
ore  should  give  attendance  with  expectation,  that  he  ier 
o  receive  mercy  of  God. 

not  this  an  encouragement  to  the  biggest  sinners  to  make 
application  to  Christ  for  mercy  ?  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
abour  and  are  heavy  laden,"  doth  also  confirm  this  thing; 
is,  that  the  biggest  sinner,  and  he  that  has  the  biggest 
n,  is  he  who  is  first  invited.  Christ  pointeth  over  the 
of  thousands,  as  He  sits  on  the  throne  of  grace,  directly 
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to  such  a  man ;  and  says,  Bring  in  Mther  the  maimed,  the  hah^ 
and  the  blind ;  let  the  Jenisalem  anaer  thut  staada  thHt 
bdiind  come  to  Me.  Wherefore^  smoe  Chxiat  aaTB^  ^  Oome,*  to 
thee,  let  the  angels  make  a  lan^  and  let  all  men  gm  piwi^ 
that  the  Jeroaalem  sinner  may  come  to  Jeaoa  Chrkt  for  maty. 

Mt  33a)]iman'0  (KmxtUif^ig. 

[Rough  and  homely  as  it  is^  ^'The  life  and  I>ettlh  d  Mr 
Badman  "  is  both  an  entertaining  and  an  afiMtkig  book.  Tht 
pictnie  is  from  the  lifa  This  degenerate  son  of  pious  pararti 
had  too  many  coonterparts  in  the  lieentiows  days  wkaA  M- 
lowed  the  downfall  of  the  Proteetofate  and  Pttfihmi— ;  mi 
no  book  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  imyn  of  the  woM  at 
that  unprincipled  and  riotous  period.  Bvt  at  Hhe 
that  the  lively  descriptioa  and  the  satirieal  touches 
smile,  the  terriUe  reality  of  the  downward  career  10  moieittei 
to  make  us  stand  in  awe ;  and  in  the  broken-hearted  life  asi 
eariy  death  of  Mr  Badman*s  wife,  the  writer  finds  an  evCfef 
for  aU  the  tenderness  of  his  gentle  nature.] 

As  I  said,  he  wanted  money,  and  that  must  be  get  liyi 
wife,  or  no  way :  nor  could  he  so  easily  get  a  wife  ncite; 
except  he  became  an  artist  at  the  way  of  dissembling;  wff 
would  dissembling  do  among  that  people  that  could  disBeabb 
as  well  as  he.  But  there  dwelt  a  maid  not  hr  fixxn  him,  ttik 
was  both  godly  and  one  that  had  a  good  portion;  bat  how  to 
get  her,  there  lay  all  the  craft.  Well,  he  calls  a  comual  d 
some  of  his  trusty  and  cunning  companicms,  and  breaki  his 
mind  to  them;  to  wit,  that  he  had  a  mind  to  marry;  and  hi 
also  told  them  to  whom.  But,  said  he,  how  shall  I  aocom* 
plish  my  end?  she  is  religious,  and  I  am  not  Then  ODacf 
them  made  reply,  saying,  Since  she  is  religions,  yon  must  pre- 
tend to  be  so  likewise,  and  that  lor  some  time  befofeyoag»  to 
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htt.  Mark,  therafon^  wliither  ahe  goes  daily  to  hear,  and  do 
joa  go  thither  also;  but  there  you  must  be  sure  to  behavo 
yourself  soberly,  and  make  as  if  you  liked  the  Word  wonderful 
well;  atand  also  where  she  may  see  you :  and  when  you  come 
home,  be  sore  that  you  walk  the  street  very  soberly,  and  go 
wilhia  sight  of  her.  Hus  done  for  a  while,  then  go  to  her, 
and  fiiBt  talk  of  how  sorry  you  are  for  your  sins,  and  shew 
gpeat  love  to  the  religion  that  she  is  o^  still  speaking  well  of 
her  preacher^  and  of  her  godly  acquaintance,  bewailing  your 
hand  hap^  that  it  was  not  your  lot  to  be  acquainted  with  her 
ad  her  fieUow-professoxB  sooner;  and  this  is  the  way  to  get 
ktt.  Also  you  most  write  down  sermons,  talk  of  scriptures, 
and  protest  that  you  came  a-wooing  to  her,  only  because  she  is 
godly,  and  because  you  should  count  it  your  greatest  happiness 
if  joa  might  have  but  such  a  one.  As  for  her  money,  slight 
it:  it  will  be  never  the  further  off;  that  is  the  way  to  come 
at  it:  for  she  will  be  jealous  at  first  that  you  come  for 
maoej :  you  know  what  she  has,  but  make  not  a  word 
about  itb     Do  this^  and  you  shall  see  if  you  do  not  entangle 

Thna  was  the  snare  laid  for  this  poor  honest  maid,  and  she 
'vaa  qnick^  cuUhed  in  his  pit 

AUenUve.  Why,  did  he  take  this  counsel? 

ITuflMOik  Did  he !  jesy  and  after  a  while,  went  as  boldly 
to  her,  and  that  under  a  vizard  of  religion,  as  if  he  had  been 
&r  hflneafy  and  godliness  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  upright- 
hayrled  in  "RnglAmi-  He  observed  all  his  points,  and  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  quickly  obtained  her 
loo  ;  fixr  natural  parts  he  had.  He  was  tall  and  fair,  and  had 
plaii^  bat  veiy  good  clothes  on  his  back;  and  his  religion 
was  tfaa  more  easily  obtained,  for  he  had  seen  something  in 
the  house  of  his  father  and  first  master,  and  so  could  the  more 
xeadiJ^  put  himself  into  the  fiurm  and  show  thereof 

So  he  appointed  his  day,  and  went  to  her,  as  that  he  might 
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easily  do,  for  she  had  neither  fiitlier  nor  mother  to  opposeL 
Well,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  given  her  a  civil  oonqfi- 
ment,  to  let  her  understand  why  he  was  come,  then  he  b^gu 
and  told  her.  That  he  had  found  in  his  heart  a  great  deal  of  kve 
to  her  person ;  and  that  of  all  the  damsels  in  the  world  he  bad 
pitched  upon  her,  if  she  thought  fit  to  make  her  his  beloved 
wife.     The  reasons,  as  he  told  her,  why  he  had  pitched  npoi 
her  were  her  religious  and  personal  excellences ;  and  thenfon 
entreated  her  to  take  his  condition  into  her  tender  and  bviqg 
consideration.     As  for  the  world,  quoth  he,  I  have  a  toj 
good  trade,  and  can  maintain  myself  and  £unily  well,  idub 
my  wife  sits  still  on  her  seat ;  I  have  got  thus  and  thus  mud 
already,  and  feel  money  come  in  eveiy  day;  but  that  is  not 
the  thing  that  I  aim  at;  it  is  an  honest  and  godl|y  ivifi 
Then  he  would  present  her  with  a  good  book  or  two,  pretend- 
ing  how  much  good  he  had  got  by  them  himself.     He  would 
also  often  be  speaking  well  of  godly  ministers,,  especially  of 
those  that  he  perceived  she  liked  and  loved  most    Bendo^ 
he  would  be  often  telling  of  her  what  a  godly  father  he  hd, 
and  what  a  new  man  he  was  also  become  himself ;  and  tlm 
did  this  treacherous  dealer  deal  with  this  honest  and  good 
girl,  to  her  great  grief  and  sorrow,  as  afterwards  you  A»Sl 
hear. 

AUen,  But  had  the  maid  no  Mend  to  look  after  herf 
Wise.  Her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  that  he  knet 
well  enough,  and  so  she  was  the  more  easily  overcome  bj  Ui 
naughty,  lying  tongue.  But  if  she  had  never  so  many  fineod^ 
she  might  have  been  beguiled  by  him.  It  is  too  much  thi 
custom  of  young  people  now  to  think  themselves  wise  enoo^ 
to  make  their  own  choice,  and  that  they  need  not  ask  oasud 
of  those  that  are  elder,  and  also  wiser  than  they ;  but  this  ii 
a  great  fault  in  them,  and  many  of  them  have  paid  dear  for  it 
Well,  to  be  short,  in  little  time  Mr  Badman  obtains  his  desire; 
gets  this  honest  girl  and  her  money;  is  married  to  her;  brinp 
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ha  home;  makes  a  feast;  entertains  her  royally:  but  her 
portion  must  pay  for  all. 

jWtr  ]8atintan*0  Sanknqitcs. 

Atien.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  Mr  Badman*s  breaking  ? 
Toa  speak  mystically,  do  you  not  ? 

Wise,  No,  no ;  I  speak  plainly :  or,  if  you  will  have  it  in 
phmer  language,  it  is  this  :  when  Mr  Badman  had  swaggered 
and  rioted  away  most  of  his  wife's  portion,  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  could  not  much  longer  stand  upon  his  legs  in  this 
coune  of  life,  and  keep  up  his  trade  and  repute  (such  as  he 
had)  in  the  world,  but  by  the  new  engine  of  breaking.  Where- 
inra^  upon  a  time,  he  gives  a  great  and  sudden  rush  into 
•everal  men*s  debts,  to  the  value  of  about  four  or  five  thousand 
pomidB,  driving  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  trade,  by  selling 
many  things  for  less  than  they  cost  him,  to  get  him  custom, 
therewith  to  blind  his  creditors*  eyes.  His  creditors  therefore, 
seeing  that  he  had  a  great  employ,  and  dreaming  that  it  must 
needs  at  length  turn  to  a  very  good  account  to  them,  trusted 
him  freely  without  mistrust,  and  so  did  others  too,  to  the 
Tilue  of  what  was  mentioned  before.  Well,  when  Mr  Badman 
had  well  feathered  his  nest  with  other  men*s  goods  and  money, 
after  a  little  time  he  breaks.  And  by  and  by  it  is  noised 
abroad  that  Mr  Badman  had  shut  up  his  shop,  was  gone,  and 
could  trade  no  longer.  Now,  by  that  time  his  breaking  had 
<onie  to  his  creditors*  ears,  he  had  by  craft  and  knavery  made 
«o  auie  of  what  he  had,  that  his  creditors  could  not  touch  a 
{fenny.  Well,  when  he  had  done,  he  sends  his  mournful 
«Qgazed  letters  to  his  creditors,  to  let  them  understand  what 
Jiad  happened  unto  him,  and  desired  them  not  to  be  severe 
*with  him ;  for  he  bore  towards  all  men  an  honest  mind,  and 
would  pay  so  fur  as  he  was  able.  Now,  he  sends  his  letters 
hy  a  man  confederate  with  him,  who  could  make  both  the 
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worst  and  beet  of  Mr  Badman's  case — the  boit  for  Mr  Badmi^ 
and  the  worst  for  his  creditors :  so  wh&a  he  eomea  to  ibm, 
he  both  bemoans  them,  and  condoles  Mr  Badman's  condition; 
telling  of  them,  that,  without  a  speedy  bxiiiguig  of  things  to 
a  conclusion,  Mr  Badman  would  be  able  to  make  them  no  satis- 
faction ;  but  at  present  he  both  could  and  would,  and  tkat  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power;  and  to  that  end  he  denied  that  Ikqr 
would  come  over  to  him.  WeU,  hiB  creditors  ajqpoint  bin  * 
time,  and  come  over ;  and  he^  meanwhile^  authociaea  aiote 
to  treat  with  them,  but  will  not  be  seen  bimadfy  ujalkm  il  i» 
on  a  Sunday,  lest  they  should  snap  him  with  »  waL  So  Ui 
deputed  Mend  treats  with  them  about  their  ooneem  with  It 
Badman,  first  telling  them  of  the  great  care  that  Mr  Dad— 
took  to  satisfy  them  and  all  men  for  whataoerer  he  owed,  ii 
fw  as  in  him  lay,  and  how  little  he  thought  a  while  ainee  tobt 
in  this  low  condition.  He  pleaded  also  the  greatness  ol  \m 
charge,  the  greatness  of  taxes,  the  badness  of  the  times,  ni 
the  great  losses  that  he  had  by  many  <tf  hia  cnstomen^  someof 
which  died  in  his  debt,  others  were  run  away,  and  for  maj 
that  were  alire,  he  never  expected  a  farthing  firom  them.  T«t 
neyertheless  he  would  shew  himself  an  honest  man,  and  wosU 
pay  as  for  as  he  was  able ;  and  if  they  were  willing  to  tarn 
to  terms,  he  would  make  a  composition  with  them ;  ftr  te 
was  not  able  to  pay  them  alL  The  creditors  asked  ^ribafe  hi 
would  give  ?  It  was  replied,  Half-a-crown  in  the  poond.  At 
this  they  b^an  to  hu£f,  and  he  to  renew  his  complaint  tti 
entreaty ;  but  the  creditors  would  not  hear;  and  so  for  that  tiM 
their  meeting  without  success  broke  up.  But  after  his  cvedi* 
tors  were  in  cool  blood,  and  admitting  of  second  thoughts,  ni 
fearing  lest  delays  should  make  them  lose  all,  they  adoii 
of  a  second  debate,  come  together  again,  and  by  many  woidi^ 
and  a  great  ado,  they  obtain  five  ahillinga  in  the  pound  So 
the  money  was  produced,  releases  and  dischargee  drawn,  sigBad^ 
and  sealed,  books  crossed,  and  all  things  confiimed ;  and  thii 
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MirBiiiiwiMi  mn  pit  hk  head  cat  ardoora  again,  and  be  a  better 
^buk  whimi  be  abut  np  hia  ahop  by  aevend  thoiuanda  of 


AUoL  And  did  be  do  tbua  indeed) 
Wm,  Tea,  onoe  and  again.      I  think  he  broke  twioe  or 
tkiiet. 
AUmL  And  did  be  do  it  before  he  bad  need  to  do  it  1 
Wke,  Need !    What  do  yon  mean  by  need  t    There  ia  no 
wk  any  tbaa  for  a  man  to  play  the  knaye.     He  did  it  of  a 
mind,  to  defieand  and  b^gnile  hia  crediton;  be  bad 
of  hia  fiKtber,  and  alao  by  hia  wife,  to  have  Hred 
with  hnrfol  labooi;  like  an  honeat  man.    He  had  alao 
be  made  tida  wicked  break  (thon^  he  had  been  a  pro- 
and  prodigal  jpender)  to  have  paid  hia  crediton  their  own 
fta  a  ^*»*fc^"g     But  bad  be  done  ao,  he  had  not  done  like  him- 
■riC  Mkm  Mr  Badman ;  bad  he,  I  say,  dealt  like  an  honeet  man, 
ha  bad  then  gone  out  of  Mr  Badman*s  road. 

fl^e  ftmM^s^ltiB  tit  tfie  pflftttns. 

pt  la  almoet  anpeEfluoiu  to  quote  from  a  book  of  which  more 
mjpin  exist  than  of  any  other,  the  Bible  excepted.  But  no 
Ikonqpiet  ia  complete  without  the  rose,  and  no  one  ever  wearies 
of  tba  qneen  of  flowers.  Our  specimens  would  be  sadly  im- 
withont  an  extract  from  "The  Pilgrim;"  and  we  cannot 
any  reader  tired  of  perusing  its  touching  conclusion. 

Aa  diewing  that  the  experience  of  the  pilgrims  is  no  figment 
cf  haej,  but  that  it  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  the  case 
of  tilioee  who  have  kept  the  narrow  way,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  the  last  letters  written  by 
tba  heayenly-minded  Payson : — 

^  DxAB  SiSTXBy — ^Were  I  to  adopt  the  figuratiye  language  of 
Banyttiy  I  might  date  this  letter  from  the  land  of  Beulah,  of 
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which  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  a  happy  inluibitaiii    The 
Celestial  City  is  full  in  my  view.     Its  gLoiies  beam  upon  me^ 
its  breezes  fan  me,  its  odours  are  wafted  to  me,  its  soimdi 
strike  upon  my  cars,  and  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heiri 
Nothing  separates  me  from  it  but  the  liyer  of  death,  wtaA 
now  appears  but  as  an  insignificant  rill,  that  may  be  croned  tl 
a  single  step,  wheneyer  Gkxl  shall  give  permissicHL     The  Sm 
of  Righteousness  has  been  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  neaie^ 
appearing  larger  and  brighter  as  He  approached ;  and  now  Ba 
fills  the  whole  hemisphere,  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory,  a 
which  I  seem  to  float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sn^ 
exulting,  yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  this  ezoesBie 
brightness,  and  wondering,  with  unutterable  wonder,  why  CM 
should  deign  thus  to  shine  upon  a  sinful  worm. 

"  But  why  do  I  speak  thus  of  myself  and  my  feelings  t  "Wsj 
not  speak  only  of  our  God  and  Bedeemer  ?  It  is  becanae  I 
know  not  what  to  say.  When  I  would  speak  of  them,B7 
words  are  all  swallowed  up.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  effects 
their  presence  produces,  and  of  these  I  can  tell  you  veiy  litllcL 
Oh,  my  sister !  could  you  but  know  what  awaits  the  Chrifltiin 
— could  you  know  only  so  much  as  I  know — you  could  not 
refrain  from  rejoicing,  and  even  leaping  for  joy.  Laboui^ 
trials,  troubles  would  be  nothing.  You  would  rejoice  in  afflic- 
tions, and  glory  in  tribulations,  and,  like  Paul  and  Silu,  ong 
God's  praises  in  the  darkest  night,  and  in  the  deepest  dmigeooL 
You  have  known  a  little  of  my  trials  and  conflicts,  and  know 
that  they  have  been  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  I  hope  thii 
glorious  termination  of  them  will  serve  to  strengthen  yoo 
faith  and  elevate  your  hope."] 

After  this  I  beheld,  and  they  came  unto  the  land  of  Beolai^ 
where  the  sun  sliincth  night  and  day.  Here,  because  they 
were  weaiy,  they  betook  themselves  a  while  to  rest.  And  bccatiis 
this  country  was  common  for  pilgrims,  and  the  orchards  ui 
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timfe  were  here  belonged  to  the  King  of  the  celegtial 
eovntiy,  tiieielbre  theywere  lioeoBed  to  make  bold  with  anjof 
Vb  tinogB.  But  a  little  while  soon  refreshed  them  here ;  for 
Ae  beib  did  so  rin^  and  the  tmmpetEi  continually  sounded  so 
wdodionsly,  that  they  could  not  sleep ;  and  yet  they  recdved  as 
WKodi  lefreshnieitt  as  if  they  had  slept  soundly.  Here  also  all 
As  telk  of  them  that  walked  in  the  streets,  was, '' More  pilgrims 
Me  eome  to  town,"  and  another  would  answer,  saying,  ^*  And 
80  many  went  oyer  the  water,  and  were  let  in  at  the  golden 
gstee  to-day."  They  would  cry  again,  "  There  is  now  a  legion 
«f  dnning  ones  just  come ;  by  which  we  know  that  there  are 
man  pilgrims  upon  the  road  :^  for  here  they  come  to  wait  for 
Ikon,  and  to  comfort  them  after  their  sorrow.  Then  the  pil- 
iprims  got  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro.  Their  eyes  were  now 
iOled  with  celestial  visions.  In  this  land  they  heard  nothing, 
notiuni^  felt  nothing,  smelt  nothing,  tasted  nothing,  that 
c/BBOtOYt  to  their  stomach  or  mind ;  only  when  they  tasted 
«f  die  watsr  of  the  river,  over  which  they  were  to  go,  they 
lko«^  it  tasted  a  little  bitterish  to  the  palate,  but  it  proyed 
anpiet  when  it  was  down. 

In  tiiis  place  there  was  a  record  kept  of  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  pilgrims  of  old,  and  a  history  of  all  the  famous 
aote  that  they  had  done.  It  was  here  also  much  discoursed 
liow  the  riyer  to  some  has  its  flowings,  and  what  ebbings  it 
km  had  while  others  have  gone  oyer.  It  has  been  in  a  manner 
^Tf  ix  some,  while  it  has  overflowed  its  banks  lor  others. 

In  this  place  the  children  of  the  town  would  go  into  the 
King's  gardens,  and  gather  nosegays  for  the  pilgrims,  and  bring 
tkmtL  to  them  with  affection.  Here  also  grew  camphor,  and 
apikenard,  saffix)n,  calamus,  and  cinnamou,  with  all  the  trees  of 
fimkinoense,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  chief  spices.  With 
ttese  the  jnlgrims*  dbambers  were  perfumed  while  they  stayed 
here;  and  with  these  their  bodies  were  anointed,  to  prepare 
4iem  to  go  over  the  river,  when  ikiB  time  appointed  was  come. 
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Now,  while  they  lay  here,  and  waited  for  the  good  hour, 
there  was  a  noise  in  the  town  that  there  was  a  post  come  fron 
the  Celestial  City  with  matters  of  great  importance  to  one  Qaatr 
tiana^  the  wife  of  Christian  the  pilgrim.  So  inqniiy  wasmdle 
for  her,  and  the  house  was  found  out  where  she  was ;  so  tbe 
post  presented  her  with  a  letter.  The  contents  were,  "  HiO, 
good  woman  !  I  bring  thee  tidings  that  the  Master  calleth  for 
thee,  and  expects  that  thou  shouldst  stand  in  his  presence^  in 
clothes  of  immortality,  within  these  ten  days." 

When  ho  had  read  this  letter  to  her,  he  gave  her  therewidift 
token  that  he  was  a  true  messenger,  and  was  come  to  Ind  ber 
make  haste  to  be  gone.  The  token  was,  ^  An  arrow  shaipeoed 
with  love,  let  easily  into  her  heart,  which  by  degrees  wroo^ 
so  eifcctually  with  her,  that  at  the  time  appointed  she  must  be 
gone.'' 

When  Christiana  saw  that  her  time  was  come,  and  thit  die 
was  the  first  of  this  company  that  was  to  go  orer,  she  ealkd 
for  Mr  Great-heart,  her  guide,  and  told  him  how  matters  Koe 
So  he  told  her  he  was  heartily  glad  of  the  news,  and  would 
have  been  glad  had  the  post  come  for  him.  Then  she  bide 
that  lie  should  give  advice  how  all  things  should  be  prepued 
for  her  journey. 

So  he  told  her,  saying,  Thus  and  thus  it  must  be^  and  we 
will  accompany  you  to  the  river  side. 

Then  she  called  for  her  children,  and  gave  them  her  bleaon^ 
and  told  them  that  she  had  read  with  comfort  the  mark  tbil 
was  set  in  their  foreheads,  and  was  glad  to  see  them  with  bff 
there,  and  that  they  had  kept  their  garments  so  white.  Aad 
she  commanded  them  to  be  ready  against  the  messenger  should 
come  for  them. 

When  she  had  spoken  these  words  to  her  guide,  and  to  her 
children,  she  called  to  Mr  Valiant-for-truth,  and  said  untobii^ 
Sir,  you  have  in  all  places  shewed  yourself  true-hearted;  be 
fftithful  unto  death,  and  my'  King  will  give  you  a  crown  d 
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glofy.  I  would  also  entreat  you  to  have  an  eye  to  my  diil- 
dren,  and  if  at  any  time  you  see  them  faint,  speak  comfortably 
to  thenL  For  my  daughters,  my  son's  wives,  they  have  been 
fidtJifal,  and  a  fulfilling  of  the  promise  upon  them  will  be  their 
Old.     But  she  gave  Mr  Standfast  a  ring. 

Then  she  called  for  old  Mr  Honest,  and  said  of  Tiim,  "  Be- 
hold an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  Then  said  he, 
I  wiah  you  a  fedr  day,  when  you  set  out  for  Mount  Sion,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  sec  that  you  go  over  the  river  dry-shod.  But 
idle  answered.  Come  wet,  come  dry,  I  long  to  be  gone ;  for 
however  the  weather  is  in  my  journey,  I  shaU  have  time 
enough  when  I  come  there  to  sit  down  and  rest  me,  and  dry 
me; 

Then  came  in  that  good  man,  Mr  Beady-to-halt,  to  sec  her. 
So  she  said  to  him.  Thy  travel  hitherto  has  been  with  difficulty, 
but  that  will  make  thy  rest  the  sweeter.  But  watch  and  be 
ready ;  for  at  an  hour  when  you  think  not  the  messenger  may 
come. 

After  him  came  Mr  Despondency  and  his  daughter.  Much- 
afraid;  to  whom  she  said,  You  ought  with  thankfulness  forever 
to  remember  your  deliverance  from  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair, 
and  out  of  Doubting  Castle.  The  effect  of  that  mercy  is,  that 
you  are  brought  with  safety  hither.  Be  yet  watchful,  and  cast 
away  fear ;  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end. 

Then  she  said  to  Mr  Feeble-mind,  Thou  wast  delivered  from 
the  month  of  Giant  Slay-good,  that  thou  mightest  live  in  the 
Ught  of  the  living  for  ever,  and  see  the  King  with  comfort : 
only  I  advise  thee  to  repent  thee  of  thy  aptness  to  fear  and 
doubt  of  his  goodness,  before  he  sends  for  thee;  lest  thou 
cihouldst,  when  he  comes,  be  forced  to  stand  before  him  for 
that  fault  with  blushing. 

Now,  the  day  drew  on  that  Christiana  must  be  gone.  So 
the  road  was  full  of  people  to  see  her  take  her  journey.  But 
behold,  all  the  banks  beyond  the  river  were  full  of  horses  and 
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chariots,  which  were  come  down  from  abofv  to  aeoompaoyhi 
to  the  city  gate.  Bo  ahe  came  Ibrtii,  and  entered  tke  imr, 
with  a  beckon  of  fiurewell  to  thoae  tiiat  followed  her  to1k» 
river  ude.  The  last  worda  that  she  waa  heard  to  aiqr,  wbh^  I 
come,  Lord,  to  be  with  thee  and  Ueea  thee. 

So  her  children  and  Menda  returned  to  their  plftoe;  for 
thoae  that  waited  for  Ghriatiana  had  carried  her  oat  of  tUr 
sight  So  she  went  and  called,  and  entered  in  at  the  pt^ 
with  all  the  cerononiea  of  joj  that  her  hoaband  Ghriatia&lad 
entered  with  before  her. 

In  process  of  time  there  came  a  post  to  the  town  agMn,  tti 
his  business  was  with  Mr  Ready-to-halt.  80  he  inqaued  Un 
out,  and  said,  I  am  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Him  wkn 
thou  hast  bved  and  followed^  thoo^  upon  crutches;  and  my 
message  is  to  tell  thee  that  he  expects  thee  at  hk  table,  to  119 
with  him  in  his  kingdom,  the  next  day  alter  Easter:  when* 
fore  prepare  thyself  for  thy  journey. 

Then  he  also  gave  him  a  token  that  he  was  a  true  memor 
ger,  saying,  I  have  broken  the  golden  bowi,  and  loosed  the 
silver  cord  (£cc  xiL  6). 

After  this  Mr  Beady-to-halt  called  for  his  Mlow  pilgriiB^ 
and  told  them,  saying,  I  am  sent  for,  and  God  shall  sure^ 
visit  you  also.  Bo  he  desired  Mr  Valiant  to  make  hii  wJl 
And  because  he  had  nothing  to  bequeath  to  them  that  irodd 
survive  him,  but  his  crutches  and  his  good  wiahes^  thoebe 
thus  he  said :  These  crutches  I  bequeath  to  my  son,  that  flhi& 
tread  in  my  steps,  with  a  hundred  warm  wishes  that  he  otj 
prove  better  than  I  have  been. 

Then  he  thanked  Mr  Great-heart  for  his  conduct  and  kind' 
ness,  and  so  addressed  himself  to  his  journey.  When  he  com 
to  the  brink  of  the  river,  he  said,  Now  I  shall  have  no  men 
need  of  these  crutches,  since  yonder  are  chariots  and  hones  for 
me  to  ride  on.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say,  ww^ 
Weloome,  life.     So  he  went  his  way. 
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After  itna,  Mr  Feeble-mind  had  tidings  brought  bim  that 
the  poet  had  sounded  his  horn  at  his  chamber  door.  Then  he 
eame  in,  and  told  him,  saying,  I  am  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy 
Master  hath  need  of  thee;  and  that  in  a  very  little  time  thou 
must  behold  his  face  in  brightness.  And  take  this  as  a  token 
of  the  truth  of  my  message :  Those  that  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows shall  be  darkened  (Ecc.  joL  3). 

Then  Mr  Feeble-mind  called  for  his  friends,  and  told  them 
what  errand  had  been  brought  unto  him,  ^nd  what  token  he 
had  received  of  the  truth  of  the  message.  Then  he  said,  Since 
I  baye  nothing  to  bequeath  to  any,  to  what  purpose  should  I 
make  a  will?  As  for  my  feeble  mind,  that  I  will  leave  behind, 
for  I  ahall  have  no  need  of  it  in  the  place  whither  I  go;  nor 
k  it  worth  bestowing  upon  the  poorest  pilgrim:  wherefore, 
when  I  am  gone,  I  desire  that  you,  Mr  Valiant,  would  bury  it 
in  a  dunghill.  This  done,  and  the  day  being  come  in  which 
be  was  to  depart,  he  entered  the  river  as  the  rest.  His  last 
words  were,  Hold  out^  Faith  and  Patience.  So  he  went  over 
to  the  other  side. 

When  many  days  had  passed  away,  Mr  Despondency  was 
sent  for;  for  a  post  was  come,  and  brought  this  message  to 
him :  Trembling  man,  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be  ready 
with  the  King  by  the  next  Lord's  day,  to  shout  for  joy  for  thy 
ddiverance  from  all  thy  doubtings.  And,  said  the  messenger, 
that  my  message  is  true,  take  this  for  a  proof;  so  he  gave  him 
a  grasshopper  to  be  a  burden  unto  him  (Ecc.  xiL  5). 

Now,  Mr  Despondency's  daughter,  whose  name  was  Much- 
afiraid,  said,  when  she  heard  what  was  done,  that  she  would 
go  with  her  father.  Then  Mr  Despondency  said  to  his  friends. 
Myself  and  my  daughter,  you  know  what  we  have  been,  and 
how  troublesome  we  have  behaved  ourselves  in  eveiy  company : 
my  will  and  my  daughter's  is,  that  our  desponding  and  slavish 
fears  be  by  no  man  ever  received,  from  the  day  of  our  depar- 
ture, for  ever;  for  I  know  that,  after  my  death,  they  will  offer 


to  til?  iTiiik  of  the  river,  like  bu*  woids  of  Mr 
wvri'.  I'ariwill  itiglit,  Telcome  day.  His  da 
through  the  river  siugiug,  but  none  could  nndexat 
nid. 

Umii  it  ouM  to  puB  A  whilie  after,  that  thm 
the  town  that  iaquind  ftr  Hr  HtoMt  So  hi 
lumae  when  he  «a%  uui  deliraBd  to  hi>  ^tmi 
Thou  ait  commanded  to  ha  nadlf  agKnat  ddi  dq 
|ir«aent  thyaelf  bdm  thj  Injid  at  Ua  fkthot^ 
for  a  token  thrtmymf— ge  la  1i»t^  All  tha  dwjj 
ahall  be  bnmght  low  (Eec  xiL  4^  TIhb  ttr  1 
for  hia  frieada,  and  Mid  unto  them,  I  dia^  bnti 
vilL  As  fur  my  honeatj,  it  ahall  go  with  aa; 
oomca  after  be  told  of  thia.  When  the  6aj  thai 
gone  waa  come,  hs  addreaaed  himadf  to  go  Oi 
Now  the  lirer  at  that  time  overlnrad  1^  faa 
phcee;  but  Mr  Honeat  in  hia  lifetime  had  if 
QoodrOooecience  to  meet  him  th«e;  iriuoh  ha 
lent  him  hia  hand,  and  ao  hdped  him  awm.  73m 
Hr  Honest  were,  Oiaoe  reigna  I     So  ha  left  the  m 

After  thia,  it  waa  ncased  abroad  that  Mr  Val 
had  a  mmunoiu  br  the  aame  noat  aa  the  othw : 
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gifa  to  bim  ibat  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimigOy  azid  my 
eoange  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it  My  marks  and  scars 
I  GBRj  with  me^  to  be  a  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  fought  his 
hiltiea  who  now  will  be  my  rewarder.  When  the  day  that  he 
ust  go  hence  was  come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the  river 
■ds^  into  which  as  he  went,  he  said,  O  Death,  where  is  thy 
stingl  And  as  he  went  down  deeper,  he  said,  O  Graye,  where 
is  tby  yictoryt  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
aomded  lor  him  on  the  other  side. 

Thai  there  came  a  summons  for  Mr  Stand&st  This  Mr 
Bteadfikst  was  he  that  the  pilgrims  found  upon  his  knees  in 
tbft  Enchanted  Ground,  and  the  post  brought  it  l^im  open  in 
Us  bandsL  The  contents  whereof  were,  that  he  must  prepare 
far  a  change  of  life;  for  his  Master  was  not  willing  that  he 
Aonld  be  so  £Mr  from  him  any  longer.  At  this  Mr  Stand&st 
WM  put  into  a  muse :  nay,  saith  the  messenger,  you  need  not 
dombi  my  message;  for  here  is  a  token  of  the  truth  thereof: 
Tkf  wheel  is  broken  at  the  cistem  (Ecc  xiL  6).  Then  Mr 
Btandftiti  called  to  him  Mr  Great-heart,  who  was  their  guide, 
snd  and  unto  him.  Sir,  although  it  was  not  my  hap  to  be 
andi  in  your  good  company  in  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage,  yet, 
■noa  tin  time  I  knew  you,  you  have  been  profitable  to  me. 
When  I  eune  from  home,  I  left  behind  me  a  wife  and  five 
■Ball  dnldien;  let  me  entreat  you,  at  your  return  (for  I  know 
that  yon  wiU  go  and  return  to  your  Master's  house,  that  you 
may  be  a  conductor  to  more  of  the  holy  pilgrims),  that  you 
wmy  send  to  my  fionily,  and  let  them  be  aocpiainted  with  all 
Hitt  halh  and  shall  hi^pen  unto  me.  Tell  them,  moreover, 
«f  my  happy  arrival  at  this  place,  and  of  the  blessed  condition 
that  I  am  in.  Tell  them  also  of  Christiau,  and  Christiana  his 
wi&;  and  how  she  and  her  children  came  after  her  husband. 
Tell  them  also  of  what  a  happy  end  she  made,  and  whither 
«ke  is  gone.  I  have  little  or  nothing  to  send  to  my  £unily, 
except  it  be  my  prayers  and  tears  for  them;  of  which  it  will 
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suffice  that  you  acquaint  them,  if  peradyeutore  they  d^ 
prevail. 

When  Mr  StandfiEUit  had  thus  set  things  in  order,  and  the 
time  being  come  for  him  to  haste  him  away,  he  alao  ipeot 
down  to  the  river.  Now,  there  was  a  great  calm  at  thit  tiae 
in  the  river;  wherefore  Mr  Stand&st,  when  he  was  about  half- 
way in,  stood  a  while  and  talked  to  his  companions  that  hid 
waited  upon  him  thither;  and  he  said,  This  river  has  been  s 
terror  to  many;  yea,  the  thoughts  of  it  also  have  often  fritted 
me ;  now  methinks  I  stand  easy,  my  foot  is  fixed  upon  that  on 
which  the  feet  of  the  priests  who  bare  the  ark  of  the  oofcottft 
stood  while  Israel  went  over  this  Jordan  (Josh.  11117)1  The 
waters  indeed  are  to  the  palate  bitter,  and  to  the  stonnth 
cold ;  yet  the  thoughts  of  what  I  am  going  to,  and  of  iHuit 
awaits  me  on  the  other  side,  lie  as  a  glowing  coal  at  my  bMil 
I  see  myself  now  at  the  close  of  my  journey;  my  tdlioine 
days  are  ended.  I  am  going  to  see  that  head  which  iv 
crowned  with  thorns,  and  that  face  which  was  buffeted  and 
spit  upon  for  mc.  I  have  formerly  lived  by  hearsay  and  finth; 
but  now  I  go  where  I  shall  live  by  sight,  and  shall  be  vkh 
him  in  whose  company  I  delight  myself  I  have  loved  to  httr 
my  Lord  spoken  of;  and  wherever  I  have  seen  the  pint  of 
his  foot  in  the  earth,  there  I  have  desired  to  set  my  foot  toa 
His  name  has  been  sweeter  to  me  than  all  perfume&  His 
voice  to  me  has  been  most  sweet;  and  His  countenance  I  hifB 
more  desired  than  they  that  have  most  longed  for  the  h^t  d 
the  sun.  His  words  I  did  use  to  gather  for  my  food,  and  ftf  j 
antidotes  against  my  faintings.  He  has  held  me,  and  has  kept 
me  from  mine  iniquities;  yea,  my  steps  have  been  strengthieDfld 
in  his  way. 

Now,  while  he  was  thus  in  discourse,  his  countcQiatt 
changed,  his  strong  man  bowed  under  him :  and  after  he  had 
said,  Take  me,  for  I  come  unto  Thee,  he  ceased  to  be  seen  d 
men. 
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Bat  glorious  it  was  to  see  how  the  open  region  was  filled 
nith  horses  and  chariots,  with  trumpeters  and  pipers,  with 
aingers  and  players  on  stringed  instruments,  to  welcome  the 
pilgrims  as  they  went  up,  and  followed  one  another  in,  at  the 
bamtiful  gate  of  the  city ! 


Q^e  CTotDn  of  M^tmnl 

m 

[Although  it  has  never  been  so  popular  as  "  The  Pilgrim's 
IVogresSy"  a  still  more  ingenious  and  elaborate  allegory  is  **  The 
Holy  War,"  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  Per- 
iu^  Bunyan*s  contemporaries  were  more  accustomed  than  our- 
sdves  to  associate  religious  experience  with  military  metaphors; 
at  least,  such  books  as  Downame's  "  Christian  Warfare,"  and 
Gumall's  '^  Christian's  Complete  Armour,*'  have  few  modem 
lepresentatives ;  the  only  one  at  this  moment  recurring  to  our 
nwmozy,  being  ^'  The  Contest  and  the  Armour,"  by  the  late 
excellent  Dr  Abercrombie.  But  for  depth  of  insight,  range  of 
esperi^ice,  and  fertility  of  illustration,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  littie  epic  of  "  Mansoul"  excelleth  them  alL 
■  Tlie  first  of  the  following  quotations  has  suggested  a  title  to 
"The  Eive  Gateways  of  Knowledge,"  by  Dr  Qeorge  Wilson, 
perhaps  the  most  charming  specimen  of ''  the  poetry  of  science" 
which  has  appeared  in  our  day.] 

Now,  there  is  in  this  gallant  country  of  Universe  a  fair  and 
delicate  town,  a  corporation,  called  Mansoul.  A  town  for  its 
building  so  curious,  for  its  situation  so  commodious,  for  its 
priyileges  so  advantageous — I  mean  with  reference  to  its  ori- 
ginal— that  I  may  say  of  it,  as  was  said  before  of  the  conti- 
nent in  which  it  is  placed,  there  is  not  its  equal  under  the 
whole  heaven. 

The  situation  of  tins  town  is  just  between  the  two  worlds, 

M 
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and  the  first  founder  and  builder  of  it,  00  far  a&  by  the  best 
and  most  authentic  records  I  can  gather,  was  one  Bhaddii; 
and  he  built  it  for  his  own  delight  He  made  it  the  minor 
and  gloiy  of  all  that  he  made,  even  the  top-piece  beyond  iiif- 
thing  else  that  he  did  in  that  country;  yea^  so  goodfy  a  torn 
was  Mansoul,  when  first  built,  that  it  is  said  by  some,  the  gods, 
at  the  setting  up  thereof,  came  down  to  see  it,  and  sang  for 
joy.  And  as  he  made  it  goodly  to  behold,  so  also  mighty  to 
have  dominion  over  all  the  countiy  round  about;  yea,  alltnB 
commanded  to  acknowledge  Mansoul  for  their  metropolitin, 
all  was  ei\joined  to  do  homage  to  it;  ay,  the  town  itself  liid 
positive  commission  and  power  &om  her  king,  to  demni 
service  of  all,  and  also  to  subdue  any  that  anywise  denied  to 
do  it 

There  was  reared  up  in  the  midst  of  this  town  a  most  hsoffOB 
and  stately  palace :  for  strength,  it  might  be  called  a  castle; 
for  pleasantness,  a  paradise;  for  largeness,  a  place  so  copioni 
as  to  contain  all  the  world.  This  place  the  King  Shaddn 
intended  but  for  himself  alone,  and  not  another  with  him; 
partly  because  of  Ms  own  delights,  and  partly  because  he  woitd 
not  that  the  terror  of  strangers  should  be  upon  the  town.  TUi 
place  Shaddai  made  also  a  garrison  0^  but  committed  the  keep- 
ing of  it  only  to  the  men  of  the  town. 

The  wall  of  the  town  was  well  built;  yea^  so  fiiat  andloB 
was  it  knit  and  compact  together,  that^  had  it  not  been  &r  Aa 
townsmen  themselves,  they  could  not  have  been  shaken  or 
broken  for  ever. 

For  here  lay  the  excellent  wisdom  of  him  that  boiU  Vxt 
soul,  that  the  walls  could  never  be  broken  down  nor  hmt  I7 
the  most  mighty  adverse  potentates,  imleas  the  townsmen  gK99 
consent  thereto. 

This  fsunous  town  of  Mansoul  had  five  gates  in  at  whidi  ti 
come,  out  at  which  to  go ;  and  these  were  made  likewise  tat 
swerable  to  the  walls — ^to  wit,  impregnable,  and  soch  as  coold 
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luim  be  opened  nor  forced  bat  by  the  will  and  leave  of  those 
witlun.  The  names  of  the  gates  were  these — ^Eaivgate,  Eye- 
frte^  Movdi-gate,  Nose-gate,  and  Feel-gate. 

Other  things  there  were  that  belonged  to  the  town  of  Man- 
soul,  which,  if  yon  adjoin  to  tiiese,  will  yet  give  further  demon- 
sintion  to  all  of  the  glory  and  strength  of  the  place.  It  had 
ahtsys  a  sof&ciency  of  proTision  within  its  walls ;  it  had  the 
fasst^  most  wholesome,  and  excellent  law  that  then  was  extant 
in  the  world.  There  was  not  a  rascal,  rogue,  or  traitorous  per- 
SQB  then  within  its  walls ;  they  were  all  true  men,  and  &st 
joinad  together;  and  this  you  know  is  a  great  matter.  And 
to  all  thesei,  it  had  always  (so  long  as  it  had  the  goodness  to 
keep  true  to  Shaddai  the  king)  his  countenance,  his  protection, 
and  it  was  his  delight 

When  the  ci^ytains  saw  the  answer  of  the  great  ones,  and 
that  liiey  oonld  not  get  a  hearing  from  the  old  natives  of  the 
town,  and  that  Mansoul  was  resolved  to  give  the  king's  army 
farttie;  they  prepared  themselves  to  receive  them,  and  to  try 
it  oat  by  the  power  of  the  arm.  And  first  they  made  their 
bioe  more  formidable  against  Ear-gate.  For  they  knew  that 
mikn  they  could  penetrate  that,  no  good  could  be  done  upon 
the  town.  This  done,  they  put  the  rest  of  their  men  in  their 
phusea.  After  which  they  gave  out  the  word,  which  was,  "  Ye 
most  be  bom  again."  Then  they  sounded  the  trumpet ;  then 
they  in  the  town  made  them  answer,  with  shout  against  shout, 
chaige  against  charge,  and  so  the  battle  began.  Now,  they  in 
the  town  had  planted  upon  the  tower  over  Ear-gate  two  great 
gons^  the  one  called  High-mind,  and  the  other  Heady.  Unto 
these  two  guns  they  trusted  much :  they  were  cast  in  the 
castle  by  Diabolus's  founder,  whose  name  was  Mr  Pufif-up ;  and 
mischievous  pieces  they  were.     But  so  vigilant  and  watchful. 
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when  the  captains  saw  them,  were  they,  that  though  aometioM 
their  shot  would  go  by  their  ears  with  a  whizz,  yet  they  did  than 
no  harm.  By  these  two  guns  the  townsfolk  made  no  qaeatioD, 
but  greatly  to  annoy  the  camp  of  Shaddai,  and  well  enoa§^  to 
secure  the  gate;  but  they  had  not  much  cause  to  boast  of  vbak 
execution  they  did,  as  by  what  follows  will  be  gathered. 

They  from  the  camp  did  as  stoutly,  and  with  as  modi  of 
that  as  may  (in  truth)  bo  called  valour,  let  fly  as  £ut  at  tk 
town  and  at  Ear-gate :  for  they  saw,  that  unless  they  cooU 
break  open  Ear-gate,  it  would  be  but  in  vain  to  batter  the  mD. 
Now,  the  king's  captains  had  brought  with  them  several  dings 
and  two  or  three  battering  rams  with  their  slings ;  theicfiDn 
they  battered  the  houses  and  people  of  the  town,  and  irith 
their  rams  they  sought  to  break  Ear-gate  open. 

The  camp  and  the  town  had  several  skirmishes  and  hni. 
encounters  ;  while  the  captains  with  their  engines  made  many 
brave  attempts  to  break  open  or  beat  down  the  tower  that  was 
over  Ear-gate,  and  at  the  said  gate  to  make  their  entnuio& 
But  Mansoul  stood  it  out  so  lustily,  through  the  rage  d  Dia- 
bolus,  the  valour  of  the  Lord  Will-be-will,  and  the  conduct  d 
old  Incredulity  the  mayor,  and  Mr  Forget-good  the  recorder, 
that  the  charge  and  expense  of  that  summer's  wars  (on  the 
King's  side)  seemed  to  bo  almost  quite  lost,  and  the  adTaotage 
to  return  to  Mansoul.  But  when  the  captains  saw  howitwaa^ 
they  made  a  fair  retreat,  and  intrenched  themselves  in  thor 
winter  quarters. 

They  of  the  camp  did  also  some  execution  upon  the  town; 
for  they  beat  down  the  roof  of  the  old  mayor's  house,  and  so 
laid  him  more  open  than  he  was  before.  They  had  almort 
(with  a  sling)  slain  my  Lord  Will-be-will  outright ;  but  he  made 
a  shift  to  recover  again.  But  they  made  a  notable  slau^ttf 
among  the  aldermen,  for  with  only  one  shot  they  cut  off  six  rf 
them  ;  to  wit,  Mr  Swearing,  Mr  Whoring,  Mr  Fury,  Mr  Stand- 
to-lies,  Mr  Drunkennea^  and  Mr  Cheating. 
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They  also  dimumnied  the  two  guns  that  stood  upon  the 
touPBroFerEn^gsteyandlaidtheiiiflat  in  the  dirt  I  told  yon 
brfbin^  that  the  King's  noble  captains  had  dmwn  off  to  their 
vinfter  qnarteis,  and  had  there  intrenched  themselyes  and  their 
ao  as^  with  the  beet  advantage  to  their  King,  and  the 
annoyanoe  to  the  enemy,  they  mi^t  give  seasonahle 
waim  alanna  to  the  town  of  ManaouL  And  this  design  of 
them  did  so  hit,  that  I  may  say  they  did  aknoat  what  they 
would  to  the  moleetotion  of  the  corporation. 

Vor  now  could  not  Manaonl  keep  securely  as  bef(»re,  nor 
eondd  they  now  go  to  their  debaucheries  with  that  quietness  as 
iB-lmieB  past  For  they  had  from  the  camp  of  Shaddai  such 
ftaquBPt^  warm,  and  temfying  alarms;  yea^  alarms  upon 
aiaan%  first  at  one  gate,  and  then  at  anotiier,  and  again  at  all 
lk«  gates  at  once,  that  they  were  broken  as  to  former  peace. 
Te%  they  had  their  alarms  so  frequently,  and  that  whoi  the 
ni^ts  were  at  longest,  the  weather  coldest,  and  so,  conse- 
qnently,  the  season  most  unseasonable,  that  that  winter  was  to 
Ihe  town  of  Mansoul  a  winter  by  itself!  Sometimes  the 
*™"p^  would  sound,  and  sometimes  the  slings  would  whirl 
Ihe  stooBS  into  the  town.  Sometimes  ten  thousand  of  the 
Bjngf a  aoldien  would  be  running  round  the  walls  of  Mansoul 
Hi  nudni^^  shouting,  and  lifting  up  the  yoice  for  the  battle. 
HciMtmiiw,  again,  some  of  those  in  the  town  would  be  wounded, 
their  cry  and  lamentable  Yoioe  would  be  heard,  to  the 
moleBtation  of  the  now  languishing  town  of^ManaouL 
Ye%  80  diatvoHed  wi^  those  that  bud  siege  against  themwers 
ibfBfy  thai  I  daze  say  DiabolnSy  their  king,  had  in  these  days 
his  rest  much  broken. 

In  these  days,  as  I  was  informed,  new  thoughts^  and  thoughts 
that  b^gan  to  run  counter  one  to  anothery  began  to  possess  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  the  town  of  MansouL  Some  would  say, 
'^  There  is  no  living  thns."  Others  would  then  reply,  ^*  This 
will  be  over  shortly.**    Then  would  a  third  stand  up  and  an- 
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swer,  "  Let  us  turn  to  the  King  Shaddai,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
these  troublea*'  And  a  fourth  would  come  in  with  a  fear,  a^- 
ing,  "I  doubt  he  will  not  receive  us."  The  old  gentleman, too^ 
the  recorder,*  that  was  so  before  Diabolus  took  Manaod^k 
also  began  to  talk  aloud,  and  his  words  were  now  to  the  town  of 
Mansoul  as  if  they  were  great  daps  of  thunder.  No  noiaenov 
so  terrible  to  Mansoul  as  was  his,  with  the  noise  of  the  aoldien^ 
and  shoutings  of  the  captains. 

Also  things  began  to  grow  scarce  in  Mansoul,  now  the  thinp 
that  her  soul  lusted  after  were  departing  from  her.  Upon  ifl 
her  pleasant  things  there  was  a  blast,  and  burning  instead  d 
beauty.  Wrinkles  now,  and  some  shows  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
were  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Mansoul  And  now,  oh !  how  g|ad 
would  Mansoul  have  been  to  have  ei^oyed  quietness  andaatia- 
faction  of  mind,  though  joined  with  the  meanest  condition  m 
the  world. 

Eit  STtfal  of  t^e  ExBlUjt». 

So  the  prisoners  were  set  to  the  bar.  Then  sud  Mr  Do- 
right  (for  he  was  the  town-clerk).  Set  Atheism  to  the  bar, 
jailer.  So  he  was  set  to  the  bar.  Then  said  tiie  deA, 
Atheism,  hold  up  thy  hand.  Thou  art  here  indicted  by  the 
name  of  Atheism  (an  intruder  upon  the  town  of  Mansool),  for 
that  thou  hast  perniciously  and  devilishly  taught  and  mam- 
tained  that  there  is  no  God,  and  so  no  heed  to  be  taken  to  le- 
Ugion.  This  hast  thou  done,  against  the  being,  honour,  and 
glory  of  the  King,  and  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  town 
of  MansouL  What  sayest  thou ;  art  thou  guilty  of  this  indkt^ 
ment,  or  not  f ' 

Atheism.  Not  guilty. 

Cri/ei\  Call  Mr  Know-all,  Mr  Tell-true,  and  Mr  Hate-li«  into 
the  court. 

So  they  were  called,  and  they  appeared. 

*  The  xeoorder :  i,c,  ctmadenoe. 
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CitrL  Then  said  the  clerk,  You,  the  witnesses  for  the  Kijig, 
look  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    Do  you  know  hinn  ? 

Know,  Then  said  Mr  Enow-all,  Yes,  my  Lord,  wc  know  him ; 
Ilia  name  is  Atheism ;  he  has  been  a  very  pestilent  fellow  for 
xnaii^  years  in  the  miserable  town  of  MansouL 

Cleric  You  are  sure  you  know  him. 

Know.  Know  him  1  Yes,  my  Lord  :  I  have  heretofore  too 
often  been  in  his  company,  to  be  at  this  time  ignorant  of  him. 
He  is  a  Diabolonian,  the  son  of  a  Diabolonian ;  I  knew  his 
grand£Either  and  his  fe^her. 

Clerk.  Well  said.  He  standeth  here  indicted  by  the  name  of 
Atheism,  d»Xy  and  is  charged,  that  he  hath  maintained  and 
taoght  that  there  is  no  God,  and  so  no  heed  need  be  taken  to 
toy  religion.  What  say  you,  the  King's  witnesses,  to  this  1  Is 
he.  goiltyy  or  not  % 

Know.  My  Lord,  I  and  he  were  once  in  Villain's  Lane  to- 
gether, and  he  at  that  time  did  briskly  talk  of  divers  opinions, 
and  then  and  there  I  heard  him  say,  that  for  his  part  he  did 
believe  that  there  was  no  Gk>d;  but,  said  he,  I  can  profess  one^ , 
and  be  as  religious  too,  if  the  company  I  am  in,  and  the  circunL- 
atances  of  other  things,  said  he,  shall  put  me  upon  it 

CUrh,  You  are  sure  you  heard  him  say  thus? 

Know.  Upon  mine  oath  I  heard  him  say  thus. 

Then  said  the  derk,  Mr  Tell-tmc,  what  say  you  to  the  King's 
judges^  touching  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

TeU.  My  Lord,  I  formerly  was  a  great  companion  of  his  (for 
the  which  I  now  repent  me),  and  I  have  often  heard  him  say, 
and  that  with  yeiy  great  stomachfdlness,  that  he  believed  there 
was  neither  Ood,  angel,  nor  spirit. 

Cleric  Where  did  you  hear  him  say  so  ? 

TtU.  In  Blackmouth  Lane,  and  in  Blasphemers*  Row,  and 
in  many  other  places  besides. 

Cletis.  Have  you  much  knowledge  of  him  ? 

TeU.  I  know  him  to  be  a  Diabolonian,  the  son  of  a  Diabo- 
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Ionian,  and  an  hoirible  man  tx>  denya  Deity;  hia&diei'siinie 
was  Never-be-good,  and  hehadmonchUdvai  tbaalUsAlliem 
I  have  no  more  to  say. 

CUrk  Mr  SEate-lies,  look  upon  the  ^pnacnat  at  the  bm  Do 
you  know  him  1 

Hate,  My  Lord^  this  Atheism  is  one  of  the  vilest  wretdies 
that  ever  I  came  near,  or  had  to  do  with  in  my  Hie.  I  Iftve 
heard  him  say,  that  there  is  no  Qod ;  I  have  heard  Ubl  mf^ 
that  there  is  no  world  to  come,  no  sin,  nor  pnmshment  hB»' 
after ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  it  im  as  good 
to  go  to  a  tavern  as  to  hear  a  seimon* 

Clerk,  Where  did  you  hear  him  say  these  things  f 

HaU.  In  Dnmkard's  Row,  just  at  Rascal  Lane*a  end^iit 
house  in  which  Mr  Impiety  fived. 

Clerk  Set  him  by,  jailer,  and  set  Mr  Lustinga  to  the  bff. 

Mr  Lustings,  thou  art  here  indicted  by  the  name  d  list- 
ings (an  intruder  upon  the  town  of  Mansoul),  for  that  tlurB 
hast  devilishly  and  traitorously  taught,  by  practioe  and  SAj 
words,  that  it  is  lawful  and  profitable  to  man  to  gpve  mf  to 
his  carnal  desires ;  and  that  thou,  for  thy  part,  hast  not,  iff 
never  will,  deny  thyself  of  thy  sioM  delight,  aa  long  m  % 
name  is  Lustings.  How  sayest  thou;  art  thou  gnilty  of  this 
indictment,  or  not  ? 

Ltui,  Then  said  Mr  Lustings,  My  Lord,  I  am  a  ib«i  of  V^ 
birth,  and  have  been  used  to  pleasures  and  pastimeB  of  gnit- 
nesa  I  have  not  been  wont  to  be  snubbed  for  my  dcmigi,  bol 
have  been  left  to  follow  my  will  aa  if  it  were  low.  And  it 
seems  strange  to  me,  that  I  should  this  day  be  catted  iafto 
question  for  that,  that  not  only  I,  but  also  all  men,  do  cite 
secretly  or  openly  countenance,  love,  and  approve  of 

Cl^rk  Sir,  we  concern  not  ourselves  with  your  greaiaesi 
(though  the  higher  the  better  you  should  have  been),  but  ire  t» 
concerned,  and  so  are  you  now,  about  an  indictment  pnAoed 
against  you.     How  say  you;  are  you  guilty  of  it^  or  nott 
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LusL  Not  guilty. 

Clerk,  CrieFy  call  upon  the  witnesses  to  stand  forth  and  give 
their  evidence. 

Cfy.  Gentlemen,  you  the  witnesses  for  the  King  come  in, 
and  give  in  your  evidence  for  our  Lord  the  King  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Clerk  Come,  Mr  Know-all,  look  upon  the  prisoner  at  the 
W.     Do  you  know  him  1 

Know,  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  know  him. 

Clerk,  What  is  his  name  1 

Know.  His  name  is  Lustings :  he  was  the  son  of  one  Beastly, 
and  his  mother  bare  him  in  Flesh  Street ;  she  was  one  Evil- 
ooncupiscence's  daughter.     I  knew  all  the  generation  of  them. 

Clerk,  Well  said.  You  have  here  heard  his  indictment,  what 
ay  you  to  it.  Is  he  guilty  of  the  things  charged  agamst  him,  or 
not? 

Knew,  My  Lord,  he  has,  as  he  saith,  been  a  great  man  in- 
deed; and  greater  in  wickedness  than  by  pedigree,  more  than 
a  thousandfold. 

Clerk,  But  what  do  you  know  of  his  particular  actions,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  his  indictment. 

Know.  I  know  him  to  be  a  swearer,  a  liar,  a  Sabbath- 
breaker  j  I  know  him  to  be  a  fornicator  and  an  imclean  person; 
I  know  him  to  be  guilty  of  abimdance  of  evils.  He  has  been 
to  my  knowledge  a  very  filthy  man. 

Clerk,  But  where  did  he  use  to  commit  his  wickednesses?  in 
some  private  comers,  or  more  open  and  shamelessly] 

Know,  All  the  town  over,  my  Lord. 

Clerk  Come,  Mr  Tell-true,  what  have  you  to  say  for  our 
Lord  the  King  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar? 

Tell,  My  Lord,  all  that  the  first  witness  has  said  I  know 
to  be  true,  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

Clerk  Mr  Lustings,  do  you  hear  what  these  gentlemen  say? 

Litst,  I  was  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  happiest  life  that  a 
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man  could  live  on  earth,  was  to  keep  himself  back  fixmrnotimg 
that  he  desired  in  the  world;  nor  haye  I  been  fidae  at  anytime 
to  this  opinion  of  mine,  but  have  lived  in  the  l<rro  <rf  mj  no- 
tions all  my  days.  Nor  was  I  ever  so  choiiiah,  having  feond 
such  sweetness  in  them  myself  as  to  keep  the  oominfflwiriMM 
of  them  from  others. 

Cimrt,  Then  said  the  Court,  There  hath  proceeded  enn^ 
from  his  own  mouth  to  lay  him  open  to  condemnation;  triuR' 
fore  set  him  by,  jailer,  and  set  Mr  Incredulity  to  the  bar. 

Incredulity  set  to  the  bar. 

Clerk,  Mr  Incredulity,  thou  art  here  indicted  by  the  ume 
of  Incredulity  (an  intruder  upon  the  town  of  Mansool]^  fiv 
that  thou  hast  feloniously  and  wickedly,  and  tiiat  when  tfaou 
wert  an  officer  in  the  town  of  Mansoul,  made  head  againat  the 
captains  of  the  great  King  Shaddai,  when  they  came  and  de- 
manded possession  of  Mansoul;  yea,  thou  didst  bid  defiance  to 
the  name,  forces,  and  cause  of  the  King;  and  didst  also,  as  did 
Diabolus  thy  captain,  stir  up  and  encourage  the  town  of  Man* 
soul  to  make  head  against,  and  resist  the  said  foroe  of  the 
King.  What  sayest  thou  to  this  indictment;  art  thou  gniltj 
of  it,  or  not? 

Then  said  Incredulity,  I  know  not  ShaddaL  I  love  my  old 
prince.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  be  true  to  my  trust,  and  to 
do  what  I  could  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Manaod 
to  do  their  utmost  to  resist  strangers  and  foreigners,  and  with 
might  to  fight  against  them.  Nor  have  I,  nor  shall  I  change 
my  opinion,  for  fear  of  trouble,  though  you  at  present  are  poi- 
sessed  of  place  and  power. 

CouH,  Then  said  the  Court,  The  man,  as  you  see,  is  inco^ 
rigible.  He  is  for  maintaining  his  villanies  by  stoutness  i 
words,  and  his  rebellion  with  impudent  confidence ;  and  there- 
fore set  him  by,  jailer,  and  set  Mr  Forget-good  to  the  bar. 
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le  song  of  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the  '^  Valley  of  Humiliar 
*  has  fixed  itself  in  almost  every  memory;  bnt,  with  this 
tion,  there  is  little  of  Banyan's  poetry  which  is  equal  to 
ose.  But  in  his  "  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  there  are 
little  compositions  which,  amidst  all  their  homeliness, 
irious  as  examples  of  a  literature  in  which  our  English 
age  is  not  abundant.] 

tfipon  a  inning  l^oat 

Thy  price  one  penny  is  in  tune  of  plenty, 
In  fiimine  doubled  'tis  from  one  to  twenty; 
Yea,  no  man  knows  what  price  on  thee  to  set 
When  there  is  bnt  one  penny  loaf  to  get. 

COMPARISON. 

This  loaf's  an  emblem  of  the  Word  of  God: 
A  thing  of  low  esteem  before  the  rod 
Of  famine  smites  the  soul  with  fear  of  death ; 
Bat  then  it  is  our  all,  our  life,  our  breath. 

®f  ff^t  330S  anti  ISutterflg* 

Behold,  how  eager  this  our  little  boy 

Is  for  this  butterfly,  as  if  all  joy. 

All  profits,  honoon,  yta,  and  lasting  pleasures 

Were  wrapt  up  in  her»  or  the  richest  treanireBy 

*  "  He  that  is  down,  naeds  fear  no  &U ; 
He  that  is  low,  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide. 

"  I  am  content  with  what  I  have, 
Little  be  it  or  much ; 
And,  Lord,  contentment  still  I  crave. 
Because  thou  sayest  such. 

"  Fulness  a  burden  is  to  such 
That  go  on  pilgrimage ; 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  much, 
Is  best  from  age  to  age." 
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Foond  in  her,  would  be  bundled  np  together; 
When  all  her  all  is  lighter  than  a  feather. 
He  halloos,  mns,  and  cries  out,  Here,  bojs,  here! 
Nor  doth  he  brambles  or  the  nettles  fear ; 
He  stumbles  at  the  mole-hills,  up  he  gets 
And  runs  again,  as  one  bereft  of  wits ; 
And  all  this  labour,  and  this  large  outcry, 
Is  only  for  a  silly  butterfly. 

COMPARISON. 

This  little  boy  an  emblem  is  of  those 
Whose  hearts  are  wholly  at  the  world's  dispose. 
^  The  butterfly  doth  represent  to  me 

The  world^s  best  things,  at  best  but  fading  be ; 
All  are  but  painted  nothings  and  false  joys, 
Like  this  poor  butterfly  to  these  our  boys. 
His  running  through  nettles,  thorns,  and  briers 
To  gratify  his  boybh  fond  desires ; 
His  tumbling  over  mole-hills  to  attain 
His  end,  namely,  his  butterfly  to  gain ; 
Doth  plainly  shew  what  hazards  some  men  rim 
To  get  what  will  be  lost  as  soon  as  won. 
Men  seem  in  choice  than  children  far  more  wise. 
Because  they  run  not  after  butterflies ; 
When  yet,  alas !  for  what  are  empty  toys 
They  follow,  children-like,  the  beardless  bo^-s. 

The  frog  by  nature  is  both  damp  and  cold, 
Her  mouth  is  large,  her  belly  much  will  hold ; 
She  sits  somewhat  ascending,  loves  to  be 
Croaking  in  gardens,  though  unpleasantly. 

COMPARISON. 

The  hypocrite  is  like  unto  this  frog, 

As  like  as  is  the  puppy  to  the  dog. 

He  is  of  natiu'e  cold,  his  mouth  is  wide 

To  prate,  and  at  tmc  goodness  to  deride. 

He  mounts  his  head  as  if  he  was  above 

The  world,  when  yet  His  that  which  has  his  love; 

And  though  he  seeks  in  churches  for  to  croak, 

He  neither  lovcth  Jesus  nor  His  yoke. 


JOHN  FLAVEL. 

^UsiKO  the  Plague  of  London,  in  1665,  a  few  Christian  friends 
ere  met  for  prayer  in  a  private  house  in  Covent  Garden ; 
H,  as  it  was  an  unlawful  assembly,  the  soldiers  broke  in 
ith  drawn  swords  and  arrested  the  worshippers.  They  were 
vnmitted  to  Newgate  prison,  where  the  pestilence  was  raging^ 
id  an  old  minister  from  the  country,  Mr  Richard  Flavel,  and 
8  wife,  caught  the  infection,  and  were  released  only  to  die. 
Their  eldest  son  was  also  at  this  time  a  minister.  He  had 
«n  bom  in  a  pleasant  parsonage  in  Worcestershire,  and  on 
e  soft  summer  evenings,  whilst  he  lay  a  babe  in  the  cradle, 
nightingale  kept  up  such  a  constant  serenade  at  the  chamber 
indow  as  filled  the  young  mother  with  all  sorts  of  happy 
ognostica  Poor  lady !  she  little  dreamed  that  she  and  her 
usband  were  to  exchange  the  orchard  and  rose>trees  of 
roomsgrove  for  a  filthy  and  pestilent  prison ;  but  although 
eir  first-born  did  not  turn  out  a  musician  or  a  poet,  he  was 
edned  to  a  nobler  vocation.  As  a  minister  and  author,  he 
insmitted  the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel  through  the  dark 
igns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Second;  and  of  all  who  sang 
iigs  in  that  night,  few  found  listeners  so  eager  and  grateful 

John  FlaveL 

In  1656,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
le  people  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devon,  chose  him  as  their  minis- 
r.  Going  amongst  them  on  their  own  invitation,  and  in 
I  the  freshness  of  his  affections,  he  and  the  inhabitants  be- 
ane  ardently  attached  to  one  another.  With  his  fund  of 
Hking  incidents^  with  his  faculty  of  happy  illustration,  with 

temperament  in  which  cheerfulness  and  solemnity  were  re- 
arkably  blended,  and  with  a  style  of  address  in  which 
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friendly  encouragement  alternated  with  grave  remonstrance 
and  melting  pathos,  except  among  the  veriest  reprobates  his 
ministry  was  boundlessly  popular ;  and  when  he  went  from 
home,  his  plahi  and  arresting  discourses  were  so  often  the 
means  of  awakening  or  converting  careless  hearers,  that  he 
was  induced  to  extend  his  labours  feur  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  large  parish. 

The  period,  however,  was  brief  during  which  he  wis  aUoftd 
to  ply  such  a  freo  and  unfettered  ministry.  Ejjected  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  for  some  time  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
together  and  instruct  the  members  of  his  flock ;  bnt  spies 
and  penal  laws  made  their  meetings  difficult  and  dangerooi 
At  last  the  Oxford  Act  was  promulgated,  and  according  to  its 
terms  Mr  Flavel  could  no  longer  reside  in  Dartaioatk  Os 
the  day  of  his  departure,  the  inhabitants  accompaniad  him  as 
far  as  the  churchyard  of  Townstall,  where,  amidst  prayen  ud 
tears,  they  parted.  Nevertheless,  his  heart  was  still  witii  bis 
beloved  people.  He  took  up  his  abode  as  near  them  ai  tie 
letter  of  the  law  allowed  ;  and,  sometimes  in  Dartmouth  Haelt 
sometimes  in  a  quiet  apartment  in  a  neighbouring  villagi)  ud 
sometimes  in  a  wood  or  other  sheltered  spot  in  the  open  tir> 
he  contrived  to  meet  a  detachment  of  them  almost  eveiy  Sab- 
bath-day. 

At  last  King  James's  Indulgence  permitted  ths  open  refomp- 
tion  of  his  ministry.  A  conmiodious  meeting-house  wm  bdlt» 
and  there,  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  he  oontiniied 
to  warn,  exhort,  and  comfort  all  who  came,  with  a  fervoor  of 
which  the  tradition  has  not  yet  died  out  in  Devon.  His 
prayers  were  wondeif uL  Much  of  his  retirement  was  spent  ii 
devotional  exercises;  and  in  the  great  congr^jation  hs  ifW 
sometimes  seized  with  such  agonies  of  earnestness,  or  caniid 
away  in  such  a  rapture  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  thai  H 
seemed  as  if  the  tabernacle  of  clay  must  perish  amidst  tb* 
excessive  emotion.     At  last,  towards  the  end  of  June  iMIt 
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lie  presided  at  a  meetiiig  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of 
Devoiiflliire.  The  object  was  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Prea- 
hytexiaiis  and  Independents.  The  preliminaiy  resolutions 
piised  unanimously,  and  "  Mr  Flavel  closed  the  work  of  the 
day  with  prayer  and  praise,  in  which  his  spirit  was  carried 
out  with  wonderful  enlargement  and  affection."  On  the  26th, 
he  wrote  to  a  London  minister  an  account  of  this  auspicious 
maetiiig,  and  appeared  remarkably  cheerful  and  happy.  But 
that  evening,  towards  the  close  of  supper,  one  of  his  hands 
graw  numb,  so  that  he  could  not  raise  it  to  his  head.  This 
alannad  his  wife  and  Mends,  and  whilst  they  were  chafing  and 
tuyiiig  to  reanimate  the  torpid  limb,  the  palsy  crept  down  the 
iriiole  of  tiut  side.  They  carried  him  up-stairs,  and  as  they 
WMii,  he  said,  ''  It  is  the  last  time ;  but  I  know  that  it  will  be 
wdl  with  me."  They  laid  him  on  the  bed,  and  he  soon  ex- 
plied,  without  a  movement  or  a  groan. 

No  period  of  English  histoiy  has  been  so  fruitful  in  religious 
litenture  as  the  half-century  between  the  commencement  of 
the  Failiamentaiy  War  and  the  glorious  Revolution;  or,  we 
aughl  say,  the  period  included  in  the  publishing  career  of 
Baehard  Baxter.  But  amidst  that  enormous  authorship  there 
are  few  books  which  retain  so  much  attraction  for  modem 
nadsrs  as  some  of  FlaveFs  practical  treatises;  such  as  ''The 
Mjitsffy  of  Providence,"  "  A  Token  for  Mourners,"  "  A  Saint 
rsdeedy**  and  the  two  volumes  on  ''  Husbandry"  and  Naviga- 
tion Spiritualised."  For  their  enduring  popularity  they  are, 
BO  doubt,  in  some  degree  indebted  to  their  kind,  affable,  and 
eanieat  tone;  but  still  more,  we  presume,  is  due  to  the  skill 
tfid  felicity  with  which  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are 
expounded.  With  a  view  to  be  useful,  the  writer*s  great  anxiety 
WM  to  be  understood,  and  he  sought  out  the  words  and  the 
modes  of  fspresentation  which  might  suit  the  sailors  of  Dart- 
aoBth  and  Flyttouth,  and  thd  farmers  of  Devon  and  Dorset. 
His  books  abound  in  anecdote,  and  they  are  rich  in  those 
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homely  metaphors  and  iugenious  compariBons  which  are  an 
effective  ingredient  in  popular  oratory.  Above  all,  they  com- 
mand the  rcader*s  attention,  by  the  importance  of  the  themes 
which  they  handle ;  they  secure  his  confidence,  by  their  im- 
affected  seriousness  and  deep  sincerity;  and  they  win  his  heart, 
by  the  evangelical  warmth  and  personal  kindness  with  which 
they  are  all  aglow. 

Mr  Flavel  had  a  happiness  hx  beyond  all  literary  renown. 
His  books  were  useful.  One  day,  when  in  London,  his  pob- 
Usher,  Mr  Boulter,  told  him  the  following  incident : — ^Thee 
came  into  the  shop  **  a  sparkish  gentleman,"  inquinog  ^ 
play  books.  Mr  Boulter  did  not  keep  such  books,  but  shewed 
him  Mr  Flavel's  treatise  **  On  Keeping  the  Heart,*"  tad 
begged  him  to  read  it,  .is  it  would  do  him  more  good  than » 
comedy.  The  gentleman  read  the  title,  and  glanced  into  ft 
few  pages  here  and  there,  and,  in  terms  sufficiently  profiute, 
exclaimed  at  the  fanatic  who  could  make  such  a  book.  How- 
ever, he  bought  it,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  I  don't  mean  to 
read  it."  "  And  what,  then,  will  you  do  with  it?"  asked  Mr 
Boulter.  **  I  shall  tear  it,  and  bum  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
devil."  "  Then,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  you  shall  not  hate 
it."  The  upshot  was  that  he  promised  to  read  it — ^Mr  Boulter 
promising,  that  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  should  receive  back  his 
money.  About  a  month  after,  the  gentleman  returned,  although 
by  no  means  so  gaily  attired  as  on  his  former  visit  AddnB- 
ing  Mr  Boulter,  he  said — "  Sir,  I  most  heartily  thank  you  fat 
putting  this  book  into  my  hands,  and  I  bless  Qod  that  moved 
you  to  do  it :  it  has  saved  my  soul."  At  the  same  time,  hi 
bought  a  hundred  copies  of  the  publication  to  which  he  waa  ao 
much  indebted,  in  order  to  distribute  to  the  poor. 

Our  first  extracts  are  from  the  work  entitled,  "  Divine  Coo- 
duct  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Providence."  Its  lessons  are  ytlf 
happily  enforced  by  the  selection  of  striking  incidents  fion 
history  sacred  and  profane. 
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We  find  a  moltitade  of  providences  so  timed  to  a  minute, 
thftty  had  thej  fidlen  out  ever  so  little  sooner  or  later,  they 
bad  signified  bat  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  now  do. 
Osrtainly  it  cannot  be  casualty,  but  counsel,  that  so  exactly 
nieks  the  opportunity.     Contingencies  keep  no  rules. 

How  remarkable  to  this  purpose  was  the  tidings  brought  to 
Saul,  that  the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  land,  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  grasp  the  prey(l  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  The  angel  calls  to 
Abfaham,  and  shews  him  another  sacrifice,  just  when  his  hand 
vaa  giving  the  fiital  stroke  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  10,  11).  A 
veil  of  water  ia  discovered  to  Hagar  just  when  she  had  left 
tlie  ddld  aa  not  able  to  see  its  death  (Gca  zxL  16-19).  Hab- 
diakah  meets  with  a  blasting  providence,  hears  a  nimour  that 
fiufltrated  his  design,  just  when  ready  to  give  the  shock  against 
Joruaalem  (Isaiah  zzxvii  7,  8).  Bo  when  Haman's  plot  against 
tiia  Jews  was  ripe,  and  all  things  ready  for  execution,  ''  On 
that  night  could  not  the  king  sleep"  (Esther  vL  1).  When  the 
honis  are  ready  to  gore  Jndah,  inmiediately  carpenters  are  pre- 
pared to  finay  them  away  (ZecL  L  18-21).  How  remarkable 
was  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  by  a  shoal  of  fish  that  came  into 
tiM  haiboor  when  they  were  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  such 
aa  they  never  observed  either  before  or  after  that  time.  Mr 
Dodd  could  not  go  to  bed  one  night,  but  feels  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  visit  (though  unseasonably)  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
and  just  as  he  came  he  meets  him  at  his  door,  with  a  halter  in 
Us  pockety  jnst  going  to  hang  himself.  Dr  Tate  and  his  wife, 
m  QkB  Irish  Rebellion,  flying  through  the  woods  with  a  suck- 
ing child,  which  was  just  ready  to  expire;  the  mother,  going 
to  rest  it  upon  a  rock,  puts  her  hand  upon  a  bottle  of  wann 
milk;  by  which  it  was  preserved.  A  good  woman,  from  whose 
month  I  received  it,  being  driven  to  a  great  extremity,  all 
supplies  fidling,  was  exceedingly  plifflged  into  unbelieving 
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doubts  and  fears,  not  seeing  whence  supplies  should  come; 
when,  lo !  in  the  nick  of  time,  turning  some  things  in  a  chest, 
she  unexpectedly  lights  upon  a  piece  of  gold,  which  sq^lied 
her  present  wants,  till  Gknl  opened  another  door  of  supply.  U 
these  things  fall  out  casually,  how  is  it  that  they  obs^re  ^ 
very  juncture  of  time  so  exactly?  This  is  become  proTcriW 
in  Scripture.  "  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seea" 
(Gen.  xxii.  14). 

IStnltkelg  Snjstrumento. 

Li  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  Christ  did  not  choose 
eloquent  orators,  or  men  of  authority  in  the  courts  of  kings  and 
emperors,  but  twelve  poor  mechanics  and  fishermen ;  and  these 
not  sent  together  in  a  troop,  but  some  to  take  one  conntiy  t« 
conquer  it,  and  some  another ;  the  most  ridiculous  coone,  in 
appearance,  for  such  a  design  as  could  be  imagined ;  and  yet, 
in  how  short  a  time  was  the  gospel  spread,  and  churches  planted 
by  them  in  the  several  kingdoms   of  the  world !    Thw  the 
Psalmist  foresaw  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  he  said,  **Ont 
of  the   mouth   of  babes  and  sucklings   hast  thou  ordained 
strength,  that  thou  miglitest  still  the  enemy  and  the  aYcnger " 
(Ps.  viii.  2).     At  the  soimd  of  rams'  horns  Jericho  is  deliwred 
into  the  hands  of  Israel  (Josh.  vi.  20).    By  three  hundred  men, 
with  their  pitchers  and  lamps,  the  huge  host  of  Midian  is  dis- 
comfited (Judges  vil  19).    The  Protestants,  besi^ed  at  Beaeff, 
in  France,  are  delivered  by  a  drunken  drummer,  who,  going  to 
his  quarters  at  midnight,  rang  the  alarm  bell  of  the  town,  not 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  just  then  were  their  enemies  makiBK 
their  assault.     And,  as  weak  and  improbable  means  have  been 
blessed  with  success  to  the  Church  in  general,  so,  to  the  prt- 
servation  of  its  particular  members  also.    A  spider,  by  weating 
her  web  over  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  shall  hide  a  servant  of 
Christ  (Du  Moulin)  from  his  enemies,  who  took  refuge  there  in 
that  bloody  Parisian  massacre.     A  hen  shall  8U9tain  another 
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UkBj  days  at  the  same  time,  by  lodging  her  ^g  every  day  at 
be  flame  pkce  where  he  had  hid  himself  from  the  cut-throats. 
Smnples  might  be  easUy  multiplied  in  the  case;  but  the  truth 
I  too  plain  and  obyious  to  the  observation  of  all  ages  to  need 
ban.  And  can  we  but  acknowledge  a  divine  and  special  Provi- 
(Bee  overruling  all  these  matters,  when  we  see  the  most  apt  and 
oteotmeana  for  the  Church*s  ruin  frustrated,  and  the  most  silly 
Bdoontemptible  means  succeeded  and  prospered  for  its  good? 

Pto&tlience  in  Coninetston. 

Now,  there  are  divers  things  in  those  providences,  which  are 
ernnt  about  this  work,  and  exceedingly  sweet  and  taking ; 

The  wonderful  strangeness  and  unaccountableucss  of  this 
wkof  Providence  in  casting  us  into  the  way,  and  ordering 
le  occasions,  yea,  the  minutest  circumstances  about  this  work, 
bus  you  find  in  Acts  viil  26-30.  The  eunuch,  at  that  very 
ifltuit  when  he  was  reading  the  prophet  Isaiah,  hath  an  intcr- 
reter,  one  among  a  thousand,  that  joins  Im  chariot  just  as  his 
ind  was,  by  a  fit  occasion,  prepared  to  receive  the  first  light 
'  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

So  for  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  it  is  observed  (John 
.  i)  Christ  must  needs  go  that  way,  because  it  lay  just  in  the 
id  betwixt  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  at  the  sixth  hour,  i,  e. 
^  noon.  He  rests  Himself  upon  Jacob*s  well,  stUl  seeming  to 
ve  no  other  design  but  His  own  refreshment,  by  sitting  and 
iJdng  there ;  but,  oh !  what  a  train  of  blessed  providences 
low  this,  which  seemed  but  an  accidental  thing !  First,  the 
man  of  Samaria,  and  then  many  more  in  that  city,  are 
»aght  to  believe  in  Christ,  as  you  find  in  ver.  29  and  41. 
[t  is  noted  by  Melchior  Adams,  in  the  life  of  Junius,  how 
y  an  Atheist  he  grew  in  his  younger  years ;  but,  in  order  to 
conversion  to  God,  a  wonderful  preservation  of  his  life,  in 
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a  public  tamult  at  Lyons,  in  France,  mart  fint  main  mj, 
which  forces  from  him  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deitj:  tim 
his  f&ther  sends  for  him  home,  and  with  much  gitliM 
persuades  him  to  read  the  Sciiptores ;  he  li^ts  upon  the  111 
of  John,  and  with  it  he  sensibly  feela  a  divine,  sapematttil 
majesty  and  power  seizing  his  soul,  which  brought  him  OYir  k]f 
a  complete  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ  Thus,  as  the  woaa 
of  Tekoa  told  David,  "  doth  Qod  devise  means  to  bring  bidk 
His  banished." 

Lavater  tells  us,  that  many  Spanish  soldiers,  going  into  the 
wars  of  Germany,  were  there  converted  to  Christ,  by  falling  into 
the  cities  and  towns  where  godly  ministers  and  dnistianswere. 

Mr  Eobert  Bolton,  though  an  excellent  scholar,  yet  in  Irif 
younger  years  was  a  very  irreligious  person,  and  a  jeeiw  d 
holy  men ;  but,  being  cast  into  the  company  of  the  godly  Mr 
Peacock,  was  by  him  brought  to  repentance,  and  proned  • 
famous  instrument  in  the  Church  of  Christ 

A  scrap  of  paper  accidentally  coming  to  view  hath  beco 
used  as  an  occasion  of  conversion.  TMs  was  the  case  of  a 
minister  of  Wales,  who  had  two  livings,  but  took  little  can  of 
either.  He  being  at  a  fair,  bought  something  at  a  pedlii'i 
standing,  and  rent  off  a  leaf  of  Mr  Perkin's  catechism  to  mp 
it  in,  and  reading  a  line  or  two  in  it,  God  sent  it  home  so  as  it 
did  the  work. 

The  marriage  of  a  godly  man  into  a  carnal  family,  haft  baa 
ordered  by  Providence  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  miaj 
therein.  Thus  we  read,  in  the  life  of  that  renowned  £d|^ 
worthy,  Mr  John  Bruen,  that,  in  his  second  match,  it  iw* 
agreed  that  he  should  have  one  yeai^s  diet  in  his  motheris- 
law's  house :  during  his  abode  there  that  year  (saith  Mr  Chrt^ 
the  Lord  was  pleased,  by  his  means,  graciously  to  work  npon 
her  soul,  as  also  upon  his  wife's  sister,  and  half-sister,  th«r 
brothers,  Mr  William  and  Mr  Thomas  Fox,  with  one  or  two  rf 
the  servants  in  that  family. 
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The  reading  of  a  gocnl  book  bath  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing others  to  Christ.  And  thus  we  find  many  of  the  German 
iifines  converted  by  reading  Luther^s  books :  yea^  and  what 
a  more  strange,  Mr  Sleiden,  in  his  Commentaiy,  tells  us,  that 
iTogerias,  though  he  were  present  an  eye  and  ear-witness  to 
Sist  doleful  case  of  Spir^^  which  one  would  think  should  move 
I  flioiie,  yet  still  continued  so  firm  to  the  Pope's  interest,  that 
lAen  he  fell  into  some  suspicion  among  the  cardinals,  he 
molved  to  purge  himself  by  writing  a  book  against  the  Qer- 
ouui  Apostates ;  but,  whilst  he  read  the  Protestant  books,  out 
of  no  other  design  but  to  confute  them,  whilst  he  is  weighing 
^  aiguments,  is  himself  convinced,  and  brought  to  Christ. 
He^  finding  himself  thus  overcome  by  the  truth,  imparts  his 
MxiTiction  to  his  brother,  a  zealous  Papist  also ;  this  brother 
iqibres  the  misery  of  his  case,  and  seeks  to  reclaim  him ;  but 
Teigerios,  entreating  him  to  weigh  well  the  Protestant  argu- 
fooita,  also  yields;  and  so  both  immediately  betook  them- 
sdves  to  preach  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God  through 
Oe  blood  of  Christ 

Tea,  not  only  the  reading  of  a  book,  or  hearing  of  a  minis- 
^,  bat  (which  is  most  remarkable)  the  very  mistake  or  for- 
Betfolness  of  a  minister  hath  been  improved  by  Providence  for 
ttis  end  and  purpose.  Augustine,  once  preaching  to  his  con- 
Potion,  forgot  the  argument  which  he  first  proposed,  and 
Hi  upon  the  errors  of  the  Manichees,  beside  his  first  inten- 
tion; by  which  discourse,  he  converted  one  Firmus,  his 
^Qditor^  who  fell  down  at  his  feet  weeping,  and  confessing  he 
^  lived  a  Manichee  many  years.  Another  I  knew,  who, 
{oiog  to  preach,  took  up  another  Bible  than  that  he  designed, 
^  which,  not  only  missing  his  notes,  but  the  chapter  also  in 
rluch  his  text  lay,  was  put  to  some  loss  thereby ;  but,  after  a 
bout  pause,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  any  other  scripture  that 
ti^t  be  presented  to  him,  and,  accordingly,  read  the  text, 
The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise"  (2  Pet.  iii  9); 
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aud  though  he  had  nothing  prepared,  yet  the  Loid  helped  bim 
to  speak  both  methodically  and  pertinently  firom  it ;  by  wM 
discourse  a  gracious  change  was  wrought  upon  one  in  tlM  Mfr 
gregation,  who  hath  since  given  good  evidence  of  a  aoud 
conversion,  and  acknowledged  this  sermon  to  be  the  fint  lod 
only  means  thereof. 

The  accompanying  of  others,  in  a  neighbonrlyi  dTil  vsSki 
hath  been  overruled  to  the  same  end.  Thus  many  of  tb 
Jews  accompanied  Mary  into  Bethany,  designing  onlj  U 
manifest  their  civil  respect ;  but  there  they  met  Chmt,  MW 
the  things  which  He  did,  and  believed  on  Him  (John  zL  4J)i 

Mr  Firmin,  in  his  "  Beal  Christian,"  tells  us  of  one  who  Itfd 
lived  many  years  in  a  town  where  Christ  had  been  as  dedy 
and  as  long  preached  as  in  any  town  in  England.  This  omOy 
when  he  was  about  seventy-six  years  of  age,  went  to  vuit  ft 
sick  neighbour.  ^^  A  Christian  friend  of  mine,"  saith  the  aatlior, 
''came  to  see  him  also ;  and  finding  this  old  man  theie,  wka 
he  judged  to  be  one  that  lived  upon  Mb  own  stock,  civility, 
good  works,  <fcc.,  he  purposely  fell  into  that  discourse,  to  ih«t 
how  many  persons  lived  upon  their  duties,  but  never  came  to 
Christ  The  old  man,  sitting  by  the  bed-side,  heard  him,  and 
God  was  pleased  to  convince  him,  that  he  was  such  a  penoo, 
who  had  lived  upon  himself,  without  Christ,  to  that  day;  od 
would  say  afterwards.  Had  I  died  before  threescore  and  dzteeiH 
I  had  perished,  for  I  knew  not  Christ." 

The  committmg  of  a  godly  man  to  prison  hath  been  thi 
method  of  Providence  to  save  the  soul  of  a  poor  keeper.  80 
Paul  (Acts  xvL  27)  was  made  a  prisoner,  to  make  his  keepff 
a  spiritual  freeman.  The  like  success  had  Dr  Barnes,  in  QoMi 
Mary's  days,  who  afterwards  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sapper  ii 
prison  with  his  converted  keeper. 

The  scattering  of  ministers  and  Christians,  by  penecittiia« 
from  cities  and  towns,  into  the  ignorant  and  barbaions  piltl 
of  the  coimtiy,  hath  been  the  way  of  Providenee  to  find  oft 
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nd  Mug  home  some  lost  sheep  to  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  vili. 
1«4).  The  like  signal  event  hath  since  followed  upon  the  like 
scattering  of  godly  ministers,  whereof  arc  many  pregnant  in- 
itecei  at  this  day. 

A  servant  running  away  from  his  master,  likely  upon  no 
liher  design  but  to  live  an  idle  life,  yet  falling  into  such 
plaees  and  companies  as  Providence  ordered  in  a  design  to  him 
mknown,  hath  thereby  been  brought  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ. 
Hiis  was  the  very  case  of  Onesimus,  who  ran  away  from  his 
auuler  Philemon,  to  Rome,  where,  by  a  strange  providence, 
[XMuiUy  a  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  prisoners,  he  there  falls 
into  Paul's  hands,  who  begat  him  to  Christ  in  his  bonds 
IFhilemon  ver.  10-16). 

Going  to  hear  a  sermon  in  jett  hath  proved  some  men's 
Nmveraion  in  earnest.  The  above-named  Mr  Firmin,  in  the 
(bri-eited  book,  tells  us  of  a  notorious  drunkard,  whom  the 
InmkardB  called  "  Father,"  that  one  day  would  needs  go  to  hear 
whtA  Wilson  said,  out  of  no  other  design,  it  seems,  but  to  scoff 
ll  that  holy  man :  but,  in  the  prayer  before  sermon,  his  heart 
began  to  thaw,  and  when  he  read  his  taxi,  which  was,  "  Sin  no 
nors,  lert  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee"  (John  v.  14),  he  could 
aot  eontain;  and  in  that  sermon  the  Lord  changed  his  heart, 
ftoogh  formerly  so  bitter  an  enemy,  that  the  minister  on  lec- 
ture-days was  afraid  to  go  to  church  before  his  shop  door. 
''Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways :  but  how  small  a  portion 
b  known  of  Him!" 

The  dropping  of  some  grave  and  weighty  word,  accidentally, 
in  the  presence  of  vain  carnal  persons — ^the  death  of  a  husband, 
irife,  or  child-— A  fit  of  sickness,  with  a  thousand  other  such-like 
Meanons— jiave  been  thus  improved  by  Providence  to  the  con* 
ranUm  of  souls. 

And  no  less  remarkable  and  wonderf^il  are  the  designs  of 
Plpovidence,  in  ordering  the  removes,  and  governing  the  motions 
t  mfnisten  tnm  place  to  place,  in  order  to  the  conversion  of 
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souls.  Thus,  oftentimes,  it  carries  them  to  places  where  tbey 
intended  not  to  go;  God  having,  unknown  to  them,  some  deci 
vessels  there,  who  must  be  caUed  by  the  gospel 

Thus  Paul  and  Timothy,  a  sweet  and  lovely  pair,  when  ^ 
were  travelling  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia»  were  forind  to 
preach  the  Word  in  Asia,  to  which  probably  their  miads 
inclined  (Acts  zvi  6);  and  when  they  essayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not  (verse  7) :  but  a  min 
of  Macedonia — t*.  e,  an  angel  in  the  shape  or  habit  of  a  nun 
of  that  country — appeared  to  Paul  in  a  vision,  and  prayed  him, 
saying,  ^*  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us"  (verse  9); 
and  there  did  God  open  the  heart  of  Lydia. 

I  knew  a  pious  minister,  now  with  God,  who,  fedling  in  liis 
study  upon  a  very  rousing  subject,  intended  for  his  own  ooi- 
gregation,  was  strongly  moved,  when  he  had  finished  it»  to  go 
to  a  rude,  vile,  profisme  people,  about  five  miles  ofl^  and  M 
preach  it  to  them :  after  many  wrestlings  with  hima^  not 
being  willing  to  quench  any  motion  that  might  be  saj^Kned  to 
come  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  obeyed  and  went  to  thii 
people,  who  had  then  no  minister  of  their  own,  and  few  dm^ 
come  among  them ;  and  there  did  the  Lord,  beyond  all  expe^ 
tation,  open  a  door,  and  several  pro&ne  ones  received  Chiist  m 
that  place,  and  engaged  this  minister  to  a  weekly  lecture  a&KVg 
them,  in  which  many  souls  were  won  to  God. 

The  same  holy  man,  at  another  time,  being  upon  a  jonn^i 
passed  by  a  company  of  vain  persons,  who  were  wrestling  xofi^ 
a  green  near  the  road ;  and  just  as  he  came  against  the  piice» 
one  of  them  had  thrown  his  antagonist,  and  stood  toiompliinl 
in  his  strength  and  activity.  This  good  man  rode  up  to  thea» 
and  turning  lus  speech  to  this  person,  told  him,  ''Friend,  I ^ 
you  are  a  strong  man,  but  yet  let  not  the  strong  man  g)oi7^ 
his  strength :  you  must  know  that  you  are  not  to  wrestle  witk 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  qnritBw 
wickednesses:  how  sad  will  it  be  that  Satan  should  at  last  trip  vp 
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the  heels  of  your  hope^  and  give  you  an  eternal  overthrow  I** 
And  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  serious  discourse  upon 
this  subject  he  left  them,  and  went  on  his  journey ;  but  this 
disoomae  made  such  an  impression,  that  the  person  had  no  rest 
till  he  opened  his  trouble  to  a  godly  minister,  who,  wisely  fol- 
lowing the  work  upon  his  soul,  saw  at  last  the  blessed  issue 
thereof  in  the  gracious  change  of  the  person,  whereof  he 
afterwards  gave  the  minister  a  joyful  account.  Oh!  how 
unsearchable  are  the  methods  of  Providence  in  this  matter. 

Q^e  Huitttt  &a6eti. 

In  the  year  1673,  there  came  into  this  port  a  ship  of  Poole, 

in  her  return  from  Yiiginia;  in  which  ship  was  one  of  that 

pbce,  a  lusty  young  man,  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 

was  surgeon  in  the  ship.     This  person  in  the  voyage  fell  into 

a  deep  melancholy,  which  the  devil  greatly  improved  to  serve 

his  own  design  for  the  ruin  of  this  poor  man;  however,  it 

pleased  the  Lord  to  restrain  him  from  any  attempts  upon  his 

own  life,  until  he  arrived  here^     But  shortly  after  his  arrival, 

upon  the  Lord*s  day,  early  in  the  morning,  being  in  bed  with 

liis  brother,  lie  took  a  knife  prepared  for  that  purpose,  cut  his 

own  throat,  and  withal  leaped  out  of  the  bed :  and  though  the 

wound  was  deep  and  large,  yet  thinking  it  might  not  soon 

enough  despatch  his  wretched  life,  he  desperately  gave  himself 

•DOther  stab,  and  so  lay  wallowing  in  his  own  blood,  till  his 

Iroiher  awaking  made  a  cry  for  help :  hereupon  a  physician 

mod  a  surgeon  coming  in,  found  the  wound  in  his  throat 

mortal;  and  all  they  could  do  at  present  was  only  to  stitch  it, 

and  apply  a  plaster,  with  a  design  rather  to  enable  him  to 

mpeak  for  a  little  while,  than  with  any  expectation  of  cure; 

Ibr,  before  that^  he  breathed  through  the  woimd,  and  his  voice 

inarticulate. 

In  this  condition  I  found  him  that  morning;  and  appre- 

VOL.  n.  o 
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]icnding  him  to  be  within  a  few  minuteB  of  etenuty,  I 
laboured  to  work  upon  his  heart  the  sense  of  his  oonditioo, 
telling  him  I  had  but  little  time  to  do  anything  for  him,  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  let  me  know  what  his  own  i^^udm- 
sions  of  his  present  condition  were.  He  told  me  he  hqied  ii 
God  for  eternal  life.  I  replied,  that  I  foared  his  hopos  loi 
ungrounded,  for  that  the  Scripture  tells  us,  '^no  murderer  hiA 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him" — but  this  was  self-mmder,  thi 
grossest  of  all  murders;  and,  insisting  upon  the  aggnnftioi 
and  hcinousuess  of  the  fact,  I  perceived  his  vain  c(mfideuoe 
began  to  fall,  and  some  meltings  of  hei^t  appeared  in  hiffl. 
He  then  began  to  lament  his  sin  and  miseiy  with  many  tean, 
and  asked  mo  if  there  might  yet  be  hope  for  one  thstiud 
destroyed  himself,  and  shed  his  own  blood.  I  replied,  thi  ■■ 
indeed  is  great,  but  not  unpardonable;  and  if  the  Loidgti* 
him  repentance  unto  life,  and  futh  to  apply  to  Jesus  Ghiist^  it 
should  be  certainly  pardoned  to  him ;  and  finding  him  ns- 
acquainted  with  these  things,  I  opened  to  him  the  nature  ui 
necessity  of  faith  and  repentance,  which  he  greedily  sacked  is, 
and  with  great  vehemence  cri^  to  God  that  he  would  wk 
them  upon  his  soul,  and  entreated  me  also  to  pray  with  hi* 
and  for  him,  that  it  might  be  so.  I  prayed  with  him,  and  the 
Lord  thawed  hiA  heart  exceedingly  in  that  duty :  loth  he  in* 
to  part  with  me ;  but  the  duties  of  the  day  necessitating  me  ^ 
leave  him,  I  briefly  sununed  up  what  was  most  nec^ssaiy  is  vj 
parting  coimsel  to  him,  and  took  ray  leave,  nev«r  •xpeetlDg^ 
see  him  more  in  this  world.  But,  beyond  my  own  and  at 
men*s  expectations,  he  continued  all  that  day,  and  panted  nert 
ardently  after  Jesus  Chiist;  no  discourses  pleased  him  hilt 
Christ  and  fSuth;  and  in  this  frame  I  found  him  in  the  evciaa| 
He  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  me  again,  and  entreated  me  to  eoi* 
tinue  my  discourses  upon  these  subjects;  and,  after  all,  iM 
me — "Sir,  the  Lord  hath  given  me  repentance  for  this  ain;  J«j 
and  for  every  other  sin.     I  see  the  evil  of  sin  now,  m  m^  » 
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j^t  as  I  never  saw  it  before.  Oh !  I  loathe  myself;  I  am  a 
rile  creature  in  my  own  eyes;  I  do  also  believe;  ^Lord,  help 
Bj  unbelief.'  I  am  heartily  willing  to  take  Chrisf  upon  His 
nm  terms.  One  thing  only  troubles  me ;  I  doubt  this  bloody 
in  will  not  be  pardoned.  WUl  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  ''apply 
iw  blood  to  me,  that  have  shed  my  own  blood  ?  '*  I  told  him, 
Snist  shed  His  blood  even  for  them  that  i^ith  wicked  hands 
lad  shed  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  that  was  a  deeper  sin  than 
dl.  '*  Well,"  saith  he,  ''I  will  cast  myself  upon  Christ ;  let  Him 
b  by  me  what  He  wilL**  And  so  I  parted  with  him  that  night. 
Next  morning,  the  wounds  were  to  be  opened;  and  then^ 
In  opinion  of  the  surgeons  was,  he  would  immediately  expire. 
Baft  10  it  was,  that  both  the  deep  wounds  healed;  and  the 
mn  dangerous  wound  sin  had  made  upon  his  soul  was,  I 
knit,  effectually  healed  also.  I  spent  many  hours  with  him, 
m  that  sickness;  and,  after  his  return  home,  received  this 
aoeofont  finom  Mr  Samuel  Hardy,  a  minister  in  that  town,  part 
n^jMcof  I  shall  transcribe : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  was  much  troubled  at  the  sad  providence 

b  your  town,  but  did  much  rejoice  that  he  fell  into  such 

bods  for  his  body  and  soul.     You  have  taken  much  pains 

^Mi  him,  and,  I  hope,  to  good  purpose.     I  tliiuk,  if  ever  a 

(icit  and  thorough  work  were  done  in  such  a  way,  it  is  now ; 

M  if  never  the  like,  I  am  persuaded  now  it  is.     Never  grow 

VMRy  of  good  works.    One  such  instance  is,  mcthinks,  enough 

to  make  you  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  all  your  days,*'  &c. 

Oh,  how  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  leading 

Ml  to  Christ  1     Let  none  be  encouraged  by  this  to  sin,  that 

lAoe  may  abound.     These  are  rare  and  singular  instances  of 

Aa  mercy  of  Gkxi,  and  such  as  no  presumptuous  sinner  can 

ojMeft  to  find.    It  is  only  recited  here  to  the  honour  of  Provi* 

faies^  which  works  for  the  recovery  of  sinners  in  ways  that  we 

adtrttend  not.    Oh,  what  a  fetch  hath  Providence  beyond  our 

OMMntiacUngft ! 
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Eije  Uentce  ffilaM. 

Nor  can  we  here  forget  that  miraculous  work  of  ProvideDce, 
in  a  time  of  great  extremity,  which  was  wrought  for  that  good 
gentlewoman,  Mrs  Honeywood — and  is  somewhere  mentioned 
by  the  same  author  [Mr  Bolton] — ^who,  imder  a  deep  and  ad 
desertion,  refused  and  put  ofif  all  comfort,  seeming  to  deqwir 
utterly  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  A  worthy  mimster 
being  one  day  with  her,  and  reasoning  against  her  despente 
conclusions,  she  took  a  Venice  glass  from  the  table,  and  nid, 
''Sir,  I  am  as  sure  to  be  damned  as  this  glass  is  to  be  Ixoken," 
and  therewith  threw  it  forcibly  to  the  ground ;  but,  to  tlie 
astonishment  of  both,  the  glass  remained  whole  and  soiuxl: 
which  the  minister  taking  up  with  admiration,  rebuked  her 
presumption,  shewing  her  what  a  wonder  Proyidenoe  bid 
wrought  for  her  satisfaction,  and  it  greatly  altered  the  temper 
of  her  mind.  "  Oh,  how  unsearchable  are  His  ways !  and  HIb 
paths  past  finding  out !  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  wajs) 
but  how  small  a  portion  do  wo  know  of  Him  ! " 

Upon  ttjt  J^atbest  Reason. 

[Mr  Flavel's  immediate  charge  was  a  seafaring  populatioOi 
and  into  the  dangers  and  excitements  of  the  deep  he  entered 
with  something  of  a  sailor's  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  there  manj 
books  so  well  adapted  for  Sunday  reading  on  ship-board  as  btf 
"  New  Compass  for  Seamen ;  or.  Navigation  Spiritualised,* 
with  the  appended  discourses.  He  confesses  that  he  was  moit 
at  home  afloat  than  in  the  fields ;  but,  in  order  to  extend  bis 
usefulness,  he  took  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  agricol- 
tural  processes,  and  has  embodied  the  result  in  ''  Husbandry 
Spiritualised;  or,  The  Heavenly  Use  of  Earthly  Things^' 
And  a  wonderfully  successful  and  charming  book  he  has  made 
it.     Like  Flavel,  our  late  dear,  and  ever-memorable  fii^n^ 
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I'dMyne,  was  fond  of  *'  similitudes,*'  and  in  the  first  of  the 
allowing  extracts  we  are  reminded  of  that  "  master  of  assem- 
lies**  who,  as  nails  to  fasten  the  truths  of  Gkxi,  used  so  dex^ 
voosly  the  erery-day  employments  of  his  hearers. 

"We  hope  tiut  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  subjoined 
iodibiiions.  It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  them  with 
imikr  effusions  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Hall  and  the  Eev. 
Bines  Hervey.  Not  so  terse  and  trim — perhaps  we  might  even 
qr,  not  so  starched  and  stiff— as  the  former,  they  are  not  so 
Otgeoua  and  flowing  as  the  latter ;  but  with  their  simple  Ian- 
Qage,  and  natural  reflections,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  them 
»  dther.] 

Corn  fully  ripe  is  reaped,  and  gatherM  iu ; 
So  must  yoorselyes,  when  ripe  in  grace  or  sui. 

OBSBRVATIOlf. 

"When  the  fields  are  white  to  harvest,  then  husbandmen 
ilk  through  them,  rub  the  ears,  and,  finding  the  grain  fall 
^  solid,  they  presently  prepare  their  scythes  and  sickles,  send 
>r  their  harvest-men,  who  quickly  reap  and  mow  them  down ; 
*rf  after  these  follow  the  binders,  who  stitch  it  up ;  from  the 
l^d  where  it  grew  it 's  carried  to  the  bam,  where  it  is  thrashed 
J'ttt;  the  good  grain  gathered  into  an  heap,  the  chaff  separated 
Uid  burnt,  or  thrown  to  the  dunghill.  How  bare  and  naked 
lo  the  fields  look  after  harvest,  which  before  were  pleasant  to 
^hold !  When  the  harvest-men  enter  into  the  field,  it  is 
)efore  them,  like  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  behind  them,  a  deso- 
ate  wilderness ;  and  in  some  places  it 's  usual  to  set  a  fire  to 
he  dry  stubble,  when  the  com  is  housed ;  which  rages  fiiri- 
udy,  and  covers  it  all  with  ashes. 

APPLICATION. 

The  application  of  this,  I  find  made  to  my  hands  by  Chnst 
imself : — **  The  field  is  the  world,  the  seed  are  the  children  of 

o2 
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the  kiugdoniy  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  ivicked  oaty  tbe 
enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil,  the  harvest  is  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  reapers  are  the  angels."* 

The  field  is  the  world ;  there  both  the  godly  and  imgodtf 
live  and  grow  together,  till  they  be  all  ripe,  and  then  tliey 
shall  both  be  reaped  down  by  death ;  dexvth  is  the  sickle  tbt 
reaps  down  both.  I  will  open  this  allegory  in  the  foUowing 
particulars : — 

1.  In  a  catching  harvest,  when  the  husbandman  sees  tlv 
clouds  begin  to  gatlicr  and  grow  black,  he  hurries  in  his  eom 
with  all  possible  haste,  and  houses  day  and  night 

So  doth  Qody  the  great  husbandman ;  He  hurries  the  mM 
into  their  graves,  when  judgments  are  coming  upon  the  vodd. 
"  The  righteous  perish,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;  and  mer 
ciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  ri^teoos 
is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come"  (Isa.  IviL  1).  Metlw- 
selah  died  the  year  before  the  flood,  Augustine  a  little  before 
the  sacking  of  Hippo,  Parens  just  before  the  taking  of  Heidel- 
berg, Luther  a  little  before  the  wars  broke  out  in  Gennany- 
But  what  speak  I  of  single  saints?  Sometimes  the  ]M 
houses  greiit  numbers  together,  before  some  sweeping  judg- 
ment comes.  How  many  bright  and  glorious  stars  did  aet 
almost  together,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many  wise  and  tender  hearts  in  England!  1 
find  some  of  them  thus  ranked  in  a  funeral  elegy  : — 

The  learned  Twisse  went  fir^t  (it  was  his  ri^ht), 
The  holy  Palmer,  Burroughs,  Love,  6oug3,  WliitCi 
Hill,  Whitakcr,  great  Gataker,  and  Strong, 
Feme,  Marshal,  Robinson,  all  gone  along. 
I  have  not  named  them  half;  their  only  strife 
Hath  been,  of  late,  who  should  first  part  with  life. 
These  few  who  yet  survive,  sick  of  this  age, 
Long  to  have  done  then:  parts  and  leave  the  8tag;e. 

The  Lord  sees  it  better  for  them  to  be  under  ground  ^ 
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3  ground,  and  thei*efore,  by  a  merciful  providence,  seta 
out  of  harm's  way. 

Neither  the  com  or  tai*es  can  possibly  resist  the  sharp 
keen  sickle,  when  it  is  applied  to  them  by  the  reaper's 
;  neither  can  the  godly  nor  ungodly  resist  the  stroke  of 
I  when  God  inflicts  it.  **  No  man  can  keep  alive  his  own 
in  the  day  of  death,  and  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  war." 
&ail  body  of  man  is  as  unable  to  withstand  that  stroke, 
eweak  reeds,  or  feeble  stalks  of  the  corn,  are  to  resist  the 
flcythe  and  sharp  sickle. 

The  reapers  receive  the  wheat  which  they  cut  down  into 
arms  and  bosom.  Hence  that  expression  by  way  of  im> 
Hon  upon  the  wicked,  "  Let  them  be  as  the  grass  upon  the 
stop,  which  withers  before  it  grows  up,  wherewith  the 
T  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves,  his 
a"  (Psalm  cxxix.  6,  7).  Such  withered  grass  are  the 
d,  who  are  never  taken  into  the  reaper's  bosom ;  but  as 
as  saints  are  cut  down  by  death,  they  fieJl  into  the  hands 
osoms  of  the  angels  of  God,  who  bear  them  in  their  arms 
x)6oms  to  Gkxl  their  Father  (Luke  xvi.  22).  For  look,  as 
blessed  spirits  did  exceedingly  rejoice  at  their  conversion 
)  XV.  10),  and  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  minister  to  them 
t  they  stood  in  the  field  (Heb.  L  14),  so  when  they  are  cut 
by  death,  they  will  rejoice  to  be  their  convoy  to  heaven. 
When  the  com  and  weeds  are  reaped  or  mowed  down, 
shall  never  grow  any  more  in  that  field ;  neither  shall  we 
etum  to  live  an  animal  life  any  more  after  death.  *'  As 
oud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth 
to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  more;  he  shall  return  no 
to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any 
'  (Job  viL  9,  10). 

(tly,  the  reapers  are  never  sent  to  cut  down  the  harvest 

be  fully  ripe ;    neither  will  God  reap  down  saints,  or 

*&,  till  they  be  come  to  a  maturity  of  grace  or  wickedness. 
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Saints  are  not  reaped  down  till  their  grace  be  ripe.  "ThM 
shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  fall  age,  as  a  abode  of  con 
cometh  in  its  season"  (Job  t.  26). 

The  wicked  also  have  their  ripening  time  for  hell  and  jdlf 
ment  j  Qod  doth  with  much  long-suffering  endore  the  imM 
of  wrath  prepared  for  destruction.  Of  their  ripenoi  foi 
judgment  the  Scripture  often  speaks.  **  The  sin  of  the  Amof* 
ites  is  not  yet  full  ^  (Gen.  xv.  16).  And  of  Babylon  it's  aiid, 
''  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters,  thine  end  Is  oamt 
and  the  measure  of  thy  covetousness"  (Jer.  IL  13). 

'Tis  worth  remarking,  that  the  measure  of  the  sin  and  tlie 
end  of  the  sinner  come  together.  So  Joel  iiL  13,  '^  Pot  y%  fli 
the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe,  for  the  pMiil 
full,  the  fats  overflow,  for  their  wickedness  is  great,"  WbM 
note,  sinners  are  not  cut  down  till  they  be  ripe  and  wdf* 
Indeed,  they  are  never  ripe  for  death,  nor  ready  Hot  the  gnttj 
that  is,  fit  to  die ;  yet  they  are  always  ripe  for  wrath,  vd 
ready  for  hell  before  they  die.  Now,  as  husbandmen  jadgi  rf 
the  ripeness  of  their  harvest  by  the  colour  and  hardnsas  of  tki 
grain ;  so  we  may  judge  of  the  ripeness  both  of  saints  vi 
sinners,  for  heaven  or  hell,  by  these  following  signs  :— 

THREE  SIGNS  OF  THE  HATUBITY  OF  GBACE. 

1.  When  the  com  is  near  ripe,  it  bows  the  head,  and  stoops 
lower  than  when  it  was  green.  When  the  people  of  Qod  •» 
near  ripe  for  heaven,  they  grow  more  humble  and  setf^enjriDg 
than  in  the  days  of  their  first  profession.  The  longer  a  siint 
grows  in  this  world,  the  better  he  is  still  acquainted  with  Wi 
own  heart,  and  his  obligations  to  Qod ;  both  which  are  Teiy 
humbling  things.  Paul  had  one  foot  in  heaven,  when  ho 
called  himself  the  chiefest  of  sinners,  and  least  of  saints  (1 
Tim.  I  15  j  Eph.  iii  8).  A  Christian,  in  the  progress  of  his 
knowledge  and  grace,  l<i  like  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea;  ths 
more  it  fills,  the  deeper  it  sinks.    Those  that  went  to  stwI^M 
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diens  (saith  Plutarch),  at  first  coming  seemed  to  themselves 
be  wise  men  ;  afterwards,  only  lovers  of  wisdom  ;  and  after 
at  (mly  rhetoricians,  such  as  could  speak  of  wisdom,  but 
bew  little  of  it ;  and  last  of  all,  idiots  in  their  own  apprehen- 
m;  still  with  the  increase  of  learning  laying  aside  their 
ide  and  arrogancy. 

2.  When  harvest  is  nigh,  the  grain  is  more  solid  and  pithy 
isn  ever  it  was  before ;  green  com  is  soft  and  spongy,  but 
pe  com  is  substantial  and  weighty  :  so  it  is  with  Christians ; 
\»  affections  of  a  young  Christian,  perhaps,  are  more  fervent 
id  sprightly,  but  those  of  a  grown  Christian  are  more  judi- 
OQs  and  solid  ;  their  love  to  Christ  abounds  more  and  more 
i  all  judgment  (PhiL  L  9).  The  limbs  of  a  child  are  more 
etive  and  pliable ;  but  as  he  grows  up  to  a  perfect  state,  the 
ttli  are  more  consolidated  and  firmly  knit.  The  fingers  of 
A  old  musician  are  not  so  nimble,  but  he  hath  a  more  judicious 
tt  in  music  than  in  his  youth. 

3.  When  com  is  dead  ripe,  it  *s  apt  to  fall  of  its  own  accord 
^  tiie  ground,  and  there  shed ;  whereby  it  doth,  as  it  were, 
Qiticipate  the  harvest-man,  and  calls  upon  him  to  put  in  the 
icUe.  Not  unlike  to  which  are  the  lookings  and  longings, 
be  groanings  and  hastenings  of  ready  Christians  to  their 
xpected  glory ;  they  hasten  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord ;  or,  as 
(ontanns  more  fitly  renders  it,  they  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
^ ;  ».  f.,  they  are  urgent  and  instant  in  their  desires  and 
ilM^  to  hasten  His  coming;  their  desires  sally  forth  to  meet 
be  Lord,  they  willingly  take  death  by  the  hand ;  as  the  com 
Olds  to  the  earth,  so  do  these  souls  to  heaven.  This  shews 
irrest  to  be  near. 

SIX  SIGNS  OF  THE  MATUEITY  OF  SIN. 

When  sinners  are  even  dead  ripe  for  hell,  these  signs  appear 
Mm  them,  or  by  these  at  least  you  may  conclude  those  souls 
i  to  be  far  firom  wrath,  upon  whom  they  appear. 
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1.  When  conscience  is  wasted  and  grown  past  feeling  kl^ 
ing  no  remorse  for  sin ;  when  it  ceases  to  6heck,  iepr(npe^  nd 
smite  for  sin  any  more^  the  day  of  that  sinner  is  at  hsnd,  Ul 
harvest  ia  even  come.  The  greatest  violation  of  oonfeeiBiM  il 
the  greatest  of  sins ;  this  was  the  case  of  the  forlorn  Qentikl) 
among  whom  Satan  had  such  a  plentiful  haryett ;  the  patMM 
of  Gk>d  suffered  them  to  grow  till  their  consciences  wen  grown 
seared  and  past  feeling  (EpL  iv.  19).  When  a  member  ii  id 
mortified,  that  if  you  lance  and  cut  it  never  so  macb,  no  M 
blood  or  quick  flesh  appears,  nor  doth  the  man  feel  any  piitt 
in  all  this,  then  it  is  time  to  out  it  ofL 

2.  When  men  give  themselves  over  to  the  satisbctkoflf 
their  lust,  to  commit  sin  with  greediness,  then  they  ate  gMnn 
to  a  maturity  of  sin ;  when  men  have  slipt  the  reins  fd  w* 
science,  and  rush  headlong  into  all  impiety,  then  the  Itifc  wdi 
of  God*s  patience  are  runnitig  down.  Thus  Sodoa  nA 
Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them,  in  like  manner,  ff^ 
themselves  over  to  mckodness  and  strange  sins;  and  tkn 
justice  quickly  trusses  them  up  for  an  example,  soffeiiog  ^ 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 

3.  That  man  is  even  ripe  for  hell,  that  is  become  a  contriftf 
of  sin,  a  designer,  a  student  in  wickedness  ;  one  would  thiik 
it  strange,  that  any  man  should  set  lus  invention  onwofkupos 
such  a  subject  as  sin  is ;  that  any  should  study  to  beeoow  ft 
dexterous  artist  this  way :  and  yet  the  Bcripture  freqacntlj 
speaks  of  such,  "  whose  bellies  prepare  deceit  **  (Job  xr.  ^ 
**  who  travail  in  pain  to  bring  forth  "  this  deformed  Inith  (ftf< 
20),  "  who  wink  with  their  eyes  **  whilst  plotting  wickedoflVi 
as  men  use  to  do  when  they  are  most  intent  upon  the  8tid^ 
of  any  knotty  problem  (Prov.  vi  13).  These  have  so  mvA 
of  hell  already  in  them,  that  they  are  more  than  half  m  M 
already. 

4.  He  that  of  a  forward  professor  is  turned  a  bitter  pSM* 
cutor,  is  also  within  a  few  rounds  of  the  top  of  the  ladder;  tii 
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'."iiiompt  of  ilioir  light,  tlic  L(»ul  hiilli  alivady  j-uni^luMl  u|inn 
them  ill  their  obduracy  and  madness  against  the  light. 
Beader,  if  thou  be  gone  thus  far,  thou  art  ahnost  gone  beyond 
iU  hope  of  rocoyeiy.  Towards  other  sinners  God  usually 
tterases  more  patience,  but  with  such  he  makes  short  work. 
^fhm  Judas  tarns  traitor  to  his  Lord,  he  is  quickly  sent  to  his 
OVB  place.  Such  as  are  again  entangled  and  overcome  of 
tlKw  lusts  they  onco  seemed  to  have  clean  escaped,  these 
Ung  upon  themselves  swift  destruction,  and  their  judgment 
fingen  not  (2  Pet.  ii  1,  3). 

5,  He  that  can  endure  no  reproof  or  control  in  the  way  of 
Us  nn,  but  derides  all  counsel,  and,  like  a  strong  current, 
ages  at  and  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  in  his  way,  will  quickly 
&U  into  the  dead  lake.  "  He  that  being  often  reproved  liar- 
doeth  hifl  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without 
**Bedy"  (Prov.  xxix.  1).  This  is  a  death-spot,  a  hell-spot, 
^kepBTCT  it  appears.  From  this  very  symptom  the  prophet 
pUnly  predicted  the  approaching  ruin  of  Amaziah,  "  I  know 
Alt  God  hath  deteimined  to  destroy  thee,  because  thou  hast 
done  this,  and  hast  not  hearkened  to  my  voice*'  (2  Chron. 
*XT,  16).  He  that  will  not  be  timely  comiselled,  shall  quickly 
be  destroyed. 

Lastly,  when  a  man  comes  to  glory  in  his  sin,  and  boast  of 

lus  wickedness,  then  it  is  time  to  cut  him  down,  "  whose  end 

li  deatnictiou,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame  "  (Phil.  iii.  1 9). 

lUs  is  a  braving,  a  daring  of  God  to  His  face ;  and  with 

whomsoever  He  bears  long,  to  be  sure  these  are  none  of  them. 

You  see  qow  what  are  signs  of  a  full  ripe  sinner ;  and  when 

it  comes  to  this,  either  with  a  nation,  or  with  a  single  person, 

then  ruin  is  near  (Joel  ilL  13  j    Gen.  zv.  16).     It  is  in  the 

filling  up  of  the  measure  of  sin,  as  in  the  filling  of  a  vessel 

csast  into  the  sea^  which  rolls  from  side  to  side,  taking  in  the 

water  l^y  little  and  little,  till  it  be  ftill,  and  then  down  it  sinks 

to  the  bottom. 
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tSifnn  tit  Si£{)t  of  tnang  small  ISiiliis  cfjiqifns  lAout  a  tab 

J^atok. 

Hearing  a  whole  choir  of  birds  chirping  and  twinking  to- 
gether,  it  engaged  my  curiosity  a  little  to  inquire  into  thfi 
occasion  of  that  convocatiou ;  which  mine  eye  quickly  in- 
formed me  of  j  for  I  perceived  a  dead  hawk  in  the  bush  about 
which  they  made  such  a  noise,  seeming  to  triumph  at  the 
death  of  their  enemy ;  and  I  could  not  blame  them  to  sing  bit 
knell,  who,  like  a  cannibal,  was  sent  to  feed  upon  their  liviog 
bodies ;  tearing  them  limb  from  limb,  and  scaring  them  with 
his  frightful  appearance.  This  bird,  which^  living,  was  so  for* 
midable,  being  dead,  the  poorest  wren  or  titmouse  fears  sot  to 
chirp  or  hop  over.  This  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  bue  ai 
ignoble  ends  of  the  gi*eatest  tyrants  and  greedy  engrossas  d 
the  world,  of  whom,  whilst  living,  men  were  more  afraid  thin 
birds  of  a  hawk  ;  but,  dead,  become  objects  of  contempt  uii 
scorn.  Tlie  death  of  such  tyrants  is  both  inglorious  andiuila* 
men  ted  :  "  When  the  wicked  perish  there  is  shouting"  (PW^* 
xL  10),  which  was  exemplified  to  the  life  at  the  death  of  Nert>i 
of  whom  the  poet  thus  sings — 

When  crael  Xero  died,  th'  historian  tella 

JIow  Rome  did  mourn  with  bonfires,  plays,  and  belH. 

Remarkable  for  contempt  and  shame  have  the  ends  of  mwj 
bloody  tyrants  been  :  so  Pompey  the  Great,  of  whom  Claaditf 
the  poet  sings — 

Nudofl  pascit  aves ;  jacet  en !  qui  possidet  orbem 
Exigan  tellnris  inops 

Birds  eat  his  flesh ;  lo,  now  he  cannot  have, 
Who  roled  the  world,  a  space  to  make  a  grave. 

For  mine  own  part,  I  wish  I  may  so  order  my  converawflit 
in  the  world,  that  I  may  live  when  I  am  dead  in  theaSectiotf 
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f  the  best,  and  leave  an  honourable  testimony  in  the  con- 
oences  of  the  worst;  that  I  may  oppress  none,  do  good  to  all, 
nd  say  when  I  die,  as  good  Ambrose  did,  I  am  neither 
ahamed  to  live,  nor  afraid  to  die. 

Simt  ^e  Zi^i  of  a  ISIack^bttli  taking  5anctuars  in  a  lUmh 

front  a  pursuing  f^alnft. 

When  I  saw  how  hardly  the  poor  bird  was  put  to  it  to 
*VB  herself  from  her  enemy,  who  hovered  just  over  the  bush 
bt  which  she  was  fluttering  and  squeaking,  I  could  not  but 
Juirten  to  relieve  her, — pity  and  succour  being  a  due  debt 
to  the  distressed;  which  when  I  had  done,  the  bird  would  not 
I^Nurt  from  the  bush,  though  her  enemy  were  gone.  This  act 
^  kindness  was  abundantly  repaid  by  this  meditation,  with 
^Ueh  I  returned  to  my  walk :  My  soul,  like  this  bird,  was 
i>Me  distressed,  pursued,  yea,  seized  by  Satan,  who  had  cer- 
itiiily  made  a  prey  of  it,  had  not  Jesus  Christ  been  a  sanctuary 
0  it  in  that  hour  of  danger.  How  ready  did  I  find  Him  to 
Bodve  my  poor  soul  into  His  protection  !  Then  did  He  make 
ood  that  sweet  promise  to  my  experience,  "  Those  that  come 
oto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  It  called  to  mind  that 
^tty  and  pertinent  story  of  the  philosopher,  who  walking  in 
^  fields,  a  bird,  pursued  by  a  hawk  flew  into  his  bosom ;  he 
*ok  her  out,  and  said,  *'  Poor  bird,  I  will  neither  wrong  thee, 
^  expose  thee  to  thine  enemy,  since  thou  comest  unto  me 
r  refrige."     So  tender,  and  more  than  so,  is  the  Lord  Jesus 

distressed  souls  that  come  unto  Him.  Blessed  Jesus !  how 
ould  I  love  and  praise  Thee,  glorify  and  admire  Thee,  for  that 
eat  salvation  Thou  hast  wrought  for  me !  If  this  bird  had 
ilen  into  the  claws  of  her  enemy,  she  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
deed  and  devoured,  but  then  a  few  minutes  had  despatched 
It,  and  ended  all  her  pain  and  misery;  but  had  my  soul 
lien  into  the  hand  of  Satan,  there  had  been  no  end  of  its 
isery. 
VOL.  n.  p 
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Would  not  this  scared  bird  be  flushed  out  of  the  bash  thit 
secured  her,  though  I  h^  chased  avay  her  enemy  1  And 
wilt  thou,  my  soul,  ever  »be  enticed  or  scared  firom  Chmt  tky 
refuge  1  Oh,  let  this  for  ever  engage  thee  to  keep  doM  to 
Christ,  and  make  me  say  with  Ezra,  And  now,  O  Lord,  since 
thou  hast  given  me  such  a  deliverance  as  this,  should  I  again 
break  thy  commandments? 

tStpon  tf^e  SH0  of  tlittfi  Efnneto  intetmfnslfng  toft}  a  iftak 

of  ^parrotDS. 

Methinks  these  birds  do  fitly  resemble  the  gaudy  courtiin 
and  the  plain  peasants.  How  spruce  and  richly  adorned  witk 
shining  and  various-coloured  feathers,  like  scarlet  richlflaMi 
with  gold  and  silver  lace,  are  those  I  '^Fine  feathers,"  saith  dot 
proverb,  ^make  proud  birds;"  and  yet  the  feathers  of  theiptf' 
row  are  as  useful  and  beneficial,  both  for  warmth  and  fli^t 
though  not  so  gay  and  ornamental,  as  the  others ;  and  if  both 
were  stript  out  of  their  feathers,  the  sparrow  would  prove  tk 
better  bird  of  the  two ;  by  which  I  see  that  the  greatest  vortk 
doth  not  always  lie  under  the  finest  clothes.  And  bcai* 
Gk)d  can  make  mean  and  homely  garments  as  uaefiil  ti^ 
beneficial  to  poor  despised  Chiistians  as  the  rastliog  ao^ 
shining  garments  of  wanton  gallants  axe  to  them;  andwfacB 
God  shall  strip  men  out  of  all  external  excellencies,  theae  wiB 
be  found  to  excel  their  glittering  neighbours  in  true  wortk  and 
excellency. 

Little  would  A  man  think  such  rich  treasures  of  grace,  ^ 
dom,  humility,  kc,  lay  under  some  russet  coats. 

Siepc  sub  attnta  latitat  sapicnlia  Teste. 

Under  poor  garments  more  trae  worth  mav  be 
That  under  eiiks  that  wbUtle,  Who  but  he? 

Whikt  on  the  other  side  the  heart  of  the  wicked,  as  SotaM* 
hath  observed,  is  little  worth,  how  much  soever  his  dothc*  ^ 
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orth.  Alas !  it  falls  out  too  frequently  among  us,  as  it  doth 
tth  men  in  the  Indies,  who  walk  over  the  rich  veins  of  gold 
id  wlnr  (}fre,  which  lies  hid  under  a  ragged  and  barren  mat* 
06)  and  know  it  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  desire  not  to  value 
tj  nan  by  what  is  extrinsical  and  worldly,  but  by  that  true 
ttnud  excellency  of  grace,  which  makes  the  &oe  to  shiAe  ill 
iS  eyes  of  Qod  and  good  men.  I  woidd  contemn  a  vile  per- 
Qj  though  never  so  glorious  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  but 
RHmr  such  as  fear  the  Lord,  how  sordid  and  despicable  soever 
» appearance. 

[pon  t^e  Zij^t  of  a  Kobtn^l^eti^lSreast  piMn^  up  a  QRom 
from  a  ifllole^ftill,  t^m  tiding. 

Observing  the  mole  working  industriously  beneath,  and  the 
td  watching  so  intently  above,  I  made  a  stand  to  observe  the 
toe;  when  in  a  little  time  the  bird  descends  and  seizes  upon 
worm,  which  I  perceived  was  crawling  apace  from  the  enemy 
low  that  hunted  her,  but  fell  to  the  share  of  another  which 
)m  above  waited  for  her.  My  thoughts  presently  suggested 
ese  meditations  from  that  occasion:  methought  this  poor 
)rm  seemed  to  be  the  emblem  of  my  poor  soul,  which  is 
ore  endangered  by  its  own  lusts  of  pride  and  covetousness 
in  this  worm  was  by  the  mole  and  bird :  my  pride,  like  the 
piring  bird,  watches  for  it  above ;  my  covetousness,  like  this 
Uerranean  mole,  digging  for  it  beneath.  Poor  soul,  what  a 
d  dilemma  art  thou  brought  to  i  If  thou  go  down  to  the 
v^rns  of  this  earth,  there  thou  art  a  prey  to  thy  covetous* 
!SB  that  hunts  thee ;  and  if  thou  aspire  or  but  creep  upward, 
ere  thy  pride  waits  to  ensnare  thee.  Distressed  soul,  whither 
lit  thou  gol  Ascend  thou  mayest,  not  by  a  vain  elation,  but 
^A  heavenly  conversation;  besides  which,  there  is  no  way  for 
J  preeetvalion.  ''  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise.** 
Again,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  accidental  benefit  this 
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poor  harmless  bird  obtained  by  the  kbour  of  the  mole,  who, 
hunting  intentionally  for  herself,  unborrowed  and  ferreted  oat 
this  worm  for  the  bird,  who  possibly  was  hungry  enougb,  ind 
could  not  have  been  relieved  for  this  time  but  by  the  mole,tiie 
fruit  of  whose  labours  she  now  feeds  upon.  Even  thus  tin 
Lord  oftimes  makes  good  His  Word  to  His  people:  ^Tbe 
wealth  of  the  wicked  is  laid  up  for  the  just**  And  agiin, 
"  The  earth  shall  help  the  woman.*'  This  was  fully  exempli- 
fied in  David,  to  whom  Nabal,  that  churlish  mackwono, 
speaks  in  all  possessives.  *'  Shall  I  take  my  bread,  &c.,  and 
give  to  one  I  know  not  whom?*'  And  yet  David  reaps  the 
fruit  of  all  the  pains  and  toil  of  Nabal  at  last.  Let  it  never 
encourage  me  to  idleness,  that  God  sometimes  gives  His  people 
the  fruit  of  others'  sweat ;  but  if  Providence  reduce  me  to 
necessity,  and  disable  me  from  helping  myself,  I  doubt  not 
then  but  it  will  provide  instruments  to  do  it.  The  bird  w» 
an  hungred,  and  could  not  dig. 

How  soon  hath  death  ended  the  quarrel  bewixt  these  two  little 
combatants  !  Had  they  agreed  better  they  might  have  lived 
longer ;  'twas  their  own  contention  that  gave  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  provocation  of  their  death ;  and  though  living  thej 
could  not,  yet  being  dead  they  can  lie  quietly  together  in  my 
hand. 

FooUsh  birds,  was  it  not  enough  that  birds  of  prey  watch 
to  devour  them,  but  they  must  peck  and  scratch  one  anotiier! 
Thus  have  I  seen  the  birds  of  paradise  (saints  I  mean)  teaiing 
and  woimding  each  other,  like  so  many  birds  of  prey,  and  \fj 
their  unchnstian  contests  giving  the  occasion  of  their  comnKA 
ruin ;  yea^  and  that  not  only  when  at  liberty,  as  these  were^ 
but  when  engaged  also :  and  yet,  as  one  well  observes^  i 
ever  Christians  will  agree,  'twill  either  be  in  a  prison  or  in 


r  i~ 
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mt*,  fbr  in  a  prison  their  quarrelsome  lusts  lie  low,  and  in 
Tea  they  shall  utterly  be  done  away. 
tat  oh !  what  ^nty  is  it  that  those  who  shall  agree  so  per- 
ly  m  heaven  should  bite  and  devour  each  other  upon  earth  ! 
;  it  should  be  said  of  them,  as  one  ingeniously  observed, 
>  saw  their  carcases  lie  together,  as  if  they  had  lovingly 
(laced  each  other,  who  fell  together  by  a  duel,  Quanta 
HHa  se  intneem  amplectuntur,  qui  mtUua  et  (mplacdAiK 
iMft'a  petierunt ! 

Embraciug  one  ahother  now  thej  lie, 
Who  by  each  other^s  bloody  hancb  did  die. 

h",  as  he  said,  who  observed  how  quietly  and  peaceably  the 
t  and  bones  even  of  enemies  did  lie  together  in  the  grave  : 
I  tarda  vivi  pace  conjuncti  essdu  ;  You  did  not  live  together 
eaceably.  If  conscience  of  Christ's  command  will  not,  yet 
consideration  of  common  safety  should  powerfully  persuade 
nity  and  amity. 


tSpon  tj^e  l^altnfng  of  3Sitti0  Mi\^  a  ffiin  of  ^atr. 

'bserving  in  a  snowy  season  how  the  poor  hungry  birds  were 
ered  and  drawn  in  by  a  gin  of  hair,  cimningly  cast  over 
p  heads,  whilst,  poor  creatures  !  they  were  busily  feeding, 
suspected  no  danger ;  and  even  whilst  their  companions 
J  drawn  aWay  from  them  one  after  another,  all  the  inter- 
ion  it  gave  the  rest  was  only  for  a  minute  or  twO)  whilst 
'  stood  peeping  into  that  hole  through  which  their  com- 
ons  were  drawn,  and  then  fell  to  their  meat  again,  as  busily 
efore ;  I  could  not  choose  but  say,  "  Even  thus  surpria- 
r  doth  death  steal  upon  the  children  of  men,  whilst  they 
rholly  intent  upon  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this  lifSe,  not 
[  suspee&g  its  so  near  approaeL'*    Those  bbds  i^w  not 
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■M  Ufllictlll 

^I'.:.l.  cxix. 

liri.le  cl'i^'gwl 

camnl  rxiicr- 

i  bo  at  liU-rty  to 

iM-.-^O 

li^aiWis  a«  tl>i« 

,   him, 

,  ami  ofU'ii  wiah 

,..ul<l  til 

,ki-  llifin  uff,  fni- 

i.i  wish  them  im  again,  ti> 

.-turU'iI  uf 

Hum],  llut  f-ir 

: -.l  iritli  an  i 

invtliTiitf  licad- 

i.ii  i-raytd  f..r 

tlie  removal  .if 

lilt  itinti'ad  tlii'n'i 

.f,  lit  ivas  xort-Iy 

iiid  tomjilMtioiis 

of  hiht ;  wWi-li 

caniestly  ilosiiui 

1    iii»    licii<la>:lir 

■  iitiT  evil,      Liiril,    if  my  cdmii.li.His 
in.v  afllittioii,  I  rt-fiLsi"  not  tu  be  fli.jitji'd 
-111!  rather  (li'.siiea  tlimi  would.il  Im^liv 
-liiil  Iv  for  fver  freed  fi'oni  them  IhjIIl, 

Hit  (Scstasi). 
■■  -i'  Mr  Howe,  as  we  sh;ili  pix^iutly  timl,  th.'if 
aiiifiM  iu  his  life  to  which  hu  looked  baek  jli  mm- 
iiatund  bappiiiciu.  In  hit  "  Tix-atixe  of  ihi;  Siml 
I'iavd  tceonhi  at  length  a  similar  exi>erii'iii:u ;  and 
c  St  Paul  ia  hiti  Aceumit  of  the  >'  Miui  in  t 'hri.st " 
!— 1),  ho  tues  tbc  iJiinl  [lersmi,  there  iraii  iii^  im 
c  himself  ia  the  itubjcc't  of  ihu  iiarratiuii.  Nur, 
1  wc  wonder  that  to  tiinsc  men  uf  ( jod  weit:  vuueh- 
retutca  of  the  joys  whieh  await  Hjiirits  iiiado  {wr- 
or  own  thoughts  more  fi-e<iuciitly  and  M 
'itica,  wc  might  oceadioiially  ft, 
of  heaven  wbilo  here  ou  a 


y  and  eoullHH^^M 
lly  furgott^^^^^H 


-  l.iv 
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(IS  Ijiisy  as  ever  Ut  their  meat  agiiiii ;  just  mo  it  fj 
careleus  inconsiderate  world,  wlio  eec  others  da 
into  eternity  round  about  them,  and  for  the  presei 
staxtleij,  and  will  look  into  the  grave  after  thei 
and  then  lall  hs  bu^y  to  their  earthly  employme) 
Bures  sgain  ns  ever,  till  their  own  tnm  comes. 

I  know,  my  Uud,  ihat  I  must  die  aa  well  as 
oh !  let  nie  not  die  as  do  others ;  let  me  see  death 
it,  and  conquer  it  before  it  kill  mc ;  let  it  noi 
enemy  upon  my  back,  but  rather  let  me  meet  it  as 
way.  Die  I  must,  but  let  me  lay  up  that  good  tr 
I  go  (Matt.  vi.  19),  cany  with  mc  a  good  conad 
go  (3  Tim.  iv.  6,  7),  and  leave  behind  nie  a  ( 
when  I  am  gone ;  and  then  let  death  come  and  w 


SLpen  tfrt  C[oggtn0  a  stTasing  SeasI 

Had  this  bullock  contented  himself,  and  remi 
within  hiA  own  bouuda,  his  owner  had  never  pat 
clog  upon  his  neck;  but  I  see  the  prudent 
chooses  rather  to  keep  him  with  his  clog  than 
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ictions ;  if  with  David  I  might  say,  "  Before  I  was  afilicted 
rent  astray:  but  now  have  I  kept  Thy  word"  (Psal.  cxix. 
L  O  my  soul,  *tis  better  for  thee  to  have  thy  pride  clogged 
ih  poverty,  thy  ambition  with  reproach,  thy  carnal  expec- 
kcies  with  constant  disappointments,  than  to  be  at  liberty  to 
n  from  God  and  duty. 

Tis  true,  I  am  sometimes  as  weary  of  these  troubles  as  this 
or  beast  is  of  the  clog  he  draws  after  him,  and  often  wish 
yaelf  rid  of  them ;  but  yet,  if  God  should  take  them  of^  for 
i^t  I  know  I  might  have  cause  to  wish  them  on  again,  to 
Cerent  a  greater  mischief  "lis  storied  of  Basil,  that  for 
any  years  he  was  sorely  afflicted  with  an  inveterate  head- 
lie  (that  was  his  clog) :  he  often  prayed  for  the  removal  of 
;  at  last  God  removed  it :  but  instead  thereof,  he  was  sorely 
^ercised  with  the  motions  and  temptations  of  lust;  which 
ben  he  perceived,  he  as  earnestly  desired  his  headache 
Jain,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  Lord,  if  my  corruptions 
ly  be  prevented  by  my  affliction,  I  refuse  not  to  be  clogged 
th  them;  but  my  soul  rather  desires  thou  wouldst  hasten 
6  time  when  I  shall  be  for  ever  freed  from  them  both, 

[In  the  case  of  Mr  Howe,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  there 
re  two  occasions  in  his  life  to  which  he  looked  back  as  sea- 
is  of  supernatural  happiness.  In  his  ^'  Treatise  of  the  Soul 
Man,^  Mr  Flavel  records  at  length  a  similar  experience;  and 
[lough,  like  St  Paul  in  his  account  of  the  ^'Man  in  Christ" 
Ck>r.  xiL  2-4),  he  uses  the  third  person,  there  can  be  no 
ibt  that  he  himself  is  the  subject  of  the  narration.  Nor, 
haps,  need  we  wonder  that  to  those  men  of  God  were  vouch- 
ed such  foretastes  of  the  joys  which  await  spirits  made  per- 
tly Were  our  own  thoughts  more  frequently  and  continuously 
id  on  Divine  realities,  we  might  occasionally  forget  the  body, 
I  know  something  of  heaven  while  here  on  eaitli.] 
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I  htve,  with  good  assurance,  this  account  of  a  mmiiter, 
who,  being  alone  in  a  joumeyj  and  willing  to  make  the  M 
iMpTorement  he  could  of  that  day's  sditude,  set  himself  to  t 
close  examination  of  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  then  of  the  Eft 
to  come,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  and  liying  in  heatni,  Id 
the  views  of  all  those  things  which  are  now  pure  objects  cf 
fidth  and  hope.  After  a  while,  he  perceiyed  his  thoo^ts 
b^in  to  fix,  and  come  closer  to  these  great  and  astomdung 
things  than  was  usual ;  and  as  his  mind  settled  upon  then, 
his  affections  began  to  tise  with  answerable  liveliness  ml 
vigour. 

He  therefbre,  whilst  he  was  yet  master  of  his  own  thoui^ 
lifted  up  his  heart  to  God  in  a  short  ejacidation,  that  Oed 
would  so  order  it  in  His  providence  that  he  might  meet  wiA 
no  interruption  from  company,  or  any  other  acddent,  in  tbt 
journey — which   was  granted  him;    for  in  all  that  d»y*t 
journey,  he  neither  met,  overtook,  or  was  overtaken  by  anyone 
Thus  going  on  his  way,  his  thoughts  began  to  swell,  and  n» 
higher  and  higher,  like  the  waters  in  Ezekicrs  vision,  till  «l    . 
last  they  became  an  overflowing  flood.     Such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  mind,  such  the  ravishing  tastes  of  heavenly  joy^ 
and  such  the  full  assurance  of  his  interest  therein,  tbit  he 
utterly  lost  the  sight  and  sense  of  this  world,  and  all  the  con- 
cerns thereof;  and  for  some  hours  knew  no  more  where  he 
was  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  deep  sleep  upon  his  bed.    At 
last  he  began  to  perceive  himself  very  faint,  and  all  coTerei 
with  blood ;  which,  running  in  abundance  from  his  nose,  h«4 
discoloured  liis  clothes  and  his  horse,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  hoof.     He  found  himself  almost  spent,  and  nature  too 
faint  under  the  prescience  of  joy  unspeakable  and  unsuppoit* 
able,  and,  at  last,  perceiving  -a  spring  of  water  in  his  way,  he 
with  some  difilculty  alighted  to  cleimse  and  cool  his  &ce  ind 
hands. 

By  that  ftprifig  he  feat  down,  eatttefetly  desiring,  if  it  were 
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rare  of  Ood,  that  it  might  be  his  i)artiBg  place  from 

Id.     He  BAja,  Death  had  the  most  amiaUe  face  in  his 

ever  he  beheld,  except  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  which 

80 ;  and  that  he  could  not  remember,  though  he 

he  should  die  there,  that  he  had  once  thought  of  his 

)  or  children,  or  any  other  earthly  concernment. 

iving  drank  of  that  spring,  his  spirits  revived,  and  he 

his  horse  again;  and  on  he  went,  in  the  same  frame 

till  he  had  finished  a  journey  of  near  thirty  miles, 

B  at  night  to  his  inn,  where,  being  come,  he  greatly 

how  he  came  thither;  that  his  horse,  without  his 

,  had  brought  him  thither;  and  that  he  fell  not  all 

which  passed  not  without  several  trances  of  consider* 

inuance. 

alighted,  the  innkeeper  came  to  him  with  astonish- 
ng  acquainted  with  him  formerly.  '^  O  sir,"  said  he, 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  like  a  dead  man." 
*  replied  he,  "  I  was  never  better  in  my  life.  Shew 
hamber,  cause  my  cloak  to  be  cleansed,  bum  me  a 
e,  and  that  is  all  I  desire  of  you  for  the  present.*' 
;ly,  it  was  done,  and  a  supper  sent  up  which  he 
touch ;  but  requested  of  the  people  that  they  would 
rb  or  trouble  him  for  that  night.  All  this  night 
ithout  one  wink  of  sleep,  although  he  never  had  a 
ight*s  rest  in  all  his  life.  Still,  still  the  joy  of  the 
rflowed  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
world.  The  next  morning  being  come,  he  was  early 
)ack  again,  fearing  divertisement  in  the  inn  might 
im  of  his  joy;  for,  he  said,  it  was  now  with  him 
i  man  that  carries  a  rich  treasure  about  him,  who 
every  passenger  to  be  a  thie£  But  within  a  few 
was  sensible  of  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  and  before 
•ugh  there  was  a  heavenly  serenity  and  sweet  peace 
spirit,  which  continued  long  with  him,  yet  tho  taoft- 


1  (JlJKfl  liiilljfri  ;i  ?;T!)CcI. 

Lord !  Iioir  sliipcndooii,  d<?epi  Bnd  wODdcrlul, 
Are  all  th/  dranglita  or  Providence!  w  full 
Of  puuling  intricaciee,  tbat  thej  lie 
Beyond  the  ken  of  any  mortal  eye. 
"  A.  wheel  nitliin  a  wheel"  'a  the  Scripture  noiii 
And  all  thoM  irhe«lB  tninircne,  and  ctoh  in  dm 
All  crealnree  icrvc  it  in  tlieir  place;  yet  w 
As  thouBOnds  of  tliem  know  not  wliat  tliej  do. 
At  tlib  or  tlint  their  aim  llie^  do  direct; 
But  neither  this  nor  that  ia  the  cfTect : 
Bat  something  else  they  do  not  nndcittnnd, 
IThich  Ktji  nil  poiiticiane  at  a  Bland. 
Deep  oounecli  at  their  birtli  thig  Hand  doth  lirei 
And  deeper  things  performcth  by  the  ireak. 
HcD  are,  like  horaet,  ut  at  every  stage. 
For  Frovidenco  to  ride  from  age  to  age ; 
AThieh,  tike  a  post,  epors  on,  and  makes  iheni  r 
From  stage  to  stage,  until  their  jonmey's  done; 
Then  takes  a  frrsh :  Bui  they  the  bnsioeea  know 
Ko  more  than  borso  the  pott-letters  do. 
Yet  though  its  irork  ba  nut  oonceat'd  from  aighl 
'Tirill  be  a  glorioiu  piece  vhcn  brought  to  Ughl 
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DB  bfty  symmetry,  the  mind  of  Howe  has  had  few  equals 
QODg  the  sons  of  men;  and  had  his  powers  of  expres- 
%  kept  pace  with  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions  and  the 
PVD&r  of  his  emotions,  he  would  have  been  peerless  among 
e  theobgical  authors  of  his  century.  As  it  is,  no  wise  man 
11  diadain  a  heap  of  treasure,  because  it  contains  some 
vek  badly  set,  or  because  there  are  a  few  mis-shapen  bars 
d  ingots  mixed  up  with  bags  of  minted  money. 
like  Flavel,  Howe  was  the  son  of  a  godly  miiuster,  and  was 
m  in  the  parsonage  of  Longborough,  Leicestershire,  May 
,  1630. 

He  commenced  his  university  career  at  Cambridge,  but  was 
dy  taransferred  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  Fellow  of  Mag- 
len  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
jAst  the  pastorate  of  Magdalen's  illustrious  president,  Dr 
lomas  Goodwin. 

When  he  could  not  have  completed  his  twenty^thijFd  year,  he 
IS  appomtcd  minister  of  great  Torrington,  in  Devon.  Hiere 
lew  years  passed  very  hi^pily.  There  he  mamed  the 
A^ter  of  Mr  Hughes  of  Plymouth,  a  minister  iuautd  fiMr 
I  learning,  and  revered  for  his  goodness.  There  he  fovmsd 
•  Mendship  of  the  noble  family  of  Bussell;  and  there  be 
eached  courses  of  sermons,  which,  published  as  treatises  i» 
Hie  BleaaednMS  of  the  Righteous,"  and  ^'  On  Deli^tiag  in 
ad,"  are  likely  to  live  for  ever. 

He  had  not  completed  four  years  at  Torrington,  wLen  he 
d  an  errand  to  London.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  sojomn 
thfi  capital,  he  went  to  worship  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  There 
e  keen  eye  of  Cromwell  singled  him  out,  and  at  tli#  idoae  Af 
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the  service  he  was  summoned  to  an  interview,  when  the  pio- 
tector  commanded  him  to  preach  at  Whitehall  next  Sunday* 
The  upshot  was,  that,  much  against  his  own  inclinatioii,heini 
constrained  to  become  one  of  Cromwell's  chaphiina;  and,  both 
in  Whitehall  and  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  he  contimud 
to  deliver  those  discourses  which  fed  the  faith  of  the  simple' 
minded,  and  bowed  in  unreluctant  homage  the  s^ngest  nndtt^ 
standinga  With  Cromwell  his  personal  influence  was  my 
great,  and  he  used  it  nobly.  As  one  example,  it  is  mentioDed 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  for  Dr  Seth  Ward,  afterwaidf 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  the  most  diBtingoisfaed  nuidi^ 
maticians  in  England,  the  principalship  of  Jesus*  Colkp> 
Cromwell  had  already  promised  the  appointment  to  aootkr; 
but,  in  consequence  of  Howe's  intercessions  for  his  Episoc^Mliii 
Mend,  the  protector  promised  to  allow  him  a  yearly  sum  equi 
to  the  income  of  the  office.  The  exalted  purity  and  diffli' 
terestedness  of  the  chaplain's  own  character  made  his  penoi- 
sions  irresistible.  On  one  occasion,  Cromwell  exdaimed, 
"  You  have  obtained  many  favours  for  others.  I  wondff 
when  the  time  is  to  come  that  you  will  ask  anything  fot 
yourself  or  your  family." 

The  Restoration  released  Mr  Howe  from  his  post  of  chajto 
to  the  younger  Cromwell,  and  for  a  brief  season  allowed  Ida 
to  resume  his  charge  at  Torrington.  But  the  time  of  titmUt 
had  arrived.  In  1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  and, 
without  re-ordination  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obediently 
Howe  could  not  retain  his  living  or  his  charge.  By  this  tim 
his  friend  Dr  Ward  was  his  diocesan,  and,  endeavouring  to 
argue  him  out  of  his  scruples,  asked  him  to  name  any  point  (A 
which  he  hesitated.  Howe  specified  re-ordination.  "FriJ» 
sir,"  said  the  bishop,  "  what  hurt  is  there  in  being  re-ordainedf 
"HuH,  my  lord!"  exclaimed  Howe;  "it  hurts  my  lmde^ 
standing;  the  thought  is  shocking.  It  is  an  absurdity,  odk 
nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.     I  am  sure  I  am  a  numitar 
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*y  and  am  ready  to  debate  tliat  matter  with  your  lord- 
our  lordship  pleases;  but  I  cannot  begin  again  to  be  a 

ereral  years  Howe  suffered  most  of  the  hardships  in- 

0  an  outed  minister;  but  in  1671  he  was  invited  to 
chaplain  to  Viscount  Massarene,  at  Antrim  Castle, 

On  his  journey  thither  a  little  drcimistance  occurred 
lews  how  great  must  have  been  his  power  in  preaching. 
>^  with  a  large  company  on  board,  was  wind-bound  in 
d  harbour ;  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  Mr  Howe  and 
the  passengers  were  proceeding  along  the  shore  in  search 
kTenient  place  for  worship.  There  they  met  two  men 
iback,  who  proved  to  be  the  parson  and  the  clerk.  One 
avellers  asked  the  latter  if  his  master  would  preach  that 
My  master,"  was  the  reply,  "  is  only  accustomed  to 
ayers."  Would  he  have  any  objections  to  allow  a 
*  now  in  town,  awaiting  a  passage  to  Ireland,  to  occupy 
At  that  day?  The  clerk  believed  that  his  master  would 
«tly  willing ;  and  so  it  proved.  The  clergyman  gave 
lent^  and  Howe  preached  twice — ^in  the  afternoon  to  a 
id  deeply  affected  auditory.  But  all  that  week  the  wind 
ed  contrary,  and  next  Sabbath  morning  the  church  was 

1  with  people,  who  hoped  once  more  to  hear  the  stranger, 
rgyman  was  confounded  at  the  sight  of  such  a  congre- 
and  despatched  his  clerk  to  fetch  the  unknown  preacher, 
we  was  sick,  and  in  bed,  but  when  he  heard  that  "  the 
H)untry  had  come  in  for  several  miles  to  hear  him,"  he 
id,  foigetful  of  any  personal  risk,  preached  with  un- 

warmth  and  energy ;  and  when  afterwards  he  related 
urrence,  he  added,  "If  my  ministry  was  ever  of  any  use^ 
:  it  must  have  been  then." 

re  remained  at  Antrim  Castle  five  years,  and  early  in 
une  to  London,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in 
Street.    Here  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  government  made 

IL  Q 
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it  an  anxious  and  interrupted  ministry;  and  in  1685,  aoceptiog 
an  invitation  from  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  to  attend  himiaUi 
travels,  he  settled  at  Utrecht,  and,  beside  Gilbert  Boinet  md 
other  refugees,  he  there  continued,  tiU  the  expulnon  of  the 
>Stewart8  made  it  safe  to  live  and  lawful  to  preach  in  Ed^^ 

In  Holland  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  fiiendship  of  tlM 
Prince  of  Orange,  and,  in  resuming  his  ministiy  at  Sflvtf 
Street,  he  occupied  a  position  quite  as  honourable  as  thitte 
wMch  his  brethren,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  were  promoted,  ui 
in  those  days  of  difficulty  more  independent  and  more  hippf. 
His  blameless  life,  his  commanding  intellect^  his  oondliatoij 
spirit,  and  his  advancing  years  made  him  the  centre  of  i  Tery 
general  reverence  and  affection ;  and  as  he  approached  tin 
close  of  his  pilgrimage,  his  spiritual  consolations  seemed  to 
multiply.  All  records  of  his  personal  experience  were  dertrojvi 
in  obedience  to  his  dying  iigunction,  but  the  following  r^tfik- 
able  record,  inscribed  on  his  study  Bible,  has  been  pieserfed:-' 

"Dec.  26,  '89. — After  that  I  had  long  seriously  and  re- 
peatedly  thought  with  myself^  that  besides  a  full  and  undoabUd 
assent  to  the  objects  of  fiftith,  a  vivifying  savouiy  taste  and 
relish  of  them  was  also  necessary,  that  with  stronger  force  and 
more  powerful  energy,  they  might  penetrate  into  the  moat  in- 
ward centre  of  my  heart,  and  there  being  most  deeply  fixed 
and  rooted,  govern  my  life ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  other 
sure  ground  whereon  to  conclude  and  pass  a  sound  judgmflot 
on  my  good  state  Qodward;  and  after  I  had  in  my  conneof 
preaching  been  largely  insisting  on  2  Cor.  i  12;  this  veiy 
morning  I  awoke  out  of  a  most  ravishing  and  delightfal  dreaiit 
that  a  wonderful  and  copious  stream  of  celestial  rays,  fitnn  tin 
lofty  throne  of  the  Divine  mi^esty,  seemed  to  dart  into  nf 
expanded  brea.st.  I  have  often  since,  with  great  complaowcy 
reflected  on  that  very  signal  pledge  of  special  Divine  fiivoor 
vouchsafed  to  me  on  that  memorable  day,  and  have  with  I^ 
pcated  fresh  pleasure  tasted  the  delights  thereo£    Bat  what  on 
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i%  1704,  of  the  same  kind  I  sensibly  felt,  throngh  the 
rable  bounty  of  my  Qod,  and  the  most  pleasant  comfort- 
nflaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  far  surpassed  the  most  expres- 
iroids  my  thoughts  can  suggest.  I  then  experienced  an 
uessibly  pleasant  melting  of  heart ;  tears  gushing  out  of 
eyes,  for  joy  that  Qod  should  shed  abroad  His  love  abun- 
y  through  the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  for  this  very  purpose 
wn  should  be  so  signally  possessed  of  and  by  His  blessed 
fc  (Rom.  V.  5)." 

here  much  grace  is  given  there  is  usually  much  humility, 
cpect  my  salvation,  not  as  a  profitable  servant,  but  as  a 
med  sinner,*'  was  the  most  memorable  of  Howe's  last  say- 
Round  his  dying  bed  gathered  many  friends  and 
iters,  to  whom  he  expatiated  with  warmth  on  that  future 
idness  which  had  so  long  been  the  theme  of  his  meditation, 
ig  other  firiends  he  received  a  visit  from  Richard  Cromwell, 
lom  he  had  been  chaplain  forty-five  years  before,  and  who 
Ived  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman  and  of  a  most 
plaiy  Christian.  The  interview  between  them  was  long 
iffectionate,  and  they  parted  amidst  many  tears.  Howe 
cm  Monday,  April  2,  1705. 

those  interesting  gleanings  from  the  conversations  of 

rt  Hall,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr  Balmer, 

id  the  following  remarks  on  our  author  : — "  J9.  *May  I 

ar,  what  writer  you  would  most  recommend  to  a  young 

ter?'     JI.  'Why,  sir,  I  feel  very  incompetent  to  give 

ions  on  that  head ;  I  can  only  say  I  have  learned  far 

from  John  Howe,  than  from  any  other  author  I  ever 

There  is  an  astonishing  magnificence  in  his  conceptions. 

lad  not  the  same  perception  of  the  beautifrd  as  of  the 

ne ;  and  hence  his  endless  subdivisions.'     B,  '  That  was 

lult  of  his  age.*     I£.  *In  part,  sir ;  but  he  has  more  of  it 

many  of  the  writers  of  that  period — ^than  Barrow,  for 

pie,  who  was  somewhat  earlier.    There  was,  I  think,  an 
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innato  iiiaptitade  in  Howe's  mind  for  discerning  minate  gncn 
and  proprieties,  and  hence  his  sentences  are  often  kng  and 
cumbersome.  Still,  he  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
puritan  divines.'  After  adverting  to  seveial  of  Howe's  woib, 
Mr  Hall  said,  in  reference  to  'The  Blessedness  of  the  Ri^teom^* 
<  Perhaps  Baxter's  *'  Saints'  Best"  is  fitted  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  ms^jority  of  readers.  Baxter  enforces  t  pv^ 
ticular  idea  with  extraordinary  deamess,  force,  and  eamestoeK 
HLs  appeals  to  the  conscience  arc  irresiBtibic.  Howe,  again,  is 
distinguished  by  calmness,  self-possession,  majesty,  and  cod- 
prehensivcness ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  decidedly  prefer  him 
to  Baxter.  I  admire  'exceedingly  his  "  Living  Temple,"  his 
sermon  on  the  "  Bedeemer's  Tears,"  &c  ;  but,  in  my  oiHiuflB, 
the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  his  defence  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Gospel  offer.  I  refer  to  the  treatise  called  the  "Becon- 
cileableness  of  Grod's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  vith  his 
Counsels,  Exhortations,  and  whatever  other  Means  he  naee  to 
prevent  them."  This  I  regard  as  the  most  profound,  the  moat 
philosophical,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  Howe's  writings. 

(Sarlg  Beatib* 

[Of  all  Howe's  works  the  one  which  has  taken  the  firmest  hold 
on  our  own  imagination  and  affections  is  his  "  Discourse  concem* 
ing  the  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  World."    It  is 
fomided  on  Rev.  L  18,  "And  have  the  keys  of  Hades  (or  the 
world  unseen)  and  of  death;"  and  it  was  delivered  on  oocuiMi 
of  the  death  of  a  pious  young  man,  the  son  of  Sir  Chtfks 
Houghton.     Of  this  little  volume  it  has  been  said  by  Howe's 
eloquent  biographer,  Professor  Rogers,  "  I  do  not  think  tbii 
any  man  who  has  any,  even  though  a  faltering  and  incoDettfl 
hope  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  that  to  him  death  will  be  M 
admission  into  heaven,  can  peruse  this  discourse  ¥dihoiit  feding 
the  dread  of  dissolution  sensibly  diminished ;  nay,  the  ffVtt 

*  **  Works  of  Robert  HaU,"  10th  edition,  toL  vL  p.  120. 
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tself  almoat  an  object  of  desire  and  fascination.  The  descrip- 
ions  it  contains  of  that  invisible  world  to  which  it  leads  our 
sontemplation ;  of  its  splendour  and  magnificence ;  of  the 
elicity  it  promises  and  insures ;  and  of  the  plenitude  of  life 
rhich  fills  it,  instead  of  the  solitude  and  silence,  the  darkness 
•nd  desertion  with  which  our  imaginations  are  so  apt  to  invest 
t ;  of  that  great  and  beneficent  Being,  whom  it  describes  as 
Joveieign  Lord  of  it,  who  has  already  passed  into  it  by  the 
gone  dreary  path — who  is  familiarised  to  us  by  intimate  com- 
minion  with  humanity — ^whose  own  gracious  hand  unlocks  the 
portals  which  are  to  admit  us  to  immortality,  and  whose  voice 
it  ifl  which  first  welcomes  the  spirit  to  its  resting-place ;  are 
absolutely  ravishing.  On  these  themes  Howe  seems  to  descant 
with  a  sort  of  privileged  familiarity ;  as  of  a  spirit  to  whom 
the  scenery  of  Heaven  had  already  been  unfolded.  Yet,  glow- 
ing as  his  descriptions  are,  they  contain  nothing  to  which  a 
lober  and  chastened  judgment  can  take  exception."*] 

It  is  a  brighter  and  more  unsullied  testimony  which  is  left 

in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  such  very  hopeful  persons  as 

&  in  their  youth.     They  never  were  otherwiso  known,  or  can 

be  remembered,  than  as  excellent  young  persons.     This  is  the 

ooty  idea  which  remains  of  them.     Had  they  lived  longer — to 

tlie  usual  age  of  man — ^thc  remembrance  of  what  they  were  in 

yoath  would  have  been  in  a  great  degree  e^Eiced  and  worn  out 

by  later  things;  perhaps  blackened,  not  by  what  were  less 

eomnifindable,  but  more  ungratefiil  to  the  greater  part,  espe- 

dally  if  they  lived  to  come  into  public  stations.     Their  just 

leal  and  contestations  against  the  wickedness  of  the  age  might 

dtfoblige  many,  and  create  them  enemies,  who  would  make 

it  their  business  to  blast  them,  and  cast  upon  their  name  and 

iMmc»7  all  the  reproach  tlicy  could  invent.     Whereas  the 

BStre  of  that  virtue  and  piety  which  had  provoked  nobody, 

•  "  Life  of  Howe,"  by  Henry  Rogers,  p.  567. 
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appears  only  with  an  amiable  look,  and  leav^a  behind  noduog 
of  such  a  person  but  a  fSiur,  unblemished,  alluring,  and  insboo- 
tive  example,  which  they  that  observed  them  mi^t,  with  ks 
prejudiced  minds,  compare  with  the  useless^  vidoos  Ihres  of 
many  that  they  see  to  have  filled  up  a  room  in  the  world  unto 
extreme  old  age,  either  to  no  purpose,  or  to  very  bad.  And 
how  vast  is  the  difference  in  respect  of  usefulntes  to  the  wodd 
between  a  pious  young  gentleman,  dying  in  his  youth,  that 
lived  long  in  a  little  time,  untainted  by  youthful  lusts  and 
vaiiitios,  and  victorious  over  them,  and  an  accursed  siimer  d 
an  himdred  years  old  (Isa.  Irv.  20).  How  sweet  and  fragrut 
a  memory,  doth  the  one,  how  rotten  and  offensive  a  naoM^ 
doth  the  other,  leave  behind  him  to  survivors ! 

Therefore  such  very  valuable  young  persons  as  an  taken 
hence  in  the  Hower  of  their  age,  are  not  to  be  thought^  upon 
that  account  of  usefulness  to  this  world,  to  have  lived  in  it  thai 
shorter  time  in  vain.  They  leave  behind  them  that  testimony 
which  will  turn  to  account,  both  for  the  glory  of  God^s  grace, 
which  He  hath  exemplified  in  them,  and  which  may  be  im- 
proved ti>  the  good  of  many  who  sliall  have  seen  that  an  holj 
life,  amidst  the  temptations  that  the  youthful  age  is  eipowd 
to,  is  no  impracticable  tiling,  and  that  an  early  death  is  aa 
possible  also  to  themselves. 

jfolioinins  St»u»  in  i\)t  I9atk 

Do  not  regret  or  dread  to  pass  out  of  the  one  world  into  the 
other  at  His  call,  and  under  His  conduct,  though  through  titt 
dark  passage  of  death,  remembering  the  keys  are  in  so  grnt 
and  so  khid  a  hand,  and  that  His  good  pleasure  herein  is  do 
more  to  be  distrusted  than  to  be  disputed  or  withstood,  hi 
it  bo  enough  to  you,  that  what  you  cannot  see  younetf,  Ht 
sees  for  you.  You  have  oft  desired  yoiu*  ways,  your  motioo^ 
your  removal  from  place  to  place,  might  be  directed  by  Him 
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in  the  world.  Have  you  never  said.  If  Thou  go  not  with  me, 
carry  me  not  hence  ?  How  safely  and  fearlessly  may  you  fol- 
low Him  blindfold  or  in  the  dark  any  whither,  not  only  from 
place  to  place  in  this  world,  but  from  world  to  world  !  How 
lightsome  soever  the  one,  and  gloomy  and  dark  the  other,  may 
to  you,  "  darkness  and  light  are  to  Him  alike/*  To  Him 
is  no  HAdeSy  nor  is  the  dark  way  that  leads  into  it  to 
Him  an  untrodden  path.  Shrink  not  at  the  thoughts  of  this 
tnmalation,  though  it  be  not  by  escaping  death,  but  even 
through  the  jaws  of  it. 

Crtre  ]8eltgf)tful  Certaintg  of  ISging. 

This  was  an  happy  accord,  the  willingness  of  this  departing 

Boul,  proceeding  not  from  stupidity,  but  trust  in  Him  who  kept 

these  keys,  and  such  preparedness  for  removal  as  the  gospel 

tequiiod.     O  happy  souls !  that  finding  the  key  is  turning,  and 

opeziiDg  the  door  for  them,  are  willing  to  go  forth  upon  such 

termSy  as  knowing  whom  they  have  believed,  and  that  neither 

principalities,  nor  powers,  life,  nor  death,  can  ever  separate 

them  from  the  love  of  Gk)d  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.     Life, 

they  find,  hath  not  separated — ^whereof  was  the  greater  danger; 

and  death  is  so  far  frt)m  making  this  separation,  that  it  shall 

complete  their  union  with  the  blessed  God  in  Christ,  and  lay 

them  infolded  in  the  everlasting  embraces  of  Divine  love! 

Happy  they!  that   can  hereupon  welcome   death,  and   say. 

Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace !  that, 

before,  only  desired  leave  to  die,  and  have  now  obtained  it; 

Ihat  are,  with  certainty  of  the  issue,  at  the  point  of  becoming 

complete  victors  over  the  last  enemy,  and  are  ready  to  enter 

upon  their  triimiph,  and  take  up  their  triumphal  song,  "  Death 

is  swallowed  up  in  victory.     O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  1     O 

graven  where  is  thy  victory  ?    Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth 

us  the  victoiy  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     Happy  soul ! 
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here  will  be  a  speedy  end  of  all  thy  griefis  and  8<HnowB;  Aflj 
will  be  presently  swallowed  up  in  an  absolute  plenita<lfi  and 
fulness  of  joy.  There  is  already  an  end  put  to  thy  tormeDtiBg 
cares  and  fears,  for  what  object  can  remain  to  thee  of  a  ntumal 
fear,  when  once  upon  grounds^  such  as  shake  not  under  thee^ 
thou  art  reconciled  to  death? 

Oh !  the  transports  of  joy  that  do  now  most  rationally  remit 
from  this  state  of  the  case,  when  there  is  nothing  left^  lyiog 
between  the  dislodging  soul  and  the  glorious  unseen  work!, 
but  only  the  dark  passage  of  death;  and  that  so  Utile  fiv- 
midablc,  considering  who  hath  the  keys  of  the  one,  and  the 
other.  How  reasonable  is  it,  upon  the  account  of  somewhat 
common  herein  to  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed  (althon^ 
everything  be  not),  to  take  up  the  following  words^  that  so 
plainly  belong  to  this  very  case :  "Therefore  my  heart  is  j^ 
and  my  glory  rejoiccth;  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope:  for 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  sheol  or  hades" — thou  wilt  not 
forsake  or  abandon  it  in  that  wide  world — "  neither  wilt  thw 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  shew  me 
the  path  of  life ;  the  path  that  leads  unto  that  presence  of  thin^ 
where  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  to  those  pleasures  which  are  at 
thy  right  hand,  or  in  thy  power,  and  which  are  for  evermore 
and  shall  never  admit  either  of  end  or  diminution**  (Psabi 
xvi.  9-11). 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  to  let  our  souls  hang  in  doubt  I  whj 
do  we  not  drive  things  for  them  to  an  issue,  and  put  them  into 
those  same  safe  hands  that  hold  these  keys;  absolutely  resigD» 
devote,  entrust,  and  subject  them  to  Him,  get  them  boimd  op 
in  the  bimdle  of  life,  so  adjoin  and  unite  them  to  Him  (not 
doubting  but  as  we  give  them  up.  He  will,  and  doth,  in  that 
instant,  take  hold  of  them  and  receive  them  into  union  with 
Himself)  as  that  we  may  assure  our  hearts,  that  because  He 
lives,  we  shall  live  also]  Thus  the  ground  of  our  hope  be- 
comes sure,  and  of  that  joy  which  springs  from  such  an  hope. 
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Our  life,  we  may  now  say,  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Qod,  even 
though  we  are  in  ourselves  dead  or  dying  creatures  (CoL  iiL  3). 
Yea^  Christ  is  our  life,  and  when  He,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  we  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory.  Ho  hath  assured 
110,  that  because  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that 
believeth  in  Him,  though  he  were  dead,  shall  yet  live;  and 
that  whosoever  lives,  and  believes  in  Him,  hath  thereby  a  life 
already  begun  in  Him,  m  respect  whereof  he  shall  never  die 
(John  xi  25,  26).  What  now  can  be  surer  than  thisi  So  far 
we  are  at  a  certainty,  upon  the  included  supposition,  t.  e.,  that 
we  believe  in  Him. 

And  what  now  remains  to  be  ascertained  ]  What  1  Only 
our  own  intervening  death.  We  must,  it  is  true,  be  absent 
fiom  these  bodies,  or  wo  cannot,  as  we  would,  be  present  with 
the  Lord.  And  is  that  all  ?  Can  anything  now  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  ?  O  happy  state  of  our  case  !  How  should  ova 
hearts  spring  and  leap  for  joy,  that  our  affairs  are  brought  into 
this  posture  !  that  in  order  to  our  perfect  blessedness,  nothing 
is  fbrther  wanting  but  to  die  !  and  that  the  certainty  of  death 
completes  our  assurance  of  it !  Wliat  should  now  hinder  our 
Iweaking  forth  into  the  most  joyful  thanksgivings,  that  it  is  so 
little  doubtful  wo  shall  die !  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  a 
terrestrial  immortality !  and  that  the  only  thing  that  it  re- 
mained we  should  be  assured  of,  is  so  very  sure  !  that  we  are 
Bure  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  this  world  to  keep  us  always 
in  it !  that  the  most  spiteful  enemy  we  have  in  all  the  world 
cannot  do  us  that  spite — ^to  keep  us  from  dying !  How  glori- 
oosly  may  good  men  triumph  over  the  impotent  malice  of 
their  most  mischievous  enemies,  viz.,  that  the  greatest  mis- 
chief even  in  their  own  account,  that  it  can  ever  be  in  their 
power  to  do  them,  is  to  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  ever  to 
hxsrt  them  more,  for  they  now  go  quite  out  of  their  reach  !  They 
can,  being  permitted,  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  (Luke  xiL  4) 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do.     What  a  remarkable,  signifi- 
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cant  **  after  that'*  is  this  !  What  a  defiance  doth  it  import  of 
the  utmost  effort  of  human  power  and  spite,  that  here  it  tl^ 
minates  j  it  is  now  come  to  its  ne  plus  ultra  I 


91  Ptttaltts  of  tSSotltis* 

[Fontcncllo  published  his  famous  essay  in  1 686,  and  Hiis 
discourse  of  Howe  appeared  in  1699.  Whether  the  En^ 
di\'iue  was  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  the  French 
philosopher  we  do  not  know ;  but  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  perused  the  recent  discussions  of  Whewell,  Brewster,  and 
other  distinguished  astronomers,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find 
the  germ  of  so  many  arguments  in  the  page  of  one  who  d^ 
rived  his  science  from  Boyle,  and  his  religious  convictions  from 
the  Bible.] 

Let  us  further  consider  the  inexpressible  numerousnessof  the 
other  world's  inhabitants,  with  the  excellencies  wherein  they 
shine,  and  the  orders  they  are  ranked  into,  and  how  unlikely  i» 
it  that  holy  souls  that  go  thither  should  want  employment 
Great  concourse  and  multitudes  of  people  make  places  of  busi- 
ness in  tliis  world,  and  must  much  more  do  so  where  creatures 
of  the  most  si)iritual  and  active  natures  must  be  supposed  to 
have  their  residence.     Scripture  speaks  of  "myriads"  (which we 
read  "  an  innumerable  company  ")  of  angels,  besides  all  "  the 
.spirits  of  just  men  "  (Heb.  xii.),  who  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
more  than  any  one  could  number  (Rev.  "vii.)      And  when  we 
are  told  of  many  heavens,  above  all  which  our  Lord  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  ascended ;  are  all  those  heavens  only  empty  soli- 
tudes— ^uninhabited  glorious  deserts  ?    Wlien  we  find  how  Ml 
of  ^itality  this  base  earth  of  ours  is,  how  replenished  with 
living  creatures,  not  only  on  the  siuface,  but  within  it ;  how 
unreasonable  is  it  to  suppose  the  nobler  parts  of  the  universe 
to  be  less  peopled  with  inhabitants  of  proportionable  spiritu- 
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activity,  livelinefls,  and  yigour  to  the  several  regions, 
the  remoter  they  are  firom  dull  earth,  must  be  supposed 
le  finer,  and  apt  to  afford  fit  and  suitable  habitations  to 
Features  1  Whether  we  suppose  pure,  unclothed  spirits 
the  natives  in  all  those  heavens,  all  comprehended 
the  one  name  of  angels,  or  whether,  as  some  think  of 
Ated  spirits,  that  they  have  all  vital  union  with  some  or 
vehicles,  etherial  or  celestial,  more  or  less  fine  and  pure, 
region  is  to  which  they  belong,  having  gradually  asso- 
unto  them  the  spirits  of  holy  men  gone  from  us,  which 
id  to  be  ladyy€\oi,  angels*  fellows  (Luke  zx.  36),  it  is 
rent  to  our  purpose. 

us  only  consider  them  all  as  intelligent  spiritual  beings, 
holy  light,  life,  active  power,  and  love  to  their  common 
and  one  another.  And  can  we  imagine  their  state  to  be 
of  torpid  silence,  idleness,  and  inactivity,  or  that  they 
ot  much  higher  and  nobler  work  to  do  there,  than  they 
.ve  in  such  a  world  as  this,  or  in  such  bodies  as  here 
ig  to  and  fro  ] 

.  the  Scriptures  are  not  altogether  silent  concerning  the 
t  orders  of  those  glorious  creatures  that  inhabit  all  the 
8,  and  which  this  upper  hades  must  be  imderstood  to 
u  Though  it  hath  not  provided  to  gratify  any  one's 
^,  so  far  as  to  give  us  particular  accounts  of  thdr 
ices  and  distinctions ;  and  though  we  are  not  warranted 
yve  such  conjectures  concerning  them,  as  we  find  in  the 
Ltitious  Dionysius's  "  Celestial  Hierarchy,**  or  much  less 
.er  dreams  of  Yalentinus  and  the  Gnostics  about  their 
with  divers  more  such  fictions;  yet  we  are  not  to 
what  God  hath  expressly  told  us,  viz.,  that  giving  us 
ccount  of  the  creation,  in  the  Hades,  or  the  invisible  part 
lere  ar«  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  powers,  angels 
elsewhere  archangels,  authorities  (CoL  i  16,  with  1  Pet 
h^which  being  terms  that  import  order  and  govern* 
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uiciit^  call  scarce  allow  us  not  to  conceive  that,  of  all  thai 
numberless  multitudes  of  glorious  creatures  that  rcjileiush  and 
people  those  spacious  regions  of  light  and  blias,  there  are  none 
who  belong  not  to  some  or  other  of  those  prindpalitiei  ni 
dominions. 

Whence^  therefore,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  to  coo- 
ceive,  that  whosoever  is  adjoined  to  them,  ascending  oat  d 
our  world,  presently  hath  his  station  assigned  him,  is  made  to 
know  his  post,  and  how  he  is  to  be  employed,  in  the  senioe 
and  adoration  of  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  and  in  payiqg  tlie 
most  regular  homage  to  the  throne  of  Qod  and  the  Lamh.  B 
being  still  to  be  remembered,  that  God  is  not  worshipped  Umr^ 
or  here,  as  though  He  needed  anything,  since  He  "gives  tod 
breath  and  being  and  all  things**  (Acts  xviL);  but  thattti 
felicity  of  His  most  excellent  creatures  doth  in  great  part  c» 
sist  in  acting  perpetually  according  to  the  dictate  of  a  just  and 
right  mind,  and  that  therefore  they  take  highest  jdcasore  in 
prostration,  in  casting  down  their  crowns,  in  ahrinking  efei 
into  nothing,  before  the  original,  eternal,  subsistent  Baq^ 
that  He  may  be  owned  as  the  All  in  All,  because  they  foUov 
herein  a  most  satisfied  judgment^  and  express  it  when  they  vj, 
"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  ml 
power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasoi 
they  are  and  were  created*'  (Rev.  iv.  11);  and,  "Wwtliyii 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  riches,  and  wisdom,  ui 
strength,**  «fec.  (Rev.  v.  12). 

And  they  that  rest  not  night  nor  day  from  such  high  lal 
glorious  employments,  have  they  nothing  to  do  I  Or  will  «• 
say  or  think,  because  we  see  not  how  the  heavenly  potentate 
lead  on  their  bright  legions,  to  present  themselves  before  tin 
throne,  to  tender  their  obeisance,  or  receive  commands  lal 
despatches  to  this  or  that  far  remote  dynasty,  or,  suppose^  tl 
such  and  such  a  mighty  star — (whereof  there  are  so  numberitfl 
myriads ;  and  why  should  we  suppose  them  not  replenUU 
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Ltii  glorious  inhabitants?) — whither  they  fly  as  quick  as 
longht  with  joyful  speed,  under  the  all-seeing  Eye,  glad  to 
ncute  wise  and  just  commands  upon  all  occasions?  But 
as !  in  all  this  we  can  but  "  darken  counsel  with  words 
ithoQt  knowledge."  We  cannot  pretend  to  knowledge  in 
lese  things ;  yet  i^  from  Scripture  intimations,  and  the  con- 
nrent  reason  of  things,  we  only  make  suppositions  of  what 
iijr  be,  not  conclusions  of  what  is ;  let  our  thoughts  ascend 
\  much  higher  as  they  can,  I  see  not  why  they  should  fall 
>iwr  than  all  this.  And  because  we  cannot  be  positive,  will 
«  therefore  say  or  think  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  or 
otiiing  but  dull  inactivity  in  those  regions?  Because  that 
iker  world  is  Hades,  and  we  see  nothing,  shall  we  make  little 
f  nert  to  nothing  of  it  ?  We  should  think  it  very  absurd 
iMmuig  if  we  should  use  it,  in  reference  to  such  mean  trifles 
I  eomparison,  and  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pomp  and 
■te,  no  such  thing  as  action  or  business  in  the  court  of  Spain 
'  IVancc,  of  Persia  or  Japan,  because  no  sound  from  thence 
rikes  our  ear,  or  the  beams  of  majesty  there  dazzle  not  our 
ft, 

1  flhonld,  indeed,  think  it  very  unreasonable  to  make  mere 
agnitude,  or  vast  extent  of  space,  filled  up  with  nothing  but 
M  air,  ether,  or  other  fine  matter — call  it  by  what  name  you 
in — alone,  or  by  itself,  a  very  considerable  note  of  excellency 
the  other  invisible  world  above  this  visible  world  of  ours, 
it  I  reckon  it  much  more  unreasonable  and  unenforced  (to 
f  no  more)  by  any  principles,  either  of  philosophy  or  religion, 
ding  this  world  of  ours  (a  baser  part  of  the  creation)  so  full 
Kfe,  and  of  living  inhabitants,  of  one  degree  or  another ;  to 
[ipoBe  the  nobler  parts  of  the  universe,  still  ascending  up- 
rda,  generally  impeopled,  and  desert;  when  it  is  so  con- 
▼able  in  itself,  and  so  aptly  tending  to  magnify  our  Creator 
1  Bedeemer,  that  all  the  upper  regions  be  fully  inhabited 
)h  intelligent  creatures — whether  mere  spirits^  unclothed 
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Ciilik-  fur  thfir  iHiiuily,  u.-i  l]icy  iire  ik-t*stiil)lf  fur 
tnsy ;  iiiid  tliiit  the  horrid  Hades,  wlierciii  they  are 
the  blackness  of  darkness  fur  ever,  may  ha  no  roon 
tion,  nay,  inexpresHibly  Icsa,  than  some  little  r 
appointed  aa  a.  place  of  punisliment  for  crinunala, 
son  of  a  flourishing,  vast  empire,  fully  peopled  with 
rich,  sober-minded  and  ha])py  inhabitants. 

I^ope  (ai  iSnglanli. 

[The  Platonic  elevation  and  spiritualium  of  Bow 
the  flubject  of  frequent  remark,  and  amidst  liif 
poverty  of  style  few  can  fiiil  to  recoguUe  an  npulen 
nation  almost  Oriental  In  these  cold  latitudes,  a 
our  Weatem  races,  few  metaphors  are  borrowed  fro 
of  smell ;  but  the  writings  of  Howe  are  almost  as 
the  Psalms,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon.  "  How  plea 
it  be  to  our  souls  often  to  remember  and  think  on 
of  His  which  we  bear,  and  draw  in  as  vital  breatl 


Tlnri'  i-f  gi"«.-;it  ri'ii-iiii  t-i  Ii"]»('  (.'•)»!  will    i:-  i    li!..;lly  ;i'-;iM'l"ii 
l-iiulainl.     l»ut  is  there  in  it  a^nid  roaMni  in  R-ar  that,  before 
tbe  day  uf  mercy  coiuc,  there  may  be  a  nearer  day  of  ^\Tath 
coming  ? — ^a  clay  that  shall  "  burn  as  an  oven,"  and  make  the 
bemisphcrc  about  us  a  fiery  vault     In  our  recovery  from  a 
lapsed  state,  which  the  religion  professed  among  us  aims  at, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  effected,  viz.,  the  resti)ring  reason 
to  its  empire  over  the  sensitive  nature,  that  it  may  govern 
tliat ;  and  the  restoring  religion  and  lovo  to  G(h1  to  its  place 
ind  power,  that  He  may  govern  us.     AVhilc  the  former  ls  not 
done,  we  remaui  sunk  unto  the  low  level  with  the  inferior  crea- 
tures; and  till  the  latter  be  effected,  we  arc  ranked  with  the 
tpoBtate  creatures  that  first  fell  from  CJod.     The  sciL^uality  of 
brutes,  and  the  enmity  of  dcAils,  rising,  and  springing  up 
observably  among  us,  impc»rt  the  directest  hostility  agiunst  the 
Kedeemcr's  design ;  and  them  that  bid  this  open  defiance  to 
Him,  He  hath  every  moment  at  His  mercy  ! 

In  the  meantime,  is  this  Enmianuers  hand  ?     His  right  in 

m  He  will  not  dwcLaim,  and  because  Ho  claims  it,  wo  may 

expect  Him  to  vindicate  Himself.    His  present  patience  we  are 

to  ascribe  to  the  wisdom  and  greatness  i)f  an  all-comprehend- 

iogmind.     He  counta  not  an  heap  <»f  impotent  wonus  His 

match;  but  when  the  Ix'Som  (>f  destruction  comes,  one  stroke 

of  it  will  sweep  away  multitudes.     1'hen  contempt  will  bo 

answered  with  contempt    They  cannot  express  higher,  than  to 

Ojppoae  and  militate  against  a  religi()n  iutroiUiced  and  brought 

into  the  world  by  so  clear.  Divine  light,  lustre,  and  glory,  not 

by  argomentS)  but  by  jests.     O  that  we  could  but  see  their 

aigninents  to  dispute  those  keys  out  of  His  hands  that  holds 

them  I     But  do  they  think  to  laugh  away  the  power  of  the 

Son  of  God  1     He  also  will  laugh  at  their  calamity,  or  expose 

them  to  the  laughter  of  men  wiser  than  they  (Prov.  i  ;  Tsahn 

KL  5,  6).     Tia  little  wit  to  desi)i8e  what  they  cannot  disprove. 

When  wo  find  a  connexion  between  death  and  judgment,  how 
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will  they  contrive  to  disjoin  them  1     They  will  be  as  little  able 
to  disprove  the  one  as  withstand  the  other. 

But  a  great  residue,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  our  blessed  Redeemer 
will,  in  due  tiine,  conquer  m  the  most  merciful  way,  inspiring 
them  with  Divine  wisdom  and  love,  detecting  their  erroo, 
mollifying  their  hardness,  subduing  their  enmity,  making  them 
gladly  submit  to  His  easy  yoke  and  light  burden.  He  is, 
before  the  world  end,  to  have  a  numerous  seed,  and  we  arc 
not  to  despair  of  their  rising  up  more  abundantly  than  hitherto 
among  ourselves,  so  as  no  man  shall  be  therefore  ashamed  to 
be  thought  a  serious  Christian,  because  it  is  an  uufashiona^e 
or  an  ungenteel  thing. 

Then  will  honour  be  acquired  by  living  as  one  that  beHcrtf 
a  life  to  come,  and  expects  to  live  for  ever,  as  devoted  ones  to 
the  Ruler  of  both  worlds,  and  candidates  for  a  blessed  immor- 
tality under  His  dominion.  Nor  will  any  man  covet  to  leate 
a  better  name  behind  him  here,  or  a  more  honourable  memo- 
rial of  himself,  than  by  having  lived  an  holy,  virtuous  life.  It 
signifies  not  nothing  with  the  many  to  be  remembered  wiwa 
they  are  gone.  Therefore  is  this  trust  wont  to  be  committed 
to  marbles  and  monumental  stones.  Some  have  been  so  wise 
to  prefer  a  remembrance  among  them  that  were  so,  from  their 
having  lived  to  some  valuable  puq)ose.  When  Rome  abomided 
with  statues  and  memorativc  obelisks,  Cato  forbade  any  to  be 
set  up  for  him,  because  (he  said)  he  had  rather  it  should  be 
asked  why  had  he  not  one  ?  than  why  he  liad  ? 

What  a  balmy  memory  will  one  generation  leave  to  another, 
when  "  the  savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  shall  be  diflbaed 
in  every  place,"  and  everything  be  counted  as  dross  and  dung 
that  is  in  any  competition  with  the  excellency  of  that  hucffh 
ledge ;  when  that  sliall  overflow  the  world,  and  one  age  puis 
His  mighty  works,  and  proclaim  His  power  and  greatness  to 
the  next,  and  the  branches  of  religious  &milies,  whether  sooner 
or  later  transplanted,  shall  leave  an  odour^  when  they  are  cit 
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i  ahall  demonstrate  their  nearer  union  with  the  true 
•  speak  their  relation  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  leaves 
the  healing  of  the  nations !  Even  those  that  were 
lis,  and  have  dropped  off,  may,  without  straining  a 
d  expression,  signify  somewhat  towards  this  purpose. 

9  QTemple  in  Bttfn^* 

following  extract  is  from  Howe's  greatest  work,  "  The 
Temple."  The  readers  of  Herveys  "Theron  and 
"  will  recollect  it  there  transcribed,  "as  one  of  the 
eces  of  imagery  to  be  met  with  in  elegant  writing."  *] 

Gfod  hath  withdrawn  Himself,  and  left  this  His  temple 
,  we  have  many  sad  and  plain  proofs  before  us.  The 
nins  are  visible  to  every  eye  that  bear  in  their  front, 
mt,  this  doleful  inscription,  "Here  God  once  dwelt." 
appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the 
man,  to  shew  the  Divine  presence  did  some  time  reside 
ore  than  enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  He  is 
ired  and  gone.  The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  over- 
the  light  and  love  arc  now  vanished,  which  did  the  one 
ith  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum  with  so  pious 
;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced  and  thrown  away 
less  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince 
less;  the  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds 
perfumes,  is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapour, 
B  is  "  instead  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  stencL"  The  comely 
'  this  house  is  turned  all  into  confusion ;  "  the  beauties 
less"  into  noisome  impurities;  the  "house  of  prayer 
en  of  thieves,"  and  that  of  the  worst  and  most  horrid 
yv  every  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theft  sacrilege;  con- 
rapine  and  robbery  are  committed  upon  holy  things. 

*  "  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  Dialogue  zi. 

b2 
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The  noble  powers  which  were  designed  and  dedicated  to  Divine 
contemplation  and  delight,  are  alienated  to  the  service  of  the 
most  despicable  idob,  and  employed  unto  the  vilest  intuitions 
and  embraces ;  to  behold  and  admire  lying  vanities,  to  indulge 
and  cherish  lust  and  wickedness. 

What  have  not  the  enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary! 
How  have  they  broken  down  the  carved  work  thereof,  and  that 
too  with  axes  and  hammers,  the  noise  whereof  was  not  to  be 
heard  in  building,  much  loss  in  the  demolishing  this  sacred 
fane !      Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculpture 
which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  king;  the  reUcaof 
common  notions;  the  lively  prints  of  some  undefaccd  truth; 
the  fair  ideas  of  things ;  the  yet  legible  precepts  that  relate  to 
practice.     Behold,  with  what  accuracy  the  broken  pieces  shew 
these  to  have  been  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  how 
they  lie  now  torn  and  scattered,  one  in  this  dark  comer,  another 
in  that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  nibbish !     There  is  not  now 
a  system — an  entire  table  of  coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or  a 
frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shivered  parcels.     And  if  any,  with 
great  toil  and  labour,  apply  themselves  to  draw  out  here  one 
piece,  and  there  another,  and  set  them  together,  they  scrre 
rather  to  shew  how  exquisite  the  Divine  workmanship  was  in 
the  original  composition,  than  for  present  use  to  the  excellent 
purposes  for  which  the  whole  was  first  designed.     Some  pieces 
agree,  and  own  one  another;  but  how  soon  are  our  inquiries 
and  endeavoiu^    nonplussed    and   sui^erseded!      How  many 
jittempts  have  been  made,  since  that  fearfiil  fall  and  ruin  of 
this  fabric,  to  compose  again  the  tniths  of  so  many  several 
kinds  into  their  distinct  orders,  and  make  up  frames  of  science, 
or  useful  knowledge ;  and  after  so  many  ages  nothing  is  finished 
in  any  one  kind !     Sometimes  tiiiths  arc  misplaced,  and  what 
belongs  to  one  kind  is  transferred  to  another,  where  it  will  not 
fitly  match;  sometimes  falsehood  inserted,  which  ahattera  or 
disturbs  the  whole  frame.     And  what  is  with  much  fhiitli« 
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pains  done  by  the  one  hand,  is  dashed  in  pieces  by  another ; 
and  it  is  the  work  of  a  following  age  to  sweej)  away  the  fine- 
spun cobwebs  of  a  fonner.  And  those  truths  which  are  of 
greatest  use,  though  not  most  out  of  sight,  are  least  regarded; 
their  tendency  and  design  are  overlooked,  or  they  are  so 
loosened  and  torn  off  that  they  cannot  be  wrought  in,  so  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  soul,  but  hover  as  faint  ineffectual  notions 
tliat  signify  nothing.  Its  very  fundamental  powers  arc  shaken 
and  disjointed,  and  their  order  towards  one  another  confounded 
and  broken,  so  that  whiit  is  judged  considerable  is  not  con- 
sidered, what  is  recommended  as  eligible  and  lovely  is  not 
loYod  and  chosen.  Yea,  the  truth  which  is  after  godliness  is 
not  so  much  disbelieved  as  hated,  held  in  unrighteousness,  and 
shines  as  too  feeble  a  light  in  that  malignant  darkness  which 
comprehends  it  not.  You  come,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as 
into  the  ruined  palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which  you  see 
here  the  fraglnents  of  a  noble  pillar,  there  the  shattered  pieces 
of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless 
among  heaps  of  dirt.  He  that  invites  you  to  take  a  view  of 
the  sold  of  man,  gives  you  but  such  another  prospect,  and  doth 
but  say  to  you,  "  Behold  the  desolation." 

STJjc  IScticfmer'g  JTcaw  Inept  obcr  Host  Souls. 

[Such  is  the  title  of  a  discourse,  than  which  the  English 
language  contains  none  more  remarkable  for  majestic  pathos 
and  holy  earnestness.     We  give  the  closing  sentences.] 

If  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  do  now  look  down  from  the 
throne  of  glory,  and  say,  "What !  sinner,  wilt  thou  despise  My 
&TOur  and  pardon.  My  Son,  thy  mighty,  merciful  Redeemer, 
My  grace  and  Spirit  still  f* — ^what  can  be  the  return  of  the  poor 
abashed  wretch,  overawed  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
stung  with  compunction,  overcome  with  the  intimation  of 
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kindness  and  love?  I  have  heard  of  Thee,  O  God,  by 
hearing  of  the  ear — ^now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee;  wherefore  I 
abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashea  So  inwaidly  is 
the  truth  of  that  word  now  felt,  ''That  thou  mayest  remember, 
and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any  more  be- 
cause of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  towards  thee  for  all 
that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  Qod"  (Ezek.  zvL  63).  But, 
sinner,  wilt  thou  make  a  covenant  with  Me  and  my  CSiristI 
wilt  thou  take  Me  for  thy  God,  and  Him  for  thy  Redeemer 
and  Lord]  And  may  I,  Lord?  yet,  may  I?  O  admirable 
grace !  wonderful  sparing  mercyj  that  I  was  not  thrown  into 
hell  at  my  first  refusal !  Yea,  Lord,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  I  renounce  the  vanities  of  an  empty,  cheating  world,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  sin.  In  Thy  favour  stands  my  life.  Whom 
liavo  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  whom  on  earth  do  I  desire  besides 
Thee?  And  O  thou  blessed  Jesus,  thou  Prince  of  the  kiogy 
of  the  earth,  who  hast  loved  me,  and  washed  me  irom  my  sisi 
in  Thy  blood,  and  whom  the  eternal  God  hath  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins, 
I  fall  before  Thee,  my  Lord  and  my  Gk)d;  I  here  willingly 
tender  uiy  homage  at  the  footstool  of  Thy  throne.  I  take 
Thee  for  the  Lord  of  my  life.  I  absolutely  surrender  and 
resign  myself  to  Thee.  Thy  love  constrains  me  henceforth  no 
more  to  live  for  myself,  but  to  Thee  who  diedst  for  me,  and 
didst  rise  again.  And  I  subject  and  yield  myself  to  Thy 
blessed  light  and  power,  O  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  to  be  mors 
and  more  illuminated,  sanctified,  and  prepared  for  every  good 
word  and  work  in  this  world,  and  for  an  inheritance  among 
them  that  are  sanctified  in  the  other.  Sinner,  never  give  thy 
soul  leave  to  be  at  re^t  till  thou  find  it  brought  to  some  sodi 
transaction  with  God  (the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit)  as  this;  so 
as  that  thou  canst  truly  say,  and  dost  feel  thy  heart  is  in  it 
Bo  not  weary  or  impatient  of  waiting  and  striving,  tiU  thoa 
canst  say,  this  is  now  the  very  sense  of  thy  souL     Suich  thinp 
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*ve  been  done  in  the  world  (but  oli,  liow  seldom  of  latter 
ays!) — so  God  hath  wrought  with  men  to  save  them  from 
oing  down  to  the  pit,  having  found  a  ransom  for  them.  And 
fhj  may  He  not  yet  be  expected  to  do  so?  He  hath  smitten 
ocks  ere  now,  and  made  the  waters  gush  out ;  nor  is  His  hand 
ihortened,  nor  His  ear  heavy.  Thy  danger  is  not,  sinner,  that 
He  will  be  inexorable,  but  lest  thou  shouldst.  He  will  be 
intreated,  if  thou  wouldst  be  prevailed  with  to  entreat  His 
ivour  with  thy  whole  heart. 

And  that  thou  mayst,  and  not  throw  away  thy  soul,  and  so 
peat  a  hope,  through  mere  steth,  and  loathness  to  be  at  some 
Jtins  for  thy  life ;  let  the  text,  which  hath  been  thy  directory 
fcmt  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace,  be  also  thy  motive, 
« it  gives  thee  to  behold  the  Son  of  God  weeping  over  such 
« would  not  know  those  things.  Shall  not  the  Redeemer's 
Bare  move  thee?  0  hard  heart,  consider  what  these  tears 
nport  to  this  purpose. 

1.  They  signify  the  real  depth  and  greatness  of  the  misery 
ito  which  thou  art  falling.  They  dro])  from  an  intellectual 
id  most  comprehensive  eye,  that  sees  far,  and  pierces  deep 
to  things,  hath  a  wide  and  large  prospect ;  takes  the  compass 

that  forlorn  stato  into  which  unrcconcilcable  sinners  are 
tstening,  in  all  the  hon*or  of  it.  The  Son  of  God  did  not 
»cp  vain  and  causeless  tears,  or  for  a  light  matter;  nor  did 
e  for  Himself  either  spend  His  own,  or  desire  the  profusion  of 
hers'  tears.  Weep  not  for  me,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
5.  He  knows  the  value  of  souls,  the  weight  of  gmlt,  and 
»w  low  it  wiU  press  and  sink  them;  the  severity  of  God's 
stice,  and  the  power  of  His  anger,  and  what  the  fearful 
^ts  of  them  will  bo,  when  they  finally  fall.  If  thou  imder- 
andest  not  these  things  thyself,  believe  Him  that  did — at  least 
dieve  His  tears. 

2.  They  signify  the  sincerity  of  His  love  and  pity,  the  tnith 
id  tenderness  of  His  compassion.     Canst  thou  think  His 
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deceitful  t^ars  1  His,  who  never  knew  guile  ?  was  this  like  the 
rest  of  His  course  ?  And  remember  that  He  who  shed  teai^ 
did,  from  the  same  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  shed  blood 
too  !  Was  that  also  done  to  deceive )  Thou  makest  thyself 
some  very  considerable  thing  indeed,  if  thou  thinkest  the  S(m 
of  God  counted  it  worth  His  while  to  weep,  and  bleed,  and 
die,  to  deceive  thee  into  a  false  esteem  of  Him  and  His  hn. 
But  if  it  be  the  greatest  madness  imaginable  to  entertaia  toy 
such  thought,  but  that  His  tears  were  sincere  and  inartificial, 
the  natural  genuine  expressions  of  undissembled  benignity  and 
pity,  thou  art  then  to  consider  what  love  and  compassion  thou 
art  now  sinning  against;  what  bowels  thou  spumest;  and 
that  if  thou  perishest,  'tis  under  such  guilt  as  the  devils  them- 
selves are  not  Hable  to,  who  never  had  a  Hedeemer  Ueediog 
fur  them,  nor,  that  we  ever  find,  weeping  over  them. 

3.  They  show  the  remedilessuess  of  thy  case,  if  then  persist 
in  inipcnitcncy  and  luibelicf  till  the  things  of  thy  peace  be 
quite  hid  from  thine  eyes.  These  tears  will  then  be  the  last 
issues  of  (even  defeated)  love,  of  love  that  is  frustrated  of  its 
kind  design.  Thou  niayst  perceive  in  these  tears  the  steady 
imalterable  laws  of  heaven,  the  inflexibleness  of  the  Divine 
justice,  that  holds  thee  in  adamantine  bonds,  and  hath  sealed 
thee  up,  if  thou  prove  incurably  obstinate  and  impenitent,  into 
perdition ;  so  that  even  the  Redeemer  himself,  He  that  w 
mighty  to  save,  cannot  at  length  save  thee,  but  only  weep  over 
theo,  drop  tears  into  thy  flame,  w^hich  assuage  it  notj  but 
(though  they  have  another  design,  even  to  express  true  com- 
passion) do  yet  unavoidably  heighten  and  increase  the  fervour 
of  it,  and  will  do  so  to  all  eternity.  He  even  tells  thee,  sin* 
ner,  "  Thou  hast  despised  My  blood,  thou  shalt  yet  have  My 
tears."  That  would  have  saved  thee — ^these  do  only  lament 
thee  lost. 

But  the  tears  wept  over  others,  as  lost  and  past  hope,  ^1 
should  they  not  yet  melt  thee,  while  as  yet  there  is  hope  in  ^7 
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se  ?  If  thou  be  effectually  melted  in  thy  very  soul,  and 
ddng  to  Him  whom  thou  hast  pierced,  dost  truly  mourn  over 
im,  thou  mayst  assure  thyself  the  prospect  His  weeping  eye 
d  of  lost  souls,  did  not  include  thee.  His  weeping  over  thee 
>iild  aigue  thy  case  forlorn  and  hopeless ;  thy  mourning  over 
im  will  make  it  safe  and  happy.  That  it  may  be  so,  consider 
rther,  that, 

4.  They  signify  how  very  intent  He  is  to  save  souls,  and 
iw  gladly  He  would  save  thine,  if  yet  thou  wilt  accept  of 
BTcy  while  it  may  be  had.  For  if  He  weep  over  them  that 
Jl  not  be  saved,  from  the  same  love  that  is  the  spring  of 
ese  tears  would  saving  mercies  proceed  to  those  that  are 
icome  willing  to  receive  them.  And  that  love  that  wept 
^er  them  that  were  lost,  how  will  it  glory  in  them  that  are 
ved  ?  There  His  love  is  disappointed  and  vexed,  crossed  in 
8  gracious  intendment ;  but  here  having  compassed  it,  how 
ill  He  joy  over  thee  with  singing,  and  rest  in  His  love  !  And 
urn  also,  instead  of  being  involved  in  a  like  ruin  with  the 
nreconciled  sinners  of  the  old  Jerusalem,  shalt  be  enrolled 
mong  the  glorious  citizens  of  the  new,  and  triumph  together 
ntii  them  in  eternal  glory. 


EDWARD  POLHILL,  ESQ.  OF  BURWASR 

For  the  contributions  to  religious  authorship  by  Chrisdan 
laymen,  we  acknowledge  a  special  affection.  In  such  contn- 
butions  no  period  has  more  abounded  than  our  living  day, 
producing,  as  it  has  done,  the  "  Internal  Evidence"  of  Mr 
Erskine;  "Tniths"  and  "Errors  regarding  Religion,"  by  Mr 
Douglas  of  Cavers;  Mr  Sheppard's  "  Christian  Encourage- 
ment and  Consolation;"  Isaac  Taylor's  "Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm;"  the  Hymns  of  James  Montgomery,  and  the 
little  practical  treatises  of  Dr  Abercrombie.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  the  disinterested  and  unsuspect^  testimony  d 
spontaneous  witnesses  may  influence  minds,  which  regard  m 
mere  professional  advocacy  the  reasonings  and  exhortations  of 
ministers,  we  believe  that  no  readers  profit  more  than  ministera 
themselves  l)y  the  writings  of  pious  and  accomplished  laymen. 
They  arc  hints  to  the  pulpit  from  the  pew,  and  often  direct 
attention  to  lines  of  thought  and  topics  of  inquiry  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked  in  the  routine  of  conventional 
sermonising.  Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage  to  have  a  fresh  eye 
and  a  freer  pencil  set  to  work  on  subjects  which  have  grown 
trite  under  the  treatment  handed  down  by  tradition  from  our 
reverend  and  right-reverend  fathers.  Even  when  writing  for 
the  press,  theologians  are  apt  to  wear  the  gown  and  cassock, 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  anonymous  review  or  biographical 
sketch  will  betray  the  homily.  From  this  failing  the  non- 
clerical  author  is  exempt.  Even  should  he  become  prolix  and 
prosy,  he  does  not  preach ;  and  in  point  of  directness,  vivacity, 
and  literary  grace,  the  advantage  is  usually  on  the  layman's 
side. 

In  the  ccntuiy  which  boasts  of  laymen  like  Selden,  awl  Sir 
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tthew  Hale,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  John  Milton,  and 
Honourable   Robert    Boyle,  we  are   disjxjsed   to  award 
meed  of  merit  as  a  theologian  to  Edward  Pollull.     His 
pecolnm  Theologiaj,"  his  treatise  on  "  Precious  Faith,"  and 
"Mystical   Union   betwixt   Christ  and   Believers,"    are 
»le  productions,  replete  with  sound  divinity,  rich  in  experi- 
ital  piety,  and  written  in  a  lofty  strain  of  thought  and 
ing:      It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  information 
irding  the  author  is  so  scanty.     He  was  proprietor  of  Bur- 
(h,  a  parish  in  Sussex;  a  county  magistrate;  a  friend  and 
tector  of  the  persecuted  non-conformists;  and  his  widow 
•ears  to  have  been  a  member  of  Dr  Owen's  church  in  London. 
;  beyond  these  meagre  facts,  and  the  five  or  six  masterly 
imes  which  bear  his  name,  it  would  seem  as  if  his  memo- 
had  perished.*     Our  first  extract  is  from  his  "  Speculum 
K>logi»  in  Christo:  or,  A  View  of  some  Divine  Truths 
,ch  are  exemplified  in  Jesus  Christ."     The  second  is  from 
reparation  for  Su£fering  in  an  Evil  Day." 

ST^e  ffireat  Sacrifice. 

lie  truth  of  all  the  types  and  shadows  was  set  forth  in 

Saviour,  who  was  the  body  and  substance  of  them  all. 

tre  was  in  Him  somewhat  that  did  symbolise  with  them, 

somewhat  that  did  infinitely  transcend  them.     Manna 

le  down  from  heaven,  and  so  did  Christ;  but  He  came 

a  the  highest  heaven,  the  place  of  God's  glorious  presence, 

;ive  not  a  temporal  life,  but  a  spiritual,  an  eternal  one — 

to  one  nation  only,  but  to  a  world.     The  rock  smitten  by 

les*  rod  supplied  the  Israelites;  and  Clirist,  smitten  by  the 

se  of  the  law,  supplies  the  Church,  not  with  earthly  water, 

with  heavenly — ^with  rivers  of  living  graces  and  comforts 

Bven  the  dredge  of  "  Notes  and  Queriee,"  (vol.  \'u  401),  baa  failed  to 
Bp  any  additional  information. 
''OL.  II.  s 
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— ^following  believers  not  for  a  time,  but  indefidentiy  and  for 
ever.  Hence  the  Jewish  rabbies  say,  that  the  tonuog  tJu 
rock  into  water,  was  the  turning  the  property  of  judgment 
into  the  property  of  mercy.  All  mercies  issue  out  from  ibis 
spiritual  rock.  The  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  upon  a  pole^ 
and  Christ  was  lifted  up  upon  the  cross :  that  healed  tbe 
wounds  made  by  the  outward  serpents  in  the  body,  and  He 
heals  the  wounds  made  by  sin  in  the  conscience.  The  e<H^ 
poral  cure  came  by  the  eye — by  looking  to  the  bnusen  serpent; 
the  spiritual  one  comes  by  £uth — ^by  looking  to  our  Savioor 
for  salvation.  Qod  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  aod 
in  Christ  He  dwelt  in  the  flesh ;  not  in  types  and  symbol  ^^ 
really  and  hypostatically ;  not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever.  Chiiit 
is  the  true  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  who  hath  all  the  holj 
things  in  Him.  Here 's  the  Bhekinah — the  Divine  Miyes^ 
appearing  in  our  nature.  Here  *s  the  Ark,  where  the  tables  d 
the  law,  broken  by  men,  are  kept  inviolate.  Here's  the 
Mercy-seat,  or  Propitiatory,  which  covers  our  sins,  and  frwn 
whence  God  communes  with  us  in  words  of  grace.  Here's 
the  Veil,  the  flesh  of  Christy  wliich  hid  His  deity,  and  througli 
which  there  is  a  way  into  heaven  itself.  Here  are  the  Holy 
Lamps,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  grace  derived  firom  oor 
Saviour.  Here's  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering — ^the  deity  of 
Christ  sanctified  His  humanity  to  be  a  sufficient  sacrifice  fort 
world  :  and  the  Altar  of  Incense — the  odours  of  Hia  meiit 
perfume  all  our  services,  and  render  them  acceptable  unto  Qod. 
Abnost  everything  did  breathe  forth  Christ,  and  speak  to  & 
honour.  He  was  in  one,  in  all  the  sacrifices,  and  was  moi* 
than  all  of  them.  Sacrifices  began  with  the  first  promise  d 
the  Messiah,  and,  after  almost  four  thousand  yearai'  gtandiaf^ 
tiiey  ended  in  His  death;  a  singular  respect  they  had  to  HiSL 
and  a  fiill  complement  in  His  perfect  sacrifice. 
Now,  touching  the  sacrifices,  two  things  are  to  be  noted  y^ 
The  one  is  this  :  There  is  somewhat  in  Christ  which  aiW"^ 
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tiatory  sacrifices.  The  sacrifice  was  to  be  perfect  and 
»leimsh,  that  it  might  be  accepted;  the  blind,  or 
'  maimed,  or  corrupted  thing  was  not  to  be  offered 
„  Answcrably,  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which 
preat  sacrifice,  was  without  spot  or  guile;  it  was 
'  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  breathed  out  nothing  but 
hat  it  might  be  a  pure  offering  unto  Qod.     Had 

any  blemish  in  it,  it  could  not  have  been  united  to 

of  the  Word,  nor  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Qod  for 
sacrifice,  pure  in  itself,  was  substituted  in  room  of 
ctivc  men  ;  there  was  life  for  life — the  life  of  a  beast, 
that  of  a  man.  Suitably,  Christ,  the  meek,  patient, 
e  Lamb  of  God,  stood  in  our  room  :  He  died  for  us  : 
lis  life  a  ransom,  dim  noWSv,  "  instead  of  many  ** 

28).  His  person  was  put  in  the  room  of  ours,  and 
ngs,  too,  in  the  room  of  ours.  Had  He  not  stood  in 
He  could  not  have  been  capable  either  to  bear  the 
»enal  sufferings,  or  to  ^e  us  from  the  same  :  not  to 

sufferings — He  being  nothing  but  mere  innocency 
:;  nor  to  free  us  from  them — He  being  in  no  con- 
ith  us.  The  sacrifice  being  put  in  the  sinner's  room 
iputed  to  it :  they  were  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
.  (Lev.  i.  4) ;  a  confession  of  sins  was  made  over  the 

(Lev.  rvi.  21) ;  their  sins  were  in  a  sort  transferred 
acrifice,  that  it  might  bear  them  away.  Thus  it  was 
it  He  was  made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  The 
on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all  (Isa.  liii.  6).  Our 
mputed  to  Him  so  far  as  to  render  His  sufferings 
J,  as  an  ancient  hath  it.  He  was  "  delictorum  sua- 
Q  commissor."  Having  no  guilt  of  His  own.  He 
T  ours,  in  order  to  a  glorious  expiation  and  abolition 
is  death  and  satisfaction.  Sin  being  charged  upon 
•e,  there  was  a  destroying  of  the  thing  offered.  So 
\i  Christ,  when  our  sins  were  laid  upon  Him.    With 
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the  com  he  was  bruised ;  with  the  wine  and  oil,  poured  out; 
with  the  lamb,  slain  and  roasted  in  the  fire  of  God's  wrath; 
and  with  the  scape-goat,  driven  into  the  wilderness  of  deser- 
tion, ciying  out,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  fonakm 
mo  1 "  His  su£ferings  were  very  many  and  very  great  for  us. 
The  sacrifice  being  slain,  its  blood  did  expiate  sin ;  an  fXoat- 
ment  was  made ;  remission  ensued  upon  it  -Thus,  Christ 
dying  on  the  cross.  His  blood  was  expiatory;  our  fiuiltvas 
compensated,  justice  was  satisfied,  wrath  was  averted,  and  Qod 
was  appeased  and  reconciled  towards  us.  In  these  thinn^ 
appears  a  fair  analogy  between  those  ancient  sacrifices  and 
Christ  the  great  saciifice. 

The  other  is  this  :  There  is  that  in  Christ  which  iiifinitdy 
transcends  all  the  legal  sacrifices.  In  the  sacrifice  there  ms 
only  a  bnit<3  in  perfection,  but  in  Cluist  there  was  a  himuui 
nature  in  perfection — a  human  nature  which  had  the  Spuit 
above  measure,  and  was  as  full  of  grace  as  the  capacity  of  a 
creature  could  hold.  There  was  in  Hi»  humanity  such  a  beauty 
and  unmatchable  perfection  of  grace  as  far  surpassed  the  united 
and  accumulated  excellencies  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven.  The 
sacrifice  stood  and  suffered  in  the  room  of  offenders  by  con- 
straint and  compulsion  :  it  was  bound  with  cords  to  the  hocus 
of  the  altar ;  but  Christ  stood  and  suffered  in  our  room  by 
choice  and  voluntary  sponsion ;  His  soul  was  not  snatdied 
away,  but  poured  out ;  His  life  was  not  merely  taken  away, 
but  laid  down ;  He  was  under  no  constraint  but  that  of  Hii 
own  compassion ;  He  was  tied  with  no  cords,  but  those  of  Hu 
own  love.  In  the  private  sacrifice,  some  particular  sin  was 
charged  upon  it ;  in  the  public  one,  the  sins  of  the  Jewish  nation 
were  charged  upon  it;  but  upon  Christ  were  laid  the  sins  of  a 
world :  sins  of  vast  distances,  as  far  remote  in  place  as  the  quarteis 
of  the  earth,  and  in  time,  as  the  morning  and  evening  of  the 
world,  met  all  together  upon  Him.  In  the  sacrifice  there  uas 
a  mere  simple  death,  and  the  blood  was  but  the  blood  of » 
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brute ;  but  Chrislf 8  death  was  not  a  mere  simple  one^  but  a 
iettdi  with  a  sting  and  a  curse  in  it ;  a  death  with  as  much 
mmth  in  it  as  was  due  to  the  sin  of  a  world ;  nor  was  His 
alood  the  blood  of  a  bmte^  but  the  blood  of  a  man — ^nay,  of 
Sod  Himselfr  And  what  manner  of  sacrifice  was  this !  How 
XMnpensative  for  sin !  how  satisfactory  to  justice  !  how  aversiye 
)f  wrath !  how  impetrative  of  all  good !  The  sacrifice  suo 
modo  did  expiate  sin.  It  took  away  civil  guilt,  by  freeing  the 
iffender  from  that  temporal  death  which,  in  the  strict  sanction 
if  the  law,  was  due  to  him.  It  took  away  ceremonial  guilt, 
t)y  freeing  him  from  those  legal  impurities  which  excluded  him 
arom  the  public  worship ;  hence  the  apostle  saith,  that  "  the 
>lood  of  bulls  and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling 
she  unclean,  did  sanctify  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh*' 
[Heb.  ix.  13).  Thus  far  went  the  sacrifice,  but  it  could  go  no 
!iarther.  The  moral  guilt  was  still  unremoved,  justice  was  still 
onsatisfied,  the  wrath  to  come  was  still  unaverted,  God  as  yet 
wnB  unreconciled.  There  was  somewhat  done  to  the  flesh, 
nothing  to  the  conscience.  Hence  the  apostle  saith  that  those 
lacrifices,  though  often  repeated,  could  not  make  the  comers 
Jliereanto  perfect  (Heb.  x  1).  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
xnild  not  take  away  sin.  Btill  there  was  a  conscience  of  sin, 
md  a  remembrance  of  it  every  year.  But  when  Christ  gave 
Himself  *'  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Gk)d,  for  a  sweet-smell- 
ng  savour,"  there  was  a  penal,  total  expiation  of  sin ;  not  the 
leth,  but  the  conscience,  was  purged;  not  ceremoniiJ,  but 
noral  guilt,  was  done  away.  Thus  the  apostle,  comparing  His 
laerifioe  with  the  legal  ones,  saith,  "  The  blood  of  Christ,  who, 
iiroogh  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  up  himself  without  spot  to 
3od,  shall  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
iidng  God"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  All  things  in  the  text  are  emphi^ 
acal  He  offered,  not  as  the  Gentiles  to  devils,  but  to  God ; 
He  offered,  not  as  the  priest  under  that  law,  a  sacrifice  distinct 
torn  Himself^  but  He  offered  Himself;  He  offered,  not  as  the 

s2 
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deceiver,  a  corrupt  thing  (MaL  L  14),  but  Hus  pure  and  inno- 
cent self,  in  whom  there  was  no  spot  or  blemish ;  He  ofieied 
up  himself  not  merely  through  a  human  spirit,  but  throa§^  i 
divine  eternal  one ;  through  His  divinity,  which  inspired  a 
eternal  \igour  and  firagrancy  into  His  sacrifice,  so  that  ik  needed 
not,  as  the  legal  ones,  any  reiteration ;  "  for,"  as  the  apoBtk 
hath  it,  ''  he  hath  by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever  them  thai 
are  sanctified"  (Heb.  x.  14).  This  is  that  great  sacrifice,  more 
than  all  other  sacrifices,  which  satisfied  justice,  expiated  moni 
guilt,  averted  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  procured  an  etenul 
redemption  for  us. 

E\jt  l^ope  full  o(  Smmottalitg. 

If  we  would  be  in  a  fit  posture  for  suffering,  we  miut  get  i 
lively  hope  of  eternal  life.  As  our  life  k  a  sea,  hope  is  com- 
pared to  an  anchor,  which  makes  us  stand  steady  in  a  stonn: 
as  our  life  is  a  warfiu'e,  hope  is  compared  to  an  helmet,  whidi 
covers  the  soul  m  times  of  danger  :  as  the  body  liveth  «ptwKfar 
by  brcatliing,  so  the  soul  lives  bperando,  by  hoping.  A  man 
tainiot  drown  so  long  as  his  head  is  .ibove  water ;  hope  lifla 
up  tlic  head,  and  looks  up  to  the  redemption  and  salvatk* 
that  is  to  come  in  another  world  in  its  fulness  and  peifcct)€0. 
Hope  doth  three  things  ;  it  assures  good  things  to  come ;  U 
disposes  us  for  them  ;  it  waits  for  them  unto  the  end  :  cadi  of 
which  will  be  of  singular  use  to  fit  us  for  pious  sufferings 

I.  HojH)  assures  good  things  to  come  :  It  is  called  "  Ae 
hope  of  salvation"  (1  Thcss.  v.  8),  "  the  hojxi  of  glory"  (R(»d.t. 
2),  "  the  hope  of  eternal  life  "  (Tit.  L  2),  because  it  assurce  theie 
things.     To  this  I  shall  speak  in  three  particulars : — 

1.  Hope  assures  us  that  there  is  another  world,  called  a 
Scripture  the  world  to  come.  Without  this  there  can  be  id 
foundation  fur  pious  suffering ;  no  man  can  freely  part  iritk 
this  world  unless  he  be  assured  of  another  ;  ''  if  in  this  Hfii 
only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  mieff- 
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lUe"  (1  Cor.  XT.  19).     Miserable  indeed,  to  be  peraecated  out 
i  one  woridy  and  to  have  never  another  to  go  ta     If  Chris- 
ians  were  in  as  dark  a  case  as  the  Emperor  Adrian  was,  when 
\png  he  cried  oat,  **  O  my  poor  sooly  whither  art  thoa  gmng  T 
hfBy  ooold  be  in  no  rational  capacity  of  suffering :  but  hope 
■mes  them  that  there  is  another  world,  where  things  are  ad- 
iiniatered  in  a  different  manner  than  they  are  here  in  this. 
lefe  good  men  bear  the  cross,  there  they  wear  the  crown ; 
ate  they  are  black  with  reproaches,  there  they  shine  as  the 
on ;  here  they  are  tossed  at  sea,  there  they  enter  into  rest ; 
ere  they  drink  of  the  bitter  cup,  there  of  the  rivers  of  pleasures 
bove ;  here  they  are  in  the  bloody  hands  of  men,  there  in  the 
rms  of  a  gradons  God.    Hope  is  sure  that  these  things  are  so ; 
k>d*s  promises  secure  them ;  and  that  we  might  have  strong 
insolation,  Qod's  oath  Ls  superadded  also  :  our  Saviour  hath 
sakd  up  the  truth  of  them  with  His  own  blood ;  and  we  may 
enture  our  dearest  lives  upon  them.     Hence  it  m  that  hope  is 
lid  to  be  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  "  sure  and  stead£3Lst,  entering 
ito  that  within  the  veil^  (Heb.  vL  19).     Other  anchors  may 
reak,  but  this  will  never  fail ;  other  anchors  are  £e»tened  in 
lis  world,  but  this  enters  into  that  within  the  veil,  and  fixes 
self  in  the  unmoveable  heaven  ;  and  in  respect  thereof.  Chris- 
ms become  in  some  measure  unmoveable  in  the  midst  of  all 
le  storms  here  below.     St  Cyprian  saith  of  the  Christians  in 
s  time,  that  their  faith,  and  hope  did  stand  unmoveable  and 
t4*M^^*^"  among  the  ruins  of  the  world.     When  the  excellent 
idancihon  was  threatened  by  his  enemies  that  they  would  not 
STe  him  a  footstep  in  Germany,  he  replied  that  he  should 
kve  one  in  heaven.     In  like  manner,  when  a  poor  persecuted 
hiistian  is  ready  to  be  cast  out  of  this  world,  he  may  com- 
rt  himself  with  this,  that  he  hath  another  to  go  to,  where  he 
all  have  better  usage,  and  a  reward  for  his  sufferings. 
2.  Hope  assures  us  that  the  good  things  of  the  world  to 
(ine  do  incomparably  exceed  the  things  of  this  world.    If  the 
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things  of  this  world  were  the  better,  no  man  would  leave  bei* 
ter  for  worse ;  nay,  if  they  were  but  equal,  no  man  would  put 
with  that  in  poesesfiion  for  that  in  expectation :  bnt  hope 
assures  us  that  the  good  things  of  the  worid  to  come  do  fu 
transcend  those  that  are  in  this  world.  The  mansions  in  ^aj 
are  better  than  the  houses  of  clay  ;  the  incormptihle  inhfirit- 
ance  exceeds  a  £Euling  one ;  eternal  life  is  much  more  predooi 
than  temporal ;  the  crowns  of  immortality  above  outshine  «fl 
the  titles  of  honour  here  below ;  the  pure  rivers  of  pleasnre  is 
heaven  are  far  sweeter  than  the  delights  on  earth ;  the  frnitktt 
of  Gfod  (who  is  the  supreme  good,  centre  of  souls,  sabbath  of 
rest,  and  fountain  of  blessedness),  cannot  but  be  infinitely  be* 
yond  the  enjoyment  of  creatures.  A  good  assurance  that  tbeN 
things  are  so  will  dispose  us  to  part  with  the  lesser  concerns 
here  below,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  greater  that  are  abora 
We  read  of  some  worthies  that  "  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  because  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  enduring 
substance"  (Heb.  x.  34).  And,  again,  of  some  that  wonld  '^not 
accept  deliverance,  because  they  would  obtain  a  better  rescue 
rection**  (Heb.  xi.  35).  Shadows  and  trifles  were  to  be  parted 
with,  rather  than  massy  and  durable  felicity ;  the  bubble  or 
vapour  of  a  transitory  life  was  to  be  let  go,  rather  than  la 
everlasting  one.  When,  in  the  persecution  under  Diodeaao, 
the  martjnrs  were  asked  what  made  them  bear  such  tormeoti, 
and  what  they  expected  after  all  their  suflferings  I  they  made 
this  answer,  That  they  did  hope  for  those  good  things  wbioli 
**  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  lore 
him."  We  see  what  bore  up  their  spirits  in  their  soffoiDgi; 
let  us  labour  to  have  an  high  sense  of  the  excellencies  of  tiie 
world  to  come,  that,  if  need  be,  we  may  part  with  all  for  it 

3.  Hope  assures  our  interest  in  the  good  things  of  the  worU 
to  come.  And  here  two  things  are  to  be  noted ;  the  one  is 
this :  Hope,  in  its  initial  existence,  assures  our  interest  in  then 
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fnndainentally :  he  tliat  hath  a  true  lively  hope  of  them  hath 
a  real  interest  in  them.  Every  right  grace  touches  upon  heaven, 
and  gives  a  right  to  it ;  but  hope  doth  it  in  a  kind  of  peculiar 
way ;  it  enters  in  within  the  veil,  and  in  a  sort  takes  possession 
of  the  other  world.  As  the  ship  is  at  land  in  its  anchor,  so  the 
Myal  is  in  heaven  in  its  hope  ;  and  he  that  hath  a  true  interest 
there,  will  not  part  with  it  in  a  time  of  suffering:  the  anchor, 
being  in  heaven,  and  fastened  in  the  unmoveable  felicity  there, 
nrill  hold  out  in  a  storm.  Such  an  one  will  reckon,  as  St  Paul 
iid^  that  ^'  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us** 
[Bom.  viii  18).  Or  if  a  comparison  be  made,  the  sufferings,  in 
peq>ect  of  the  glory,  will  be  but  as  a  drop  of  wormwood  to  a 
raat  sea  of  infinite  sweetness.  The  other  thing  is  this :  Hope, 
in  its  full  stature,  assures  our  interest  in  the  good  things  to 
mme  sensibly :  he  that  hath  a  plerophory  of  hope  certainly 
imows  that  he  hath  an  interest  in  them  :  *'  We  know  that  we 
haTe  passed  from  death  to  life,**  saith  St  John  (1  John  iii  14)- 
kB  if  the  apostle  had  said,  we  are  in  the  borders  of  heaven,  and 
ire  know  it  as  it  were  sensibly,  as  we  do  our  passage  from  one 
>]ace  to  another.  Holy  Job  saith,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
iveth ;"  and  maugre  all  the  worms,  "  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
3od "  (Job  xix.  25,  26).  He  was  sure  of  the  bliss-making 
won,  and  could  look  through  the  dust  to  immortality.  Such 
i  fall  hope  ushers  in  a  kind  of  paradise  into  the  soul,  and  ad- 
Dirably  fits  it  to  bear  sufferings  :  the  internal  suavity  is  able 
o  sweeten  any  outward  condition.  The  learned  Rivet,  at  his 
lying  hour,  brake  forth  into  these  words,  "  Expecto,  credo,  per- 
erero,  dimoveri  nequeo.  Dei  Spiritus  meo  spiritui  testatur, 
lie  ease  ez  filiis  suis.  O  amorem  ineffiabilem  ! **  ''I  expect, 
;  believe,  I  persevere,  I  cannot  be  moved.  Qod*s  Spirit  wit- 
leesee  to  mine  that  I  am  one  of  His  children.  O  ineffable 
ove  ! "  Let  us  labour  to  have  not  only  a  lively  hope,  that  we 
aity  have  a  title  to  heaven,  but  a  full  hope,  that  we  may  know 
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our  title  to  it  This  will  be  an  high  coidial  in  an  evil  day,  and 
make  us  able,  whatever  the  sufferings  be,  to  go  on  triumphantly 
and  with  full  sails  to  heaven. 

II.  Hope  doth  not  only  assure  the  good  things  to  come,  bat 
disposes  us  for  them.  Hope  is  not  an  idle  dream  or  notion, 
but  it  is  an  active  and  lively  thing ;  it  doth  not  merely  hck 
to  the  glory  above,  but  puts  the  soul  into  a  posture  for  it 
Every  one  that  hath  in  him  the  hope  of  so  great  a  thing  as  the 
seeing  the  blessed  God  is,  "  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  ii 
pure"  (1  John  iiL  3).  He  knows  darkness  cannot  have  com- 
munion with  light ;  unclean  eyes  cannot  be  opened  in  so  pore 
a  place  as  heaven  is ;  the  earthly  heart  is  too  gross  to  be  in  the 
r^on  of  holy  spirits ;  he  that  drowns  himself  in  sensnal  jdea- 
sures  is  not  meet  to  drink  of  the  pure  rivers  that  are  aboie 
Malicious  spirits  cannot  be  capable  of  dwelling  there,  where 
infinite  love  opens  itself  in  all  its  sweetness.  The  felse-hearted 
hypocrit<5  can  never  be  admitted  to  see  truth  in  the  original, 
nor  the  evil  man  to  drink  goodness  at  the  foimtain-hcad.  He, 
therefore,  that  hath  a  right  hope  of  being  with  God  in  heai"© 
will  purify  himself  for  such  an  high  estate  ;  he- will  labour  to 
have  more  of  the  light  of  faith  to  fit  him  for  that  of  vision ;  to 
have  more  purity  of  heart,  to  make  him  meet  to  see  the  Holy 
One ;  to  have  more  of  heaven  in  his  affections,  to  prepare  him 
for  that  blessed  region ;  to  have  more  spiritual  delight  here, 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  entering  into  the  joy  of  his  Lori 
hereafter ;  to  have  his  heart  more  filled  with  holy  love,  that  he 
may  be  in  an  apt  posture  for  the  rich  effusions  of  love  in  ha- 
ven ;  to  have  more  truth  and  goodness  in  his  heart,  that  he 
may  be  the  more  ready  to  enjoy  the  fountain  and  fulness  rf 
both,  I  mean  the  blessed  God,  who  is  all  in  all.  Thus,  this 
lively  hope  makes  a  man  meet  for  heaven,  and  in  so  doing  i* 
makes  him  meet  for  those  sufferings  thrt  lie  in  his  way  thither. 
That  purity  which  disposes  him  to  enjoy  God  in  heaven,  doth 
also  dispose  him  to  suffer  for  Him  on  earth ;  and  the  greilff 
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lie  disposition  is  to  heaven^  the  centre  of  blesaednefis,  the 
Wronger  will  the  motion  be  to  break  through  all  difficulties 
lat  are  in  the  passage  thereunto.  Let  us  therefore  get  a  purl- 
ing hope,  that  we  may  be  fit  for  the  cros9. 

HI.  Hope  doth  not  only  dispose  us  for  the  good  things  to 
one,  but  it  waits  for  them  unto  the  end.  Hope  is  a  waiting 
laoe;  it  makes  a  Chnstian's  life  to  be  a  perpetual  waiting. 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
tme,*^  saith  Job.  Job  had  many  changes ;  but  he  waited  for 
mt  great  one  which  should  bring  him  into  a  state  of  unchange- 
lie  happiness.     Whatever  holy  men  are  a-doing  still,  they  are 

a  waiting  posture.  When  Jacob  was  blessing  his  sons,  he 
d  not  forget  this,  but  broke  out  in  a  sudden,  sweet  ejaculation, 
I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  "  (Gen.  xlix.  IS). 
Lope  makes  Christians  to  wait  for  the  good  things  to  come  at 
I  times,  but  in  a  special  manner  in  time  of  suffering.  St 
wolf  speaking  first  of  the  suffering  saints,  and  then  of  the 
Dtning  world,  ezpresseth  himself  thus  :  ''  We  ourselves  also, 
hieh  have  the  first-firuits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  ourselves, 
liting  for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  our  body ;  for  we 
e  saved  by  hope  "  (Rom.  viii  23,  24).  Here  we  may  observe 
le  true  state  and  posture  of  the  saints.  Afflictions  make  them 
tmn  ;  but  the  Divine  hope,  the  first-firuits  of  the  Spirit^  makes 
lem  wait  for  a  better  world,  in  which  adoption  and  redemption 
laU  have  their  complete  perfection.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
ivine  hope  to  wait  for  the  good  things  to  come.  When  the 
in  of  prosperity  shines,  it  waits  in  a  way  of  obedience,  "  Lord, 
have  hoped  for  thy  salvation,  and  do  thy  commandments," 
ith  David  (Ps.  cxix.  166).    He  waited  in  a  way  of  obedience 

Qod's  commands.  And  when  the  storm  of  persecution 
mes^  it  waits  in  a  way  of  patience.  Hence  the  apostle 
eaks  of  "the  patience  of  hope**  (1  Thess.  I  3).  That 
pe  which,  in  prosperity,  waited  in  a  way  of  obedience, 
U,  in  adversity,  wait  in  a  way  of  patience,     Hope  would 
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have  the  C^hnstiaii  to  be  always  waiting  for  the  upper  worid, 
but  when  the  cross  comes  it  presseth  u|ion  him  more  Teke- 
mentlj,  and  will  speak  after  this  manner  to  him :  What, 
hast  thou  waited  for  the  great  reward  in  heaven  in  duties 
and  ordinances,  and  wilt  thou  not  wait  for  it  in  sufferings  toot 
Heaven  is  the  same  still,  and  sufferings  arc  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  it :  do  but  suffer  a  little,  and  thou  shalt  be 
there.  When  the  martyr  Ananias,  in  the  Persian  persecntioo, 
seemed  to  tremble  at  the  approaching  cross^  Pusices  spake  tins 
to  him  :  ''  Paulisper,  O  senex,  oculos  daude ;  nam  stadmlnsiA 
Dei  videbis ;"  *'  Shut  thine  eyes  a  little,  old  man,  and  imme- 
diately thou  shalt  see  the  light  of  Qod**  Excellent  is  tbttf 
the  apostle  :  ''  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment^ 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  wei^rf 
glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  hot  it 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal' 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17, 18).  Here,  it  is  observable,  affliction  is  light  aod 
momentary,  but  gloiy  is  a  "  weight,"  and  "  eternal ;"  there  is 
no  proportion  between  them.  If  by  hope  we  look  at  the  inn- 
sible  and  eternal  things,  this  will  support  our  hearts,  that  it  is 
but  a  little  short  suffering,  and  we  shall  be  in  heavenly  I3m 
for  ever.  Let  us  therefore  labour  after  a  waiting  hope,  that 
we  may  patiently  bear  the  cross. 
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OUB  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  that  dear  old  man — 
■0  deroat,  so  sprightly,  so  warm-hearted — ^who  offered  up  his 
fife  m  the  midst  of  his  parishioners  at  Hadleigh,  a  martyr  of 
tte  English  Keformation.*  The  intermediate  history  of  his 
Cunily  is  unknown ;  but  in  1 6 1 3  there  was  living  in  Cambridge, 
ft  buher,  (and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  he  would 
Inctise  as  a  surgeon  also)  who  claimed  to  be  the  martyr's  de- 
ieendant ;  and  in  that  year  Nathaniel  Taylor's  third  son,  Jere- 
l&iah,  was  bom.  Along  with  more  shining  attributes,  he  was 
diitined  to  re-ezhibit  much  of  the  meekness,  devotion,  and 
toider  affection  of  his  illustrious  ancestor. 

'^  BeascHiably  learned,"  as  his  fsither  was,  and  pursuing  his 
>twiition  in  a  chief  haunt  of  the  Muses,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
lltm  to  obtain  for  his  son  a  classical  education  :  and  accord- 
ing in  1633,  and  when  he  was  stiU  under  twenty-one  years 
af  age,  we  find  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor  among  the  Fellows 
3f  Gains  College. 

At  the  same  early  age  he  was  ordained,  and  having  been  in- 
cited by  a  friend  to  London  to  take  his  place  as  lecturer  at  St 
Ehud's,  his  beautiful  countenance  and  his  eloquent  discourse, 
snhanced  by  his  extremely  youthfiil  appearance,  made  a  great 
mpresaion  on  the  audience.  His  fame  reached  Lambeth,  and 
le  was  commanded  to  preach  before  the  Primate.  The  same 
iiBcemment  which  recognised  the  great  powers  of  Chilling- 
ivorth,  and  which  perceived  in  Hales  qualities  worthy  of  pre- 
lOTiienty  notwithstanding  his  rationalism  and  anti-romanism, 
*  See  "  Christian  OlaBsics,"  toI.  i  p.  118. 
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at  once  detected  the  genius  and  the  rich  promise  of  tiie  yoong 
and  precocious  preacher.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I^nd  pio- 
cured  for  hiin  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls*,  Oxford,  and  in  1637 
he  presented  him  to  the  rectoiy  of  Uppingham  in  RotlandBhire, 
Here  he  married  his  first  wife,  Phoebe  Langsdale,  whom  heloit 
after  a  union  of  less  than  four  yeare^  and  here  he  was  appoinfeed 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  I. 

The  living  of  Uppingham  being  sequestered  on  aocoont  d 
the  incumbent's  loyalty,  Taylor  followed  the  royal  aimy,  tod 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Card^an  Castle  in  1644 
Soon  after  he  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  kii^  Joanm 
Bridges, — a  lady  who  possessed  some  property  in  Canaartbeo- 
shire,  but  which  in  those  disordered  days  {nrobably  did  sot 
yield  its  wonted  revenue  :  ^  for  some  time  we  find  that^  liki 
Milton,  Taylor  was  obliged  to  maintain  hiwMfilf  as  a  school- 
master. 

But  better  things  awaited  him.  His  noble  neighboni;  Lori 
Carbery,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  his  maoaioiiy  and  in  the 
splendid  seclusion  of  Grolden  Grove,  he  composed  his  ''lift 
of  Christ,"  his  "  Holy  Living,"  and  his  "  Holy  Dyii^,"  md 
the  greater  part  of  his  sermons.  These  were  among  bit 
happiest  days.  ^'  He  was  surrounded  by  a£fectioiiate  fiieod^ 
who  loved  and  honoured  him ;  the  griping  &ngs  of  peniuj 
were  loosened.  Eich  houses  or  jewels,  Tynan  aUka  and 
Persian  carpets,  he  neither  possessed  nor  coveted.  But  ht 
had  entered  into  the  temporal  promise  of  his  Lord.  Nambedoa 
are  the  passages  written  about  this  period,  in  which  his  hopdi 
gratitude  breaks  into  praises  of  God's  providence,  and  add^ 
tations  to  believe  that  He,  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  whm 
they  call  upon  Him,  will  also  nourish  every  poor  and  tnotiiV 
disciple."  * 

In  1654,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Golden  Grove,**  he  pab- 
lished  a  devotional  manual.     It  contained  some  aevvre  ntoe- 
•  WiUmotf  ■  "  Bishop  Jenmj  laylor/  p.  184. 
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ttoo*  on  those  who  had  despoiled  the  churches,  and  silenced 
the  litmgy ;  and  for  these  expressions  the  author  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  But  this  imprisonment  obtained  for 
Idm  the  friendship  of  John  Evelyn  ;  and  when  other  sources 
of  mxpjplj  were  cut  oS,  the  main  reliance  of  the  unbeneficed 
•llident  was  a  pension  allowed  to  him  by  this  good  old  English 
fentleman. 

For  a  abort  time  it  would  appear  that  Taylor  preached  to 
a  eoAgregation  in  London;  but  in  the  summer  of  1658  he 
aeeepted  an  invitation  from  Lord  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  his  mansion  at  Portmore,  in  Ireland,  and  conduct  a  lecture 
in  the  town  of  Lisbum.  This  migration  introduced  him  to 
the  lister  isle,  and  the  land  of  his  adoption  was  soon  to 
become  the  scene  of  his  elevation.  On  the  restoration  of 
CSkariea  IL,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Down 
and  Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  added  in  April  1661. 
He  was  also  chosen  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dnblin. 

Bach  honours  were  never  better  earned,  but  they  were  not 
Wqg  enjoyed.  As  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  good  bishop  must  have  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of 
serfing  her  in  his  high  office;  but  there  were  many  things 
to  weigh  down  the  head  which  wore  this  mitre.  Several  of 
Ida  chihlimi  had  died  young,  but  two  sons  grew  up.  Of  these 
the  one  entered  the  army,  and  fell  in  a  duel  with  a  brother 
oAeer  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  The  other  was  in- 
tended fin*  the  Church,  but  the  seductions  of  the  Court  of 
Chailes  IL  proved  too  strong  for  his  feeble  principles.  He 
beeame  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  copied 
too  &ithfrilly  the  profligacy  and  follies  of  his  patron.  The 
result  was  a  consumption,  of  which  he  lay  dying,  when  his 
eorrow-strieken  &ther  was  seized  by  a  fever,  and  after  an 
iDneas  of  ten  days,  "  the  English  Chrysostom,**  "  the  Shak- 
apese  of  Theology,"  as  he  has  often  been  styled  by  hia  affec- 
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tionate  admirers^  expired  at  Lisbarn,  on  tihe  13th  of  Angoat 
1667. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Taylor  have  been  thus  sammedap 
by  the  historian  of  European  literature:  ''An  imagination 
essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  deoorations  wMdi, 
by  critical  rules,  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse;  a  mm 
tone  of  piety,  sweetness,  and  chanty;  an  accumulation  of 
circumstantial  accessories  whenever  he  reasons,  or  persuades,  or 
describes ;  an  erudition  i)ouring  itself  forth  in  quotalvm,  till 
his  sermons  become  in  some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowen 
from  all  other  writers,  and  especially  from  those  of  daaaicil 
antiquity,  never  before  so  redundantly  scattered  from  the 
pulpit, — distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contemporaries  by  their  dft- 
gree,  as  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by  their  kind. 
But  they  are  not  without  considerable  &ult8.  ....  The  do- 
qucnce  of  Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of  the  highert 
class;  it  is  far  too  Asiatic — too  much  in  the  style  of  the  de- 
claimers  of  the  fourth  century,  by  the  study  of  whom  he 
had  probably  vitiated  his  taste;  his  learning  is  ill-plMed, 
and  his  arguments  often  as  much  so;  not  to  mention  thafc 
he  has  the  common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  proo&;  bit 
vehemence  loses  its  effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleooistk 
language;  his  sentences  are  of  endless  length,  and  hence  not 
only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not  always  reducible  to  gram- 
mar." * 

With  the  estimate  of  the  venerable  critic  we  substantially 
agree ;  although,  were  we  re- writing  it,  we  might  perhaps  gtvt 
larger  proportions  to  our  praise,  as  well  as  a  wanner  tone^  and 
from  the  assertion  that  his  sentences  are  "  altogether  unmna- 
cal  *'  we  must  entirely  dissent. 

Taylor's  greatest  faults  were  theological     His  denial  of  tke 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  his  rare  and  remote  allusioDS  to  Ai 
central  truth  of  the  Christian  system,  his  overweening  ^eTC^ 
*  HalUm's  "  Literature  of  Borope,"  part  iiL,  dhap.  2. 
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MMfMrSonuah  saints  and  tlie  later  fathers,*  and  a  certamle^ 
4nm  whkh  perrades  his  writings,  give  them  a  complexion 
mj  different  from  the  New  Testament  Epistles,  and  the  writ- 
1^  of  ow  early  Reformera 

Tlid  tenth  would  seem  to  be,  that  £uicy  and  the  love  of 
ke  beatttildl  wete  the  ruling  fisu^ohies  in  Taylor^s  mind,  and 
hi*  Hney  exerted  an  iij^uence  greater  than  he  himself  was 
mmtt  on  his  somewhat  eclectic  theology.  To  such  a  mind  all 
Bti|iiHy  possessed  a  peculiar  &seination.  With  their  noble 
Mgery  and  exqnieilte  dietion,  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics 
Mv  irresislible;  and  the  piety  of  cloistered  monks  and 
m&aeml  fkthers  had  »  eharm  which  he  fsdled  to  recognise  in 
Ai  Ptoitan  contemporariea  To  his  gentle  spirit,  all  Tiolence 
MB  Oifonive ;  and  m  his  living  time  the  controversies  to  which 
\i0  Bdbrmation  gave  rise  were  still  waged  with  noisy  vehe- 
Mttee.  True,  some  of  the  schoolmen  and  Others  had  been 
S  boisfefous  in  thd^  day  as  any  of  the  Reformers  and  their 
^lowers;  but  the  lapse  of  centuries  had  thrown  over  their 
qwritie»  a  toffcening  veil;  and,  like  many  amongst  ourselves 
iio  read  with  zest  old  tales  of  Rhine  or  Border  war&re, 
Bl  who  would  turn  away  from  a.  street  brawl  disgusted, 
lq4or  could  ai|^>eal  with  f<md  and  submissive  reverence  to 
le  irordff  of  Gregory  the  Great  and  ecclesiastical  ruffians 
F  a  similar  tj^,  whilst  in  all  his  works  there  occurs  no 


^^TltjMt^wmf  a  grMt  aad  lorely  mind ;  jek  how  much  and  injuriously 
vit  pwerted  by  Us  being  a  follower  of  Laud,  and  by  hia  intensely  Popish 
eliBfi  of  Church  aothority  !  He  never  speaks  with  the  slightest  symptom 
Affaetion  or  respect  of  Luther,  CaWin,  or  any  other  of  the  great  Reformera, 
leasts  not  in  any  of  his  learned  works;  but  he  taints  erevy  trumpery 
mk  or  friar,  down  to  th*  very  latest  canonisations  by  the  modem  popes. 
Imm  Jim  will  think  me  harsh  when  I  say  that  I  believe  Taylor  was,  per- 
ps  Qnomiaeiously,  half  a  Socinian  in  heart.  Such  a  strange  inconsistency 
raid  not  be  impossible ;  the  Romish  Church  has  produced  many  such  de* 
at  Soeiniami.  The  eroes  of  Christ  is  dimly  seen  in  Tayior^s  worka."— 
I!!aiae-Talk  of  S.  T.  Gcdoridgeryol.  i.  p.  165. 
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reference  to  Latimer  or  Lather,  and  other  sturdy  champiou 
who  had  contended  for  the  £edth  in  their  own  vulgar  modon 
fashion. 

Still,  we  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  Jeremy  Taylor.  His 
works  are  the  greatest  luxury  in  the  theologian's  libniy— 
with  their  Italian  and  Spanish  proverbs,  their  classical  quota- 
tions, their  tid-bits  from  the  fathers^  their  Jewish  l^euds  and 
oriental  fables,  and  their  profusion  of  the  richest  onginal 
poetry,  forming  a  common-place  book  as  amusing  as  it  is 
instructive,  and  to  which  the  weary  student  will  often  betab 
himself  when  his  powers  of  attention  have  been  exhausted  \ff 
duller  though  sounder  authorship.  K  the  writer  cannot  daim 
to  be  a  master-builder  in  the  temple  of  English  theology,  ht 
has  done  for  the  temple  precincts  what  his  friend  Evelyn  did 
for  the  mansions  of  England,  and  has  left  himself  withoat  a 
rival  as  a  landscape  gardener.  Many  a  stately  tree^  as  well  aa 
many  a  beautiful  exotic,  has  he  been  the  first  to  bring  in  from 
the  pagan  wilderness;  and  even  fantastic  stumps  and  broken 
arches  have  acquired  a  picturesque  air  as  they  have  been 
grouped  or  dL^iguised  by  his  cunning  hand. 

The  erudition  of  Taylor  was  almost  excessive.  He  read 
everything,  and  seems  hardly  to  have  possessed  sufficient  aelf- 
denial  to  withhold  on  any  occasion  his  vast  information,  any 
more  than  his  exuberant  diction  ;  but  just  as  his  prayen  and 
devotional  compositions  are  frequently  injured  by  florid  lan- 
guage and  rhetorical  figures,  so  the  impressiveness  of  his  aign- 
mcnts  and  appeals  is  often  impaired  by  excursive  allusiona  and 
enfeebling  details.  For  example,  in  a  solemn  passage  of  bis 
sermon  on  "  The  Invalidity  of  a  Deathbed  Repentance,"  the 
following  sentence  occurs :  "  He  that  hopes  upon  this  onlyi 
I  must  say  of  him  as  Galen  said  of  consumptive  persona, 

*Hi  n\€ov  i\ni(ova-iVi  ravqj  fxaWop  KaK&f  txovtrty  *  The  more  tu*y 
hope,  the  worse  they  are;'  and  the  reljdng  upon  such  hopes JS 
an  approach  to  the  grave  and  a  sad  eternity. 
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^*  *  Pcleos  et  Priami  transit,  vel  Nestoris  sctai!, 
£t  fiierat  sernm  jam  tibi  desincre. 
ijja,  age,  rumpe  moras;  quo  te  sperabimus  usque? 
Dum,  quid  sis  dubitas,  jam  potcs  esse  nihil.*  '* 

The  effect  of  the  context  would  have  been  much  greater  with- 
out the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  but  to  Taylor  a  quotation  from 
Gftlen  or  Martial  was  a  golden  apple  which  was  sure  to  divert 
hiB  stepe  even  within  sight  of  the  winning-post. 

The  compilers  of  the  new  English  Dictionary  will  find  rich 
materials  in  Taylor.  Words  like  "  immorigerous,"  "  compagi- 
nations,'*  "  castifications,"  "  conspcrsions,"  "  fontincls,"  were  not 
pedantic  as  he  employed  them ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  class 
which  become  readily  naturalised  in  our  division  of  the  old 
Teutonic  tongue. 

As  an  apology  for  the  style  of  his  sermons,  so  far  exalted 
above  ordinary  apprehension,  and  so  crowded  with  classical 
quotation,  it  has  been  urged  by  one  biographer  that  his  audi- 
ence at  Qolden  Grove  must  have  contained  the  elite  of  the 
cavaliers;  and  by  another  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested, 
thaty  although  preached  to  Welsh  {>easants  and  the  household 
of  a  nobleman,  these  discourses  must  have  been  prepared  with 
an  eye  to  an  academic  congregation.  Judging  from  his  preface 
to  these  veiy  sermons,  and  from  his  publications  issued  for 
general  use,  we  hardly  think  that  the  accomplished  author 
could  have  accepted  either  explanation.  We  really  believe  that 
in  the  composition  of  these  sermons  there  was  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  self-indulgence.  He  chose  a  theme,  not  without  an  eye 
to  his  congregation,  and  he  began  to  write.  Thoughts,  epithets, 
incidents,  images,  came  trooping  round  with  irrepressible  pro- 
fnsiony  and  they  were  all  so  apt  and  beautiful,  that  it  was  hard 
to  send  any  of  them  away.  And  so  he  tried  to  find  a  place 
and  use  for  all, — ^for  "  flowers  and  wings  of  butterflies,*'  as  well 
as  ''  wheat;*' — and  if  he  could  not  fabricate  links  of  his  logical 
chain  out  of  *'  the  little  rings  of  the  vine,"  and  *'  the  locks  of 
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a  new-weaned  boy/*  he  could  at  least  decorate  hiB  flobject 
with  exquisite  adornments.  The  passages  fiom  his  lo?ed 
Austin  and  Chiysostom,  and  not  less  beloved  Seneca  and 
Plutarch,  the  scholar  knows  how  to  pardon.  The  sqnirrd  is 
not  more  tempted  to  carry  nuts  to  his  hoard,  than  the  kxM 
author  is  tempted  to  transfer  to  his  own  pages  fine  pMngw 
from  his  £&vourite  authors.  Alas!  he  little  knows  how  flsCnJ 
meaningless  they  are  to  those  who  have  not  timversed  the  mm 
walks,  and  shared  the  delight  with  which  he  found  great  qxnl 
To  him  each  polished  sheU  recaUs  its  autumnal  tale  of  woodi, 
and  groTes,  and  sunshine  showering  through  the  yellow  ]ea?n; 
but  to  the  quaint  collection  ''the  general  public*' f^  oraek 
prefer  a  pint  of  filberts  from  a  huckstei's  barrow. 

Hitting  obliquely  at  Mr  HaUam,  Taylor's  most  enthoiiirit 
and  withal  tasteful  critic,  Mr  Witmott,  remarks,  "It  is  the  custom, 
even  among  educated  persons,  to  describe  Taylor  as  a  eopioai 
and  fiorid  writer,  in  whom  the  luxuriance  and  debility  of  tk 
Asiatic  school  are  conspicuously  combined.  Thus  the  aiBnfloee 
of  his  &ncy  has  helped  to  impoverish  his  reputation,  and  tii» 
wing  that  raised  him  to  the  sun  frimishes  the  arrow  to  biiof 
him  to  the  earth.  In  every  large  and  frnitful  intdlec^  ^ 
undoubtedly  trace  the  predominance  of  one  particular  fiMniH^; 
whether  it  be  sagacity  in  Thucydides,  beauty  in  Virgy,  or 
harmony  in  RafiaBielle.  But  this  domination  of  one  habit  of 
thought  does  not  imply  the  extirpation  of  eveiy  other.  Th» 
historian  becomes  the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  the  poet  hn^  ib^ 
thunder-cloud  over  his  garden,  and  the  painter  towers  into  tltf 
full  grandeur  and  height  of  passion.  We  couple  MichMt 
Angelo  with  ^schylus,  without  remembering  that  Sophod^ 
may  be  included  in  the  parallel;  or  that  the  pencil  whidi 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  creation  of  magnificent  and  dtfiof 
^^^^^f  could  impart  to  its  design  the  tranquillity  and  bk)0» 
of  Ck)reggio.  And  so  it  is  with  Taylor.  The  ruling  feenlV 
of  his  mind  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  he  possassed,  in  tf 
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eminent  degree,  the  element  of  the  terrible.*'  Of  these  sub- 
limer  passages,  our  readers  have  a  specimen  in  our  extract 
from  the  sermon  on  Chrisfs  advent  to  judgment. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  HaUam 
in  pronomicing  TayWs  sentences  "-absolutely  unmusicaL'^ 
Owing  to  their  amplitude  they  often  lack  the  antithetic  chime, 
and,  beyond  most  literature  of  the  period,  they  are  free  from 
the  alliterative  jingle.  But  they  are  often  rich  in  melody — 
the  melody,  not  of  a  ballad-tune,  however,  but  the  rolling 
folness  and  the  frequent  burst  against  a  grassy  beach  of  a  high 
and  sunny  sea.  This  attribute  has  been  well  described  by  an 
American  critic,  whose  subsequent  writings  exhibit  not  a  little 
of  Taylor's  mental  fertility,  with  a  correctness  of  taste  and  a 
ctelicacy  of  feeling  entirely  his  own.  Alluding  to  the  well- 
known  verdict  of  Dr  Parr  —  'Qfajpov  fxiv  <TtP<ay  3avfia{;oi>i€ 
Ba^/^ouop,  Koi  ^tXo  TaiKa>poy—T>T  Neheniiah  Adams  remarks, 
"Barrow  and  Hooker  are  like  streams^-deep,  full,  sounding 
streams — trolling  right  onward  to  the  sea.  Taylor  is  a  sunny 
river,  that  loves  the  meadows,  and  stretches  forth  its  arms  into 
the  fields,  and  laughs  while  the  little  streams  play  into  its 
bosom,  and  wanders  where  it  will,  while  its  hundred  brothers 
hear  the  voice  of  the  great  deep,  and  plunge  into  their  home. 
The  writings  of  Barrow  and  Hooker  arc  like  the  measured  and 
more  stately  strains  of  an  organ,  governed  by  an  apparent  skilL 
Taylor  heeds  not  the  rules  or  the  proportion  of  music ;  but, 
Uke  a  great  iEolian  harp,  when  you  think  that  its  strains  are 
about  to  cease,  the  restless  melodies  of  his  soul  break  out  in 
another  strain,  and  stUl  another,  till  you  arc  absolutely  wearied 
with  delight"  * 

Like  most  men  who  have  a  peaceful  conscience,  an  exuberant 
fiuicy,  or  a  large  excess  of  intellectual  power,  there  are  frequent 
g^teoma  of  gaiety  and  sx)arklets  of  wit  throughout  the  pages 
of  Taylor;  and  in  his  controversial  writings  the  alignment 

•  "American  Quarterly  Observer,"  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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occasionally  sharpens  into  sarcasm.  In  his  "  Biasaasive  Iram 
Popery,**  Coleridge  adduces  as  '^  an  exquisite  spdCKmen  of  gnvf 
and  dignified  irony,"  the  following  paragraph : — ^^The  'ipnt 
of  prophecy*  is  also  a  pretty  sore  sign  of  the  tme  ehnrdi  * « . 
I  deny  not  but  there  have  been  some  prophets  in  the  Chtdtl 
of  Rome — Johannes  de  Rupe  Sciasi,  Anselmna,  ManLcaooi^ 
Robert  Qrosthead,  bishop  of  Linoohi,  St  Hildegatdifl^  Abbot 
Joachim,  whose  prophecies  and  pictures  propheticil  wen 
published  by  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  and  John  Adiaakr, 
and  by  Paschalinus  Regiselmus^  at  Venice,  1589 ;  hot  (ai 
Ahab  said,  concerning  Micaiah)  these  do  not  prophMj  good 
concerning  Rome,  but  eviL'* 

Chequered,  and  prevailingly  moumfol,  as  was  T$yhift 
personal  history,  within  the  homestead  of  his  rich  and  im- 
perial fancy  he  possessed  joys  with  which  no  stranger  oonld 
intermeddle.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  mind  to  which  tin 
beauties  of  holiness  shone  forth  so  bright  and  alluiing  nor 
one  to  which  the  things  '^  honest**  stood  out  so  "lorelj.''* 
And  although  he  may  not  have  always  succeeded  in  oonr^iof 
to  others  his  own  composite  feeling,  there  can  be  no  doobt 
that  in  his  own  palatial  intellect,  the  Gk>od,  the  Tme,  the 
Beautiful,  reigned  together  in  trinal  harmony ;  and  his  worto 
wiU  do  us  the  highest  service,  if  in  ourselves  they  enkiDdk 
corresponding  tastes  and  aspirations.  It  is  surely  potfUfi 
to  be  classical  without  being  pagan,  and  a  fine  £uicy  wi 
not  involve  its  possessor  in  religious  error.  And  if  gBiUBi 
cannot  go  on  a  nobler  errand  than  that  which  alhired  t^ 
wise  men  from  the  East,  nor  follow  a  safer  guide  than  t^ 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  better  use  which  can  be  JBt^ 
of  its  treasures  than  to  leave  them  in  a  shrine  whidi  coa- 
secrates  the  gift,  and  which  sheds  over  the  spoils  of  earth  thi 
loveliness  of  heaven. 

*  Philippians  It.  8. 
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[Our  fint  specimens  are  from  the  sennoos  preached  at 
Qolden  Grove.  To  the  admirers  of  Taylor*s  genius  they  are 
abundantly  familiar ;  but  we  cannot  withhold  them.  They  are 
aauMigst  his  happiest  and  most  characteristic  efforts.] 

Eyen  you  and  I^  and  all  the  world,  kings  and  priests,  nobles 
and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy,  the  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  prevailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed 
party,  shall  all  appear  to  receive  their  symbol ;  and  this  is  so 
hr  from  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  concern- 
meai^  that  it  much  increases  it :  for  although  concerning  pre- 
oepts  and  discourses  we  are  apt  to  neglect  in  particular  what 
la  recommended  in  general^  and  in  incidences  of  mortality  and 
and  events^  the  singularity  of  the  chance  heightens  the 
appcebezunon  of  the  evil ;  yet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only 
in  r^^aid  of  our  imperfection ;  it  being  an  effect  of  self-love,  or 
some  little  creeping  eiivy,  which  adheres  too  often  to  the 
unlbrtunate  and  mis^tible ;  or  being  apprehended  to  be  in  a 
xmre  case,  and  a  singular  unworthiness  in  him  who  is  afflicted 
otherwise  than  is  common  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of 
Us  fiin,  and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
aoddents ;  yet  in  final  and  extreme  events,  the  multitude  of 
madkmrs  does  not  lessen^  but  increase  the  sufferings ;  and  when 
the  first  day  of  judgment  happened,  that  (I  mean)  of  the  uni- 
iMnl  deluge  of  waters  upon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled 
like  the  flood,  and  every  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
nad^bonrs  of  his  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his  house,  and 
the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterday's  bride,  and  the  new- 
hem  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  the  honour  of  the 
kindredy  all  dying  or  dead,  drenched  in  water  and  the  Divine 
;  and  then  they  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man 
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cared  for  their  souls ;  they  had  none  to  go  unto  for  ooiinael,DO 
sanctuary  high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeaace  that 
rained  down  fro^  heaven;  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and  all  that  shall  be  bom 
hereafter^  shall  pass  through  the  same  Red  Sea,  and  be  aD 
baptized  with  the  same  fire,  and  be  involved  in  the  same  doud, 
in  which  shall  be  thunderings  and   terrors  infinite.    Eveiy 
man's  fear  shall  be  increased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and 
the  amazement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite  as  the 
sparks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire,  and  roll  upon  its 
own  principle,  and  increase  by  direct  appearances  and  intoler- 
able reflections.     He  that  stands  in  a  churchyard  in  the  time 
of  a  great  plague,  and  hears  the  passing  bell  perpetually  telling 
the  sad  stories  of  death,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies 
pressing  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous,  and 
death  dressed  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow  round  about  him, 
is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the  variety  of  his  sorrow ;  and 
at  doomsday,  when  the  terrors  are  universal,  besides  that  it  is 
in  itself  so  much  greater,  because  it  can  afiright  the  whole 
world,  it  is  also  made  greater  by  commimication  and  a  sorrow- 
ful influence  ;  grief  being  then  strongly  infectious,  when  th€W 
is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  kingdom  of  fear;  and 
amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its 
subjects.     And  that  shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfiiOy 
cry  out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel,  with  the  thimdcrs  of  the  dying  and  groaning  heavens, 
and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  when  the  whole  bMfi 
of  nature  shall  shake  into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes ! 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and  men,  and 
women,  shall  then  appear  !     It  is  a  huge  assembly  when  the 
men  of  one  kingdom,  the  men  of  one  age  in  a  single  province 
arc  gathered  together  into  heaps  and  confusion  of  disordff 
but  then,  all  kingdoms  of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever 
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mustered,  all  that  world  that  Augustus  Caosar  taxed,  all  those 
hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the  Eoman  wars, 
from  Numa*s  time  till  Italy  was  broken  into  principalities  and 
Bixiall  exarchates  :  all  these,  and  all  that  can  come  into  numbers, 
and  that  did  descend  from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be 
represented ;  to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven, 
the  nine  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  numbers  in 
erery  order,  we  may  suppose  the  nimibers  fit  to  express  the 
majesty  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of  that  Judge,  who  is  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  that  unimaginable  multitude  ! 

In  this  great  multitude  we  shall  meet  all  those  who,  by  their 
example  and  their  holy  precepts,  have,  like  tapers  enkindled 
with  a  beam  of  the  Sim  of  Eighteousness,  enlightened  us,  and 
taught  us  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  justice.  There  we  shall  see 
all  those  good  men  whom  God  sent  to  preach  to  us,  and  recall 
ns  from  human  follies  and  inhuman  practices ;  and  when  we 
espy  the  good  man  that  chid  us  for  our  last  drunkenness  or 
adulteries,  it  shall  then  also  be  remembered  how  we  mocked  at 
eoonsel,  and  were  civilly  modest  at  the  reproof,  but  laughed 
when  the  man  was  gone,  and  accepted  it  for  a  religious  compli- 
ment, and  took  our  leave,  and  went  and  did  the  same  again. 
Bat  then,  things  shall  put  on  another  face ;  and  that  we  smiled 
at  here  and  slighted  fondly,  shall  be  the  greatest  terror  in  the 
worid;  men  shall  feel  that  they  once  laughed  at  their  own 
destraction,  and  rejected  health  when  it  was  offered  by  a  man 
of  Qod  upon  no  other  condition,  but  that  they  would  be  wise 
and  not  be  in  love  with  death 

But  there  is  a  worse  sight  than  this  yet,  which,  in  that 
^;reat  assembly,  shall  distract  our  sight  and  amaze  our  spirits. 
n%ere  men  shall  meet  the  partners  of  their  sins,  and  them  that 
dnnk  the  round,  when  they  crowned  their  heads  with  folly 
and  foigetfrdness,  and  their  cups  with  wine  and  noises.  There 
aluU  ye  see  that  poor,  perishing  soul,  whom  thou  didst  tempt 
to  adultery  and  wantonness,  to  drunkenness  or  perjury,  to 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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rebellion  or  an  evil  interest,  by  power  or  craft,  hj  ivitty  dis- 
courses or  deep  dissembling,  by  scandal  or  a  snare,  by  eril 
example  or  pernicious  counsel,  by  malice  or  unwarinesB:  and 
when  all  this  is  summed  up,  and  from  the  variety  of  its  parti- 
culars is  drawn  into  an  uneasy  load  and  a  formidable  snm, 
possibly  we  may  find  sights  enough  to  scare  all  cor  confi- 
dences, and  arguments  enough  to  press  our  evil  souls  into  the 
sorrows  of  a  most  intolerable  death.  For,  however,  we  make 
now  but  light  accents  and  evil  proportions  concerning  it,  yet 
it  will  be  a  fearful  circumstance  of  appearing  to  see  one,  or 
two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  accursed  souls,  despairing,  miaenble, 
infinitely  miserable,  roaring  and  blaspheming,  and  feaifullj 
accursing  thee  as  the  cause  of  its  eternal  sorrows.  Thy  lut 
betrayed  her  weak,  unguarded  innocence ;  thy  example  made 
thy  servant  confident  to  lie,  or  to  be  perjured ;  thy  society 
brought  a  third  into  intemperance,  or  the  disguises  of  a  beast; 
and  when  thou  seest  that  soul,  with  whom  thou  didst  M, 
dragged  into  hell,  well  mayest  thou  fear  to  drink  the  dregs  of 

thy  intolerable  potion 

The  majesty  of  the  Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment, 
shall  be  spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  fore-running  acddcDts, 
which  shall  be  so  great  violences  to  the  old  constitutioM  of 
nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones,  and  disorder  her  till 
she  be  destroyed.  St  Jerome  relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books, 
that  their  doctors  used  to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodigy 
immediately  before  Christ's  coming,  and  to  every  day  asago 
a  wonder,  any  one  of  wliich,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the  like  thoughts 
which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the  coimtries  round 
about  them  covered  with  water  and  the  Divine  vengeance ;  or 
as  these  poor  people  near  Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  Sei^ 
when  their  houses  and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblrngi 
The  sea^  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  the  hi^^ 
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uoimtaiiis,  and  thence  descend  into  hollowness  and  a  prodi- 
gious  dron^t ;  and  when  they  are  reduced  again  to  their  usual 
proportions,  then  all  the  beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  mon- 
Bters  and  the  usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered 
together,  and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind:  the 
birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into  threnes  and  sad 
accents:  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
■tars  shall  be  rent  into  threads  of  light,  and  scatter  like  the 
beards  of  comets ;  then  shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the 
locks  shall  rend  in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the 
mountains  and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into  their  primi- 
tive  dust;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens,  and  shall 
eome  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that  you  shall  hardly  tell 
how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men  or  congregations  of  beasts; 
then  shall  the  graves  open  and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those 
which  are  alive  in  nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall  be  forced  from 
the  rocks  whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns 
of  the  earth  where  they  would  fain  have  been  concealed; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their  rocks  are 
iMToken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a  strange  light  into 
their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men  being  forced  abroad  into  the 
theatre  of  mighty  horrors,  shall  run  up  and  down  distracted, 
and  at  their  wits*  end;  and  then  some  shall  die,  and  some 
shall  be  changed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered 
together  fix)m  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  Christ  shall 
come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 

STfje  fl^ouge  of  JFcasting. 

Said  Epiciums,  "  I  feed  sweetly  upon  bread  and  water,  those 
sweet  and  easy  provisions  of  the  body,  and  I  defy  the  pleasures 
of  costly  provisions;"  and  the  man  was  so  confident  that  he 
had  the  advantage  over  wealthy  tables,  that  he  thought  him- 
adf  happy  as  the  immortal  gods;  for  these  provisions  are  easy. 
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they  are  to  be  gotten  without  amazing  cares ;  no  man  needs  to 
flatter,  if  he  can  live  aa  nature  did  intend :  he  need  not  swell  his 
accounts,  and  intricate  his  spirit  with  arts  of  subtlety  and  con- 
trivance ;  he  can  be  free  from  fears,  and  the  chances  of  the 
world  cannot  concern  him.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in 
those  severe  and  anchoretical  and  philosophical  persons,  who 
lived  meanly  as  a  sheep,  and  without  variety  as  the  Baptist; 
but,  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  also  true  in  every  man  thst 
can  be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly  sufficient  AH 
our  trouble  is  from  within  us ;  and  if  a  dish  of  lettace  and  a 
clear  fountain  can  cool  all  my  heats,  so  that  I  shall  have  neither 
thirst  nor  pride,  lust  nor  revenge,  envy  nor  ambition,  I  am 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  felicity ;  and  indeed  no  men  sleep  w 
somidly  as  they  that  lay  their  head  upon  nature's  lap.  Fi>r 
a  single  dish  and  a  clean  chalice,  lifted  from  the  springs,  can 
cure  my  hunger  and  thirst ;  but  the  meat  of  Ahasuerus's  feast 
cannot  satisfy  my  ambition  and  my  pride.  He,  therefore,  that 
hath  the  fewest  desires  and  the  most  quiet  passions,  whose 
wants  arc  soon  provided  for,  and  whose  possessions  cannot  be 
disturbed  with  violent  fears — ^he  that  dwells  next  door  to  satis- 
faction, and  can  carry  his  needs  and  lay  them  down  where  he 
pleases — ^this  man  is  the  happy  man ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
done  in  great  designs  and  swelling  fortunes. 

For  as  it  is  in  plants,  nature  makes  regular  provisions,  ai»l 
dresses  them  with  strength  and  ornament,  with  easmess  and 
full  stature;  but  if  you  thrust  a  jessamine  there,  where  sh* 
would  have  had  a  daisy  grow,  or  bring  the  tall  fir  from  dwell- 
ing in  his  own  country,  and  transport  the  orange  or  the  almond 
tree  near  the  fringes  of  the  north  star,  nature  is  displeased, 
and  becomes  unnatural,  and  starves  her  sucklings,  and  renders 
you  a  return  less  than  your  charge  and  expectation ;  so  it  is 
in  all  our  appetites ;  when  they  are  natural  and  proper,  nature 
feeds  them  and  makes  them  healthful  and  lusty,  as  the  coane 
offspring  of  the  Sc3rthian  clown ;  she  feeds  them  and  makes 
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tihem  easy  without  cares  and  costly  passion  :  but  if  you  thrust 
ftn  appetite  into  her,  which  she  intended  not,  she  gives  you 
sickly  and  uneasy  banquets ;  you  must  struggle  with  her  for 
BTcry  drop  of  milk  she  gives  beyond  her  own  needs  ;  you  may 
gpet  gold  from  her  entrails,  and,  at  a  great  chaige,  provide 
Mnaments  for  your  queens  and  princely  women  :  but  our 
kires  are  spent  in  the  piuxhase ;  and  when  you  have  got  them, 
you  must  have  more  :  for  these  cannot  content  you,  nor  nourish 
the  spirit  A  man  must  labour  infinitely  to  get  more  than  he 
needs ;  but,  to  drive  away  thirst  and  hunger,  a  man  needs  not 
sit  in  the  fields  of  th^  oppressed  poor,  nor  lead  armies,  nor 
Weak  his  sleep,  and  to  suffer  shame  and  danger,  and  envy  and 
affiront,  and  all  the  retinue  of  infelicity. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells  in  the  cottage 
of  a  virtuous  poor  man,  how  soimd  he  sleeps,  how  quiet 
bis  breast,  how  composed  his  mind,  how  free  from  care,  how 
easy  his  provision,  how  healthful  his  morning,  how  sober 
his  night,  how  moist  his  mouth,  how  joyful  his  heart,  they 
would  never  admire  the  noises,  and  the  diseases,  the  throng  of 
passions,  and  the  violence  of  unnatural  appetites,  that  fill  the 
houses  of  the  luxurious,  and  the  heart  of  the  ambitious.  These 
which  you  call  pleasures  are  but  the  imagery  and  fantastic 
a(^>earances,  and  such  appearances  even  poor  men  may  have. 
It  is  like  felicity  that  the  king  of  Persia  should  come  to  Baby- 
lon in  the  winter,  and  to  Susa  in  the  summer ;  and  be  attended 
with  all  the  servants  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pro- 
vinces, and  with  all  the  princes  of  Asia.  It  is  like  this,  that 
Diogenes  went  to  Corinth  in  the  time  of  vintage,  and  to 
Athens  when  winter  came ;  and  instead  of  courts,  visited  the 
temples  and  the  schools,  and  was  pleased  in  the  society  of 
scholars  and  learned  men,  and  conversed  with  the  students  of 
all  Asia  and  Europe.  If  a  man  loves  privacy,  the  poor  in 
lortune  can  have  that  when  princes  cannot ;  if  he  loves  noises, 
ha  can  go  to  markets  and  to  courts,  and  may  glut  himself  with 
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strange  faces,  and  strange  voices,  and  stranger  manners,  and 
the  wild  designs  of  all  the  world ;  and  when  that  day  comes 
in  which  we  shall  die,  nothing  of  the  eating  and  diinklDg 
remains,  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  luxury,  but  the  sorrow  to 
part  with  it,  and  shame  to  have  dwelt  there,  where  wiBdom 
and  virtue  seldom  come,  unless  it  be  to  call  men  to  sober 
counsels,  to  a  plain,  and  a  severe,  and  more  nataral  waj 
of  living ;  and  when  Lucian  derides  the  dead  pnnces  and 
generals,  and  says  that  in  hell  they  go  up  and  down  selling 
salt  meats,  and  crying  mussels,  or  begging-— «nd  he  brings  in 
Philip  of  Macedon  mending  of  shoes  in  a  little  stall— he 
intended  to  represent  that  in  the  shades  below,  and  in  the 
state  of  the  grave,  the  princes  and  voluptuous  have  a  being 
different  from  their  present  plenty ;  but  that  their  oondituMi 
is  made  contemptible  and  miserable  by  its  disproportion  to 
their  lost  and  perishing  voluptuousness.  The  result  is  this, 
that  Tiresias  told  the  ghost  of  Menippus,  inquiring  what  state 
of  life  was  nearest  to  felicity,  "  The  private  life,  that  which  is 
freest  from  tumult  and  vanity,"  noise  and  luxury,  business  and 
ambition,  nearest  to  nature  and  a  just  entertainment  to  our 
necessities — that  life  is  nearest  to  felicity.  Therefore  despise 
the  swellings  and  the  diseases  of  a  disordered  life  and  a  proud 
vanity ;  be  troubled  for  no  outward  thing  beyond  its  merit, 
enjoy  the  present  temi)erately,  and  you  cannot  choose  hut  be 
pleased  to  see,  that  you  have  so  little  share  in  the  foUies  and 
miseries  of  the  intemperate  world. 

Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is  the  most  contrary 
course  to  the  epicure's  design  in  the  world,  and  the  voluptuous 
man  hath  the  least  of  pleasure ;  and  upon  this  proposition, 
the  consideration  is  more  material  and  more  immediately 
reducible  to  practice,  because  in  eating  and  drinking  men 
please  themselves  so  much,  and  have  the  necessities  of  nature 
to  usher  in  the  inordination  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and 
our  need  leads  in  vice  by  the  hand,  that  we  know  not  how  to 
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iliatingniali  our  friend  from  our  enemy ;  and  St  Aiutin  is  sad 
upon  this  point — "Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  taught  me  that  I 
ahoold  take  my  meat  as  I  take  my  physic  ;  but  white  I  pass 
frt>m  the  trouble  of  hunger  to  the  quietness  of  satisfaction,  in 
the  very  passage  I  am  euBuared  by  the  cords  of  my  owd  con- 
cupiscence, Necessity  bids  me  pass,  but  I  have  no  way  to  pass 
from  hunger  to  fulness,  but  over  the  bridge  of  pleasure ;  and 
although  health  and  life  be  the  cause  of  eating  and  drinking, 
yet  pleasure,  a  dangerous  pleasure,  thrusts  herself  into  attend- 
ance, and  sometimes  endeavours  to  be  the  principal,  and  I  do 
that  for  pleasure's  sake  which  I  would  ouly  do  for  health ;  and 
yet  they  have  distinct  measures,  whereby  they  can  be  separated, 
and  that  which  Is  enough  for  health,  is  too  little  for  delight, 
and  that  which  b  for  my  delight  destroys  my  health,  and  still 
it  is  uncertain  for  what  end  1  do  indeed  desire  ;  and  the  worst 
of  the  evil  is  this,  that  the  soiil  is  glad  because  it  is  uncertain, 
and  that  an  excuse  is  ready,  that  under  the  pretence  of  health, 
the  dcngn  of  pleasure  may  be  advanced  and  protected."  How 
far  the  ends  of  natural  pleasure  may  lawfully  be  enjoyed,  I 
ahall  afWrwarda  consider :  in  the  meantime,  if  we  remember 
tiiat  the  epicure's  design  is  pleasure  principally,  we  nwy  the 
better  reprove  his  folly  by  considering  thst  intemperance  is  a 
plain  destruction  to  all  that  which  can  give  real  and  true 
pl&Bure. 

It  is  an  enemy  to  health;  which  is,  as  one  calls  it,  that 
handle  by  which  we  can  apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures,  and 
that  sauce  that  only  makes  life  delicate ;  for  what  content  can 
a  full  table  administer  to  a  man  in  a  feverl  and  he  that  hath 
a  sickly  stomach  admires  at  his  happiness  that  can  feast  with 
cheese  and  garlic,  unctuous  beversges,  and  the  low-tasted 
■pinach.  Health  is  the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  the  fairest 
scene  of  religion,  the  advantages  of  the  glorihcationa  of  God, 
the  charitable  ministries  to  men;  it  is  a  state  of  joy  and 
tbanksgiving,  and  in  eveiy  of  its  periods  feels  a  pleasure  from 
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the  blessed  emanations  of  a  merciful  Providence.  The  world 
does  not  minister,  does  not  feel  a  greater  pleasorey  than  to  be 
newly  delivered  from  the  racks  or  the  gratings  of  the  stooe^ 
and  the  torments  and  convulsions  of  a  sharp  colic:  and  no 
organs,  no  harp,  no  lute  can  sound  out  the  praises  of  the 
almighty  Father  so  spritefully,  as  the  man  that  rises  from  his 
bed  of  sorrows,  and  considers  what  an  excellent  difference  he 
feels  from  the  groans  and  intolerable  accents  of  yesterday. 
Health  carries  us  to  church,  and  makes  us  rejoice  in  the  com- 
mimion  of  saints;  and  an  intemperate  table  makes  us  loss 
all  this.  For  this  is  one  of  those  sins,  which  St  Ptol  affinni 
to  be  manifest,  leading  before  unto  judgment 

The  old  age  of  gluttons  is  surprised  at  a  feast,  and 
them  not  time  to  make  their  will;  but  either  they  are  choi 
with  a  large  morsel,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  breath  of  th^i 
lungs,  and  the  motions  of  the  heart ;  or  a  fever  bums  their  eyi 
out,  or  a  quinzy  punishes  that  intemperate  throat  that  had  t^^ 
religion  but  the  eating  of  the  fat  sacrifices,  the  portions  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  priest;   or  else  they  are  condemned  to  4 
lethargy  if  their  constitutions  be  dull ;  and  if  active  it  may  be 
they  are  wild  with  watching.     80  that  the  epicure's  geniai 
proverb  may  be  a  little  altered,  and  say,  ''  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  by  this  means  to-morrow  we  shall  dia"     But  that  ii 
not  aU,  for  these  men  live  a  healthless  life;  that  is,  are  \<m^ 
are  every  day  dying,  and  at  last  die  with  torment     Menaoder 
was  too  short  in  his  expression,  that  it  is  indeed  death,  bat 
gluttony  is  '^  a  pleasant  deatL"     For  this  is  the  glutton's  plea- 
sure, to  breathe  short  and  with  difficulty,  scarce  to  be  able  to 
speak,  and  when  he  does,  he  cries  out,  '*  I  die  and  rot  with 
pleasure."     But  the  folly  is  as  much  to  be  derided  as  the  m^ 
to  be  pitied,  that  we  daily  see  men  afraid  of  death  with  a 
most  intolerable  apprehension,  and  yet  increase  the  evil  of  it, 
the  pain,  and  the  trouble,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  comingi 
and  the  appendage  of  an  insufferable  eternity. 
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Intemperance  is  a  perfect  destruction  of  \risdom.     "A  full- 
gorged  beUy  never  produced  a  sprightly  mind,"  and  therefore 
these  kind  of  men  are  called  '^  slow  bellies ;"  so  St  Paul  concern- 
ing the  intemperate  Cretans,  out  of  their  own  poet :  they  are  like 
the  tigers  of  Brazil,  which  when  they  are  empty  are  bold  and 
swift,  and  full  of  sagacity,  but  being  full,  sneak  away  from  the 
barking  of  a  village  dog.     So  are  these  men,  wise  in  the  morn- 
ings quick  and  fit  for  business;  but  when  the  sun  gives  the 
sign  to  spread  the  tables,  and  intemperance  brings  in  the 
messes,  and  drunkenness  fills  the  bowl,  then  the  man  falls 
Bway,  and  leaves  a  beast  in  his  room.     A  full  meal  is  like 
Sisera's  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail  stuck  into 
a  man^s  head,  or  as  Porphyry  says,  "  it  knocks  a  m«in  down  and 
oailB  has  soul  to  the  sensual  mixtures  of  the  body."     For  what 
grisdom  can  be  expected  from  them  whose  soul  dwells  in  clouds 
tf  meat,  and  floats  up  and  down  in  wine  like  the  spilled  cups 
^t  fell  from  their  hands,  when  they  could  lift  them  to  their 
^ads  no  longer?     It  is  a  perfect  shipwreck  of  a  man;  the 
lot  is  dnmk,  and  the  helm  dashed  in  pieces,  and  the  ship 
5t  reels,  and  by  swallowing  too  much  is  itself  swallowed  up 
last.     And  therefore  the  Navis  Agrigentina,  the  madness  of 
\  young  fellows  of  Agrigentum,  who  being  drunk  fuicied 
naselves  in  a  storm,  and  the  house  the  ship,  was  more  than 
wild  .^fancy  of  their  cups :  it  was  really  so ;  they  were  all 
away,  they  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  foul  disorder  of 
^torm.     "  The  senses  languish,  the  spark  of  divinity  that 
Is  within  is  quenched;  and  the  mind  snorts,  dead  with 
and  fulness  in  the  fouler  regions  of  the  belly."  * 
have  I  seen  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  upon  a  fenny 
n,  and,  drinking  up  too  free  draughts  of  moisture,  he 
ed  them  into  a  cloud,  and  that  doud  crept  about  his 
id  made  him  first  look  red,  and  then  covered  him  with 
)s  and  an  artificial  night;  so  is  our  reason  at  a  feasU 

*  PrndentiuB  de  Jejanio. 
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The  doads  gather  about  the  head;  and  acocMrding  to  the 
method  and  period  of  the  children  and  productions  of  daikaea» 
it  first  grows  red,  and  that  redness  turns  into  an  obscurity  md 
a  thick  mist,  and  reason  is  lost  to  all  use  and  profitablenea  d 
wise  and  sober  discourses;  a  doud  of  folly  and  distractkn 
darkens  the  soul,  and  makes  it  crass  and  material,  polluted 
and  heavy,  clogged  and  loaden  like  the  body,  and  (there  can- 
not be  anything  said  worse)  reason  turns  into  folly,  wine  and 
flesh  into  a  knot  of  clouds,  the  soul  itself  into  a  body,  aod 
the  spirit  into  corrupted  meat :  there  is  nothing  left  bat  the 
rewards  and  portions  of  a  fool  to  be  reaped  and  enjoyed  there, 
where  flesh  and  corruption  shall  dweU  to  eternal  ages. 

But  temperance  is  reason's  girdle,  and  passion's  bndle. 
**  Prudence  is  safe,"  while  the  man  is  temperate :  "  a  tempente 
man  is  no  fool,**  for  in  temperance  is  ^  the  strength  of  the  sool, 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  the  ornament  of  all  good  thingi,  and 
the  corroborative  of  all  excellent  habits.** 

|^elp0  t0  iWattimanial  f^appintd0« 

[From  "  The  Marriage  Ring.**] 

Life  or  death,  felicity  or  lasting  sorrow,  are  in  the  power 
of  marriage.  A  woman  indeed  ventures  most,  for  she  hath 
no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from  an  evil  husband ;  and  she  i8 
more  under  her  sorrow,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a  warrant 
of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may  compLoin  to  Qod  aa  sub- 
jects do  of  tyrant  princes,  but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal 
in  the  causes  of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  caii  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return  to  it 
again ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours,  he  remembeia 
the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he  sighs  deepl/: 

Ah  turn  te  mi.senim,  maliqac  fati, 
Quern,  atlractis  pcdibus,  patcnte  porta, 
Fercurrent  mugUesque  raphaoiqne. 
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The  hoys,  and  the  pedlars,  and  the  fruiterers^  shall  tell  of  this 
man,  when  he  is  carried  to  his  grave,  that  he  lived  and  died 
a  poor,  wretched  person.     The  stags  in  the  Greek  epigram, 
whose  knees  were  clogged  with  frozen  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tains,  came  down  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
their  joints  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there  the  frost 
overtook  them,  and  bound  them  fast  in  ice,  till  the  young 
lierdsmen  took  them  in  their  stronger  snare.     It  is  the  unhappy 
chance  of  many  men,  finding  many  inconveniences  upon  the 
mountains   of  single  life,   they  descend  into  the  valleys  of 
marriage  to  refresh  their  troubles,  and  there  they  enter  into 
fetters,  and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man  s  or 
woman's' peevishness :  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is,  they  are 
to    thank  their  own  follies ;  for  they  fell  into  the  snare  by 
entering  an  improper  way :  Christ  and  the  Church  were  no 
ingredients  in  their  choice :  but  as  the  Indian  women  enter 
Into  folly  for  the  price  of  an  elephant,  and  think  their  crime 
warrantable;  so  do  men  and  women  change  their  liberty  for 
a  rich  fortune,  (like  Eryphile  the  Argive,  "  she  preferred  gold 
before  a  good  man,'*)  and  shew  themselves  to  be  less  than 
money,  by  overvaluing  that  to  all  the  content  and  wise  felicity 
of  their  lives :  and  when  they  have  counted  the  money  and 
their  sorrows  together,  how  willingly  would  they  buy  with 
the  loss  of  ^all  that  money,  modesty,  or  sweet  nature  to  their 
relative !  the  odd  thousand  poimds  would  gladly  be  allowed 
in  good  nature  and  fair  manners.     As  very  a  fool  is  he  that 
chooses  for  beauty  principally ;  "  cui  sunt  eruditi  oculi,  et 
ttulta  mens"  (as  one  said),  whose  eyes  are  witty  and  their  souls 
Bensnal ;  it  is  an  ill  bond  of  afifections  to  tie  two  hearts  to- 
gether by  a  little  thread  of  red  and  white.     And  they  can  love 
IK>  longer  but  until  the  next  ague  comes ;  and  they  are  fond 
of  each  other,  but  at  the  chance  of  fancy,  or  the  small-pox, 
or  child-bearing,  or  care  or  time,  or  anything  that  can  destroy 
a  pretty  flower.     But  it  is  the  basest  of  all  when  lust  is  the 
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paranympli,  and  solicits  the  suit,  and  makes  the  contract,  and 
joins  the  hands ;  for  this  is  commonly  the  effect  of  the  fonner, 
according  to  the  Greek  proverb.     At  first  for  his  £ur  che^ 
and  comely  beard,  '^  the  beast  is  taken  for  a  lion,  but  at  last 
he  is  turned  to  a  dragon,  or  a  leopard,  or  a  swine."     That  which 
is  at  first  beauty  on  the  face  may  prove  lust  in  the  mannen. 
Said  St  Clement :  ''He  or  she  that  looks  too  curiooaly  npon 
the  beauty  of  the  body,  looks  too  low,  and  hath  flesh  and 
corniption  in  his  heart,  and  is  judged  sensual  and  earthly  in 
his  affections  and  desires.**   Begin,  therefore,  with  Ckxi    Christ 
is  the  president  of  marriage,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  fountain 
of  purities  and  chaste  loves,  and  he  joins  the  hearts ;  and  there- 
fore let  our  first  suit  be  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  with  designs 
of  piety,  or  safety,  or  charity ;  let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the 
virgin  purities  and  "  castifications  of  the  soul,"  (as  St  Peter's 
phrase  is) ;  let  all  such  contracts  begin^with  religious  affectionSL 
Man  and  wife  arc  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all  offences  of 
each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversation.     Every  little 
thing  can  blast  an  infant  blossom ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south 
can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to 
curl  like  the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy ;  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem,  and  hare, 
by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the  kisses  of  heaven, 
brought  forth  their  clusters,  they  can  endure  the  storms  of  the 
north,  and  the  loud  noises  of  the  tempest,  and  yet  never  be 
broken  :  so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage ;  watch- 
ful and  observant,  jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  car^ 
and  apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.     For  infirmities 
do  not  manifest  themselves  in  the  first  scenes,  but  in  the  tsao- 
cession  of  a  long  society;  and  it  is  not  chance  or  weakness  when 
it  appears  at  first,  but  it  is  want  of  love  or  prudence,  or  it  will 
be  so  expounded  ;  and  that  which  appears  ill  at  first,  usually 
affrights  the  inexperienced  man  or  woman,  who  makes  unequal 
conjectures,  and  fsuicies  mighty  sorrows  by  the  proportions  of 
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tbe  new  and  early  unkindness.  It  is  a  very  great  passion,  or 
a  huge  foUy,  or  a  certain  want  of  love,  that  cannot  preserve  the 
colours  and  beauties  of  kindness,  so  long  as  public  honesty 
requires  a  man  to  wear  their  sorrows  for  the  death  of  a  friend. 
Plutarch  compares  a  new  marriage  to  a  vessel  before  the  hoops 
are  on ;  ^  everything  dissolves  their  tender  compaginations,  but 
when  the  joints  are  stiffened  and  are  tied  by  a  firm  compliance 
and  proportioned  bending,  scarcely  can  it  be  dissolved  without 
fire  or  the  violence  of  iron."  After  the  hearts  of  the  man  and 
the  wife  are  endeared  and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence 
Bikd,  experience  longer  than  artifice  and  pretence  can  last,  there 
Effe  a  great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present  that 
dash  all  little  unkindnesses  in  pieces.  The  little  boy  in  the 
Qreek  epigram,  that  was  creeping  down  a  precipice,  was  invited 
to  hiB  safety  by  the  sight  of  his  mother^s  pap,  when  nothing 
slae  could  entice  him  to  return  :  and  the  bond  of  common 
children,  and  the  sight  of  her  that  nurses  what  is  most  dear 
to  him,  and  the  endearments  of  each  other  in  the  course  of  a 
long  society,  and  the  same  relation,  is  an  excellent  security  to 
redint^rate  and  to  call  that  love  back  which  folly  and  trifiing 
accidents  would  disturb. 

When  it  is  come  thus  far  it  is  hard  untwisting  the  knot : 
bat  be  careful  in  its  first  coalition,  that  there  be  no  rudeness 
done  ;  for,  if  there  be,  it  will  for  ever  after  be  apt  to  start  and 
to  be  diseased. 

Let  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little  things,  that  as 
fiat  as  they  spring,  they  be  cut  down  and  tit>d  upon ;  for  if 
they  be  suffered  to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
peevish,  and  the  society  troublesome,  and  the  affections  loose 
and  eaety  by  an  habitual  aversation.  Some  men  are  more 
vexed  with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound;  and  when  the  gnats 
difitorb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted,  but  not  perfectly 
awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if  in 
the  daylight  of  his  reason  he  were  to  contest  with  a  potent 
VOL.  n.  2d 
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enemy.  In  the  frequent  little  aoddenta  of  a  fionily,  a  intf*! 
reason  cannot  alwa3rB  be  awake ;  and  when  hia  diaoounes  in 
imperfect,  and  a  trifling  trouble  makes  him  yet  more  nslkHy 
he  is  soon  betrayed  to  the  violence  of  paaaioiL  It  is  oeitiin 
that  the  man  or  woman  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  foUy 
then,  when  they  can  be  troubled  with  a  trifling  accident;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  good  to  tempt  their  afiectiona,  when  theyue 
in  that  state  of  danger.  In  this  case  the  caution  is  tosabtnct 
fuel  from  the  sudden  flame ;  for  stubble,  though  it  be  quicklj 
kindled,  yet  it  is  as  soon  extinguished,  if  it  be  not  blown  by  a 
pertinacious  breath,  or  fed  with  new  materiala.  Add  no  nflw 
provocations  to  the  accident,  and  do  not  inflame  Hm,  and 
peace  wiU  soon  return,  and  the  discontent  will  pasa  away  sooOi 
as  the  sparks  from  the  collision  of  a  flint ;  ever  remembeiing; 
that  discontents  proceeding  from  daUy  Httle  things,  do  breed 
a  secret  undiscemable  disease,  which  is  more  dangerous  tbn  ft 
fever  proceeding  from  a  discerned  notorious  surfeit. 

Let  them  be  sure  to  abstain  from  all  those  things,  which  by 
experience  and  observation  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other.  They  that  govern  elephants,  never  appear  before  them 
in  white,  and  the  masters  of  bulls  keep  from  them  all  ganneDti 
of  blood  and  scarlet,  as  knowing  that  they  will  be  impatieiit 
of  civil  usages  and  discipline,  when  their  natures  are  provoked 
by  their  proper  antipathies.  The  ancients  in  their  maritsi 
hieroglyphics  used  to  depict  Mercury  standing  by  Venue,  to 
signify,  that  by  fair  language  and  sweet  entreatiea,  the  miods 
of  each  other  should  be  united  :  and  hard  by  them,  '*  Suadam 
et  gratias  descripserunt,**  they  would  have  all  deUdoosness  of 
manners,  compliance  and  mutual  observance  to  abide. 

Huks  for  (SE^mpiosmg  STime* 

[From  "  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living.*'] 
1.  In  the  morning,  when  you  awake,  accustom  yomaelf  to 
think  first  upon  God^  or  something  in  order  to  His  servioe; 
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and  at  night  alAO  let  Him  close  thine  eyes,  and  let  your  sleep 
be  necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive  of  time,  be- 
yond the  needs  and  conveniences  of  nature ;  and  sometimes  be 
cnrioiisto  see  the  preparation  which  the  sun  makes,  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east. 

2.  Let  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  diligent  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  employment,  so  as  not  lightly  or  without  reason- 
able occasion  to  neglect  it  in  any  of  those  times  which  are 
vsnally,  and  by  the  custom  of  prudent  persons  and  good  hus- 
iMOids,  employed  in  it. 

3.  Let  all  the  intervals  or  void  spaces  of  time  be  employed 
In  prayers,  reading,  meditating,  works  of  nature,  recreation, 
charity,  friendliness,  and  neighbourhood,  and  means  of  spiri- 
toal  and  corporeal  health ;  ever  remembering  so  to  work  in  our 
^liwg  as  not  to  neglect  the  work  of  our  high  calling,  but  to 
l)6gin  and  end  the  day  with  Gk)d,  with  such  forms  of  devotion 
as  shall  be  proper  to  our  necessities. 

4.  The  resting-day  of  Christians,  and  festivals  of  the  Church, 
most  in  no  sense  be  days  of  idleness ;  for  it  is  better  to  plough 
npcHi  holy-days  than  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  viciously ;  but  let 
them  be  spent  in  the  works  of  the  day,  that  is,  of  religion  and 
charity,  according  to  the  rules  appointed 

5.  Avoid  the  company  of  drunkards  and  busy-bodies,  and 
all  such  as  are  apt  to  talk  much  to  little  purpose,  for  no  man 
can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not  prudent  in  the  choice 
of  his  company;  and  if  one  of  the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious, 
and  trifling,  he  that  hears  and  he  that  answers  in  the  discourse 
are  eqxial  losers  of  their  time. 

6.  Never  talk  with  any  man,  or  undertake  any  trifling  em- 
ployment, merely  to  pass  the  time  away;  for  every  day  well- 
spent  may  become  a  day  of  salvation,  and  time  rightly  employed 
is  an  acceptable  time.  And  remember  that  the  time  thou 
trifleat  away  was  given  thee  to  repent  in,  to  pray  for  pardon  of 
mDBf  to  work  out  thy  salvation,  to  do  the  work  of  grace,  to  lay 
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up  againat  the  day  of  judgment  a  treasure  of  good  worka^  that 
thy  time  may  be  crowned  with  eternity. 

7.  In  the  midst  of  the  works  of  thy  calling,  often  Tf/&n  to 
God  in  short  prayers  and  ejaculations,  and  those  may  make  op 
the  want  of  those  larger  portions  of  time  which  it  may  be  thoa 
desirest  for  deyotion,  and  in  which  thou  thinkest  other  peiaoos 
have  advantage  of  thee,  for  so  thou  reconcilest  the  outward  work 
and  thy  inward  calling,  the  Church  and  the  commonwealtb, 
the  employment  of  the  body  and  the  interest  of  thy  soul  For 
be  sure  that  God  is  present  at  thy  breathings  and  hearty  a^ 
ings  of  prayer  as  soon  as  at  the  longest  offices  of  leas  busied 
persons ;  and  thy  time  is  as  truly  sanctified  by  a  trade,  and 
devout,  though  shorter,  prayers,  as  by  the  longer  officea  uf 
those  whose  time  is  not  fiUed  up  with  labour  and  useful  busi- 
ness. 

8.  Let  your  employment  be  such  as  may  become  a  reaaon- 
able  person,  and  not  be  a  business  fit  for  children  or  distracted 
people,  but  fit  for  your  age  and  imderstanding.  For  a  man 
may  be  very  idly  busy,  and  take  great  pains  to  so  little  purpose 
that  in  his  labours  and  expense  of  time  he  shall  serve  no  end 
but  of  folly  and  vanity.  There  are  some  trades  that  wholly 
serve  the  ends  of  idle  j^ersons  and  fools,  and  such  as  are  fit  to  be 
seized  upon  by  the  severity  of  laws,  and  banished  from  under 
the  sun ;  and  there  are  some  people  who  are  busy,  but  it  is  aa 
Domitian  was,  in  catching  flies. 

9.  Let  your  employment  be  fitted  to  your  person  and  call- 
ing. Some  there  are  that  employ  their  time  in  affairs  infinitely 
below  the  dignity  of  their  person,  and  being  called  by  God  or 
by  the  republic  to  help  to  bear  great  burdens,  and  to  judge  a 
people,  enfeeble  their  understandings,  and  disable  their  per- 
sons by  sordid  and  brutish  business.  Thus  Nero  went  up  and 
down  Greece,  and  challenged  the  fiddlers  at  their  trade; 
iEropus,  a  Macedonian  king,  made  lanterns;  Harcatiua,  the 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  mole-catcher ;  and  Biantes^  the  Lydian, 
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needles.  He  that  is  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
5  not  suffer  secular  affiurs  and  sordid  arts  to  eat  up  great 
bns  of  his  employment :  a  clergyman  must  not  keep  a 
m,  nor  a  judge  be  an  innkeeper;  and  it  was  a  great 
less  in  Theophylact,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
d  his  time  in  his  stable  of  horses,  when  he  should  have 

in  his  study  or  his  pulpit,  or  saying  his  holy  offices. 
i  employments  are  the  diseases  of  labour,  and  rust  of 
,  which  it  contracts,  not  by  lying  still,  but  by  dirty  em- 
menl 

).  Let  your  employment  be  such  as  becomes  a  Christian — 
is,  in  no  sense  mingled  with  sin :  for  he  that  takes  pains 
irve  the  ends  of  covetousness,  or  ministers  to  another's  lust, 
seps  a  shop  of  impurities  or  intemperance,  is  idle  in  the 
*  sense ;  for  every  hour  so  spent  runs  him  backward,  and 
',  be  spent  again  in  the  remaining  and  shorter  part  of  his 
and  spent  better. 

i.  Persons  of  great  quality,  and  of  no  trade,  are  to  bt 

i  prudent  and  curious  in  their  employment  and  traffic  of 

They  are  miserable  if  their  education  hath  been  so  loose 

undisciplined  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of  skill  to  spend 

time :  but  most  miserable  are  they,  if  such  misgovern- 
',  and  unskilfulness  make  them  fall  into  vicious  and  baser 
>any,  and  drive  on  their  time  by  the  sad  minutes  and 
da  of  sin  and  deatL  They  that  are  learned  know  the 
h  of  time,  and  the  manner  how  well  to  improve  the  day ; 
diey  are  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  purposes  in  which 
may  be  most  useful  in  order  to  arts  or  arms,  to  counsel 
ablic,  or  government  in  their  country ;  but  for  others  of 
I  that  are  unlearned,  let  them  choose  good  company,  such 
ay  not  tempt  them  to  a  vice  or  join  with  them  in  any ; 
;hat  may  supply  their  defects  by  counsel  and  discourse,  by 
of  conduct  and  conversation.  Let  them  learn  easy  and 
d  things,  read  history  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  learn  the 

2d2 
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customs  of  their  country,  the  condition  of  their  oim  estate, 
profitable  and  charitable  contriyances  of  it :  let  them  study 
prudently  to  govern  their  families,  learn  the  boidens  of  tiidr 
tenants,  the  necessities  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  their  pro- 
portions supply  them,  and  reconcile  their  enmities,  and  preyeot 
their  lawsuits,  or  quickly  end  them ;  and  in  this  glut  of  losore 
and  disemployment,  let  them  set  apart  greater  poitioDS  d 
their  time  for  religion,  and  the  necessities  of  their  sonla. 

12.  Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  great  fortunes  do  the 
same  things  in  their  proportions  and  capacities,  nurse  their 
children,  look  to  the  affairs  of  the  house,  visit  poor  cottige^ 
and  relieve  their  necessities,  be  courteous  to  the  neighbourhood, 
leani  in  silence  of  their  husbands  or  their  spiritual  guides 
read  good  books,  pray  often,  and  speak  little,  and  **  leam  to  do 
good  works  for  necessary  uses;"  for  by  that  phrase  St  Panl 
expresses  the  obligation  of  Christian  women  to  good  hoo»- 
wifery,  and  charitable  provisions  for  their  family  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

13.  Let  all  persons  of  all  conditions  avoid  all  delicacy  and 
niceness  in  their  clothing  or  diet,  because  such  softness  en- 
gages them  upon  great  misspendings  of  their  time,  while  they 
dress  and  comb  out  all  their  opportunities  of  their  monung 
devotion,  and  half  the  day's  severity,  and  sleep  out  the  cares 
and  provision  for  their  soula 

14.  Let  every  one  of  every  condition  avoid  curiosity,  and  all 
inquiry  into  things  that  concern  them  not  For  all  busineB 
in  things  that  concern  us  not  is  an  emplo3dng  our  time  to  no 
good  of  ours,  and  therefore  not  in  order  to  a  happy  eternity. 
In  this  account  our  neighbour's  necessities  are  not  to  be 
reckoned ;  for  they  concern  us  as  one  member  is  concerned  is 
the  grief  of  another ;  but  going  from  house  to  house  tattlers 
and  busybodies,  which  are  the  canker  and  rust  of  idleness,  ai 
idleness  ia  the  rust  of  time,  are  reproved  by  the  apostle  in 
severe  language,  and  forbidden  in  order  to  this  exercise. 
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'  15.  As  much  as  may  be,  cut  off  all  impertinent  and  uaeless 
employments  of  your  life,  unnecessary  and  &ntastic  visits,  long 
waitings  upon  great  personages,  where  neither  duty,  nor  neces- 
sity, nor  charity,  obliges  us ;  all  vain  meetings,  all  laborious 
teifles,  and  whatsoever  spends  much  time  to  no  real,  civil,  reli- 
gious, or  charitable  purpose. 

16.  Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your 
time,  but  choose  such  which  are  healthful,  short,  transient, 
recreative,  and  apt  to  refresh  you ;  but  at  no  hand  dwell  upon 
them,  or  flake  them  your  great  employment :  for  he  that 
spends  his  time  in  sports,  and  calls  it  recreation,  ia  like  him 
whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his  meat  nothing 
bat  sauces ;  they  are  healthless,  chargeable,  and  useless.  And 
therefore  avoid  such  games  which  require  much  time  or  long 
attendance ;  or  which  are  apt  to  steal  thy  affections  from  more 
oevere  employments;  for  to  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  thy 
affections,  thou  wilt  not  grudge  to  give  thy  time.  Natural 
necessity  and  the  example  of  St  John  (who  recreated  himself 
with  sporting  with  a  tame  partridge)  teach  us  that  it  is  lawful 
to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  imready 
or  unstrung. 

17.  Set  apart  some  portions  of  every  day  for  more  solemn 
devotion,  and  religious  employment,  which  be  severe  in  observ- 
ing ;  and  if  variety  of  employment,  or  prudent  affairs,  or  civil 
society  press  upon  you,  yet  so  order  thy  rule,  that  the  neces* 
aary  parts  of  it  be  not  omitted ;  and  though  just  occasions 
may  make  our  prayers  shorter,  yet  let  nothing  but  a  violent^ 
aadden,  and  impatient  necessity  make  thee  upon  any  one  day 
wholly  to  omit  thy  morning  and  evening  devotions,  which,  if 
yon  be  forced  to  make  very  short,  you  may  supply  and  lengthen 
with  ejaculations  and  short  retirements  in  the  day-time  in  the 
midst  of  your  employment,  or  of  your  company. 

18.  Do  not  the  work  of  Gk)d  negligently  and  idly ;  let  not 
thy  heart  be  upon  the  world,  when  thy  hand  is  lift  up  in 
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prayer ;  and  be  sore  to  prefer  an  action  of  religum  in  its  phoB 
and  proper  season  before  all  worldly  pleasure,  letting  seeolir 
things  (that  may  be  dispensed  with  in  themselyee)  in  ihiw 
drcomstances  wait  upon  the  other;  not  like  the  pitriaiek 
who  ran  from  the  altar  in  St  Sophia  to  his  stable  in  lus  poo* 
tificals,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  office,  to  see  a  colt  newly  fiJktt 
from  his  beloved  and  much  valued  mare  Phorbante.  Moie 
prudent  and  severe  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  bong 
sent  for  by  the  king  when  he  was  at  his  prayers  in  pabbey 
returned  answer,  he  would  attend  him  when  he  had  first  ptf* 
formed  his  service  to  the  King  of  kings.  And  it  did  honoor 
to  Rusticus,  that  when  letters  from  Csesar  were  given  to  hiii| 
he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had  done  Ui 
lecture.  In  honouring  God  and  doing  His  work  put  forth  lU 
thy  strength,  for  of  that  time  only  thou  mayest  be  most  confi- 
dent that  it  is  gained,  which  is  prudently  and  zealously  qpenl 
in  Grod*8  service. 

19.  When  the  clock  strikes,  or  however  else  you  shall  bus* 
sure  the  day,  it  is  good  to  say  a  short  ejaculation  every  hour, 
that  the  parts  and  returns  of  devotion  may  be  the  measore  d 
your  time ;  and  do  so  also  in  all  the  breaches  of  thy  sleep,  tliit 
those  spaces  whi(  h  have  in  them  no  direct  business  of  tlie 
world  may  be  filled  with  religion. 

20.  K  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time  by  n 
early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure  by  a  timely  diligence  to 
redeem  the  time — ^that  is,  to  be  pious  and  religious  in  such  in* 
stances  in  which  formerly  you  have  sinned,  and  to  bestow  your 
time  especially  upon  such  graces,  the  contraiy  whereof  yos 
have  formerly  practised,  doing  actions  of  chastity  and  tempos 
ance  with  as  great  a  zeal  and  earnestness  as  you  did  once  set 
your  uncleanness ;  and  then  by  all  arts  to  watch  against  your 
present  and  future  dangers,  from  day  to  day  securing  year 
standing  :  this  is  properly  to  redeem  your  time-^that  is,  to  boj 
your  security  of  it  at  the  rate  of  «£ny  labour  and  honest  arts. 
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21.  Let  him  that  is  most  busied  set  apart  some  solemn 
time  every  year,  in  which,  for  the  time  quitting  all  worldly 
business,  he  may  attend  whoUy  to  fsusting  and  prayer,  and  the 
dressing  of  lus  soul  by  confessions,  meditations,  and  attend-* 
ances  upon  God ;  that  he  may  make  up  Ms  accounts,  renew 
his  TOWS,  make  amends  for  his  carelessness,  and  retire  back 
again  from  whence  levity  and  the  vanities  of  the  world,  or  the 
opportunities  of  temptations,  or  the  distraction  of  secular 
affoirs,  have  carried  hiuL 

22.  In  this  we  shall  be  much  assisted,  and  we  shall  find 
the  work  more  easy,  if  before  we  sleep  every  night  we  examine 
the  actions  of  the  past  day  with  a  particular  scrutiny,  if  there 
have  been  any  accidents  extraordinary — as  long  discourse,  a 
feast,  much  business,  variety  of  company.  If  nothing  but 
common  hath  hapi)ened,  the  less  examination  will  suffice ;  only 
let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without  such  a  recollection 
of  the  action  of  the  day  as  may  represent  an3rthing  that  is 
remarkable  and  great  either  to  be  the  matter  of  sorrow  or 
thanksgiving;  for  other  things  a  general  care  is  propor- 
tionable. 

23.  Let  all  these  things  be  done  prudently  and  moderately, 
not  with  scruple  and  vexation.     For  these  are  good  advan- 
tages, but  the  particulars  are  not  Divine  commandments,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  used  as  shall  be  found  expedient  to  every 
€fie*8  condition.     For,  provided  that  our  duty  be  secured,  for 
tlie  degrees,  and  for  the  instrument,  every  man  is  permitted  to 
hiiDBel^  and  the  conduct  of  such  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
Iiini.     He  is  happy  that  can  secure  every  hour  to  a  sober  or  a 
ptoiiA  employment ;  but  the  duty  consists  not  scrupulously  in 
minutes  and  half  hours,  but  in  greater  portions  of  time ;  pro- 
vided that  no  minute  be  employed  in  sin,  and  the  great  por- 
tions of  our  time  be  spent  in  sober  employment,  and  all  the 
topointed  days,  and  some  |)ortions  of  every  day,  be  allowed  for 
teligion.     In  all  the  lesser  parts  of  time  we  are  left  to  our  own 
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elections  and  pradent  management,  and  to  the  oonaidentidB  of 
the  great  degrees  and  differences  of  gloiy  that  are  laid  np  m 
heaven  for  us,  according  to  the  degrees  of  onr  care,  and  piefyi 
and  diligence. 

9  pica  for  SToIetatiotu 

[Bishop  Taylor's  boldest  and  most  original  work  ii  *^Thi 
Liberty  of  Prophesying."  As  a  protest  against  penecstion 
from  the  protegee  of  Laud  and  the  chaplain  of  Charles  L,  it 
woidd  have  been  still  more  remarkable  had  it  i^peared  befin 
troublous  times  began,  and  whilst  the  tide  was  still  mnmi^ 
against  the  Puritans.  In  any  circumstances,  however,  it  wait 
courageous  and  precocious  book,  fiu*  in  advance  of  the  age,  ml 
sure  to  entail  on  its  author  a  large  amount  of  obloquy.  SooM 
of  his  allegations  as  to  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  Scrqitnn 
are  extreme  and  injudicious,  and  his  chi^ter  on  the  ''  Incoor 
sistcneies  of  the  Fathers*'  is  curious,  as  coming  firom  the  moii 
patristical  of  aU  our  divines.  But  whatever  may  be  our  opmioii 
as  to  his  line  of  argument,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
goodness  of  his  remedy — the  cultivation  of  a  large  and  coidial 
charity.  The  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  vras  published  in 
1647.] 

The  infinite  variety  of  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  aithef 
have  troubled  Christendom  with  interests,  factions,  and  ptf* 
tialities,  so  have  they  caused  great  divisions  of  the  heait,  vod 
variety  of  thoughts  and  designs  amongst  pious  and  prudent 
men.  For  they  all,  seeing  the  inconveniences  which  the  S^ 
union  of  persuasions  and  opinions  have  produced  directly  or 
accidentally,  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  stop  thii 
inundation  of  mischiefs,  and  have  made  attempts  accordingiy- 
But  it  hath  happened  to  most  of  them  as  to  a  mistaken  pliy- 
sician,  who  gives  -excellent  physic  but  misapplies  it,  and  t» 
misses  of  his  cure.     So  have  these  men :  their  attempts  havt 
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tberefore  been  ineffectual;  for  they  put  their  help  to  a  wrong 
part^  or  they  have  endeayoured  to  cure  the  symptoms,  and 
have  let  the  disease  alone  till  it  seemed  incurable.     Some  haye 
endeayoured  to  reunite  these  fractions,  by  propounding  such  a 
guide  which  they  were  all  bound  to  foUow;  hoping  that  the 
unity  of  a  guide  would  haye  persuaded  unity  of  minds;  but 
who  this  guide  should  be,  at  last  became  such  a  question,  that 
it  was  made  part  of  the  fire  that  was  to  be  quenched,  so  £Eur 
was  it  from  extingmshing  any  part  of  the  flama     Others 
thought  of  a  rule,  and  this  must  be  the  means  of  union,  or 
nothing  eould  do  it.     But  supposing  all  the  world  had  been 
agreed  of  this  rule,  yet  the  interpretation  of  it  was  so  fiill  of 
^tariety  that  this  also  became  part  of  the  disease  for  which  tha 
matt  was  pretended.     All  men  resolyed  upon  this,  that  though 
tlnay  yet  had  not  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  some  way  must  be 
thought  upon  to  reconcile  differences  in  opinion ;  thinking,  so 
long  as  this  yaiiety  should  last,  Christ's  kingdom  was  not 
ad^aneed,  and  the  work  of  the  gospel  went  on  but  slowly. 
I*ew  men  in  the  meantime  considered,  that  so  long  as  men 
luid  sach  yariety  of  principles,  such  seyeral  constitutions,  edu- 
oationy  tempers,  and  distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weak- 
nesses, d^ees  of  light,  and  degrees  of  understanding,  it  was 
Impossible  all  should  be  of  one  mind.     And  what  is  impossible 
to  be  done  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  done ;  and  therefore, 
although  yariety  of  opinions  was  impossible  to  be  cured  (and 
they  who  attempted  it  did  like  him  who  claps  his  shoulder  to 
the  ground  to  stop  an  earthquake),  yet  the  inconyeniences 
arising  from  it  might  possibly  be  cured,  not  by  uniting  their 
beHefii—- that  was  to  be  despaired  of — but  by  curing  that  which 
caused  these  mischiefs,  and  accidental  inconyeniences  of  their 
diaagreeings.     For  although  these  inconyeniences,  which  eyeiy 
Baa  sees  and  feels,  were  consequent  to  this  diyersity  of  per- 
t^nmnnAj  yot  It  wss  but  accidentally  and  by  chance ;  inasmuch 
ai  we  see  that  in  many  things,  and  they  of  great  concernment, 
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men  allow  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  a  Hberty  of 
agreeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.     And  certainly  if  diyerrity  of 
opinions  were  of  itself  the  cause  of  mischiefe,  it  would  be 
so  ever — ^that  is,  regularly  and  universally  (but  that  we  see  it 
is  not) :  for  there  are  disputes  in  Christendom  conoeming  mat- 
ters of  greater  concernment  than  most  of  those  opinions  that 
distinguish  sects  and  make  factions;  and  yet  because  men  are 
permitted  to  differ  in  those  great  matters,  such  evils  are  not 
consequent  to  such  differences  as  are  to  the  uncharitable  manag- 
ing of  smaller  and  more  inconsiderable  questions.     It  is  of 
greater  consequence  to  believe  right  in  the  question  of  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to  believe 
aright  in  the  question  of  purgatory;  and  the  consequenoes  of 
the  doctrine  of  predetermination,  are  of  deeper  and  more  mate- 
rial consideration  than  the  products  of  the  belief  of  the  lawful- 
ness or  unlawfulness  of  private  masses;  and  yet  these  great 
concernments,  where  a  liberty  of  prophesying  in  these  ques- 
tions hath  been  permitted,  hath  made  no  distinct  communion, 
no  sects  of  Christians,  and  the  others  have,  and  so  have  these 
too  in  those  places  where  they  have  peremptorily  been  deter- 
mined on  either  side.     Since  then,  if  men  are  quiet  and  chari- 
table  in  some  disagrceings,  that  then  and  there  the  inconveni- 
ence ceases,  if  they  were  so  in  all  others  where  lawfully  tbcy 
might  (and  they  may  in  most),  Christendom  should  be  do 
longer  rent  in  pieces,  but  would  be  redintegrated  in  a  new 
Pentecost ;  and  although  the  Spirit  of  God  did  rest  upon  us 
in  divided  tongues,  yet  so  long  as  those  tongues  were  of  fire, 
not  to  kindle  strife,  but  to  warm  our  affections  and  inflame  onr 
charities,  we  should  find  that  this  variety  of  opinions  in  several 
persons  woidd  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  only  of  diver- 
sity of  operations,  while  the  Spirit  is  the  same;  and  that 
another  man  believes  not  so  well  as  I,  is  only  an  argument  that 
I  have  a  better  and  a  clearer  illumination  than  he,  that  I  have  a 
better  gift  than  he,  received  a  special  grace  and  &voar,  and 
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loel  him  ia  thie,  and  am  perhi^is  excelled  by  bim  in  many 
tore.  And  if  we  all  impartially  endeavour  to  find  a  trath, 
nee  this  endeavoni  and  search  is  only  in  our  power  (that  ws 
tail  fiiid  it^  being  a&  atra,  a  gift  and  an  asnaUnce  extrin- 
cal),  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  pious  endeavour  to  find  ont 
vih  shall  not  be  of  more  fi>rce  to  unito  ua  in  the  bonds  of 
laritf ,  than  hia  misery  in  missing  i£  shall  be  to  disunite  ns. 

0  Hat  since  a  union  of  persuasioD  is  impossible  to  be  attained, 
we  would  attempt  the  cure  by  such  remedies  aa  are  apt  to 
■kindle  and  increase  charity,  I  am  confident  we  might  see  a 
.eBSed  peace  would  be  the  reward  and  crown  of  snch  endea- 
mrs. 

Bnt  men  are  now-a-days,  and  indeed  always  have  been,  since 
te  expiration  of  the  first  blessed  ages  of  Christianity,  so  in 
ve  with  their  own  fancies  and  opinions,  as  to  think  faith  and 

1  Christendom  is  concerned  in  their  supjrart  and  nuintenance ; 
id  whoever  is  not  so  fond  and  does  not  dandle  them  like 
■emaelves,  it  grows  up  to  a  quarrel,  which,  because  it  is  in 
atti'id  thtologias  is  made  a  quarrel  in  religion,  and  Qod  is 
(titled  to  it ;  and  then,  if  you  are  once  tiiought  an  enemy  to 
od,  it  ia  onr  duty  to  p^secnte  you  even  to  death,  we  do  God 
lod  service  in  it;  when,  if  we  should  examine  the  matter 
{btly,  the  question  is  eithw  in  maieriA  mm  rBvdata,  or  minvt 
identi,  or  non  neetatariA,  either  it  is  not  revealed,  or  not  so 
eftrly,  bnt  that  wise  and  honest  men  may  be  of  difieient 
^wl^^«^  or  else  it  is  not  of  the  foundation  of  faith,  but  a  remote 
ipetstrocture,  or  ebe  of  mere  speculation,  or  perhaps,  when 
1  comes  to  all,  it  is  a  false  opinion,  or  a  matter  of  human 
itei«8t  that  we  have  so  zealously  contended  for;  for  to  one  of 
i^e  heads  most  of  fhe  disputes  of  Christendom  may  be  re- 
noed ;  so  that  I  believe  the  present  fractions  (or  the  most)  are 
xaa.  the  same  cause  which  St  Paul  observed  in  the  Corinthian 
'hi»"li  "  When  there  are  divisions  among  you,  are  ye  not 
■mall"     It  ia  not  the  diSering  opinioos  that  is  the  cause  of 

VOL.  n.  2  E 
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the  present  niptores,  but  want  of  charity;  it  is  not  the  Tariety 
of  understandings,  but  the  disunion  of  wills  and  affections;  H 
is  not  the  seyeral  principles,  but  the  several  ends  that  cause  oar 
miseries;  our  opinions  commence  and  are  upheld  according  as 
our  turns  are  served  and  our  interests  are  preserved,  and  there 
is  no  cure  for  us  but  piety  and  charity.  A  holy  life  will  make 
our  belief  holy,  if  we  consult  not  humanity  and  its  imperfec- 
tions in  the  choice  of  our  religion,  but  search  for  truth  without 
designs,  save  only  of  acquiiing  heaven,  and  then  be  as  carefnl 
to  preserve  charity  as  we  were  to  get  a  point  of  faith :  I  va 
much  persuaded  we  should  find  out  more  truths  by  this  means; 
or,  however  (which  is  the  main  of  all),  we  shall  be  secnwi 
though  we  miss  them,  and  then  we  are  well  enough. 

For  if  it  be  evinced  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of 
several  opinions,  if  the  unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by  that 
which  men  call  differing  religions,  and  if  an  imity  of  diaritybe 
the  duty  of  us  all,  even  towards  persons  that  are  not  persuaded 
of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then  I  would  faia  know  to 
what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises  in  Christen- 
dom; those  names  of  faction,  the  several  names  of  churches 
not  distinguished  by  the  division  of  kingdoms^  the  church 
obeying  the  government,  which  was  the  primitive  rule  and 
canon,  but  distinguished  by  names  of  sects  and  men.  These 
are  all  become  instniments  of  hatred;  thence  come  schisms 
and  parting  of  communions,  and  then  persecutions,  and  then 
wars  and  rebellion,  and  then  the  dissolutions  of  all  firiendships 
and  societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed  not  firom  this,  that 
all  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible,  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  feith, 
every  article  is  a  ground  of  a  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes » 
faction,  every  faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for  0o4 
and  whatsoever  is  for  God  cannot  be  too  much.  We  by  this 
time  are  come  to  that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not  God  except 
we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have  not  the  virtue  of  religion 
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unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  our  own;  for  lukewarm- 
ness  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  proceeding 'furiously 
upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we  preserve  the  body,  we 
destroy  the  soul  of  religion;  or  by  being  zealous  for  faith,  or 
which  is  all  one,  for  that  which  we  mistake  for  faith,  we  are 
cold  in  charity,  and  so  lose  the  reward  of  both. 

abrafjam  anti  tfje  Jfite^WSargfiipper* 

I  end  with  a  story  which  I  find  in  the  Jews*  books : — ^When 
A^braham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according  to  Ms  custom,  waiting 
to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man  stooping  and  lean- 
isg  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards 
bim,  who  was  an  hundred  years  of  age;  he  received  him  kindly, 
iraahed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down ; 
bust  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged 
jbr  a  blessing  on  his  meat,  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  worship 
Jie  Gkxi  of  heaven?  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped 
;lie  fire  only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  God;  at  which 
mswer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust  the 
>]d  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of 
ihe  night  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old  man 
ifas  gone,  Qod  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the 
iftntfiger  was  ?  he  replied,  I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did 
lot  worship  Thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him 
^IfteBe  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldst 
)hofa  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble? 
Qpon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham  fetched  him  back  again, 
ind  gave  him  hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  instruction. 
^  Gk>  thou  and  do  likewise,'*  and  thy  charity  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  God  of  Abraham. 

Jfrientij5}jip. 

.    By  Mendship  I  suppose  you  mean  the  greatest  love,  and  the 
gpcatest  usefulness,  and  the  most  open  communication,  and  the 
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noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most  exemplary  MthfofaieBfl^  and  tlie 
severest  trath,  and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greafeal  mm 
of  mindSy  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are  capable.    Bai^ 
then,  I  must  tell  you  that  Christianity  hath  new-christened  it, 
and  calls  this  charity.     The  Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  h& ; 
that  is,  though  persons  may  be  injurious  to  him,  and  nnworihj 
in  themselves,  yet  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  first  boand 
to  forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them  on  his  part  to  be  no 
enemies ;  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word  enemy  shall  not  be 
perfectly  contrary  to  friend,  it  shall  not  be  a  relative  term,  md 
signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  correlative ;  and 
then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to  love  and  pny 
for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and  obligingly.    CShriB- 
tian  charity  is  friendship  to  all  the  world ;  and  when  friendflfaipe 
were  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  hke  tbe 
sun  drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  oentreof 
a  burning  glass.     But  Christian  charity  is  friendship  expanded 
like  the  fiEice  of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  bill& 
And  I  was  strangely  pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  this  in 
Cicero ;  for  I  have  been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocb  of 
people  that  follow  anybody  that  whistles  to  them,  or  drives 
them  to  pasture,  that  I  am  grown  afruid  of  any  truth  that  aeems 
chargeable  with  singularity.     But  therefore  I  say,  glad  I  was 
when  I  saw  Lselius  in  Cicero  discourse  thus :  ''  Amidtia  ex 
infinitate  generis  humani,  quam  condliavit  ipsa  natura^  eon- 
tracta  res  est,  et  adducta  in  angustum ;  ut  omnis  charitaa^  aot 
inter  duos  aut  inter  paucos,  jungeretur.*'     Nature  hath  made 
friendships  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments ;  and  hj 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  alL  the  world.     There  is  enon^ 
in  every  man  that  is  willing,  to  make  hini  become  our  firiend; 
but  when  men  contract  friendships,  they  enclose  the  commons; 
and  what  nature  intended  should  be  every  man's,  we  make 
proper  to  two  or  three.     Friendship  is  like  rivers  and  the 
strand  of  seas,  and  the  air,  common  to  all  the  world    Bvt 
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xants  and  evil  customs,  wars  and  want  of  love,  have  made 
lem  proper  and  peculiar.  But  when  Christianity  came  to 
new  our  nature,  and  to  restore  our  laws,  and  to  increase  her 
ivileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to  become  religion,  then  it 
as  declared  that  our  friendships  were  to  be  as  universal  as  our 
oyersation ;  that  is,  actual  to  all  with  whom  we  converse,  and 
itentially  extended  imto  those  with  whom  we  did  not  For 
^  who  was  to  treat  his  enemies  with  foigiveness  and  prayers, 
id  love  and  beneficence,  was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  and 

have  all  Mends. 

So  that  to  your  question,  How  far  a  dear  and  perfect  Mend- 
ip  is  authorised  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  ?  the  answer 
ready  and  easy.  It  is  warranted  to  extend  to  all  mankind ; 
d  the  more  we  love,  the  better  we  are ;  and  the  greater  our 
endships  are,  the  dearer  we  are  to  Cod.  Let  them  be  aa 
ar,  and  let  them  be  as  perfect,  and  let  them  be  as  many  aa 
a  can,  there  is  no  danger  in  it ;  only,  where  the  restraint 
gLos,  there  begins  our  imperfection.  It  is  not  iU  that  you 
tertain  brave  Mendships  and  worthy  societies ;  it  were  well 
you  could  love,  and  if  you  could  benefit  all  mankind ;  for  I 
aceive  that  is  the  sum  of  all  friendship. 
I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world.  But 
all  our  graces  here  are  but  imperfect, — that  is,  at  the  best 
ay  are  but  tendencies  to  gloiy, — so  our  Mendships  are  imper- 
t  too,  and  but  beginnings  of  a  celestial  Mendship,  by  which 

shall  love  every  one  as  much  as  one  can  be  loved-  But,, 
Illy  so  we  must  here  in  our  proportion ;  and,  indeed,  that  is 
shat  can  make  the  difference.  We  must  be  Mends  to  all ; 
it  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really,  and  doing  to  them 
the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are  capable  o£ 
e  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself  hath  no 
ference;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the- 
nudty  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature  and 
igion  are  the  bands  of  Mendship ;  excellency  and  usefulness 

2  e2 
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are  its  gieat  endearments ;  society  and  neighbomiiood,— 4kit 
is,  the  possibilities  and  the  circumstanoes  of  ofmyene, — are  tiie 
determinations  and  actualities  of  it  Now,  when  men  eite 
are  unnatural  or  irreligious,  they  will  not  be  firi^ids ;  when  tiicj 
are  neither  excellent  nor  useful,  they  aro  not  worthy  to  be 
friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  unknown,  they  cumot  be 
friends, — ^actually  and  practically.  But  yet,  as  any  man  hftth 
any  thing  of  the  good  contrary  to  those  evils,  so  he  can  hft^e, 
and  must  have,  his  share  of  friendship.  For  thus  the  sun  is 
the  eye  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the  N^ro  or  the 
cold  Eussian ;  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  and  them  tbt 
stand  near  the  tropics, — ^the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy 
that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Biphean  hills.  But  the  itouee 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conveniency  oi  abode,  and  tiM 
approaches  to  the  north  or  south,  respectively  change  the  emir 
nations  of  his  beams ;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  fhsn 
him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  received  below ;  bat  by 
periods  and  changes,  by  little  inlets  and  reflections,  they  reoeife 
what  they  can.  Some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  ni^ 
from  him,  snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpe- 
tual harvest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead 
palsies ;  but  some  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spices,  licb 
wines  and  well-digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  great  coonge; 
because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  ^id  look  in  his  face,  and  are  tiie 
courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers  of  tbe 
east.  Just  so  is  it  in  friendship  ;  some  are  worthy,  and  aome 
arc  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted  for  ccmTcne. 
Nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with  othen. 
Society  and  accident,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositiooSr 
do  actuate  our  friendships,  which  of  themselves,  and  in  their 
prime  dispositions,  are  prepared  for  all  mankind,  according  « 
any  one  can  receive  them.  We  see  this  best  exemplified  by 
two  instances  and  expressions  of  friendship  and  charity,  ^ 
alms  and  prayers.     Every  one  that  needs  relief  is  equally  tke 
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ibfeet  of  our  cliarity.  But  though,  to  all  mankind  in  equal 
leedy  we  ought  to  be  alike  in  charity,  yet  we  signify  this 
evwally,  and  by  limits  and  distinct  measures.  The  poor  man 
hat  is  near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he  whom  I  love,  he  whom  I 
iuicy,  he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates  to  my  femily, — ^he 
ather  than  another,  because  my  expressions,  being  finite  and 
lanow,  and  cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must  be 
impropriate  to  those  whose  circumstances  best  fit  me.  And 
ret  even  to  all  I  give  my  alms,  to  all  the  world  that  need  them. 
[  pray  for  all  mankind ;  I  am  grieved  at  every  sad  story  I 
lear ;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear  of  a  pretty  bride  murdered 
n  her  bride<;hamber  by  an  ambitious  and  enraged  rival ;  I 
lied  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave  king  was  misunder- 
toody  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned,  and  then  put  to  death 
Vf  evil  men ;  and  I  can  never  read  the  story  of  the  Parisian 
If  aasacre  or  tiie  Sicilian  Vespers,  but  my  blood  curdles,  and  I 
im  disordered  by  two  or  three  affections.  A  good  man  is  a 
kie&d  to  all  the  w(»rld ;  and  he  is  not  truly  charitable  that 
bee  not  wish  well  and  do  good  to  all  mankind  in  what  he 
ttu ;  but  though  we  must  pray  for  all  men,  yet  we  say  special 
itanies  tot  brave  kings  and  holy  prelates,  and  the  wise  guides 
€  Bonlsy  for  our  brethren  and  relations,  oxxr  wives  and  children. 
The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal  Mend- 
hip  of  which  I  speak  must  be  limited,  because  we  are  so.  In 
hose  things  where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and  infinity, 
B  in  good  wishes  and  prayers,  and  a  readiness  to  benefit  all 
nankind,  in  these  our  friendships  must  not  be  limited,  but  in 
4h4Mr  things  which  pass  under  our  hand  and  eye,  our  voices 
nd  oar  material  exchanges;  our  hands  can  reach  no  further 
fat  to  our  arm*s  end,  and  our  voices  can  but  sound  till  the 
iext  air  be  quiet;  and  therefore  they  can  have  intercourse 
lit  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity.  Our  needs  and 
or  conversations  are  served  by  a  few,  and  they  cannot  reach 
>  all;  where  they  can,  they  must;  but  where  it  is  impossible 
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it  cannot  be  necessary.  It  must  therefore  follow,  tbat  OQr 
friendships  to  mankind  may  admit  variety,  as  does  our  con- 
versation ;  and  as  by  nature  we  are  made  sociable  to  all,  so  we 
are  friendly.  But  as  all  cannot  actually  be  of  our  society,  so 
neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special  act  of  fdendsMp. 

IPraBtr  (m't^out  KSratfr. 

Prayer  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit 
of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity ;  an  imitation  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  whose  spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness  of  the 
biggest  example ;  and  a  conformity  to  God,  whose  anger  is 
always  just,  and  marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transportation, 
and  often  hindered,  and  never  hasty,  and  is  fiill  of  mercy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our  thoughts, 
the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of 
our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of 
a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled  thoughts — ^it  is  the  daughter  of 
charity  and  the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God 
with  an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed  spirit, 
is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  meditate,  and  sets  up 
lus  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses  a  frontier- 
garrison  to  be  wise  in.  Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  prayer,  and,  therefore,  is  contrary  to  that  attention 
which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God  For  so 
have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back 
with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion 
made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath 
of  the  tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature  ^^ 
forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  tiU  the  storm  was  over, 
and'  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as 
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if  it  had  learned  mnsic  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  lie  passed 
sometimes  through  the  air  about  his  ministries  here  below. 
So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affairs  have  required 
business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and  his 
discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design 
of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and 
wager  was  its  instrument ;  and  the  instrument  became  stronger 
than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the 
man ;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
tooubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and  his 
thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them  without 
intention ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but  must 
be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when 
his  anger  is  removed,  and  Ms  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as 
the  brow  of  Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  Qod ;  and 
then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  Qod,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden 
with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

?Prager  fait^out  ©0ttbtma. 

He  tiiat  asks  with  a  doubting  mind,  and  a  lazy  desire,  begs 
for  nothing  but  to  be  denied.  We  must  in  our  prayers  be 
tamest  and  fervent^  or  else  we  shall  have  but  a  cold  answer ; 
for  God  gives  his  grace  according  as  we  can  receive  it.  If 
fmr  desires  were  strong  and  fervent,  our  minds  would,  in  the 
same  proportion,  be  present.  We  see  it  by  a  certain  and 
r^nlar  experience  ;  what  we  love  passionately,  we  perpetually 
think  on,  and  it  returns  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and 
in  a  great  fear,  the  apprehension  cannot  be  shaken  off ;  and 
Ihersfove,  if  our  desires  of  holy  things  were  strong  and  earnest^ 
ire  shoold  most  certainly  attend  our  prayers.  It  is  a  more 
violent  affection  to  other  things  that  carries  us  off  from  this ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  loved  passionately  what  we  ask  for  daily. 
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we  should  ask  with  hearty  desires,  and  an  earnest  appetite, 
and  a  present  spirit ;  and,  however  it  be  very  easy  to  have  our 
thoughts  wander,  yet  it  is  o\ir  indifferency  and  lokewammesB 
that  makes  it  so  natural :  and  you  may  observe  it,  that  ao 
long  as  the  light  shines  bright,  and  the  fires  c^  devotion  and 
desires  flame  out,  so  long  the  mind  of  a  man  stands  close  to  the 
altar,  and  waits  upon  the  sacrifice ;  but  as  the  fires  die,  and 
desires  decay,  so  the  mind  steals  away,  and  walks  abroad  to 
see  the  little  images  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  which  it  beholds 
in  the  felling  stars  and  little  glow-worms  of  the  world-  The 
river  that  nms  slow  and  creeps  by  the  banks,  and  begs  leaTe 
of  every  turf  to  let  it  pass,  is  drawn  into  little  hoUownesses,  and 
spends  itself  in  smaller  portions,  and  dies  with  diversion ;  but 
when  it  runs  with  vigorousness  and  a  full  stream,  and  breaks 
down  every  obstacle,  making  it  even  as  its  owti  brow,  it  stays 
not  to  be  tempted  by  little  avocations,  and  to  creep  into  holes, 
but  runs  into  the  sea  through  full  and  useful  channels :  so 
is  a  man's  prayer;  if  it  moves  upon  the  feet  of  an  abated 
appetite,  it  wanders  into  the  society  of  every  trifling  accident, 
and  stays  at  the  comers  of  the  fency,  and  talks  with  every 
object  it  meets,  and  cannot  arrive  at  heaven;  but  when  it 
is  carried  upon  the  wings  of  passion  and  strong  desires,  a 
swift  motion  and  a  hungry  appetite,  it  passes  on  through  all 
the  intermedial  regions  of  clouds,  and  stays  not  till  it  dwells 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  mercy  sits,  and  thence  sends 
holy  showers  of  refreshment.  I  deny  not  but  some  little 
drops  will  turn  aside,  and  fall  from  the  full  channel  by  the 
weakness  of  the  banks,  and  hoUowness  of  the  passage ;  but 
the  main  course  is  still  continued :  and  although  the  most 
earnest  and  devout  persons  feel  and  complain  of  some  looseness 
of  spirit,  and  unfixed  attentions,  yet  their  love  and  their 
desire  secure  the  main  portions,  and  make  the  prayer  to  be 
strong,  fervent,  and  effectual  Anything  can  be  done  by 
him  that  earnestly  desires  what  he  ought ;  secure  but  your 
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affectioDB  and  passions,  and  then  no  temptation  will  be  too 
strong.  «  A  ^  man,  and  a  fuU  resolution,  and  an  earnest 
fipiiity  can  do  au3rthing  of  duty;"  but  every  temptation 
prevaiU  when  we  are  willing  to  die ;  and  we  usually  lend 
nothing  to  devotion  but  the  offices  that  flatter  oiu*  passions  : 
we  can  desire  and  pray  for  anything  that  may  serve  our  lust, 
or  promote  those  ends  which  we  covet,  but  ought  to  fear  and 
flee  from ;  but  the  same  earnestness,  if  it  were  transplanted 
into  religion  and  our  prayers,  would  serve  all  the  needs  of  the 
q>irit ;  but  for  want  of  it  we  do  "  the  Lord's  work  deceitfully." 

Siflttg  of  fj^umditg. 

1.  The  humble  man  trusts  not  to  his  own  discretion,  but  in 
matters  of  concernment  relies  rather  upon  the  judgment  of  his 
Mends,  counsellors,  or  spiritual  guides. 

2.  He  does  not  pertinaciously  pursue  the  choice  of  his  own 
willy  but  in  all  things  lets  God  choose  for  him  and  his  superiors 
in  those  things  which  concern  them. 

.    3.  He  does  not  murmur  against  commands. 

4.  He  is  not  inquisitive  into  the  reasonableness  of  indifferent 
and  innocent  commands;  but  believes  their  command  to  be 
reason  enough  in  such  cases  to  exact  his  obedience. 

5.  He  lives  according  to  a  rule,  and  with  compliance  to 
piablic  customs,  without  any  affectation  of  singularity. 

6.  He  is  meek  and  indifierent  in  all  accidents  and  chances. 

7.  He  patiently  bears  injuries. 

8.  He  is  always  unsatisfied  in  his  own  conduct,  resolutions, 
and  oonnsels. 

.  9.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  good  men,  and  a  pndser  of  wise 
men,  and  a  censurer  of  no  man. 

10.  He  is  modest  in  his  speech,  and  reserved  in  his  laughter. 

1 1.  He  fears  when  he  hears  himself  commended,  lest  God 
make  another  judgment  concerning  his  actions  than  men  do. 
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12.  He  gives  no  pert  or  saucy  answeis  when  he  iB  rq[nafie^ 
whether  justly  or  unjustly. 

13.  He  loves  to  sit  down  in  private^  and  if  he  may  he  le* 
fuses  the  temptation  of  offices  and  new  honours. 

14.  He  is  ingenuous,  free,  and  open  in  hia  actuniB  and  dis- 
courses. 

15.  He  mends  his  fault,  and  gives  thanks  when  he  is  ad- 
monished. 

16.  He  is  ready  to  do  good  offices  to  Ihe  murderen  of  hit 
fame,  to  his  slanderers,  backbiters,  and  detractors,  as  ChriM 
washed  the  feet  of  Judas. 

17.  And  is  contented  to  be  suspected  of  indiscretion,  so  b^ 
fore  God  he  may  be  really  innocent,  and  not  offensive  to  his 
neighbour,  nor  wanting  to  his  just  and  prudent  interest. 

9  iletttt  to  3o}px  (Sbdsa,  ff^q. 

DEA.B  Sib, — Jl  dividing  and  sharing  grie£i  were  like  the  ont- 
ting  of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you,  you  would  find  your  stieiffl 
much  abated  ;  for  I  account  myself  to  have  a  great  cause  of 
sorrow,  not  only  in  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  your  jojb 
and  hopes,  but  in  the  loss  of  that  pretty  person,  your  stnugeif 
hopeful  boy.  I  cannot  tell  all  my  own  sorrows  without  adding 
to  yours  ;  and  the  causes  of  my  real  sadness  in  your  loss  are 
so  just  and  so  reasonable,  that  I  can  no  otherwise  oomfork  yw 
but  by  telling  you,  that  you  have  very  great  cause  to  mourn : 
so  certain  it  is  that  grief  does  propagate  as  fire  doesL  Ton  hft^ 
enkindled  my  funeral  torch,  and,  by  joming  mine  to  yours,  I  do 
but  increase  the  flame.  *'  Hoc  me  male  unt"  is  the  best  signifi^ 
tion  of  my  apprehension  of  your  sad  story.  But,  sir,  I  cannot 
choose  but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  bri^ter  flame  to  yon :  itii 
already  })uming  in  your  heart ;  and  if  I  can  but  remove  the  dtA 
side  of  the  lantern,  you  have  enough  within  you  to  warm  yenndf 
and  to  shine  to  others.    Ecmember,  sir,  your  two  boys  are  tiro 
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l»i§^  ttan,  and  their  innooeiice  is  secured,  and  yoa  shall  never 
hear  eril  of  them  again.  Their  state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given 
to  them  upon  veiy  easy  terms;  nothing  but  to  be  bom  and 
die.  It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  where  they  are;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  one  of  th«  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you 
must  overcome  even  this  just  and  reasonable  grief;  and,  in* 
deed,  thou^  the  grief  hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  that  you  master  it.  For,  besides 
that  they  are  no  losers,  but  you  are  the  person  that  com« 
pkins^  do  but  consider  what  you  would  have  suffered  for  their 
interest:  you  would  have  suffered  them  to  go  from  you,  to  be 
great  princes  in  a  strange  country;  and  if  you  can  be  content 
to  suffer  your  own  inconvenience  for  their  interest,  you  com* 
mend  your  worthiest  love,  and  the  question  of  mourning  is  at 
an' end.  But  you  have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  look 
upon  it  as  a  rod  of  Qod;  and  He  that  so  smites  here  will  spare 
hereafter :  and  if  you,  by  patience  and  submission,  imprint  the 
discipline  upon  your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make 
the  effect  veiy  tolerable;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen, 
and  therefore  in  no  sense  insufferable.  Sir,  if  you  do  not  look 
to  it,  time  will  snatch  your  honour  from  you,  and  reproach 
you  for  not  effecting  that  by  Christian  philosophy  which  time 
will  do  alone.  And  if  you  consider  that,  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  world,  we  find  the  seldomest  stories  of  their  children, 
and  the  apostles  had  none,  and  thousands  of  the  worthiest  per- 
sons that  sound  most  in  stoiy  died  childless;  you  will  find  it  a 
rare  act  of  Providence  so  to  impose  upon  the  worthy  a  neces- 
sity of  perpetuating  their  names  by  worthy  actions  and  dis- 
courses, governments  and  reasonings.  If  the  breach  be  never 
repaired,  it  is  because  Qod  does  not  see  it  fit  to  be;  and  if  you 
wUl  be  of  this  mind,  it  will  be  much  the  better.  But,  sir,  you 
wiU  pardon  my  zeal  and  passion  for  your  comfort ;  I  will  readily 
confess  that  you  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to 
comfort  you.  Sir,  now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving 
VOL,  n.  2  F 
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€k>d  by  passiye  graces;  strive  to  be  an  example  and  a  comfort 
to  your  lady,  and  by  your  wise  counsel  and  comfort,  stand  in 
the  breaches  of  your  own  family,  and  make  it  appear  Hiat  yoa 
are  more  to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  Qod,  I  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time  next  week, 
that  I  may  be  a  witness  of  your  Christian  courage  and  brayeiy, 
and  that  I  may  see  that  Qod  never  displeases  you  as  long  u 
the  main  stake  is  preserved — I  mean  your  hopes  and  confi- 
dences of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want 
— ^that  is,  some  degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind;  and 
shall  always  do  you  honour,  and  £sdn  also  would  do  yon  ea- 
vice,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it  is  in  the  afiections  and 
desires  of,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  fiiend 
and  servant,  (Signed)        Jer.  Tatlob. 


FOR   CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

The  blessed  virgin  travailM  without  pain, 

And  lodged  in  an  inn, 

A  glorious  star  the  sign ; 
But  of  a  greater  guest  than  ever  came  that  way : 

For  there  He  lay, 
That  is  the  God  of  night  and  day, 
And  over  all  the  powers  of  heaven  doth  reign. 
It  was  the  time  of  great  Augustus'  tax, 

And  then  He  comes, 

That  pays  all  sums, 
Even  the  wliole  price  of  lost  humanity, 

And  sets  us  free 

From  tlie  ungodly  empery 
Of  sin,  and  Satan,  and  of  death. 
0 !  make  our  hearts,  blest  God,  Thy  lodging-plaoe, 

And  in  our  breast 

Be  pleased  to  rest, 
For  Thou  lovest  temples  better  than  an  inn ; 

And  cause  that  sin 
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May  not  profane  the  Deity  within, 
And  solly  o*er  the  ornaments  of  ^raoe. 

CHRIST'S  COMINa  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Lord,  oome  away : 
Why  dost  Thou  stay? 
Thy  road  is  ready :  and  Thy  paths,  made  straight, 

With  longing  expectation  wait 
The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  feet. 
Ride  on  trinmphantly ;  behold  we  lay 
Our  lusts  and  proud  wills  in  the  way. 
Hosannah !    Welcome  to  our  hearts.    Lord  here 
Thou  hast  a  temple  too,  and  fiill  as  dear 
As  that  of  Sion,  and  as  fiill  of  sin : 
Nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers  dwell  therein. 
Enter,  and  chase  them  forth,  and  cleanse  the  floor : 
Crucify  them,  that  they  may  never  more 

Profane  Thy  holy  place. 

Where  Thou  hast  chose  to  set  Thy  face. 
And  then  if  our  stiff  tongues  shall  be 
Mute  in  the  praises  of  Thy  Deity, 

The  stones  out  of  Thy  temple-wall 

Shall  cry  aloud,  and  call, 
i^  Hosannah !  ^^  and  Thy  glorious  footsteps  greet. 

A  MEDITATION  ON  DEATH. 

Death,  the  old  serpent's  son. 

Thou  hadst  a  sting  once,  like  thy  sire, 
That  carried  hell  and  ever-burning  fire : 

But  those  black  days  are  done ; 
Thy  foolish  spite  buried  thy  sting 

In  the  profound  and  wide 

Wound  of  our  Saviour*s  side : 
And  now  thou  art  become  a  tame  and  harmless  thing ; 

A  thing  we  dare  not  fear. 

Since  we  hear 
That  our  triumphant  God,  to  punish  thee 
For  the  affront  thou  didst  him  on  the  tree, 
Hath  snatched  the  keys  of  hell  out  of  thy  hand. 

And  made  thee  stand 
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Tliy  tlironc  ia  scaled  Car 

Above  the  higheat  aur ; 
Where  Thon  prepar'st  a  glorioiu  plaoa 
Within  the  brightiKH  of  Th;  fkce, 

For  evet7  spirit 

To  inherit, 
That  biulda  bii  hopes  upon  Thj  merit, 
And  loTGB  Thee  with  an  holy  ahuity , 
What  ravish'd  heart,  ter^ihio  tongnea,  or  tjtt 

Clear  aa  the  morning'i  riw, 

Can  apeak,  or  think,  or  Me 

That  bright  eleniitr, 
Where  the  great  Kiog'a  iran^anot  thnme 
1h  of  an  entire  juper-Hlone. 

There  the  eje 

0' the  diTTBolite, 

And  aaky 
Of  diamooda,  rublea,  dirjaopraae, 
And  above  all,  Thj*  bol;  face 
Hakea  an  eternal  eUrity. 
When  Thou  doet  bind  thj  Jewdi  up,  that  dsjr 

Senember  tu,  we  pray ; 

That  •when  the  beijl  lie*, 


TUB  DAT  OF  PESTECOST, 
ToDgDM  of  fin  from  hekTeo  dacMid, 

With  a  nughlf  nuhing  wind, 

To  Uow  it  up,  and  make 

A  IJTiiig  fin 
Of  beavenl;  charitj,  and  pun  deiire, 
tVlicre  tbej  tbeir  residence  ihonld  lake. 
On  the  Apoitles'  lacred  heada  tbey  sit ; 
Who  DOW,  like  beamiui,  do  proclaim  and  leU 
The  invauon  of  the  ho«t  of  hdl ; 

And  pre  men  wanung  to  ddind 
Tlienuelvn  &om  the  enr^ing  brunt  of  iL 
Lord,  let  the  Qunea  of  holy  chanty. 

And  all  her  giftt  and  graces  slide 

Into  our  hearts,  and  there  abide ; 
That,  thus  refined,  we  may  soar  abore 
With  it,  unto  the  element  of  love ; 

Even  nnto  Tbee,  dear  Spirit ; 
And  there  eternal  peac«  and  leat  inherit. 

A  FRAVEB  roB  CIlAKTir. 

Full  of  mercy,  full  of  love. 
Look  upon  ns  from  aboTe ; 
Thon  who  taught'st  the  bUttd  man's  night 
To  entenain  a  double  li^t. 
Thine  and  the  day's,  (snd  that  Tbine  too :) 
The  lame  away  liie  crutches  threw : 
The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 
Beturo'd  imto  iU  infancy ; 
The  dumb  amaied  was  to  hear 
His  own  unchatn'd  tongue  strike  his  ear ; 
Tby  powerful  mer^  did  even  chase 
The  devil  from  his  nsutp'd  place. 
Where  Thon  Thyielf  should'st  dwell,  not  he. 
0  let  Thy  love  our  pattern  be  I 
Let  Tby  mercy  teach  one  brother 
To  forgive  and  love  another ; 
That  copying  Tby  merer  ^'"t 
Thy  goodness  may  berMAer  rear 
Our  loula  unto  Thy  gkiry,  when 
Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men. — Amen. 
2f2 
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SIMILES  AKP  MEMOBABLB  SENTBKOBS. 

The  Atheist, — ^Who  in  the  world  is  a  verier  fool,  a  more 
ignorant,  wretched  person,  than  he  that  is  an  atheist  ?  A  man 
may  better  believe  there  is  no  such  man  as  himself,  and  thai 
he  is  not  in  being,  than  that  there  is  no  God  :  for  himself  can 
cease  to  be,  and  once  was  not,  and  shall  be  changed  from  what 
he  is,  and  in  veiy  many  periods  of  his  life  knows  not  that  he 
is ;  and  so  it  is  every  night  with  him  when  he  sleeps :  but  none 
of  these  can  happen  to  Qod ;  and  if  he  knows  it  not,  he  is  a 
fooL  Can  anything  in  this  world  be  more  foolish,  than  to 
think  that  all  this  rare  fabric  of  heaven  and  earth  can  come  by 
chance,  when  all  the  skill  of  art  is  not  able  to  make  an  oysterf 
To  see  rare  effects  and  no  cause ;  an  excellent  government  and 
no  prince ;  a  motion  without  an  immoveable ;  a  circle  without 
a  centre ;  a  time  without  eternity;  a  second  without  a  first;  a 
thing  that  begins  not  from  itself  and  therefore  not  to  perceive 
there  is  something  from  whence  it  does  begin,  which  must  be 
without  beginning :  these  things  are  so  against  philosophy  and 
natural  reason,  that  he  must  needs  be  a  beast  in  his  under- 
standing that  does  not  assent  to  them.  This  is  the  atheist : 
"  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God  :**  that  is 
his  character.  The  thing  framed  says  that  nothing  framed 
it;  the  tongue  never  made  itself  to  speak,  and  yet  talb 
against  Him  that  did ;  saying,  That  which  is  made,  is ;  and 
that  which  made  it,  is  not  But  this  folly  is  as  infinite  as  hell, 
as  much  without  light  or  bound  as  the  chaos  or  the  primitiTe 
nothing. 

The  Progress  of  Christianity/, — So  have  I  seen  the  sun  with 
a  little  ray  of  distant  light  challenge  all  the  power  of  darkneas, 
and  without  violence  and  noise  climbing  up  the  hill,  hath  made 
night  so  to  retire,  that  its  memory  was  lost  in  the  joys  and 
sprightfrdness  of  the  morning.  And  Christianity  withont 
violence  or  armies^  without  resistance  and  self-preservatioD} 
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without  strength  or  human  eloquence,  without  challenging  of 
privileges  or  fighting  against  tyranny,  without  alteration  of 
gOYemment  and  scandal  of  princes,  with  its  humility  and  meek- 
ness, with  tolerations  and  patience,  with  obedience  and  charity, 
with  praying  and  dying,  did  insensibly  turn  the  world  into 
Christian  and  persecution  into  victory. 

True  Rdigion  Truthful. — He  that  tells  a  lie  for  Ids  religion, 
or  goes  about  by  fraud  and  imposture  to  gain  proselytes,  either 
dares  not  trust  his  cause,  or  dares  not  trust  Gk)d.  True  reli- 
gion is  open  in  its  articles,  honest  in  its  prosecutions,  just  in  its 
conduct,  innocent  when  it  is  accused,  ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure 
in  its  truth,  simple  in  its  sayings ;  and  (as  Julius  Capitolinus 
ttiid  of  the  Emperor  V erus)  it  is  '*  morum  simplicium,  et  quae 
adumbrare  nihil  possit  :**  it  "covers,"  indeed,  "a  multitude  of 
sins,'*  by  curing  them,  and  obtaining  pardon  for  them ;  but  it 
ean  dissemble  nothing  of  itself;  it  cannot  tell  or  do  a  lie  :  but 
it  can  become  a  sacrifice :  a  good  man  can  quit  his  life,  but 
never  his  integrity. 

The  Instinct  of  a  Holy  Mind, — When  Nathanael  was  come 
to  Jesus,  Christ  saw  his  heart,  and  gave  him  a  testimony  to  be 
tmly  honest,  and  full  of  holy  simplicity,  "a  true  Israelite, 
without  guile.*^  And  Nathanael,  being  overjoyed  that  he  had 
found  the  Messias, — ^believing  out  of  love,  and  loving  by  reason 
of  his  joy,  and  no  suspicion, — ^took  that  for  a  proof  of  verifica- 
tion of  his  person,  which  was  very  insufficient  to  confirm  a 
doabt>  or  ratify  a  probability.  But  so  we  believe  a  story  which 
we  love,  taking  probabilities  for  demonstrations,  and  casual 
accidents  for  probabilities,  and  anything  creates  vehement  pro- 
nmiptions :  in  which  cases  our  guides  are  not  our  knowing 
Acuities,  but  our  affections ;  and,  if  they  be  hdiy,  Qod  guides 
them  into  the  right  persuasions,  as  He  does  little  birds  to  make 
tare  nests,  though  they  understand  not  the  mystery  of  opera- 
tion,  nor  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  action. 

The  Wolf  at  School, — Every  man  understands  by  his  affec- 
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tions  more  than  by  his  reason  :  and  when  the  wolf  in  the  fikbk 
went  to  school  to  learn  to  spell,  whatever  letters  were  told  bim 
he  could  never  make  anything  of  them  bat  agnus;  he  thoo^t 
of  nothing  but  his  belly :  and  if  a  man  be  very  hungry,  you 
must  give  him  meat  before  you  give  him  counsel  A  man's 
mind  must  be  like  your  proposition  before  it  can  be  entertained: 
for  whatever  you  put  into  a  man  it  will  smell  of  the  vessel :  it 
is  a  man's  mind  that  gives  the  emphasis,  and  makes  your  aiga- 
ment  to  prevail. 

Ambition, — ^No  man  buys  death  and  damnation  at  so  dears 
rate  as  he  that  fights  for  it,  and  endures  cold  and  hunger,  the 
dangers  of  war  and  the  snares  of  a  crafty  enemy. 

Pleasures  of  Sin. — Pleasure  is  but  like  centerings^*  or  wooden 
firames  set  under  arches,  till  they  be  strong  by  their  own  wei^ 
and  consolidation  to  stand  alone ;  and  when,  by  any  mesoa^ 
the  devil  hath  a  man  sure,  he  takes  no  longer  care  to  cozen  him 
with  pleasures,  but  is  pleased  that  men  should  begin  an  early 
hell,  and  be  tormented  before  the  time. 

Progress  of  Sin. — I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spiing 
sweat  through  the  bottom  of  a  bank  and  intcnerate  the  stub- 
bom  pavement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impression  of  a 
child's  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  descending  pearb  of 
a  misty  morning,  till  it  had  opened  its  way,  and  made  a  stream 
large  enough  to  carry  away  the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand, 
and  to  invade  the  neighbouring  gardens  :  but  then  the  despised 
drops  were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  intolerable 
mischief  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin,  stopped  with  the 
antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the 
eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels  of  a  single  sermon  :  but 
when  such  beginnings  are  neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not 
in  it  so  much  philosophy  as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as 

*  By  a  carious  error  in  Hebor's  (or  rather  Pitman's)  text,  misprinted 
"  Sentries."    See  vol  y.  p.  291. 
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we  caa  endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential  evils : 
tliey  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at  their  first  entry 
might  have  been  killed  with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to  prevent 
his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin,  must  be  very  careful  that  he 
never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the  remembrances  of  his  past 
sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the  fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  pre- 
sent. When  the  Israelites  fetncied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of 
the  flesh-pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

Short-lived  Frenzy, — So  have  I  known  a  bold  trooper  fight 
in  the  confusion  of  a  battle,  and  being  warm  with  heat  and 
rage,  received  firom  the  swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  like 
a  grave ;  but  he  felt  them  not,  and  when,  by  the  streams  of 
blood  he  found  himself  marked  for  pain,  he  refused  to  con- 
mder  then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow  :  but  when  his  rage 
had  cooled  into  the  temper  of  a  man,  and  clammy  moisture 
had  checked  the  emission  of  spirits,  he  wonders  at  his  own 
boldness,  and  blames  his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to 
bear  his  great  calamity.  So  is  the  bold  and  merry  sinner  : 
when  he  is  warm  with  wine  and  lust,  wounded  and  bleeding 
with  the  strokes  of  hell,  and  twists  *  with  the  &tal  anh  that 
strikes  him,  and  cares  not ;  but  yet  it  must  abate  his  gaiety, 
because  he  remembers  that  when  his  wounds  are  cold  and 
considered,  he  must  roar  or  perish,  repent  or  do  worse, — that  is, 
be  miserable  or  undone. 

Self-deception, — ^We  care  not  to  be  mfe^  but  to  be  Becurey  not 
to  escape  hell,  but  to  live  pleasantly  ;  we  are  not  solicitous  of 
the  event,  but  of  the  way  thither  ;  and  it  is  suffici^it,  if  we  be 
persuaded  all  is  well ;  in  the  meantime  we  are  careless  whether 
indeed  it  be  so  or  no,  and  therefore  we  give  pensions  to  fools 
tmd  vile  persons  to  abuse  us,  and  cozen  us  of  felicity. 

*  Twists,  i.  e.  fights.  We  have  still  the  eqniyalent  of  the  Aiiglo-Sax<»i« 
^getyistaii,"  in  the  Dutch,  "twisteo,"  to  qoairel  or  dispute. 
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Courting  Temptation, — ^We  read  a  story  of  a  yirtuous  lady 
that  desired  of  St  Athanaaius  to  procure  for  her,  out  of  the 
number  of  the  widows  fed  from  the  ecclesiastical  corban,  an 
old  woman,  morose,  peevish,  and  impatient,  that  she  mi^ 
by  the  society  of  so  ungentle  a  person,  have  often  occasion  to 
exercise  her  patience,  her  forgiyeness,  and  charity.  I  know 
not  how  well  the  counsel  succeeded  with  her ;  I  am  sore  it 
was  not  very  safe  :  and  to  invite  the  trouble,  to  triumph  over 
it,  is  to  wage  a  war  of  an  uncertain  issue,  for  no  end  bat  to 
get  the  pleasures  of  the  victory,  which  oftentimes  do  not  pay 
for  the  trouble,  never  for  the  danger. 

The  Life  of  Man, — Aa  when  the  sun,  approaching  towards 
the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heavoi, 
and  sends  awi^  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a 
cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrustiiig 
out  his  golden  horns,  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of 
Moses  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had 
seen  the  £Eice  of  Gk)d ;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the  stoiy,  the 
sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  shews  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light, 
and  then  he  shines  one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and 
sometimes  weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly: 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.-    He  first  begins  to  perceiTe 
himself  to  see  or  taste,  making  little  reflections  upon  his  actiooa 
of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses 
and  liberty  :  but  when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts 
and  little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  entertained  with  trifles  and 
impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  but  because 
his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images  of  things  are 
laid  before  him,  like  a  cockboat  to  a  whale,  only  to  play 
withal :  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  witli 
soro  eyes  and  a  worn-out  body.     So  that  if  we  must  no* 
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reckon  the  life  of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he 
is  long  before  his  soul  be  dressed  :  and  he  is  not  to  be  called 
a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least  fur- 
nished with  what  is  necessaiy  towards  his  well-being :  but  by 
that  time  his  soul  is  thus  famished,  his  body  is  decayed  ;  and 
then  you  can  hardly  reckon  him  to  be  alive,  when  his  body  is 
possessed  by  so  many  degrees  of  deatL 

Death  in  all  Seasons, — Death  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of 
onr  time.  The  autumn  with  its  fiiiits  provides  disorders  for 
US,  and  the  winters  cold  turns  them  into  sharp  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  the  summer 
gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon  our  graves.  Ca- 
lentures and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues,  are  the  four  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  all  minister  to  death ;  and  you  can  go  no  whither 
but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bonea 
.  The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius  that  escaped  upon  a  broken 
table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he  was  sunning  him- 
self upon  the  rocky  shore,  espied  a  man  rolled  upon  his 
floating  bed  of  waves,  balla.sted  with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his 
garment,  and  carried  by  his  civil  enemy  the  sea  towards  the 
shore  to  find  a  grave  :  and  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  thoughts 
that  peradventure  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  the  continent, 
safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the  good  man's  return ; 
or  it  may  be  his  son  knows  nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his 
&ther  thinks  of  that  affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon 
the  good  old  man's  cheek  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  blessed  he  shall  be  when 
his  beloved  boy  returns  iato  the  circle  of  his  father's  arms. 
These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals,  this  the  end  and  sum  of  all 
their  designs  :  a  dark  night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea 
and  a  broken  cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rough  wind,  dashed  ia 
pieces  the  fortune  of  a  whole  family,  and  they  that  shall  weep 
loudest  for  the  accident,  arc  not  yet  entered  into  the  storm. 
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and  yet  bavc  sufiered  shipwreck.  Then  lookhi^  upon  Ih 
carcase  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  master  of  the  ddp, 
who  the  day  before  cast  np  the  acconnts  of  his  patrinMmy  and 
his  trade,  and  named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home. 
See  how  the  man  swims  who  was  so  angry  two  days  flonee; 
his  passions  are  becalmed  by  the  storm,  his  aeooonts  cast  up, 
his  cares  at  an  end,  his  Yoyage  done,  and  Ms  gains  are  tin 
strange  events  of  death ;  which,  whether  they  be  good  or  efil, 
the  men  that  arc  aliye  seldom  trouble  themsdres  conoamng 
the  interest  of  the  dead. 

The  Rose. — But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  springing  from 
the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and,  at  first,  it  was  fidr  as  the  monung 
and  fuU  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a  lamVs  fleece ;  but  when 
a  ruder  breath  had  forced  open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dis- 
mantled its  too  youthful  and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to 
put  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  s3rmptomfl 
of  a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk ;  and 
at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it 
fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  out-worn  ^es.  The  same 
is  the  portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman  ;  the  heritage  of 
worms  and  serpents,  rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  onr 
beauty  so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  know  us 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror,  or  cbe 
meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  discoursings,  that  they 
who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either  with  charitable 
or  ambitious  services,  cannot,  without  some  regret,  stay  in 
the  room  alone,  where  the  body  lies  stripped  of  its  life  and 
honour. 

Pruning. — For  so  have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into 
irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  learw 
and  little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  winepress^ 
and  a  faint  return  to  his  heart  which  longed  to  be  refreshed  with 
a  full  vintage ;  but  when  the  lord  of  the  vine  had  caused  the 
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dieflsers  to  cat  the  wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew 
tempeiate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted 
into  fjEur  and  juicy  bunches,  and  made  accounts  of  that  loss  of 
blood  by  the  return  of  fruit  So  is  an  afflicted  province  cured 
of  its  surfi^ts,  and  punished  for  its  sin%  and  bleeds  for  its  long 
liot,  and  is  left  ungovemed  for  its  disobedience,  and  chastised 
bar  its  wantonness ;  and  when  the  sword  hath  let  forth  the 
oomiptied  blood,  and  the  fire  hath  puiged  the  rest,  then  it  enters 
into  the  double  joys  of  restitution,  and  gives  God  thanks  for 
his  rod,  and  confesses  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  in  making  the 
smoke  to  be  changed  into  fire,  and  the  cloud  into  a  perfume, 
the  sword  into  a  stafi^  and  his  ang^  into  mercy. 

The  U$e  of  Hope  and  Fear, — St  Lewis,  the  king,  having 
sent  Ivo,  bishop  of  CSiartres,  on  an  embassy,  the  bishop  met 
a  woman  on  the  way,  sad,  fantastic,  and  melandbolici  with  fire 
ki  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other.  He  asked  what  those 
qnoEibolB  meant.  She  answered,  ''My  purpose  is  with  fire 
lo  bum  Paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  bell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of 
hope  and  fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  vnrong  end:  the  love  of  God  is  not 
produced  in  us  afber  we  have  contracted  evil  habits,  till  God 
with  his  hscL  in  his  hand  hath  thoroughly  puiged  the  floor, 
till  he  hath  cast  out  all  the  devils,  and  sw^t  the  house  with 
the  instrument  of  hope  and  fear,  aiid  with  the  achievements 
and  efficacy  of  mercies  and  jadgm:ent& 

i^oi^^— Faith  is  a  certain  image  of  eternity;  all  things  are 
pveaent  to  it;  things  past,  and  things  to  ccoae, are  aU  so  before 
the  eyes  of  fiaith,  that  he  in  whose  eyes  that  candle  is  enkindled, 
beholds  heaven  as  present,  and  sees  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is 
lo  die  in  God's  favomr,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our  grave  with 
the  music  of  a  good  conscience.  Faith  converses  with  the 
angds,  and  antedates  the  hymns  of  gloiy ;  every  man  that 
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hath  this  grace  is  as  certain  that  there  are  glories  for  him, 
if  he  persevere  in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard  and  sung  the  thaob- 
giving  song  for  the  blessed  sentence  of  doomsday. 

Lme. — Love  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God  can  ^ve  us, 
for  himself  is  love  ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  thing  we  can  give 
to  God,  for  it  will  also  give  ourselves,  and  carry  with  it  all 
that  is  ours.  The  apostle  calls  it  the  hand  of  perfection;  it  is 
the  old,  and  it  is  the  new,  and  it  is  the  great  commandment, 
and  it  is  all  the  commandments,  for  it  is  the  fidfilling  of  ^ 
Imo,  It  does  the  work  of  all  other  graces,  without  any  instru- 
ment but  its  own  immediate  virtue. 

Power  of  Prayer. — Prayer  can  obtain  everjrthing :  it  can 
open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  shut  the  gates  of  hell; 
it  can  put  a  constraint  upon  God,  and  detain  an  angel  till 
he  leave  a  blessing ;  it  can  open  the  treasures  of  rain,  and 
soften  the  iron  ribs  of  rocks,  till  they  melt  into  tears  and 
a  flowing  river :  prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  northt 
saying  to  a  mountain  of  ice,  Be  thou  removed  hence,  and  cast 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  it  can  arrest  the  sun  in  the  midst 
of  his  course,  and  send  the  swift-winged  winds  upon  our 
errand  ;  and  all  those  strange  things,  and  secret  decrees,  and 
unrevealed  transactions  which  are  above  the  clouds  and  for 
beyond  the  regions  of  the  stars,  shall  combine  in  ministry  and 
advantages  for  the  praying  man. 

A  Prayer. — Let  no  riches  make  me  ever  forget  myself,  no 
poverty  ever  make  me  to  forget  Thee.  Let  no  hope  or  fear> 
no  pleasure  or  pain,  no  accident  without,  no  weakness  within, 
hinder  or  discompose  my  duty,  or  turn  me  from  the  ways 
of  Thy  commandments.  O  let  Thy  Spirit  dwell  with  me 
for  ever,  and  make  my  soul  just  and  charitable,  full  of  honesty, 
full  of  religion,  resolute  and  constant  in  holy  purposes,  but 
inflexible  in  evil.  Make  mo  humble  and  obedient,  peaceable 
and  pious ;  let  me  never  envy  any  man's  good,  nor  deserve 
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>  be  despised  myself :  and  if  I  be,  teach  me  to  bear  it  with 
leekness  and  charity. 

Friendship. — I  said,  '*  Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in 
le  world ;  **  and  I  had  reason  for  it^  for  it  is  all  the  bond 
lat  this  world  hatL 

Judge  by  Actions. — I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bro- 
lard  tells  :  A  fowler,  in  a  sharp  frosty  morning,  having  taken 
any  little  birds  for  which  he  had  long  watched,  began  to  take 

>  his  nets,  and  nipping  the  birds  on  the  head,  laid  them  down, 
young  thrush,  espying  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks  by 

ason  of  the  extreme  cold,  said  to  her  mother,  that  certainly 
le  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate,  who  wept  so 
tterly  over  the  calamity  of  the  poor  birds.  But  her  mother 
Id  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of  the  man's 
apoaition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye  ;  and  if  the  hands  do 
rike  treacherously,  he  can  never  be  admitted  to  friendship, 
ho  speaks  fsdrly  and  weeps  pitifully. 

The  Umpire. — ^Never  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any 
alter  where  both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory.  K 
rangers  or  enemies  be  litigants,  whatever  side  thou  favourest, 
LOU  gettest  a  Mend ;  but  when  friends  are  the  parties^  thou 
sest  one. 

A  Son  of  Consolation. — ^But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the 
ozen  earth,  which  was  bound  up  with  the  images  of  death, 
id  the  colder  breath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break 
(>in  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
iannels ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little  graves  in 
ftlla^  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to  tell  that  there  is  joy 
ithin,  and  that  the  great  mother  of  creatures  will  open  the 
ock  of  her  new  refreshment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and 
ng  praises  to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful 
an  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks  from 
le  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  swrow  i 
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he  blesses  Qod,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  hk  life  re- 
turning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  bat  nothing  ia  life  but 
to  be  comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  bdow 
so  much  as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows^  of  sop- 
ported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and  thankful  penona. 

Matrinumy  versus  Celibacy, — Here  is  the  proper  scene  of 
piety  and  patience,  of  the  dutj  of  parents  and  the  chariify  of 
relatives ;  here  kindness  is  spread  alnroad,  and  love  ia  omted 
and  made  firm  as  a  centre  :  marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven; 
the  virgin  sends  prayers  to  God,  but  she  carries  but  one  aoiil 
to  him  :  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of  the 
elect,  and  hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  deticacies  of 
friendship,  the  blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and 
hearts ;  it  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety,  than 
the  single  life ;  it  hath  more  care,  but  less  danger;  it  is  more 
merry,  and  more  sad  ;  is  fuller  of  sorrows  and  fuller  of  joys ; 
it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported  by  all  the  streDgths 
of  love  and  charity,  and  those  burdens  are  deHghtfuL  3iar- 
riage  is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and 
fills  cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.  An  unmarried  man, 
like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweet- 
ness, but  sits  alone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity;  but 
marriage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house  and  gathers  sweet- 
ness from  eveiy  flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into  societies 
and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies  and  feeds  the  worid  with 
delicacies ;  and  obeys  their  king,  and  keeps  order,  and  exerases 
many  virtues,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is 
that  state  of  good  things  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  the  world. 

Conjugal  Love  is  a  thing  pure  as  light,  sacred  as  a  temple,  bet- 
ing as  the  world,  for,  as  some  one  said,  that  love  that  can  oeiee 
was  never  true ;  it  contains  in  it  all  sweetness,  and  all  societyi 
and  felicity,  and  all  prudence,  and  all  wisdom.     For  there  is 
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nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ;  and.  if  a  man  b^  wearjr 
of  the  wise  discourses  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of 
an  eyen  and  a  private  fortune,  or  hates  peace  or  a  fruitful 
year,  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  of  paradise;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but 
love;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the  breasts  of  his 
wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  of  Hcrmon, 
her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light  of  heaven,  she  is  a  fountain  sealed, 
and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his 
sorrow  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  as  to  his  sanctu- 
aiy  and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and  chaste 
refreshments.  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his  children, 
how  many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in  the 
pretty  conversation  of  those  dear  pledges;  their  childishness, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their 
imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emanations 
of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and 
society;  but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children,  feeds  a 
lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows;  and  bless- 
ing itself  cannot  make  him  happy;  so  that  all  the  command- 
ments of  Qod  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his  wife,  are  nothing  but 
80  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is  loved 
is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful. 

The  Present  Day, — Enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  day  if  God 
sends  them,  and  the  evils  of  it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly ;  for 
this  day  is  only  ours,  we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  we  are 
not  bom  to  the  morrow.  He,  therefore,  that  enjoys  the  pre- 
sent, if  it  be  good,  enjoys  as  much  as  is  possible ;  and  if  only 
Uiat  day's  trouble  leans  upon  him,  it  is  singular  and  finite. 
** Sufficient  to  the  day,"  said  Christ,  "is  the  evil  thereof." 
Sufficient,  but  not  intolerable.  But  if  we  look  abroad,  and 
bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of  many,  certain  and 
uncertain,  what  will  be  and  what  will  never  be,  our  load  will 
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be  as  intolerable  as  it  is  nnreasonabla  To  reprore  this  infifaro- 
ment  of  ducontent,  tlie  ancients  feigned,  that  in  hell  stood  a 
man  twisting  a  rope  of  hay,  and  still  he  twisted  on^  aafiering 
an  ass  to  eat  up  all  that  was  finished :  so  miserable  is  he  who 
thrusts  his  passions  forwards  towards  fiitare  events,  and  soffen 
all  that  he  may  enjoy  to  be  lost  and  devoured  by  lolly  and 
inconsiderationy  thinking  nothing  fit  to  be  enjoyed  but  Ihat 
which  is  not,  or  cannot  be  had. 

SuptrtHtion, — ^Almost  all  ages  of  the  world  have  obsennsd 
many  instances  of  fond  persuasions  and  foolidi  practices  pro* 
ceeding  from  violent  fears  and  scruples  in  matters  of  religion. 
Diomedon  and  many  other  captains  were  condemned  to  die^ 
because  after  a  great  naval  victory  they  pursued  the  flying 
enemies,  and  did  not  first  bury  their  dead.  But  Chabiias,  m 
the  same  case,  first  buried  the  dead,  and  by  that  time  tiu 
enemy  rallied  and  returned,  and  his  navy,  and  made  his  masters 
pay  the  price  of  their  importune  superstition  :  they  feared  where 
they  should  not,  and  where  they  did  not,  they  ^ould.  From 
hence  proceeds  observation  of  signs  and  tmhicky  days ;  and  the 
people  did  so,  when  the  Gregorian  account  began,  continuing 
to  call  those  unlucky  days  which  were  so  signified  in  their 
tradition,  or  erra  pater y  although  the  day  upon  this  account  fell 
ten  days  sooner ;  and  men  were  transported  with  many  other 
trifling  contingencies  and  little  accidents;  which,  when  thej 
are  once  entertained  by  weakness,  prevail  upon  their  own 
strength,  and  in  sad  natures  and  weak  spirits  have  produced 
effects  of  great  danger  and  sorrow.  Aristodemus^  king  of  the 
Messenians,  in  his  war  against  the  Spartans,  prevented  the  sword 
of  the  enemy  by  a  violence  done  upon  himself,  only  because  his 
dogs  howled  like  wolves ;  and  the  soothsayers  were  afiaid, 
because  the  briony  grew  up  by  the  walls  of  his  father's  house ; 
and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athenian  forces,  sat  with  his  aims 
in  his  bosom,  and  suffered  himself  and  forty  thousand  moi 
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tamely  to  Ikll  by  the  insoleot  enezxiy^  only  because  be  was 
asfraid  of  the  kbouring  and  eclipsed  moon.  When  the  marble 
statues  in  Bome  did  sweat  (as  naturally  they  did  against  all  rainy 
weather),  the  augurs  gave  an  alarm  to  the  city ;  but  if  light- 
ning struck  the  spire  of  the  Capitol,  they  thought  the  sum  of 
affidrS)  and  the  commonwealth  itself,  was  endangered.  An^i 
this  heathen  folly  hath  stuck  so  close  to  the  Chiistians,  that  all 
the  sennons  of  the  Church  for  sixteen  hundred  years  have 
not  cured  them  aU  :  but  the  practices  of  weaker  people,  and 
the  artifice  of  ruling  priests,  haye  superinduced  many  new 
ooeSb  When  Pope  Eug^us  sang  mass  at  Bheima,  and  some 
ftw  drops  fix>m  the  chalice  were  spilt  upon  the  payement,  it 
was  thought  to  foretell  mischief,  wars,  and  bloodshed  to  all 
Christendom,  though  it  was  nothing  but  carelessness  and 
mischance  oi  the  priest,  and  because  Thomas  Becket,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sang  mass  of  requiem  upon  the  day  he 
was  reconciled  to  his  prince,  it  was  thought  to  foretell  his  own 
deat^  by  that  religious  office :  and,  if  men  can  listen  to  such 
whispers,  and  haye  not  reascm  and  observation  enough  to  confute 
Bodi  trifles,  they  shall  still  be  affirighted  with  the  noise  of 
birds,  and  eyeiy  night-rayen  shall  fbretell  evil,  as  Micaiah  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  eyeiy  old  woman  shall  be  a  prophetess, 
and  the  eyents  of  human  affairs,  which  should  be  managed  by 
the  conduct  of  counsel,  of  reason,  and  religion,  shall  succeed 
by  chance,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  meeting  with  an  eyil 
eye,  by  the  £dling  of  the  salt,  or  the  decay  of  reason,  of 
wisdom,  and  the  just  religion  of  a  man. 

MimapoUmng  OodPs  Mercies. — Let  no  man  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  what  Qod,  by  a  special  mercy,  or  the  republic,  hath 
made  common :  for  that  is  both  against  justice  and  charity 
too ;  and  by  miraculous  accidents  Qod  hath  declared  his  dis- 
pleasures against  such  inclosure.  When  the  kings  of  Naples 
Bnelosed  the  gardens  of  QSnotria^  where  the  beat  manna  of 
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Calabria  descenda,  that  no  man  might  gather  it  nithoat  paying 
tribute,  the  manna  ceased  tiQ  the  tribute  was  taken  oi^  mi 
then  it  came  again :  and  so,  when,  after  the  third  Uul,  the 
princes  found  they  could  not  have  that  in  proper  with  God 
made  to  be  common,  they  left  it  as  free  as  Qod  gave  it  Tbe 
like  happened  in  Epire,  when  Lysimachus  laid  an  inqpost  upoo 
the  Tragasaean  salt,  it  vanished  till  Lysimachus  left  it  pnhlie. 
And  when  the  procurators  of  king  Antigonua  imposed  a  nte 
upon  the  sick  people  that  came  to  Edepsum  to  drink  the 
waters,  which  were  lately  sprung,  and  were  very  healthful^ 
instantly  the  waters  dried  up,  and  the  hope  of  gain  perished. 

Make  the  most  of  Adversity, — I^  therefore,  thou  £sdlest  from 
thy  employment  in  public,  take  sanctuary  in  an  honest  retire- 
ment If  thou  art  out  of  favour  with  thy  prince,  secure  the 
&vour  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  then  there  is  no  harm  come 
to  thee.  And  when  Zeno  Citiensis  lost  all  his  goods  in  i 
storm,  he  retired  to  the  studies  of  philosophy,  to  his  short 
cloak  and  a  severe  life,  and  gave  thanks  to  fortime  for  his 
prosperous  mischance.  When  the  north  wind  blows  hard 
and  it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  down  in  it  and  cry,  vise 
people  defend  themselves  against  it  with  a  warm  garment,  or 
a  good  fire  and  a  diy  roof :  when  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance 
beats  upon  our  spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by 
observing  where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of  religion 
or  prudence,  or  more  safety  or  less  envy :  it  will  turn  into 
something  that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it  so ;  at  least  it 
may  make  us  weary  of  the  world  s  vanity,  and  take  off  our 
confidence  from  uncertain  riches  ;  and  make  our  spirits  to 
dwell  in  those  regions  where  content  dwells  essentially. 

The  Bountiful  Provider, — Does  not  Gk)d  provide  for  all  the 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  ?  Do  not  the  sparrows  fly  bm 
their  bush,  and  every  morning  find  meat  where  they  laid  it 
not?     Do  not  the  young  ravens  call  to  God,  and  he  feed* 
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tiXiemf  And  were  it  reasonaible  ihat  the  sona  of  the  &inil7 
ihould  fear  the  fitther  would  giye  meat  to  the  chickens 
md  the  servants,  his  aheep  and  his  dogs,  bat  give  none  to 
kkem  2  He  were  a  rery  ill  jhther  that  shooM  do  so ;  or  be 
wen  a  very  fo<dish  son  that  should  think  so  of  a  good  father, 
tot  besides  the  reasonableness  of  this  £Edth  and  this  hope, 
we  have  infinite  experience  of  it :  how  innocent,  how  careless, 
low  secure  is  in&ncj ;  and  yet  how  certainly  provided  for  1 
i¥^e  have  lived  at  God*s  charges  all  the  days  of  our  life,  and 
iav<e  (as  the  Italian  proverb  says)  sat  down  to  meat  at  the 
lound  of  a  bell ;  and  hitherto  he  hath  not  £uled  us :  we  have 
lo  reason  to  suspect  him  for  the  future. 

Covetoumess, — Covetousness  pretends  to  heap  much  together 
or  fear  of  want ;  and  yet  after  all  his  pains  and  purchase,  he 
idfers  that  really  which  at  first  he  feared  vainly ;  and  by  not 
Hung  what  he  gets,  he  makes  that  sufficing  to  be  actual,  pre- 
ent^  and  necessary,  which  in  his  lowest  condition  was  but 
dtuie,  contingent,  and  possible.  It  stirs  up  the  desire,  and 
akes  away  the  pleasure  of  being  satisfied.  It  increases  the 
ppetxte,  and  will  not  content  it.  It  swells  the  principal  to  no 
nxipos^  and  lessens  the  use  to  all  purposes ;  disturbing  the 
rder  of  nature,  and  the  designs  of  Qod  :  making  money  not  to 
18  the  instrument  of  exchange  or  charity,  nor  com  to  feed 
limself  or  the  poor,  nor  wool  to  clothe  himself  or  his  brother, 
lor  wine  to  refresh  the  sadness  of  the  afflicted,  nor  his  oil  to 
take  his  own  countenance  cheerful :  but  all  these  to  look  upon, 
nd  to  tell  over,  and  to  take  accounts  by,  and  make  himself 
ODfliderable  and  wondered  at  by  fools,  that  while  he  lives  he 
laj  be  called  rich,  and  when  he  dies  may  be  accounted  miser- 
ble,  and,  like  the  dish-makers  of  CSiina,  may  leave  a  greater 
eap  of  dirt  fer  his  nephews,  while  he  himself  hath  a  new 
yt  fellea  to  him  in  the  portion  of  Dives.  But  thus  the  ass 
mied  wood  and  sweet  herbs  to  the  baths,  but  was  never 
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washed  or  perfumed  himself :  he  heaped  up  sweets  for  ctitm, 
while  himself  was  filthy  with  smoke  and  ashea 

Hope  in  God, — His  providence  is  extra-r^olar,  and  yno- 
duces  strange  things  beyond  common  rules ;  and  He  that  led 
Israel  through  a  sea^  and  made  a  rock  pour  forth  waters,  and 
the  heavens  to  give  them  bread  and  flesh,  and  whole  armies 
to  be  destroyed  with  fantastic  noises^  and  the  fortune  of  aU 
France  to  be  recovered  and  entirely  revolved  by  the  arms  and 
conduct  of  a  girl  against  the  torrent  of  the  English  fortune  and 
chivalry ;  can  do  what  He  please,  and  still  retains  the  same 
affections  to  His  people,  and  the  same  providence  over  man- 
kind as  ever.     And  it  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  despak 
who  remembers  that  his  Helper  is  omnipotent,  and  can  do  what 
He  please.     Let  us  rest  there  awhile ;  He  can  if  He  please; 
and  He  is  infinitely  loving,  willing  enough :  and  He  is  infinitely 
wise,  choosing  bett^  for  us  than  we  Can  do  for  ourselvea    This 
in  all  ages  and  chances  hath  supported  the  afflicted  people  of 
Gkxi,  and  carried  them  on  dry  ground  through  a  Red  Sea. 

TAc  Saviour  a  Sufferer, — All  that  Christ  came  for  was,  or  was 
mingled  with,  sufferings :  for  all  those  little  joys  which  God 
sent,  either  to  recreate  his  person,  or  to  illustrate  his  office, 
were  abated,  or  attended  with  afflictions ;  God  being  more 
careful  to  establish  in  him  the  covenant  of  sufferings,  than  to 
refresh  his  sorrowa  Presently  after  the  angels  had  finished 
their  hallelujahs,  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  save  his  life,  and  the 
air  became  fiill  of  shrieks  of  the  desolate  mothers  of  Bethlehem 
for  their  dying  babes.  Grod  had  no  sooner  made  him  Ulustii- 
ous  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  him  in  the  waters  of  baptian^  but  he  was  delivered 
over  to  be  tempted  and  assaulted  by  the  devil  in  the  wilda*- 
uess.  His  transfiguration  was  a  bright  ray  of  glory  ;  but  then 
also  he  entered  into  a  cloud,  and  was  told  a  sad  story>  what  he 
was  to  suffer  at  Jerusalem.     And  upon  Palm  Sunday,  when  ht 
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rode  trininphantly  into  Jerusalem,  and  was  adorned  with  the 
acclamations  of  a  King  and  a  Qod,  he  wet  the  palms  with 
his  tears,  sweeter  than  the  drops  of  manna,  or  the  little  pearls 
of  heaven  that  descended  upon  Mount  Hermon,  weeping, 
in  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  over  obstinate,  perishing,  and 
malicious  Jerusalem.  For  this  Jesus  was  like  the  rainbow, 
which  God  set  in  the  clouds  as  a  sacrament  to  confirm  a  pro- 
mise, and  establish  a  grace ;  he  was  half  made  of  the  glories  of 
the  light,  and  half  of  the  moisture  of  a  cloud ;  in  his  best  days 
he  was  but  half  triumph  and  half  sorrow  :  he  was  sent  to  tell 
of  his  Father^s  mercies,  and  that  Qod  intended  to  spare  us ; 
but  appeared  not  but  in  the  company  or  in  the  retinue  of  a 
shower,  and  of  foul  weather.  But  I  need  not  tell  that  Jesus, 
beloved  of  God,  was  a  suffering  person  :  that  which  concerns 
this  question  most,  is,  that  he  made  for  us  a  covenant  of  suffer- 
ings :  his  doctrines  were  such  as  expressly  and  by  consequent 
enjoin  and  suppose  sufferings,  and  a  state  of  affliction ;  his 
very  promises  were  sufferings ;  his  beatitudes  were  sufferings ; 
his  rewards,  and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow  him, 
were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  life,  and  the  reward  of 
sufferings  hereafter. 

A  Prayer  before  a  Journey, — O  Almighty  God,  who  fillest 
all  things  with  Thy  presence,  and  art  a  Gk>d  afar  off  as  weU  as 
near  at  hand ;  Thou  didst  send  Thy  angel  to  bless  Jacob  in  his 
journey,  and  didst  lead  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red 
Sea,  making  it  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left :  be 
pleased  to  let  Thy  angel  go  out  before  me  and  guide  me  in  my 
journey,  preserving  me  from  dangers  of  robbers,  from  violence 
of  enemies,  and  sudden  and  sad  accidents,  from  falls  and  errors. 
And  prosper  my  journey  to  Thy  glory  and  to  all  my  iimocent 
purposes ;  and  preserve  me  fix)m  all  sin,  that  I  may  return  in 
peace  and  holiness,  with  Thy  favour  and  Thy  blessing,  and 
may  serve  Thee  in  thankfulness  and  obedience  all  the  days  of 
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my  pilgrimage ;  and  at  last  bring  me  to  Thy  ooimtiy,  to  ^ 
oelesdal  Jerusalem,  there  to  dwell  in  Thy  house  and  to  ang 
praises  to  Thee  for  ever.     Amen. 

A  Prayer  hefort  rmding  or  hearing  the  Ward  cf  €ML^ 
O  Holy  and  Eternal  Jesus,  who  hast  begotten  ns  by  Thy  Word, 
renewed  us  by  Thy  Spirit^  fed  us  by  Thy  saerameiits  and  hj 
the  daily  ministiy  of  Thy  Word,  still  go  on  to  boild  ns  up  to 
life  eternal  Let  Thy  most  Holy  Spirit  be  present  with  me  and 
rest  upon  me  in  the  reading  (or  hearing)  Thy  sacred  Word : 
that  I  may  do  it  humbly,  reveientl^,  withont  prcgodioey  witk 
a  mind  ready  and  desirous  to  learn  and  ob^ ;  tkat  I  may  be 
readily  furnished  and  instructed  to  every  good  woric,  and  nugr 
practise  all  Thy  holy  laws  and  oommandmeBts^  to  the  j^oiy  cf 
Thy  holy  name,  0  Holy  and  Eternal  Jesus.    Amen. 
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Thomas  Fulleb  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  he  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  Aldwinckle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1608.  He 
was  educated  at  Queen's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  Master's  degree  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  where 
he  was  for  a  short  time  incumbent  of  St  Benet's.  Soon  after- 
wards he  obtained  the  living  of  Broad  Windsor,  in  Dorset- 
shire, but  for  his  adherence  to*  the  royal  cause  he  was 
sequestered,  during  the  civil  wars,  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, and,  like  too  many  of  his  brethren,  experienced  a 
variety  of  hardships,  including  the  scholar's  most  bitter  be- 
reavement, the  loss  of  his  library.  But  his  kindly  and  in- 
offensive spirit,  the  reputation  of  his  wit  and  learning,  and 
his  substantial  orthodoxy,  found  for  him  a  measure  of 
favour  even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  He  was  allowed  to 
preach,  and  in  1658  was  presented  by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the 
rectory  of  Cranford,  in  Middlesex.  Immediately  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  reinstated  in  a  prebend 
which  he  had  formerly  held  at  Salisbury,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain-extraordinary  to  the  king.  But  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  better  fortune.  On  Sunday  the  12th  of  August 
1661,  being  in  London,  he  had  engaged  to  preach  a  marriage 
sermon  for  a  relative,  whose  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  Complaining  of  a  dizziness  in  his  head,  his 
son  urged  him  to  forbear  from  preaching  and  go  to  bed.  But 
he  replied,  that  he  had  often  gone  into  the  pulpit  sick,  but 
had  always  come  down  well  again,  and  insisted  on  fulfilling 
his  promise.  In  the  pulpit,  however,  he  became  more  con- 
scious of  liis  danger,  and  before  commencing  said,  ^'I  find 
myself  very  ill,  but  I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
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preach  this  sennon  to  you  here,  though  it  should  be  my  last** 
With  great  difficulty  he  got  through,  and  was  carried  home  in 
a  sedan  to  his  lodging  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he  expired  on 
the  following  Thursday,  the  16th  of  August 

Some  remarkable  feats  of  memoiy  are  ascribed  to  Fuller. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  he  could  recite,  Terbatim,  another 
man's  sermon  after  hearing  it  once,  and  that  he  could  do  th€ 
same  with  as  many  as  fiye  hundred  words  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, after  hearing  them  twice.     One  day  he  undertook  to 
walk  £rom  Temple  Bar  to  the  ferthest  end  of  CSieaptflde,  and 
to  repeat,  on  his  return,  ereiy  sign  on  either  aide  of  tiie  way, 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence, — a  feat  whidi  he  easily  aoeom- 
plished.    But^  as  his  earliest  biographer  relates,  "  Thai  which 
was  most  strange  and  veiy  rare  in  him,  was  his  way  of  writing, 
which,  something  like  the  Chineses^  was  from  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  bottom — ^the  manner  thus  : — He  would  write  near 
the  margin  the  first  word  of  every  line,  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  paper ;  then  would,  by  beginning  at  the  head  again,  fill  ap 
every  one  of  these  lines,  which,  without  any  interlineations  or 
Spaces,  but  with  the  full  and  equal  length,  would  so  adivi^ 
the  sense  and  matter^  and  so  aptly  connect  and  conjoin  the 
ends  and  beginnings  of  the  said  lin^s,  that  he  could  not  do  it 
better,  as  he  hath  said,  if  he  had  writ  all  out  in  a  continua- 
tion.'**   That  he  may  occasionally  have  exhibited  this  feat  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends  is  very  likely,  and  as  an  instance 
bf  literary  legerdemain  it  is  abundantly  curious ;  but  that  he 
ean  have  pursued  a  method  so  whimsical  as  his  ordinary  "waj 
of  writing,*'  is  utterly  inconceivable. 

But  much  rarer  and  more  remarkable  than  his  memoiy  was 
his  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit  and  humour.  In  this  respect^  he 
has  no  rival  amongst  our  Christian  classics.  Samuel  Shaw  and 
Bishop  Home  were  humorists;  but,  in  the  "  Farewell  to  Life,* 

*  The  Life  of  that  Bererend  Di?uie  and  Leaned  Hiatorian,  Dr  Tkootf 
Folier.    London,  1061.    Page  77. 
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no  one  ceuld  suspect  a  writer  of  oomedies,  nor  in  thp  *f  Oom-t 
mentaiy  on  the  Psahns^"  the  author  of  **  A  Letter  to  A4ai)l 
Smith,  Esq.,  by  one  of  the  people  called  Christians.**  Even 
Sidney  Smith  was  seldom  jocular  in  the  pulpit,  and,  although 
South  often  jested,  he  was  often  and  for  a  long  continuance 
grave.  But  Fuller  overflowed  with  fon,  and  no  presence,  no? 
any  circumstances,  could  rest^rain  his  mirthful  propensity.  Even 
the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  genuineness  of  his  piety, 
could  not  quench  it,  but  he  would  be  drolling  at  a  funeral,  an4 
punning  in  his  prayers,  and,  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  the  Jem 
^api'U  kept  leaping  from  his  tongue.  No  doubt,  this  teur 
dency  to  see  every  thing  through  a  ludicrous  medium  was  an 
infirmity,  and  with  less  facetiousness  he  might  haVe  done  more 
service  as  a  Christian  moralist ;  for  his  theology  was  essentially 
sound,  his  heart  was  right,  and,  amongst  all  his  coevals,  few 
maintained  a  spirit  so  fcdr  and  a  temper  so  calm.  It  is  only 
justice  to  add,  that  his  wit  was  as  inoffensive  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  irrepressible.  Like  the  lamp  of  the  fire-fly,  it 
Reamed  the  instant  his  mind  was  in  motion,  but,  like  that 
beautiful  light,  it  never  was  known  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

With  their  frank  and  familiar  style,  their  curious  fancies, 
their  amusing  incidents,  and  their  odd  way  of  narrating  graver 
matters.  Fuller's  larger  works  are  the  most  readable  folios  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  viz.,  "The  Holy  War,"  "The  Holy 
and  Profene  State,'*  "  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,"  "  A  Church 
History  of  Britain,'*  and  «  The  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England."  Of  our  brief  extracts,  the  first  four  are  from  **  A 
Comment  on  Buth,**  and  the  remainder  from  "  Good  Thoughts 
in  Bad  Times,  and  Mixt  Contemplations  in  Better  Times." 

SPECIMENS. 

The  Book  of  Ruth. — [Fuller's  was  a  long-winded  generation, 
but  his  eminently  practical  mind  was  impatient  of  barren  dis- 
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quisition^  and  his  sententious  writings  may  be  regarded  is  a 
quiet  protest  against  prolixity.     In  commencing  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Euth,  it  would  have  been  natural  enough  to  dedi- 
cate a  discourse  to  the  usual  preliminary  topics ;  but  of  all 
these  our  author  disposes  in  the  following  business-like  intro- 
duction.]   Before  we  enter  into  these  words,  something  miut 
be  premised  concerning  the  name,  matter,  end,  author  of  this 
book.      It  hath  the  name  from  Buth,  the  most  remarkaUe 
person  in  it,  to  whom  Clod  vouchsafed  His  grace,  not  only  to 
write  her  name  in  the  Book  of  Life  in  Heaven,  but  also  to  pre- 
fix her  name  before  a  book  of  life  in  earth.     The  matter  may 
be  divided  into  these  two  parts :  The  first  chapter  shewetli, 
that  ^*  many  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,'*  and  tiio  three 
last  do  shew  that  '^  God  delivereth  them  out  of  aUL**     One 
of  the  ends  is  to  shew  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour,  otherwise 
genealogers  had  been  at  a  loss  for  four  or  five  descents  in  the 
deducing  thereof ;  another  end  is,  under  the  conversion  of  Ruth 
the  Moabitess,  to  typify  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  that  as  He 
took  of  the  blood  of  a  Gentile  into  His  body,  so  He  should 
shed  the  blood  out  of  His  body  for  the  (j  entiles,  that  there 
might  be  one  Shepherd  and  one  shcepfold.      The   authors 
name  (probably  Samuel)  is  concealed,  neither  is  it  needful  it 
should  be  known ;  for,  even  as  a  man  that  hath  a  piece  of  gold 
that  lie  knows  to  be  weight,  and  sees  it  stamped  with  the  kings 
image,  carctli  not  to  know  the  name  of  that  man  who  minted 
or  coined  it ;  so  we,  seeing  this  book  to  have  the  superscriptioD 
of  Caesar,  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  need  not  to  be  curious 
to   know  who  was  the  penman  thereof     And  now  to  the 
words. 

Mans  Way, — In  prosperity,  we  are  commonly  like  hogs 
feeding  on  the  mast,  not  minding  his  hand  that  shakcth  it 
down ;  in  adversity,  like  dogs  biting  the  stone,  not  marking 
the  hand  that  threw  it. 

Good  Company  in  t/te  ffrave.— •"  And  there  will  I  be  buried" 
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Ab  it  is  good  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  go^ly  while  they 
are  living,  so  it  is  Qot  amiss,  if  it  will  stand  with  convenience^ 
to  be  buried  with  them  after  death.  The  old  prophet's  bone^ 
escaped  a  burning  by  being  buried  with  the  other  prophets  j 
and  the  man  who  was  tumbled  into  the  grave  of  EUsha  was 
revived  by  the  virtue  of  lus  bones.  And  we  read  in  ''  The 
Acts  and  Monuments,*"  that  the  body  of  Peter  Marlyr^s  wifi^ 
was  buried  in  a  dunghill,  but  afterwards,  being  taken  up  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  honourably  buried  in 
Oxford,  in  the  grave  of  one  Frideswic,  a  Popish  she-saint :  to 
this  end,  that  if  Popery  (which  God  forbid)  should  over-spread 
our  kingdom  again,  and  if  the  Papists  should  go  about  tq 
untomb  Peter  Martyr*s  wife's  bones,  they  should  be  pu^ed 
to  distinguish  betwixt  this  woman's  body  and  the  relics  of 
their  saint. 

Purgatory, — ^No  wonder  if  the  Papists  fight  for  purgatory, 
'Tis  said  of  Sicily  and  Egypt,  that  they  were  anciently  the 
bams  and  granaries  of  the  city  of  Borne ;  but,  now-a-days, 
purgatoiy  is  the  bam  of  the  Romish  court — yea,  the  kitchen, 
hall,  parlour,  larder,  cellar,  chamber,  every  room  of  Bome. 
When  Adonijah  sued  for  Abishag  the  Shunammite,  Solomon 
said  to  his  mother,  "  Ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also."  But  if 
once  the  Protestants  could  wring  from  the  Papists  their  pur- 
gatory— ^nay,  then  would  they  say,  Ask  the  triple  crown,  cross- 
keys,  8t  Angelo,  Peter^s  patrimony,  and  all.  In  a  word,  were 
porgatoiy  taken  away,  the  Pope  himself  would  be  in  purgatory, 
as  not  knowing  which  way  to  maintain  his  expensivenesa 

A  ChUcTs  Fancy. — ^When  a  child,  I  loved  to  look  on  the 
pictures  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  I  thought  that  there  the 
martyrs  at  the  stake  seemed  like  the  three  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace ;  ever  since  I  had  known  them  there,  not  one  hair 
more  of  their  head  was  burnt,  nor  any  smell  of  the  fire  singeing 
of  their  clothes.  This  made  me  think  martyrdom  was  nothing. 
Bat  oh,  though  the  lion  be  painted  fiercer  than  he  is,  the  fixe 
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is  &r  fiercer  than  it  is  painted.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  one  to 
endure  an  aMction,  as  he  limns  it  out  in  his  own  fan<7,  and 
represents  it  to  himself  but  in  a  bare  speculation.  But  when 
it  is  brought  indeed,  and  laid  home  to  us,  there  must  be  the 
man,  yea,  there  must  be  Qod  to  assist  the  man,  to  undergo  it 

The  Ape  and  the  Infant, — Some  alive  will  be  deposed  for 
the  truth  of  this  strange  accident,  though  I  forbear  the  namii^ 
of  place  or  persons. 

A  careless  maid,  which  attended  a  gentleman's  child,  fell 
asleep  whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  church ;  an  ape, 
taking  the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  carried  it  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  there  (according  to  his  rude  manner)  fell  a  dancing 
and  dandling  thereof,  down  head,  up  heels,  as  it  happened. 

The  father  of  the  child,  returning  with  his  i^mily  from  the 
church,  commented  with  his  own  eyes  on  his  child's  sad  condi- 
tion. Bemoan  he  might,  help  it  he  could  not.  Dangerous  to 
shoot  the  ape  where  the  bullet  might  hit  the  babe,  all  fall  to 
their  prayers  as  tlicir  last  and  best  reftige,  that  the  innocent 
child  (whose  precipice  they  suspected)  might  be  preserved. 

But  when  the  ape  was  well  wearied  with  its  own  activity, 
he  fairly  went  down,  and  formally  laid  the  child  where  he 
found  it,  in  the  cradle. 

Fanatics  have  pleased  their  fancies  these  late  years  i*ith 
turning  and  tossing  and  tumbling  of  religion,  upward  and 
downward,  and  backward  and  forward,  they  have  cast  and 
contrived  it  into  a  hundred  antic  postures  of  their  own  ima- 
gining. However,  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that,  after  they  have 
tired  themselves  out  with  doing  of  nothing,  but  only  tiying 
and  tampering  this  and  that  way  to  no  puri>ose,  they  may  at 
last  return  and  leave  religion  in  the  same  condition  wherein 
they  found  it. 

Goods  from  Ronu, — I  read  how  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  had 
a  great  ship,  richly  laden,  landed  at  Sand^nch  in  Kent,  where 
it  suddenly  sunk,  and  so,  with  the   sandfly  choked  up  the 
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harbour,  that  ever  smce  that  place  hath  been  deprived  of  the 
benefit  thereof.  I  see  that  happiness  doth  not  always  attend 
the  adventures  of  his  holiness.  Would  he  had  carried  away 
his  ship,  and  left  us  our  harbour !  May  his  spiritual  merchan- 
dise never  come  more  into  this  island,  but  rather  sink  in  Tiber 
than  sail  thus  far,  bringing  so  small  good  and  so  great  annoy- 
ance. Sure  he  is  not  so  happy  in  opening  the  doors  of 
heaven,  as  he  is  unhappy  to  obstruct  havens  on  earth. 

The  Indian  and  the  Letter, — I  could  both  sigh  and  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  a  native  American,  sent  by  a  Spaniard,  his 
master,  with  a  basket  of  figs,  and  a  letter  (wherein  the  figs 
were  mentioned),  to  carry  them  both  to  one  of  his  master's 
friends.  .By  the  way,  this  messenger  eat  up  the  figs,  but  de- 
livered the  letter,  whereby  his  deed  was  discovered,  and  he 
soundly  pimished.  Being  sent  a  second  time  on  the  like 
message,  he  first  took  the  letter  (which  he  conceived  had  eyes 
as  well  as  a  tongue)  and  hid  it  in  the  ground,  sitting  himself 
on  the  place  where  he  put  it  j  and  then  securely  fell  to  feed  on 
his  figs,  presuming  that  that  paper  which  saw  nothing  could 
tell  nothing.  Then,  taking  it  again  out  of  the  ground,  he  de- 
livered it  to  his  master's  friend,  whereby  his  fault  was  per- 
ceived, and  he  worse  beaten  than  before.  Men  conceive  they 
can  manage  their  sins  with  secrecy ;  but  they  carry  about  them 
a  letter,  or  book  rather,  written  by  God's  finger,  their  con- 
science bearing  witness  to  all  their  actions.  But  sinners  being 
often  detected  and  accused,  hereby  grow  wary  at  last,  and,  to 
prevent  this  speaking  paper  from  telling  any  tales,  do  smother, 
stifle,  and  suppress  it,  when  they  go  about  tlie  committing  of 
any  wickedness.  Yet  conscience  (though  buried  for  a  time  in 
silence)  hath  afterwards  a  resurrection,  and  discovers  all,  to 
tiieir  greater  shame  and  heavier  punishment. 

Rotujh  Wooing, — In  the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
lord  protector  marched  with  a  powerful  army  into  Scotland,  to 
demand  their  young  queen  Mary  in  marriage  to  our  king,  ac- 
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cording  to  their  promise  The  Scotch  refofiiiig  to  do  it^  weie 
beaten  by  the  English  in  Musselburgh  fight.  Qne  demaBd- 
ing  of  a  ^ttish  lord  (taken  prisoner  in  the  battle), '' J^oWi  ati 
how  do  you  like  our  king's  marriage  with  your  queenr  ^] 
always/'  quoth  he,  **  did  Uke  the  marriage,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  wooing,  that  you  should  fetch  a  bride  with  fire  and  swonL" 
It  is  not  enough  for  men  to  propound  pious  prqjects  to  thiqn- 
selves,  if  they  go  about  by  indirect  courses  to  compass  thenL 
God's  own  work  must  be  done  by  Qod's  own  wayo.  Other- 
wise we  can  take  no  comfort  m  obtaining  the  end,  if  we  can- 
not justify  the  means  used  thereunto. 

Neto  Shoes. — I  have  observed  that  children,  when  they  fiist 
put  on  new  shoes,  are  very  curious  to  keep  them  dean.  Scaice 
will  they  set  their  feet  on  the  ground  for  fear  to  dirt  the  sokt 
of  their  shoes.  Yea,  rather  they  wUl  wipe  the  leather  dean 
with  their  coats ;  and  yet,  perchance,  the  next  day  they  will 
trample  with  the  same  shoes  in  the  mire  up  to  the  ankles 
Alas !  children's  play  is  our  earnest !  On  that  day  wherein  we 
receive  the  sacrament,  wc  are  often  over-precise,  scrupling  to 
say  or  do  those  things  which  lawfully  we  may.  But  we,  who 
are  more  than  curious  that  day,  are  not  so  much  as  careful  the 
next ;  and  too  often  (what  shall  I  say)  go  on  in  sin  up  to  the 
ankles  :  yea,  our  sins  go  over  our  heads. 

The  Hour-glass, — Coming  hastily  into  a  chamber,  I  had 
almost  thrown  down  a  ciystal  hour-glass.  Fear,  lest  I  had, 
made  me  grieve  as  if  I  had  broken  it  But,  alas,  how  much 
precious  time  have  I  cast  away  without  any  regret !  The  hour* 
glass  was  but  ciystal,  each  hour  a  pearl ;  that  but  like  to  be 
broken,  this  lost  outright  j  that  but  casually,  this  done  wilfully. 
A  better  hour-glass  might  be  bought ;  but  time  lost  once,  lost 
ever.  Thus  we  grieve  more  for  toys  than  for  treasure.  Lord, 
give  me  an  hour-glass,  not  to  be  by  me,  but  to  be  in  me.  Teach 
me  to  number  my  days.  An  hour-glass  to  turn  me,  that  I  may 
apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom. 
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jBjaeulatioru  take  not  up  any  room  in  the  souL  They  give 
liberty  of  callings,  so  that  at  the  same  instant  one  may  follow 
hiB  proper  vocation.  The  husbandman  may  dart  forth  an  ejacu- 
lation and  not  make  a  balk  the  more.  The  seaman  nevertheless 
steer  his  ship  right  in  the  darkest  night.  Yea,  the  soldier  at 
the  same  time  may  shoot  out  his  prayer  to  Grod,  and  aim  his 
^fltol  at  his  enemy,  the  one  better  hitting  the  mark  for  the 
other. 

The  field  wherein  bees  feed  is  no  whit  the  barer  for  their 
biting ;  when  they  have  taken  their  full  repast  on  flowers  or 
grass,  the  ox  may  feed,  the  sheep  fat,  on  their  reversions.  The 
reason  is  because  those  little  chemists  distil  only  the  refined  part 
of  the  flower,  leaving  the  grosser  substance  thereof  So  ejacu- 
lations bind  not  men  to  any  bodOy  observance,  only  busy  the 
spiritual  half,  which  maketh  them  consistent  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  other  employment. 

Eagles*  Wings. — God  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  on  eagles'  wings.  Now  eagles,  when  removing 
their  young  ones,  have  a  different  posture  from  other  fowl, 
proper  to  themselves  (fit  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  distinction 
betwixt  sovereigns  and  subjects),  carrying  their  i)rcy  in  their 
talons,  but  young  ones  on  their  backs,  so  interposing  their 
whole  bodies  betwixt  them  and  harm.  The  old  eagle's  body 
is  the  young  eagle's  shield,  and  must  be  shot  through  before 
her  young  ones  can  be  hurt. 

Thus  God,  in  saving  the  Jews,  put  Himself  betwixt  them 
and  danger.  Surely  God,  so  loving  under  the  law,  is  no  less 
gracious  in  the  gospel :  our  souls  are  better  secured,  not  only 
above  His  wings,  but  in  His  body ;  your  life  m  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.  No  fear  then  of  harm ;  God  first  must  be  pierced 
before  we  can  be  prejudiced. 

Unwelcome  Society. — Lord,  this  day  casually  I  am  fallen 
into  a  bad  company,  and  know  not  how  I  came  hither,  or  how 
to  get  hence.    SurQ  I  am,  not  my  improvidence  hath  run  ipe, 
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but  tby  providence  hath  led  ii^e  into  this  danger.  {  wa«  not 
wandering  in  any  base  by-path^  but  walking  in  the  bi^way  of 
my  vocation ;  wherefore,  Lordi  thou  that  calledat  me  bithei, 
keep  me  here.  Stop  their  mouths,  that  they  speajc  no  bbft- 
phemy,  or  stop  my  ears,  that  I  hear  none ;  or  open  my  moalk 
soberly  to  reprove  what  I  hear.  Give  me  to  guard  myself; 
but,  Lord,  gnard  my  guarding  of  myself  Let  not  the  uwAb 
of  their  badness  put  out  mine  eyes,  but  the  shining  ot  qiy 
innocency  lighten  theirs.  Let  me  give  physic  to  them,  and 
not  take  infection  from  them.  Yea,  make  me  the  better  fo 
their  badness. 

J)(mffer6us  FlexibUUy, — I  perceive  there  .is  in  the  woild  a 
good  nature,  falsely  so  called,  as  being  nothing  but  a  fiuak 
^d  flexible  disposition,  wax  for  every  impression.  Wbt 
others  are  so  bold  to  beg,  they  are  so  bashful  as  not  to  d^ij. 
Such  osiers  can  never  make  beams  to  bear  stress  in  church 
and  state.  If  this  be  good  nature,  let  me  always  be  a  down; 
if  this  be  good  fellowship,  let  me  always  be  a  churL  Gi?e 
me  to  set  a  sturdy  porter  before  my  soul,  who  may  not 
equally  open  to  every  comer.  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  can 
be  a  friend  to  any,  who  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe  to 
himself. 

**  If  the  Lord  wilir — Lord,  when  in  any  writing  I  hafc 
occasion  to  insert  these  passages,  Qod  willing,  God  lending  me 
life,  &c.,  I  observe,  Lord,  that  I  can  scarce  hold  my  hand  from 
encircling  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  they  were  not 
essential  to  the  sentence,  but  may  as  well  be  left  out  as  pat 
in.  Whereas,  indeed,  they  are  not  only  of  the  commissioD  at 
large,  but  so  of  the  quorum,  tliat  without  them  all  the  rest  is 
nothing ;  wherefore  hereafter  I  will  write  those  words  fully 
and  fairly,  without  any  enclosure  about  them  Let  critico 
censure  it  for  bad  grammar,  I  am  sure  it  is  good  divinity. 

Envy» — Lord,  I  perceive  my  soul  deeply  guilty  of  envy. 
By  my  good  will  I  would  have  none  prophe^  but  mine  own 
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Mt)«e«  (Ntun,  xL  36).  I  had  rather  tiij  work  were  tindone, 
than  done  better  by  another  than  by  niTself :  hod  rather  that 
ibine  enemies  were  all  alire,  than  that  I  shmild  kill  bat  in; 
thoaBand,  and  others  their  ten  thousands  of  them.  My  cor- 
raptioit  repines  at  otiier  men's  better  parts,  as  if  what  mj  SoUl 
Wiuite  of  them  in  substance  she  wonid  supply  in  swelling. 
t}ispoBee88  me,  Lord,  of  this  bad  spirit,  and  turn  my  envy  into 
holy  eroolatiou.  Let  me  labour  to  exceed  them  in  pains,  who 
etcel  me  in  parts :  and  knowing  that  my  sWord,  in  cutting 
down  sin*  hath  a  duller  edge,  let  me  strike  with  the  greater 
force ;  yea,  make  other  men's  gifte  to  be  mine,  by  making  me 
thanhfhl  to  thee  for  them.  It  was  some  comfort  to  Naomi, 
that,  wanting  a  son  herself,  she  brought  up  Ruth's  child  in  her 
boeom.  If  my  soul  be  too  old  to  be  a  mother  bf  goodness, 
Lord,  make  it  but  a  dry-nurse.  Let  me  feed,  and  ftwt«r,  and 
nourish,  and  cherish  the  graces  in  others,  honouring  their  per- 
Mms,  pndfflng  their  parts,  and  glori^dng  thy  bame,  who  hath 
^en  such  gifts  unto  them. 

Hate  I  ptvffedt — Lord,  this  day  I  disputed  with  myself 
whether  or  no  I  had  said  my  prayers  this  morning,  and  I 
could  not  call  to  mind  any  remarkable  passage  whence  I  conld 
eertiunly  conclude  that  I  had  offered  my  prayers  ufito  thee. 
Ptoaen  affections,  which  left  no  spark  of  remembrance  behind 
theml  Yet  at  last  I  hardly  recovered  one  token,  whence  I 
was  assured  that  I  hod  said  my  prayers.  It  seems  I  had  Stud 
them,  and  only  said  them,  rather  by  heart  than  with  my  heart. 
.  .  .  Alas  1  are  not  devotions  thus  done,  in  effect  left  nndone  t 
Well  Jacob  advised  his  sons,  at  their  second  going  into  Egypt, 
"  Take  double  money  in  your  hand ;  penidventnre  it  was  an  over- 
tight.''  Bo,  Lord,  I  come  with  my  second  morning  sacrifice  ;  hi 
ideaaed  to  accept  it,  which  I  desire  and  endeavour  to  present 
with  a  little  better  devotion  than  I  did  the  former. 

Partotml  Preaching. — Lord,  the  preacher  this  day  came 
home  to  my  heart.    A  left-handed  Gibeonite  with  his  sling 
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(Judges  X.  IG)  hit  not  the  mark  more  sure  than  he  my  cbdidg 
sins.  I  could  find  no  fault  with  his  sermon,  save  only  that  it 
had  too  much  tnith.  But  this  I  quarrelled  at,  that  he  w^t  &r 
from  his  text  to  come  close  to  me,  and  so  was  &ulty  himaelf 
in  telling  me  of  my  faults.  Thus  they  will  creep  out  at  small 
crannies  who  have  a  mind  to  escape;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny, 
but  that  which  he  spake  (though  nothing  to  that  portion  of 
Scripture  which  he  had  for  his  text),  was  accordiog  to  the  pro- 
portion of  Scripture.  And  is  not  thy  Word  in  general  the  text 
at  large  of  every  preacher?  Yea,  rather  I  should  have  con- 
cluded, that  if  he  went  from  his  text,  thy  goodness  sent  him 
to  meet  me ;  for  without  thy  guidance  it  had  been  impoflsihle 
for  him  so  truly  to  have  traced  the  intricate  turnings  of  my 
deceitful  heart. 

Unprepared  Deaih, — Lord,  be  pleased  to  shake  my  day 
cottage  before  thou  throwest  it  down.  May  it  totter  a  while 
before  it  doth  tumble.  Let  me  be  summoned  before  I  am 
surprised.  Deliver  me  from  sudden  death.  '  Not  firom  sudden 
death  in  respect  of  itself,  for  I  care  not  how  short  my  passage 
be,  so  it  be  safe.  Never  any  weary  traveller  complained  that 
he  came  too  soon  to  his  journey's  end.  But  let  it  not  be  sud- 
den in  respect  of  me.  Make  me  always  ready  to  receive  death. 
Thus  no  guest  comes  unawares  to  him  who  keeps  a  constant 
table. 

Forgotten  Vows, — Lord,  I  read  how  Jacob  (then  only  accom- 
panied with  liis  staff)  vowed  at  Bethel,  that  if  thou  gavest  him 
but  bread  and  raiment,  he  would  make  that  place  thy  house. 
After  his  return,  the  condition  on  thy  side  was  over-performed, 
but  the  obligation  on  his  part  whoUy  neglected:   for  when 
thou  hadst  made  his  staff  to  swell,  and  to  break  into  two 
bands,  he,  after  his  return,  turned  purchaser,  bought  a  field  in 
Shalem,  intending  there  to  set  up  his  rest.      But  thou  art 
pleased  to  be  his  remembrancer  in  a  new  vision,  and  to  spur 
him  afresh  who  tired  in  his  promise  :   "  Arise,  go  to  Bethel,  and 
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make  there  an  altar,"  &c.  Lord,  if  rich  Jacob  forgot  what  poor 
Jacob  did  promise,  no  wonder,  if  I  be  bountiful  to  offer  thee 
in  my  affliction  what  I  am  niggardly  to  perform  in  my  pro- 
sperity. But,  oh!  take  not  advantage  of  the  forfeitures,  but  be 
pleased  to  demand  payment  once  again.  Pinch  me  into  the 
remembrance  of  my  promises,  that  so  I  may  reinforce  my  old 
vows  with  new  resolutions. 

ffuHful  Kindness. — Lord,  I  read  when  our  Saviour  was 
examined  in  the  high  priest's  hall,  that  Peter  stood  without, 
till  John  (being  his  spokesman  to  the  maid  that  kept  the  door) 
procured  him  admission  in.  John  meant  to  let  him  out  of  the 
cold,  and  not  to  let  him  into  a  temptation ;  but  his  courtesy  in 
intention  proVed  a  mischief  in  event,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
denying  his  Master.  Oh  let  never  my  kindness  concur  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  the  damage  of  my  friend.  May  the  chain 
which  I  sent  him  for  an  ornament  never  prove  his  fetters !  But 
if  I  should  be  unhappy  herein,  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not  punish 
my  good  will,  but  pity  my  ill  success. 

Comparing  Scripture  with  Scnpture. — Lord,  the  apostle 
saith  to  the  Corinthians,  God  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  what  you  are  able.  But  how  comes  he  to  contradict 
himself,  by  his  own  confession  in  his  next  epistle?  where, 
speaking  of  his  own  sickness,  he  saith,  We  were  pressed  out 
of  measure  above  strength.  Perchance  this  will  be  expounded 
by  propounding  another  riddle  of  the  same  apostle's:  who, 
praising  Abraham,  saith,  that  against  hope  he  believed  in 
hope.  That  Ls,  against  carnal  hope  he  believed  in  spiritual 
hope.  So  the  same  wedge  will  serve  to  cleave  the  former 
difficulty.  Paul  was  pressed  above  his  human,  not  above 
his  heavenly  strength.  Grant,  Lord,  that  I  may  not  mangle 
and  dismember  thy  Word,  but  study  it  entirely,  comparing 
one  place  with  another.  For  diamonds  can  only  cut  diamonds, 
and  no  such  comments  on  the  Scripture  as  the  Scripture. 

"  Immortal  till  the  work  is  domtr — Lord,  I  read  of  the  two 
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witnesses,  ''And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony, 
the  beast  that  asoendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  mab 
war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  Idll  them" 
(Rev.  xl  7).  They  could  not  be  killed  whilst  they  were  ddn^^ 
but  when  they  had  done  their  work ;  during  their  employment 
they  were  invinoibl&  No  better  armour  against  the  darU  of 
death  than  to  be  busied  in  thy  service.  Why  art  thou  so 
heavy,  O  my  soul  ?  No  malice  of  man  can  antedate  my  end  a 
minute,  whilst  my  Maker  hath  any  work  for  me  to  do.  And 
when  my  daily  task  is  ended,  why  should  I  grudge  then  to  go 
to  bed) 

Tlie  Favoured  Brother, — ^Lord,  I  read  at  the  transfigora&m 
that  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  admitted  to  behold  Chiist; 
but  Andrew  was  excluded.  So  again  at  the  reviving  of  tbe 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  these  three  were  let 
in,  and  Andrew  shut  out  Lastly,  in  the  agony  the  afi.'treadd 
three  were  called  to  be  witnesses  thereof,  and  still  Andrew  left 
behind.  Yet  he  was  Peter^s  brother,  and  a  good  man,  and  an 
apostle ;  why  did  not  Christ  take  the  two  pair  of  brothers  1  was 
it  not  pity  to  part  them  ?  But  methinks  I  seem  more  offended 
thereat  than  Andrew  himself  was,  whom  I  find  to  express  no 
discontent,  being  pleased  to  be  accounted  a  loyal  subject  for 
the  general,  though  he  was  no  favourite  in  these  particulars. 
Give  me  to  be  pleased  in  myself,  and  thankful  to  thee,  for 
what  I  am,  though  I  be  not  equal  to  others  in  personal  per- 
fections. For  such  peculiar  privileges  are  courtesies  from  thee 
when  given,  and  no  injuries  to  us  when  denied. 

"  /  have  prepared  a  pi<ice  for  you,"" — Lord,  I  read  how 
Paul,  writing  from  Home,  spake  to  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a 
lodging,  hoping  to  make  use  thereof;  yet  we  find  not  that  he 
ever  did  use  it,  being  martyred  not  long  after.  However,  he 
was  no  loser  whom  thou  didst  lodge  in  a  higher  mansion  in 
heaven.  Let  me  always  be  thus  deceived  to  my  advantage. 
I  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain,  though  I  never  wear  the 
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new  clothes  fitted  fbr  me^  if,  before  I  put  them  on^  death  clothe 
me  with  glorious  immortality. 

B(xd  AppetUe. — Lord,  I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my 
sonL  For  when  I  am  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  before  I 
begin  it,  I  look  where  it  endeth.  And  if  it  endeth  not  on  the 
same  side,  I  cannot  keep  my  hands  from  turning  over  the  leaf, 
to  measure  the  length  thereof  on  the  other  side ;  if  it  swells  to 
many  verses,  I  begin  to  grudge.  Surely  my  heart  is  not 
rightly  affected.  Were  I  truly  hungry  after  heavenly  food,  I 
would  not  complain  of  meat.  Scourge,  Lord,  this  laziness  out 
of  my  soul ;  make  the  reading  of  thy  Word  not  a  penance,  but 
a  pleasure  unto  me ;  teach  me,  that  as  amongst  many  heaps  of 
gold,  all  being  equally  pure,  that  is  the  best  which  is  the 
biggest,  so  I  may  esteem  that  chapter  in  thy  Word  the  best 
that  is  the  longest. 

David's  Logic. — Lord,  I  find  David  making  a  syllogism,  in 
mood  and  figure ;  two  propositions  he  perfected.     (Psalm  Ixvi) 

18.  If  I  regard  wickedness  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me. 

19.  But  verily  God  hath  heard  me,  he  hath  attended  to 
the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

Now  I  expected  that  David  should  have  concluded  thus : 
Therefore  I  regard  not  wickedness  in  my  heart.     But  fiir 
otherwise  he  concludes : 

20.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer, 
nor  His  mercy  from  me. 

Thus  David  hath  deceived,  but  not  wronged  me.  I  looked 
that  he  should  have  clapped  the  crown  on  his  own,  and  he 
puts  it  on  God*s  head.  I  wUl  learn  this  excellent  logic ;  for  I 
like  David's  better  than  Aristotle's  syllogisms,  that  whatsoever 
the  premises  be,  I  make  God's  glory  the  conclusion. 

Agui^B  Prayer, — Lord,  wise  Agur  made  it  his  wish.  Give 
me  not  poverty,  lest  I  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain.    He  saith  not,  Lest  I  steali  and  be  caught  in  the  manner, 
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and  then  be  stocked,  or  shipped,  or  branded,  or  forced  to  four- 
fold restitution,  or  put  to  any  other  shameful  or  painfiii 
puniBhment.  But  he  saith,  Lest  I  steal,  and  take  the  name  of 
my  God  in  vain ;  that  is,  lest  professing  to  senre  thee,  I  ooo- 
futc  a  good  profession  with  a  bad  conversation.  Thus  thy 
children  count  sin  to  be  the  greatest  smart  in  sin,  as  being 
more  sensible  of  the  wound  they  therein  give  to  the  glory  d 
Qod,  than  of  all  the  stripes  that  man  may  lay  upon  them  for 
punishment 

Strange  and  True, — I  read,  in  the  Revelation  (xiiL  3),  of 
a  beast,  one  of  whose  heads  was,  as  it  were,  wounded  to  death. 
I  expected  in  the  next  verse  that  the  beast  should  die,  as  tiie 
most  probable  consequence,  considering : — 

1.  It  was  not  a  scratch,  but  a  wound. 

2.  Not  a  wound  in  a  fleshy  part,  or  out-limbs  of  the  body, 
but  in  the  very  head,  the  throne  of  reason. 

3.  No  light  wound,  but  in  outward  apparition  (having 
no  other  probe  but  St  John*s  eyeij  to  search  it),  it  seemed 
deadly. 

But  mark  what  immediately  follows  :  And  his  deadly 
wound  was  healed.  Who  would  have  suspected  this  inference 
from  these  premises  ?  But  is  not  this  the  lively  emblem  of 
my  natural  corruption  ?  Sometimes  I  conceived  that,  by  God's 
grace,  I  have  conquered  and  killed,  subdued  and  slain,  maimed 
and  mortified,  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  :  never  more  shall  I  be 
molested  or  buficted  with  such  a  bosom  sin  :  when,  alas!  by 
the  next  return,  the  news  is,  it  is  revived  and  recovered. 
Thus  tenches,  though  previously  gashed,  presently  plaster 
themselves  whole  by  that  slimy  and  unctuous  humour  they 
have  in  them;  and  thus  the  inherent  balsam  of  badness 
quickly  cures  my  corruption,  not  a  scar  to  be  seen.  I  per- 
ceive I  shall  never  finally  kill  it,  till  first  I  be  dead  myself 

Blushing  to  be  UusJied  for. — A  person  of  great  quality  vas 
pleased  to  lodge  a  iiight  in  xny  house.    J  durst  not  invite  him 
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to  my  fEUoily  prayer ;  and  therefore  for  that  time  omitted  it : 
thereby  making  a  breach  in  a  good  custom,  and  giving  Satan 
advantage  to  assault  it.  Yea,  the  loosening  of  such  a  link 
might  have  endangered  the  scattering  of  the  chain. 

Bold  bashfulness,  which  durst  offend  God  whilst  it  did  fear 
man  1  Especially  considering,  that  though  my  guest  was 
never  so  high,  yet  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  I  was  above  him 
whilst  he  was  under  my  roo£  Hereafter,  whosoever  cometh 
within  the  doors,  shall  be  requested  to  come  within  the  dis- 
cipline of  my  house  ;  if  accepting  my  homely  diet^  he  will  not 
refuse  my  home  devotion ;  and  sitting  at  my  table,  will  be 
entreated  to  kneel  down  by  it. 

Altoays  seen,  never  minded. — ^In  the  most  healthful  times, 
two  hundred  and  upwards  was  the  constant  weekly  tribute 
paid  to  mortality  in  London.  A  large  bill,  but  it  must  be  dis- 
charged. Can  one  city  spend  according  to  this  weekly  rate 
and  not  be  bankrupt  of  people  ?  At  leastwise,  must  not  my 
shot  be  called  for  to  make  up  the  reckoning  9 

•  

When  only  seven  young  men,  and  those  chosen  by  lot,  were 
but  yearly  taken  out  of  Athens  to  be  devoured  by  the  monster 
Minotaur,  the  whole  city  was  in  a  constant  fright — children  for 
themselves,  and  parents  for  their  children.  Yea,  their 
escaping  of  the  first  was  but  an  introduction  to  the  next  year's 
lottery. 

Were  the  dwellers  and  lodgers  in  London  weekly  to  cast 
lots  who  should  make  up  this  two  hundred,  how  would  every 
one  be  affrighted  ?  Now  none  regard  it  My  security  con- 
cludes the  aforesaid  number  will  amount  of  infants  and  old 
folk,  j^ew  men  of  the  middle  age,  and  amongst  them  surely 
not  myself.  But,  oh  I  is  not  this  putting  the  evil  day  far 
from  me,  the  ready  way  to  bring  it  the  nearest  to  me  ?  The  lot  is 
weekly  drawn  (though  not  by  me)  for  me,  I  am  therefore  con- 
cerned seriously  to  provide,  lest  that  death's  prize  prove  my 
blank. 

2i2 
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A  Formidable  Antagonist, — ^A  duel  was  to  be  fought^  by 
consent  of  both  kings,  betwixt  an  English  and  a  French  lord 
The  aforesaid  John  Courcy,  Earl  of  Ulster,  was  chosen  cham- 
pion for  the  English ;  a  man  of  great  stomach  and  strength, 
but  lately  much  weakened  by  long  imprisonment.  Where- 
fore, to  prepare  himself  beforehand,  the  king  allowed  him 
what  plenty  and  variety  of  meat  he  was  pleased  to  cat  But 
the  monsieur  (who  was  to  encounter  him)  hearing  what  great 
quantity  of  victuals  Courcy  did  daily  devour,  and  thence  col- 
lecting his  unusual  strength,  out  of  fear  refused  to  fight  with 
him.  If  by  the  standard  of  their  cups,  and  measure  of  their 
drinking,  one  might  truly  infer  soldiers*  strength  by  rules  of 
proportion,  most  vast  and  valiant  achievements  may  justly  be 
expected  from  some  gallants  of  these  times. 

Amhiguoits  Arguments, — I  have  heard  that  the  brook  near 
Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  into  which  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  bones  of  Wickliffe  were  cast,  never  since  doth  drowii 
the  meadow  about  it.  Papists  expound  this  to  be,  because 
God  was  well  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ashes  of  such  a 
heretic.  Protestants  ascribe  it  rather  to  proceed  from  the 
virtue  of  the  dust  of  such  a  reverend  martyr.  I  see  it  is  a 
case  for  a  friend.  Such  accidents  signify  nothing  in  them- 
selves but  according  to  the  pleasure  of  interpreters.  Give  me 
such  solid  reasoas,  whereon  I  may  rest  and  rely.  Solomon 
saith,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  core  like  nails,  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  the  assembly."  A  nail  is  firm,  and  will  hold 
driving  in,  and  will  hold  driven  in.  Send  me  such  argu- 
ments. As  for  these  waxen  topical  devices,  I  shall  never 
think  worse  or  better  of  any  religion  for  their  sake. 

Sow  plentifully, — ^Alexander  the  Great,  when  a  child,  was 
checked  by  his  governor  Leonidas  for  being  overprofuse  in 
spending  perfumes  :  because  on  a  day,  being  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  he  took  both  his  hands  full  of  frankincense,  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire  :  but  afterwards,  being  a  man,  he  conquered  the 
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conntry  of  Judaea  (the  fountain  whence  such  spices  did  flow), 
and  sent  Leonidas  a  present  of  five  hundred  talents'  weight  of 
frankincense,  to  shew  him  how  his  former  prodigality  made  him 
thrive  the  better  in  success,  and  to  advise  him  to  be  no  more 
niggardly  in  Divine  service.  Thus  they  that  sow  plentifully 
shall  reap  plentifully.  I  see  there  is  no  such  way  to  have  a 
large  harvest  as  to  have  a  large  heart  The  free  giving  of  the 
branches  of  our  present  estate  to  God,  is  the  readiest  means  to 
have  the  root  increased  for  the  future. 

By  Degrees, — See  by  what  stairs  wicked  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvL 
did  climb  up  to  the  height  of  profaneness. 

First,  he  saw  an  idolatrous  altar  at  Damascus.  Our  eyes, 
when  gazing  on  sinful  objects,  are  out  of  their  calling  and 
God*s  keeping. 

Secondly^  he  liked  it.  There  is  a  secret  fascination  in 
superstition,  and  our  souls  are  soon  bewitched  with  the  gaudi- 
ness  of  false  service  from  the  simplicity  of  Grod's  worship. 

Thirdly,  he  made  the  like  to  it.  And  herein  Uriah  the 
priest  (patron  and  chaplain  well  met)  was  the  midwife  to  deli- 
ver the  mother  altar  of  Damascus  of  a  babe,  like  unto  it,  at 
Jerusalem. 

Fourthly,  he  sacrificed  on  it  What  else  could  be  expected, 
but  that,  when  he  had  tuned  this  new  instrument  of  idolatry, 
he  wf  uld  play  upon  it. 

Fifthly,  he  commanded  the  people  to  do  the  like.  Not 
content  to  confine  it  to  his  personal  impiety. 

Lastly,  he  removed  God's  altar  away.  That  venerable 
altar,  by  Divine  appointment  peaceably  possessed  of  the  place 
for  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  must  now  be  violently 
ejected  by  a  usurping  upstart. 

No  man  can  be  stark  naught  at  once.  Let  us  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  sin  in  our  soul  at  the  first  stage,  for  the  farther  it 
goes  the  faster  it  will  increase. 

Love  and  Anger, — I  saw  two  children  fighting  together  in 
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the  street.  The  &th6r  of  the  one  paaaing  by,  fetched  his  aon 
away  and  corrected  him ;  the  other  lad  was  left  without  uj 
check,  though  both  were  equally  faulty  in  the  firay.  I  wm 
half  offended,  that  being  guilty  alike,  they  were  not  pruoiiihfid 
alike :  but  the  parent  would  only  meddle  with  him  over  whom 
he  had  an  imdoubted  dominion,  to  whom  be  bare  an  unfeigned 
affection. 

The  wicked  sio,  the  godly  smart  most  in  thia  world.  God 
singleth  out  His  own  sons,  and  beateth  them  by  themselres : 
whom  Ho  loveth  Ho  chasteneth.  Whilst  the  ungodly,  pre- 
served from  affliction,  are  reserved  fqr  destruction. 

Upwards,  upwards, — How  large  houses  do  they  build  in 
London  on  little  ground  i  revenging  themselves  on  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  room  with  store  of  storeys.  Excellent  arithmetic! 
from  the  root  of  one  floor  to  multiply  so  many  chambers.  And 
though  painful  the  climbing  up,  pleasant  the  staying  there,  Uie 
higher  the  hcalthfuller,  with  clearer  light  and  sweeter  air. 

Small  are  my  means  on  earth.  May  I  mount  my  soul  the 
higher  in  heavenly  meditations,  relying  on  Divine  providence ; 
Ho  that  fed  many  thousands  with  five  loaves,  may  feed  me 
and  mine  with  the  fifth  part  of  that  one  loaf,  that  ouce  all 
mine.  Higher,  my  soul !  higher  1  In  bodily  buildings,  com- 
monly the  garrets  are  most  empty ;  but  my  mind,  the  higher 
mounted,  will  be  the  better  furnished.  Let  perseverance  to 
death  be  my  uppermost  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  grace  is 
the  pavement  of  glory. 

Beware y  wanton  wit. — I  saw  an  indenture  too  fairly  en- 
grossed ;  for  the  writer  (better  scrivener  than  clerk)  had  so 
fiUed  it  with  flourishes  that  it  hindered  my  reading  thereof; 
the  wantonness  of  his  pen  made  a  new  alphabet,  and  I  was 
subject  to  mistake  his  dashes  for  real  letters. 

What  damage  hath  imwary  rhetoric  done  to  religion! 
Many  an  innocent  reader  hath  taken  Damascene  and  Theophy- 
lact  at  their  word,  counting  their  eloquent   hyperboles  of 
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Christ^s  presence  in  the  sacrament  the  exact  standards  of  their 
judgment,  whence  after  ages  brought  in  transubstantiation. 
Yea,  from  the  fathers*  elegant  apostrophes  to  the  dead  (lively 
pictures  by  hasty  eyes  may  be  taken  for  living  persons),  prayers 
to  saints  took  their  original.  I  see  that  truth's  secretary  must 
use  a  set  hand  in  writing  important  points  of  divinity.  Ill 
dancing  for  nimblo  wits  on  the  precipices  of  dangerous  doc- 
trines. For  though  they  escape  by  their  agility,  others 
(encouraged  by  their  examples)  may  be  brought  to  destruction. 
Suppressing  Cliapters. — In  these  licentious  times,  wherein 
religion  lay  in  a  swoon,  and  many  pretended  ministers  (minions 
of  the  times)  committed  or  omitted  in  divine  service  what 
they  pleased ;  some,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  in  England,  and 
in  London  itself,  on  the  Lord's  day  (sometimes  with,  some- 
times without  a  psalm)  presently  popped  up  into  the  pulpit, 
before  any  portion  of  scripture,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  was  read  to  the  people.  Hereupon  one  in  jest- 
earnest  said,  that  formerly  they  put  down  bishops  and  deans, 
and  now  they  had  put  down  chapters  too.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  fault  be  reformed  for  the  future,  that  God*s  Word, 
which  is  all  gold,  be  not  justled  out  to  make  room  for  men*8 
sermons,  which  arc  but  parcel-gilt  at  the  best 
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There  was  an  Isaac  Barrow,  son  of  another  Isaac  Bairow  d 
Spincy  Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  held  various  impottant 
offices  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Chailei 
II.  He  was  successively  Librarian  of  Petcrhouae,  CamlRidge ; 
Chaplain  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  Fellow  of  Eton  College, 
Cambridge;  Rector  of  Downham;  Bishop  and  Qovemw  of  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  and  died  in  1680  Bishop  of  8t  Asaph.  From 
the  identity  of  their  names,  and  firom  their  flourishing  at  the 
same  period,  and  holding  office  in  the  same  Church,  the  ^ah(^ 
and  his  more  illustrious  nephew  and  namesake  have  beat 
often  confounded  together ;  however,  they  were  not  only  hifr 
torically  distinct,  but  wo  are  inclined  to  believe,  theologi- 
cally different.  The  Bishop  died  at  Shrewsbuiy,  and  wm 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  churchyard  of  St  Asaph,  where  hw 
monument  still  stands,  inviting  the  passer-by  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed  prelate — "  0  introeuntfs  domutn  j9o«hm, 
orate  j)ro  animd  Isaaci  Banvw,**  &c.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  ever  been  proved  that  this  Popish  inscription  was  a  com- 
pliance with  any  request  of  Bishop  Barrow  himself;  but  he 
would  have  been  a  bold  man  who,  on  the  tomb  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished assailant  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  should  have  put 
a  recognition  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

Dr  Isaac  Barrow  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  linen-draper  to  Charles  I. ;  and  grandson  to 
Isaac  Barrow  of  Spiney  Abbey.  The  exact  date  of  Ids  birth 
has  been  strongly  contested,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  hope- 
less era  in  chronology.  His  executor  and  biographer,  Abraham 
Hill,  says  that  he  was  bom  in  October  1630,  and  this  account 
is  apparently  conflrmed  by  the  doctor's  father.    But  his  fiiend 
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Dr  Walter  Pope  asserts  that  he  coiild  not  liavc  been  born  either 
in  October,  or  in  1G30  ;  for  Barrow  used  to  say,  that  the  29th 
of  Februaiy  was  the  best  day  of  the  year  on  which  a  man  could 
be  bom;  for  whilst  his  fellow-collegians  treated  him  to  a  birth- 
day dinner  once  a  twelvemonth,  he  required  to  entertain  them 
in  return  but  once  in  every  four  years.  Leap-year  did  not  £eJ1 
on  1630. 

He  was  early  sent  to  the  Charter-House  School,  then  recently 
opened ;  but  during  the  two  or  three  years  of  his  attendance 
he  made  small  progress  in  learning.  The  only  powers  which 
he  displayed  were  pugilistic.  "  For  his  book,  he  minded  it  not  /' 
and  so  studiously  did  he  eschew  all  learning,  that  his  father 
not  only  repented  his  original  purpose  of  making  Isaac  a 
aeholar,  but,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  would  express  the 
wish,  that  if  it  pleased  Qod  to  take  away  any  of  his  children, 
it  might  be  this  good-for-nothing  boy. 

As  the  only  chance  of  improvement,  Mr  Barrow  determined 
on  a  diange  of  school,  and  sent  his  son  to  Felsted  in  Essex. 
Here,  under  the  management  of  a  judicious  instructor,  his 
energies  were  directed  into  a  safer  and  more  useful  channel. 
He  soon  discovered  such  talent  and  trustworthiness,  that  his 
master  appointed  him  preceptor  to  Viscount  Fairfax  of  Emely, 
then  a  pupil  at  Felsted.  The  sense  of  responsibility  was  just 
the  motive  which  Isaac  needed,  in  order  to  concentrate  his 
strenuous  and  vivacious  mind  on  what  had  hitherto  been  irk- 
some learning,  and  to  repress  that  excessive  fondness  for 
boisterous  sports,  which  the  '^  little  tutoi^  felt  would  now  be 
wholly  out  of  character.  He  became  an  ardent  student,  and 
although  the  combativeness  might  not  be  entirely  quenched,  it 
b^gan  to  assume  the  leas  turbulent  form  of  intrepidity  and 
manly  courage. 

In  February  1645,  Barrow  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  in  those  days  of  civil  and  religious  dissension  it 
iiequiied  mudh  prudence  to  live  quietly  even  in  a  college.    The 
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T;ng1iRh  Universities  were  then  strictly  closed  against  Epiaeo- 
palians ;  and  for  some  years  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  sap- 
planted  by  the  Covenant  This  oath,  the  prelatic  prindples  of 
Barrow  hindered  him  from  takings  bat  either  by  his  own  ad- 
dress, or  through  the  forbearance  of  the  Heads  of  Trinity,  his  non- 
compliance was  connived  at.  He  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of 
Dr  Hill,  the  Presbyterian  Master  of  his  College,  who,  meting 
him  one  day,  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  told  him,  ''  Thoa 
art  a  good  lad ;  'tis  pity  thou  art  a  Cavalier."  On  another 
occasion  the  young  Cavalier  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  same  magnanimous  Puritan.  It  devolved  on  him  to  ddiTer 
the  Latin  Oration  in  the  Hall  of  Trinity,  on  the  anniveraaiyof 
the  Qunpowdcr  Treason,  in  1651 ;  and  in  the  opening  of  his 
discourse,  he  pronounced  such  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  rdgn 
of  James,  that  it  was  construed  into  a  reflection  on  the  tunes 
of  Oliver.  Some  of  the  more  impatient  spirits  among  the  Fel- 
lows were  so  moved,  that  they  proposed  the  expulsion  of  the 
petulant  orator ;  but  they  were  overruled  by  the  interference 
of  Dr  Hill,  who  told  them,  "  Barrow  is  a  better  man  than  any 
of  us." 

In  1G49  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  imnl^ 
diatcly  resolved  on  the  study  of  medicine.  The  reason  of  this 
choice  was,  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  promotion  to  men  of  his 
persuasion  in  a  Church  avowedly  antiprclatic  He,  therefore, 
applied  himself  with  his  wonted  diligenc<j  to  his  medical  studies, 
and  soon  made  distinguished  progress  in  the  three  sciences 
which  then  constituted  a  physician — anatomy,  botany,  and 
chemistry.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  those  are  the  only 
sciences  to  which  he  had  been  at  any  time  addicted,  of  which  he 
lias  left  no  express  memorial  in  his  works,  and  of  which  hardly 
a  trace  is  disceniible  in  liia  general  compositions.  The  reason 
of  this  may  have  been,  that  he  only  applied  to  them  for  a  short 
interval,  and  then  relinquished  them  for  ever.  In  these  stadies 
he  had  a  companion,  whose  zeal  might  have  gone  ha  to  mk» 
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Barrow  a  naturalist  like  himself.  This  was  the  illnstiioua 
R&y,  whom  he  had  all  along  ^*  for  his  sodus  sttidiorum,  and 
sometimes  his  fellow-traveller  in  simpling,  and  always  for  his 
very  much  esteemed  Mend.*'  But  his  medical  career  soon  ter- 
oiinated.  In  a  conversation  with  his  uncle,  the  future  Bishop 
af  St  Asaph,  he  was  convinced  that  his  present  intentions  were 
incompatible  with  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  on  receiving 
liiB  fellowship,  and  by  which  he  was  bound  to  make  theology 
liiB  profession ;  and  with  a  conscientiousness  much  to  his 
credit,  he  at  once  abandoned  what  he  hoped  would  be  lucra- 
tive for  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  and  resumed  the  study  of 
divinity. 

His  return  to  theology  led  him  to  a  new  path  of  investiga- 
tion. Whilst  reading  Scaliger's  Notes  on  Eusebius,  he  was 
struck  with  the  dependence  of  chronology  on  astronomy;  and 
as  it  was  not  Barrow's  way  to  learn  anything  by  halves,  or  take 
on  trust  what  he  coidd  ascertain  for  himself,  he  procured,  as  an 
introduction  to  astronomy,  the  "Almagest"  of  Ptolemy.  But 
finding  that  this  and  all  other  astronomical  works  depended  on 
mathematics,  he  laid  them  aside  till  he  should  master  Euclid. 
Once  initiated  in  this  noble  science,  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy 
to  recall  from  it  his  eager  and  vigorous  mind;  but  the  Conic 
Sections  of  Apollonius,  the  Spherics  of  Theodosius,  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  &c.,  followed  in  quick  succession.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  geometrical  researches,  he  had  for  his  associate  his 
amiable  Mend  John  Bay ;  but  the  mathematician  soon  shot  far 
ahead  of  the  naturalist,  and  he  was  left  to  converse  alone  with 
the  philosophers  of  Alexandria  and  Syracuse.  As  a  proof  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  a  favourite  study,  his 
executor  mentions  that  he  found  written  at  the  end  of  his  copy 
of  Apollonius — "ApriL  14 — MaL  16.  Intra  haec  temporis  in- 
tervalla  peractum  hoc  opus;"  and  the  same  gentleman  men- 
tions, that  "  in  all  his  studies,  his  method  was  not  to  leave  off 
his  design  till  he  had  brought  it  to  effect;  except  in  the  Arabic 
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iBsngoAgef  in  which  he  mkde  an  easaj  for  a  litileivfaile,  todtiifin 
deserted  it.** 

It  was  as  a  mathelnatician  that  Banrow  first  became  known 
to  the  public.  His  edition  of  Euclid's  ^  Elements  "  appeared  tt 
Cambridge  in  1655,  and  was  followed  in  two  years  by  the 
"  Data."  Unlike  most  editors  of  Euclid,  he  has  given  us  the 
fifteen  books  of  the  Elements  entire,  occasionally  substituting 
demonstrations  of  his  own,  or  shortening  and  simpliffing  thow 
of  his  author. 

In  1654,  the  illustrious  Duport  resigned  the  Greek  profeo- 
sorship  at  Cambridge,  and  recommended  his  pupil,  Mr  laue 
Barrow,  for  his  successor.  On  this  occasion  he  justified  .the 
good  opinion  of  his  patron,  by  a  probationary  exercise  of  dis- 
tinguished merit;  but  the  electors  decided  in  fiivour  of  his 
competitor,  Mr  Ralph  Widdrington.  Barrow's  friend  and  con- 
temporary, Abraham  Hill,  attributes  his  disappointment  to  a 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  that 
he  was  tainted  with  Arminian  notions;  whilst  a  more  recent 
biographer  discovers  a  likelier  reason  in  Widdrington's  relation- 
ship to  the  Speaker  of  Cromwell's  Parliament 

Whatever  were  the  reasons,  Barrow  lost  the  Greek  profes- 
sorship, and  the  disappointment  confirmed  a  purpose  of  setting 
out  to  explore  some  foreign  countries;  and,  in  the  month  of 
June  1G55,  he  left  the  shores  of  England.  In  an  epistle  of 
Latin  hexameters,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  voyage,  per- 
formed— ^like  most  poetical  voyages — ^in  a  crafy  vessel,  amidst 
sea-sickness,  and  retarded  by  a  caJm.  At  Paris  he  found  the 
exiled  court  of  Charles  11.,  where  his  father  was  in  attendance, 
and,  like  his  prince,  in  poverty.  It  gratified  the  generous  heart 
of  Barrow,  that  out  of  his  own  slender  resources  he  was  able  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  his  father.  The  situation  of  Mr 
Thomas  Barrow  gave  his  son  near  access  to  the  Court,  and 
favourable  opportunities  for  obserying  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  high  places  of  France;  and  in  a  long  Latin  epistle  to  his 
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collie,  date4  Feb.  7, 1655  (1656  N.  6.)>  Amongst  other  results 
of  bis  obseryation,  lie  gives  the  followiiig  character  of  the  deep 
politician  at  that  time  supreme  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.  :*« 
''  At  the  head  of  afi^urs  is  one  sprung  from  the  land  of  the 
giants  (Sicily),  who,  rising  from  obscurity  to  the  sacerdotal 
scarlet,  presumed  to  dispute  for  the  chief  authority  in  the  state 
with  princes  of  royal  lineage,  and  aided  by  their  valour,  pm-r 
deoce,  and  popularity — ^yet  triumphed  in  the  unequal  contest 
Agam,  battling  with  adverse  fortune,  hurled  from  his  eminence, 
in  exile,  and  declared  the  public  enemy,  he  contrived  to  pro* 
cure  his  own  return,  to  regain  the  helm,  to  check  the  triumph 
of  his  enemies,  to  convert  some  of  them  into  instruments  of  his 
own,  and  drive  the  others  off  the  field.  Now  that  he  is  replaced 
in  the  seat  of  authority,  he  seems  to  occupy  it  more  securely 
than  ever.  By  matrimonial  alliance,  he  has  bound  to  himself 
the  chief  of  the  nobility;  the  governors  of  the  provinces  wait 
upon  his  nod ;  and  he  has  filled  the  frontier  garrisons  with  men 
of  his  own  creating,  and  who  have  nothing  to  hope  except  from 
him.  The  revenues  of  the  realm  flow  through  his  coffers;  and 
by  him  each  appointment  in  the  army,  the  state,  the  court,  the 
law,  is  sold  and  settled.  His  word  is  law,  his  will  the  rule  of 
duty,  his  command  the  decree  of  fate.  Of  course,  one  who 
managed  to  emerge  from  dust  and  darkness  into  such  a  splen- 
dour, who  could  project  or  execute  such  purposes,  must  have 
genius  and  great  endowments.  But  these  are  all  debased  by 
abundance  of  drosa  Whilst  accoimted  powerful  and  fortunate^ 
he  has  not  yet  earned  the  glory  of  greatness  of  soul.  A  want 
of  good  &Lth  dims  the  lustre  of  good  management,  and  a  crav- 
ing avarice  imparts  a  meanness  to  all  his  grand  exploits.  Nor 
can  he  be  popular  to  the  last,  who  is  monopolised  by  such  a 
love  of  money.  This  is  the  engine  which  will  hurl  frx)m  its 
place  our  Marpesian  rock — ^this  Delos,  ofccvi/roy  wtp  iovtraw— 
which  will  upset  his  fortune,  so  well  founded  and  so  strongly 
propped.    Whilst  by  every  device  he  scrapes  together  treasure 
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for  himself^  along  with  the  gold  he  pockets  the  grudges  of  tiie 
people;  he  is  rich  in  money^  bat  poor  in  good  wishes;  and 
whether  his  profits  be  not  Ids  loss,  time  will  discoyer." 

Barrow  was  gratified  to  find  that  Protestantism  was  viewed 
with  some  favour  at  court  During  an  interview  with  the 
queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  had  complained  of  the  pro- 
gress of  heresy  in  his  province,  and  implored  her  majesty*s 
assistance  in  putting  down  these  "  seditious  innovators.**  The 
queen  instantly  replied,  that  she  had  tried  their  allegiance,  and 
had  found  them  more  &ithful  subjects  than  some  who  charged 
them  with  sedition.  One  of  the  marshals  of  France  who  stood 
by  afifirmed  the  same.  And  when  the  king,  who  happened  to 
come  up,  learned  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  closed  the 
discussion  by  8a3riiig,  that  he  quite  agreed  with  them,  and 
would  take  care  to  perpetuate  to  his  Protestant  subjects  eveiy 
immunity  secured  to  them  by  his  predecessors. 

When  he  had  passed  some  months  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to 
Florence,  where  also  he  made  a  lengthened  stay.  The  chief 
attractions  of  this  city  were  the  libraiy  and  museum  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  Besides  perusing  many  of  the  rarer  volumes  in 
that  noble  collection,  he  seems  to  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
study  of  10,000  medals,  which  formed  a  cabinet  under  the  charge 
of  Mr  Fitton,  an  English  antiquarian  patronised  by  the  duke. 

From  Florence  he  wished  to  proceed  to  Rome,  but  was  de- 
terred by  tiduigs  of  the  plague.  He  therefore  took  advantage 
of  an  English  vessel  in  the  port  of  Leghorn,  bound  for  the 
Levant,  to  prosecute  his  journey  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
During  the  voyage,  the  courage  of  the  ship's  company  was 
tested  by  an  Algerine  pirate.  They  were  attacked  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  but  gave  the  corsair  so  warm  a  reception,  that  he 
was  fain  to  sheer  off,  and  leave  them  to  continue  their  voyage. 
Throughout  the  engagement  Barrow  kept  on  deck,  and  stood 
to  his  gun  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Talking  of  this  adven- 
ture afterwards,  Dr  Pope  asked  him,  "  Why  did  not  you  get 


down  into  the  hold,  luid  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to  ^ose 
Rrhom  it  concerned?"  He  answered,  **I%  concerned  no  man 
tnor^  than  myself:  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life  than  have 
Gidlen  into  the  hands  of  these  merciless  infidels.*** 

After  touching  at  Smyrna^  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  in 
the  close  of  1657.  Barrow*s  sojourn  of  twelve  months  at  Con- 
stantinople was  more  than  a  mere  stage  in  his  travels.  It  was 
tixere  that  he  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Chry- 
Bostom.  How  inspiring  it  must  have  been  to  read  the  Homilies 
of  that  prince  of  preachers,  in  the  dty  where  he  penned  and  spoke 
them  twelve  centuries  before  1  And  Barrow  read  the  whole-^ 
folio  by  folio,  all  the  sermons  of  the  great  &ther  of  pulpit  elo« 
quence,  and  transfused  their  spirit  into  his  own, 

Diuing  his  residence  in  Turkey,  Barrow  was  also  much  occu* 
pied  in  studying  the  Mohammedan  religion.  It  possessed  more 
theological  importance  in  those  di^s  than  now;  and  in  systems 
of  divinity  it  usually  occupied  a  place  second  only  to  Popery. 
In  the  discourses  of  Barrow,  however,  it  receives  a  prominence 
which  it  did  not  usually  obtain  in  the  pulpit,  and  which  shews 
that  his  mind  had  been  specially  arrested  by  its  peculiarities.  In 
bis  miscellaneous  Latin  works  are  an  epitome  of  the  Turkish  faith, 
and  a  veiy  long  fragment  of  a  poem,  "  De  religione  Turcici," 

*  Macb  earlier  Uum  Una,  Bsrrow  had  giyen  a  pipof  not  more  of  greai 
oonrage  tlian  great  strength,  and  more  than  either,  of  a  highly  generous 
spirit.  When  a  youth,  he  vas  on  a  yisit  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  Being 
a  yery  early  riser,  he  had  sauntered  out  into  the  garden  before  any  of  the 
family  had  appeared,  when  a  fieroe  mastiff,  which  had  been  released  from 
hia  chain  for  the  protection  of  the  premises  during  the  night,  attadied  him 
with  great  fury.  He  seized  the  animal  by  the  throat,  and  contrived  to 
throw  him  down  and  lie  upon  him ;  and  whilst  matters  were  in  this  utua- 
iion,  his  first  impulse  was  to  despatch  his  assailant.  Howeyer,  it  struck 
bira  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  unjust  to  kill  even  a  dog  for  doing  bis 
duty,  M  he  himself  had  no  business  to  be  wandering  about  before  break  of 
day.  Accordingly,  exerting  his  voice,  he  called  so  loud  that  some  of  the 
household  were  alarmed,  and  hastening  to  his  assistance,  rescued  both  the 
student  and  the  dog  from  their  perilous  predicament 

2k2 
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After  he  liad  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Turkey,  he  set  out 
on  his  journey  home.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  in  Venice,  tlua 
the  ship  which  conveyed  him  took  fire,  and,  with  all  its  cai]go, 
was  consumed.  From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  England,  pass- 
ing through  G^ennany  and  Holland,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge 
some  time  in  1659,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  procured  Episcopal  ordination 
from  Bishop  Brownrigg.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  another  proof 
of  his  scrupulous  conscientiousness.  The  statutes  of  Trinity 
require  that  every  Fellow  shall  within  a  certain  time  enter  into 
orders,  or  quit  the  college.  At  this  period,  the  statute  was 
frequently  violated.  Many  made  the  depressed  state  of  £{ns* 
copacy  a  reason  for  not  obtaining  ordination,  whilst  they  siill 
continued  on  the  foundation;  but  Barrow's  casuistiy  deter- 
mined otherwise. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Widdrington  resigned  the 
Greek  professorship,  and  without  any  opposition,  Barrow  was 
elected  his  successor.  Shortly  afterwards  (July  1662)  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  still  more  to  his  liking.  This  was  the 
professorship  of  Geometry  in  Qrcsham  College,  London.  It 
was  an  auspicious  time  in  the  history  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  It  was  the  era  of  Hooke  and  Wallis,  of  Wren  and 
Collins,  and  the  kindred  spirits  who  founded  the  Philosophical 
Society  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Royal  Society  in  London. 
Although  not  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  latter,  to  whom 
the  Royal  Chai*ter  was  granted,  Barrow  was  elected.  May  1663, 
in  the  first  choice  made  by  the  council 

In  that  same  year,  Mr  Lucas  founded  a  professorship  of 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge.  Barrow's  friend  and  patron, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  had  sufficient  interest  with  the  trustees  to 
procure  the  appointment  for  him.  And  he  deserved  it.  Not 
only  had  he  discharged  his  obligations  to  Gresham  College  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  but  he  had  given  a  striking  dis- 
play of  his  rectitude  and  disinterestedness  by  declining  an  offer 
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of  rich  prefennent  in  the  Church,  because  the  condition  of 
teaching  the  patron's  son  looked  too  like  a  simoniacal  compact. 
The  same  disinterestedness  accompanied  him  back  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  might,  without  violating  any  law,  and  even  with- 
out manifest  injuiy  to  his  patrons,  have  retained  his  place 
in  Oresham  College,  along  with  his  Lucasian  professorship. 
But  as  Ms  own  exigencies,  and  still  less  the  interests  of  science^ 
did  not  require  it,  he  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  metro- 
polis and  went  to  live  at  Cambridge.  Knowing,  too,  how  apt 
such  foundations  are  to  subside  into  sinecures,  he  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  nomination,  that 
both  he  and  his  successors  should  be  bound  to  present  the 
-University  every  year  with  ten  written  lectures. 

Barrow  retained  his  new  professorship  for  six  years  only. 
Before  reogning  it,  he  prepared  for  the  press — although  they 
did  not  appear  till  1672 — his  "  Lectiones  Opticas.'*  Among 
the  friends  who  had  urged  their  publication,  was  his  pupil  Mr 
Isaac  Newton.  In  his  preface  he  mentions,  that  *'  D.  Isaacus 
Newton,  CoUega  noster,  peregregiae  vir  indolis  ac  insignis 
periti^,'*  had  revised  the  text,  and  not  only  suggested  some 
corrections,  but  supplied  some  important  additions  from  his 
own  store.  The  work,  however,  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
time.  After  it  had  been  several  years  before  the  world,  he 
heard  of  only  two  men  who  had  given  it  a  careful  perusal. 
These  were  Slusius  of  Liege,  and  James  Gregory  in  Scotland. 
The  latter  had  seen  the  "  Lectiones  Opticae,"  and  writes  thus 
to  Collins — "  Mr  Barrow  in  his  Opticks  sheweth  himself  a 
most  subtil  geometer,  so  that  I  think  him  superior  to  any  that 
ever  I  looked  upon.  I  long  exceedingly  to  see  his  *  Geome- 
trical Lectures,'  especially  because  I  have  some  notions  upon 
that  subject  by  mee.  I  entreat  you  to  send  them  to  mee  pre- 
sently, as  they  come  from  the  presse,  for  I  esteem  the  author 
more  than  yee  can  imagine."  Though  he  could  not  but  be 
gratified  with  the  approbation  of  such  a  maif>  he  could  not 
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afford  to  publish  for  so  select  a  drde  pf  reiKltfSj  and  tlw 
general  neglect  of  such  subjects  tended  to  produce  in  his  pv9 
mind  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  science  itselC  For  though  liui 
edition  of  Apollonins  appeared  subsequently  to  his  *'  Optid^** 
it  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  before  them;  and  w& 
the  publication  of  the  latter  work  he  seems  to  have  taken 
leave  of  mathematics  altogether.  He  resigned  the  chair  in 
1669,  and  at  his  own  request  was  succeeded  by  his  fikTounto 
pupil,  the  immortal  Newton. 

The  mathematical  labours  of  Baiiow  have  been  undenttad 
by  some  recent  writers,  but  the  reader  may  safely  aoc^  the 
following  estimate  of  their  value  :—^^  His  ^  Lectiones  Geotno- 
tricar'  are  filled  with  profound  investigations  respectiAg  the 
properties  of  curvilineal  figures ;  and  in  the  method  of  tangents 
which  he  has  explained  in  that  work,  we  clearly  discover  the 
germ  of  the  fluxional  calculus.  This  ingenious  method,  which 
is  a  great  simplification  of  the  nile  given  by  Fermat,  differs  in 
nothing  but  the  notation,  from  the  method  of  finding  the  sub- 
tangent  by  the  differential  calculus.  The  Optical  Ijecture«  of 
Dr  Barrow  are  distinguished  by  the  same  original  views  which 
characterise  liis  Lectures  on  Geometry.  His  beautiful  theiuy 
of  the  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  byrrefiraction  or  reflection, 
and  the  elegant  determinations  which  he  has  given  of  the  form 
of  the  images  of  rectilineal  objects  received  firom  mirrors  and 
lenses,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  praise.  By  pushing  these 
researches  a  little  further,  Barrow  could  not  fail  to  have  dis- 
covered the  caustic  or  Tschimhausenian  curves.***  To  this  we 
have  only  to  add  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  math^ 
matical  science  by  restoring  the  works  of  some  of  its  great 
fjEkthcrs.  His  improved  editions  of  Eudid,  Archimedes,  Apol- 
lonins, and  Theodosius,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  entitle 
Barrow  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  mathematical 
learning.     Nor  should  we  forget  the  improvements  whiqh  he 

*  Bdinburgfa  EnoTolopcddia.    Art.  jBarr9w» 
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introduced  into  the  language  of  geometiy,  l^  discarding  many 
of  the  cumbrous  drciunlocutdons  wliicli  had  been  considered 
eaaential  to  the  ancient  etrictaess,  and  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  Bymbola." 

After  resigning  the  cbmr  of  mathematics,  Borrow  gave  all 
the  strength  of  his  mind  to  theology,  and  for  some  years  lived 
quietly  a  FeUow  of  his  College,  writing  sermons,  many  of 
which  were  never  preached.  The  only  proferment  in  the 
Church  which  he  obtained,  was  first  a  amal!  sinecure  in  Wales, 
from  his  uncle  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph ;  and  afterwards  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  from  his  friend 
Dr  Seth  Ward,  its  bishop.  This  preferment  brought  no 
increase  of  fortune  to  the  contented  holder ;  for  he  distribut«d 
all  the  income  in  charity,  and  reigned  both  the  one  and  the 
other  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  snnuuit  of  his  earthly  ambition 
in  being  created  Master  of  Trinity. 

This  appointment  took  place  in  1672.  No  man  could  be 
more  heartily  devoted  to  bis  "  alma  mater,"  and  Barrow  illus- 
trated his  reign  bj  the  erection  of  an  edifice  which  has  ever 
since  been  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Cambridge,  and 
which  has  from  time  to  time  received,  in  addition  to  its  other 
acquisitions,  the  entire  libraries  of  Icanicd  collectors.  And 
here,  in  that  Lodge,  famous  for  its  learned  occupants,  "  seated 
to  his  ease  and  satisfactjou,  a  station  wherein  of  all  others  in 
the  world  he  could  have  been  most  useful,  and  which  he  meant 

*  Pemb«rtan'B  "  View  of  Sir  Ibbki  Newlon's  Philoiophj." — Prrfue. 
Fembcftoo'B  Dim  opinion  of  Barrow  ii,  tbat  "  be  msj  be  eatocmed  uhsTiDg 
■hewD  &  compui  of  iortalion  equal,  if  not  riperior  to  anj  of  the  modemi, 
our  aathor  (Newton)  oat;  eicapCed."  On  the  Gontiaent,  Bairow'i  reputa- 
tion mtl  enUrcIy  on  a  mathematical  liuii.  "  Imao  Barrow,  thiologien 
obiciir,  nuthODaliaiBn  pina  ooDnn,"  a  the  Terdiet  of  the  "  Euejolopedie 
MMhodique ; "  and  Honlocls,  who  dc«nu  bim  a  poor  philoiopher  for  believ- 
ing in  tbs  immortalit;  of  th«  loul  and  tba  eii«l«iioe  of  Qod,  ia  full  of 
"  admiration  "  aod  "  enchantment,"  whenheipeaki  of  the  fertility  of  ideas 
and  tbe  multitude  of  new  and  eariona  theotemi  brought  to  light  bj  this 
great  geomtter.— ITiMoJre  da  MalUmatiqHa,  torn.  ii.  p.  88. 
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not  to  make  use  of  aa  a  step  to  aaceiul  higbar»  ba  abated 
Qothing  of  hifl  stadies.  He  yielded  the  day  to  puUic  bnaiiieM, 
and  took  from  bis  morning  aleep  niany  houra^  to  inc^eaae  bis 
stock  of  sennons,  and  write  bis  "  Treatise  on  tbe  Pope's  Supie- 
macy."  He  understood  Popeiy  both  at  borne  and  abroad ;  he 
bad  narrowly  observed  it^  militant  in  Fmgland,  triompbant  m 
Italy,  disguised  in  France ;  and  bad  earlier  apprebenaioDB  tbiu 
most  others  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  would  have  ap- 
peared with  the  forwardest  in  a  needful  time.*'  * 

The  *'  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy"  be  did  not  Uye  to 
publish.  It  is  said  that  the  state  of  bis  manuscript,  preserved  in 
Trinity  CoUege  Library,  indicates  the  prodigious  pains  which  be 
had  bestowed  upon  it,  chiefly  in  the  compilation  of  autboritifia 
As  it  is,  no  one  can  open  it  at  any  page  without  being  struck 
by  its  amazing  researcL  Yet  Barrow  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  already  quoted.  Many  confirmatory  passages 
were  still  in  his  mind,  for  the  insertion  of  which  he  bad  left 
blank  spaces  at  the  time  :  when  on  his  death-bed,  he  placed  the 
whole  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Tillotson,  saying,  **  1  hope  it  is  in- 
different perfect,  though  not  altogether  as  I  intended  it,  if  Qod 
had  granted  me  longer  life."  Had  he  himself  not  indicated 
these  omissions,  no  one  could  have  suspected  them.  "No 
argument  of  moment,  nay,  hardly  any  consideration  properly 
belonging  to  it,  hatli  escaped  his  large  and  comprehensive  miud. 
He  hath  said  enough  to  silence  the  controversy  for  ever,  and 
to  deter  aU  wise  men,  on  both  sides,  from  meddling  any  fur- 
ther vnth,  it."  t  And  what  the  archbishop  has  said  about  its 
arguments,  is  equally  true  of  its  testimonies.  In  tbe  words  of 
a  modem  critic,  "  We  can  imagine  nothing  whereunto  to 
liken  the  glorious  work  of  Barrow,  but  the  mighty  telescope  of 
Herschel — an  instrument  which  brings  up,  from  the  abyss  c^ 
space,  a  countless  multitude  of  luminaries,  which  bid  them- 
selves from  the  search  of  unassisted  vision.  Even  so  does 
"^  A.  HiU.  t  Archbiflkop  TiUotaoo,  in  Pre&oe. 
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the  gigantic  labottr  of  Bairov  call  Tip  from  the  depths  of  antl- 
qoUy  ft  gslKiT  of  vitnessea,  which  pass  over  our  field  of  view 
in  perfect  order  and  distinctness,  and  shed  a  broad  and  steady 
illnmination  over  the  path  of  the  inqnirer."* 

He  ma  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  intent  on  mch  labours, 
when  the  messmger  of  death  came  for  him.  He  had  gone  to 
London  m  April  1677,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  preached 
the  Pasaion  Sennon  at  QoildhaU.  This  was  the  second  ser- 
mon for  which  he  erer  received  a  pecnniary  recompense,  and 
was  the  last  sermon,  save  one,  which  he  over  spoke  in  pnblic 
It  is  a  long  discourse,  and  in  some  respects  the  moat  remaik- 
ahle  and  interesting  in  hia  collected  works.  The  exertion  of 
preaching  it  brought  on  a  cold,  which  terminated  in  fever. 
The  follovnng  account  of  his  last  sickness  b  fironi  the  pen  of 
his  aSectionBte  friend  Dr  Pope  :^^"The  last  time  he  was  in 
Zxmdon,  whither  he  came,  as  it  is  customary,  to  the  election 
of  Weatminater  scholars,  he  went  to  Knightsbridge  to  give  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  a  Tisit,  and  then  made  me  engage  my  word 
to  come  to  him  at  Trinity  College  immediately  after  the 
Michaelmas  enening.  I  cannot  express  the  rapture  of  joy  I 
was  in,  having,  as  I  thought,  eo  near  a  prospect  of  his  charm- 
ing and  instructive  conversation  :  I  fimded  it  would  be  n 
heaven  on  earth ;  for  he  was  immensely  rich  in  leEuning,  and 
very  liberal  and  communicative  of  it,  delighting  in  nothing 
more  thw  to  Impart  to  others,  if  they  desired  it,  whatever  ho 
had  attained  by  much  time  and  study :  but  of  a  sndden  all  my 
hopes  vanished,  and  were  melted  like  snow  before  the  sun. 
Bcone  few  days  after,  he  came  agiun  to  Knightsbridge,  and  sate 
down  to  dinner ;  but  I  observed  he  did  not  eat :  whereupon  I 
asked  Kim  how  it  vras  with  him.  He  answered,  that  he  had  a 
slight  indisposition  hanging  about  him,  with  which  he  had 
struggled  two  or  three  days,  and  that  he  hoped  by  festing  and 
opitim  to  get  it  off,  as  he  hod  removed  another  and  more  dan- 
•  •'  BriUdi  Ciitie/'  vol.  iL  p,  1*9. 
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gerous  fflcknesB  at  Constantmople  some  yean  hdcfte.  Bat 
these  remedies  availed  him  not ;  his  malady  proved,  in  theerent, 
an  inward,  malignant,  and  insuperable  fever,  of  which  he  died 
May  4, 1677,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  mean  lodg- 
ings, at  a  saddler^s,  near  Charing  Cross^  which  he  had  used  for 
several  years :  for  though  his  condition  was  much  bettered  by 
his  obtaining  the  mastership  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  yet  that  had 
no  bad  influence  on  his  morak ;  he  stiU  continued  the  same 
humble  person,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  more 
respectable  lodgings." 

Dr  Barrow  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  vheie  a 
marble  monument,  surmounted  by  a  bu&t,  still  records  \as 
manifold  abilities  and  virtues,  as  well  as  the  affection  of  hia 
friends. 

His  profile  is  said  to  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  image  of  Marcus  Brutus  on  the  Roman  denarii  He 
was  below  the  middle  size,  and  very  thin,  but  remarkably 
athletic  and  strong.  He  had  a  fair  complexion,  and  a  tranquil 
countenance,  with  a  penetrating  expression  ;  gray  and  som- 
what  short-sighted  eyes ;  light  auburn  hair,  naturally  much 
curled. 

Of  his  general  habits,  little  can  now  be  told.     He  was  a 
very  early  riser,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  veiy  temperate  in 
his  habits.     He  indulged  greatly  in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  alleging} 
that  if  the  immoderate  use  of  it  killed  hundreds  in  autunm,  it 
was  the  means  of  preserving  thousands  throughout  the  year. 
But  he  was  still  fonder  of  tobacco.    He  called  it  his  iroy^ap/iaxor. 
Probably  he  had  learned  the  use  of  it  where  he  found  the 
opium  which  killed  him  at  last — ^in  Turkey.      He  belieTed 
that  it  helped  to  compose  and  regulate  his  thoughts.      ^  But, 
doubtless,*^  as  Ward  remarks,  with  some  simplicity  and  more 
truth,  '*  the  sedateness  of  his  mind,  close  attention  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  unwearied  pursuit  of  it  till  he  conquered  all  its  diffi- 
culties, joined  with  a  great  natural  sagacity  and  solid  judgment^ 
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were  the  true  secret  vihy  he  thought  so  justly,  and  wrote  wi^ 
that  great  ucuracjr  aud  cleameaa."* 

The  slovenliucss  in  drees  for  which  he  was  remarkable  when 
a  schoolboy,  continued  with  him  all  his  day&  A  ludicrous 
example  of  its  effect  on  one  occasion  is  related  by  Dr  Pope. 
Dr  Wilkins,  while  rector  of  St  Lawrence-Jewry,  asked  Dr 
Barrow  to  preach  for  him  on  a  Sunday  when  he  felt  indisposed. 
Accordingly  the  doctor  came,  and  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his 
ordiuaiy  craftsman-looking  guise,  with  a  pale  meagre  coun- 
tenance, his  collar  unbuttoned,  and  bis  long  nlky  curls 
dangling  in  uncombed  confusion.  "  Immediately  all  the  con- 
gregation was  in  an  uproar,  as  if  the  church  were  falling,  and 
they  scampering  t«  save  their  lives,  each  shifting  for  himself 
with  great  pri«ipitation.  There  was  such  a  noise  of  pattens 
of  serving-maids  and  ordinary  women,  and  of  unlocking  of 
pews,  and  cracking  of  seats,  caused  by  the  younger  sort  climb- 
ing hastily  over  them,  that  I  confess  I  thought  all  the  congre- 
gation were  mad.  But  the  good  doctor,  seeming  not  to  take 
notice  of  this  disturbance,  proceeds,  names  his  text,  and 
preaches  his  sermon  to  two  or  three  gathered,  or  rather  left, 
t^^ther,  of  which  number,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  Mr 
Baxter,  that  eminent  Nonconformist,  was  one."  Among 
those  who  stayed  out  the  sermon  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
an  apprentice,  who  accosted  the  doctor  as  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit — "Sir,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  assure  you  'twas  a 
good  sermon,"  Afterwards,  when  Dr  Pope  asked  him, 
"  What  did  you  think  when  you  saw  the  congregation  mnning 
away  &om  you  1"  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "they  did  not  like 
me  or  my  sermon ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry  with 
them  for  that."  "But  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  appren- 
tice 1"  "  I  take  him  to  be  a  very  civil  person,  and  if  I  could 
meet  with  him,  Td  present  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine." 

Though  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  suffered  much  from 
*  Ward's  "  Lim  of  the  QrMbau  Frofanon," 

VOL.  n.  3  L 
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the  narrowness  of  his  fortoney  he  never  was  infected  with  the 
love  of  money,  nor  of  the  luxuries  which  money  can  procuieL 
Had  he  accepted  and  retained  all  the  lucratiTe  preHennents 
which  were  offered  to  him,  he  would  have  spent  his  laXta 
years  in  opulence ;  but  he  never  &iled  to  resign  such  pr6fe^ 
mcnt  as  soon  as  he  could  dispense  with  it ;  and  when  he  did 
at  last  accept  an  office  which  many  would  have  coveted  for  its 
emoluments,  he  shewed  that  he  was  ambitious  of  it  ^  better 
reasons,  by  relinquishing  most  of  its  worldly  advantagesL  Dr 
Pope  once  heard  him  say,  "  I  wish  I  had  five  hundred  poonda' 
The  doctor  answered,  *^  That's  a  great  sum  for  a  philosopher 
to  desire;  what  would  you  do  with  so  much?**  ^I  wtnild 
give  it,**  said  he,  ^'  to  my  sbter  for  a  portion,  and  that  would 
procure  her  a  good  husband.**  He  soon  got  the  sum ;  for  he 
received  exactly  five  hundred  poimds  for  putting  a  new  life 
into  the  carps  of  his  prebend  at  Salisbury.  Almost  all  the 
property  which  he  left  was  his  library.  It  was  so  well  selected, 
that  it  sold  for  more  than  it  cost 

His  good  nature  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustibla  The 
easy  facetiousness  and  rich  instruction  of  his  ordinary  discoune 
drew  many  around  him,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  his  having 
ever  vexed  or  injured  any  one  by  a  mischievous  or  unguarded 
remark.  "  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  know," 
says  Tillotson,  ''he  was  the  freest  from  offending  in  word, 
coming  as  near  as  is  possible  for  human  frailty  to  do,  to  the 
perfect  idea  of  St  James  his  *  perfect  man.*  **  It  is  the  whim- 
sical regret  of  his  executor  and  biographer,  Hill,  that  he  coold 
hear  of  no  enemy  and  no  calumny  from  which  to  vindicate 
him ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  happy  equability  of 
his  spirits,  his  superiority  to  selfish  considerations,  his  humility 
and  large  benevolence^  secured  for  him  an  unusual  amount  of 
affection  and  good  will 

It  was  his  custom,  whatever  he  began,  to  prosecute  it  till 
ho  had  brought  it  to  a  termination.     Although  he  himself 
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complained  of  it  as  his  ''  imperfection,  not  to  be  able  to  draw 
Ids  thoughts  easily  from  one  thing  to  another/'  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  **  imperfection^  that  he  so  speedily  com- 
pleted whatever  he  undertook.  The  only  exception  was  his 
attempt  to  learn  Arabic ;  and  this  he  abandoned  probably  from 
finding  that,  in  his  case,  it  would  not  repay  the  labour  of 
acquisition.  The  morning  was  his  favourite  time  for  study; 
He  kept  a  tinder-box  in  his  apartment,  and  during  all  the 
winter  and  some  of  the  other  months,  he  rose  before  it  was 
light  He  would  sometimes  rise  during  the  night,  bum  out 
bis  candle,  and  return  to  bed  again. 

His  executors  were  Dr  John  Tillotson,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Abraham  Hill,  Esq.  It  was  under 
the  carefrd  revision  of  the  former,  and  with  a  biographical 
preface  by  the  latter,  that  his  Theological  Works  made  their 
appearance  in  1683,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

In  reading  Barrow*s  Sermons  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  seldom  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  addressing  any  of  them  to  an  actual  audience. 
When  a  subject  appeared  to  him  important,  or  had  long  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  or  when  he  conceived  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  himself  to  give  it  special  attention,  his  plan 
was  to  select  a  text  and  compose  a  sermon.  In  choosing  this 
form  he  l^ad,  no  doubt,  an  ulterior  view  to  the  benefit  of 
others  ;  but  whilst  preparing  it,  the  preaching  of  it  was  the 
remote  and  contingent  consideration.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  account  for  many  things,  which  in  a 
sermon  immediately  intended  for  the  pulpit  it  wotdd  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  j  such  as  the  excessive  length  of  some,  and  the 
portentous  learning  of  others.  Had  Barrow  written  these 
discourses  for  a  congregation  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  frx)m  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  with  whom  he  was 
holding  week-day  converse  firom  house  to  house — so  as  to 
measure  their  capacity  and  ascertain  their  moral  and  sjMritual 
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wants — ^his  good  sense  would  have  suggests  many  alterationSy 
and  wotdd  have  brought  them  nearer  the  form  of  a  popular 
address.  He  tells  us  that  ''had  he  been  a  settled  preacher, 
he  intended  them  shorter,  and  he  would  have  trusted  to  his 
memory."  Nor,  in  such  a  case,  would  brevity  have  been  the 
only  improvement.  The  long  paragraphs  would  have  been 
shortened ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  would  have  been  translated ; 
the  scholastic  phrases  would  have  been  omitted  ;  and  perhi^s 
Anstotle  and  Seneca  would  have  been  more  sparingly  quoted 
By  this  process  their  value  to  the  scholar  and  theologian  mi^ 
have  been  lessened,  but  they  would  have  become  safer  models 
of  pulpit  eloquence.* 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Barrow  did  appear  in  public,  he 
seems  to  have  given  his  written  sermons  in  their  unabridged 
dimensions.  His  "  Spital  Sermon,"  on  "The  Duty  and 
Keward  of  Bounty  to  the  Poor,"  was  delivered  at  full  length ; 
and  we  can  quite  believe  the  assertion,  that  three  hours  and  a 
half  were  consumed  in  speaking  it.  When  it  was  finished, 
and  he  was  asked  if  he  was  not  tired,  he  acknowledged  ''  that 
he  began  to  be  weary  of  standing  so  long."  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  patience  of  the  aldermen  held  out  to  the  close 
of  this  long  infliction ;  but  occasionally  the  endurance  of  his 
auditory  gave  way.  At  one  time,  when  preaching  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  hour  allowed  for  the  sermon  had  expired, 
and  a  multitude  of  people  had,  as  usual,  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  interior.  Tlie  servants,  who  saw  no 
prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  service,  and  trembled  for  the 
loss  of  the  customary  gratuities,  at  last  could  refrain  no  longer, 
but  "  caused  the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and  would 
not  give  over  playing  till  they  had  blowed  him  down." 

*  There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Le  Clerc — "  Les  sermons  de  eei 
atiteur  soot  pldtdt  des  traitez,  ou  les  dissertations  exactes,  que  de  simplei 
harangues  pour  plaire  A  la  multitude.*'— 5t6/io;A^yu«  UnivatdU,  tome  iii. 
p.  825. 
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In  keeping  with  the  hardy  &ame,  the  heroic  spirit,  and  the 
oathematical  training  of  the  author,  the  works  of  Barrow  ate 
liatinguished  not  so  mnch  hy  ezcursiTenesB  of  &ncy  or  tender- 
lees  of  feeling,  as  by  the  conrageous  bearing  of  one  who  fears 
10  evil  in  the  reahns  of  bruth — a  style  of  argument  at  once 
ouclusive  and  exhaustive,  and  an  air  of  uniTersal  maetei;. 
n  the  society  of  such  a  reasoner,  the  recruit  in  the  polemical 
ampaign  has  no  need  to  be  nerrotu.  Uia  commander  is  evi- 
ently  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  with  the  breadth  of  his 
ront  and  the  depth  of  his  column — in  the  overwhelming  amy 
f  his  proofe,  as  well  as  the  fiur-reacbing  sweep  and  stately 
larch  of  his  language — there  is  presage  of  victoiy ;  the  onset 
self  is  a  triumph.  This  especially  applies  to  his  avowedly 
ignmeutative  treatises,  bnt  it  is  true  of  all  his  productions. 
LB  remote  as  poaable  &om  the  mere  bravo  or  soldier  of  fortune, 
e  travels  in  uniform,  and  his  very  pastime  is  taken  in  panoply, 
proving  all  things,  holding  fast  that  which  is  good;"  his 
hetoric  never  runs  away  with  his  judgment,  and,  amidst  the 
low  and  impetus  of  his  moat  fervid  passagea,  he  still  retains 
is  conscientiousness  and  caution,  and  uses  none  but  the  words 
f  truth  and  sobetnesa.  "  The  Sermons  of  Barrow,"  as  has 
een  remarked  by  an  able  critic,  "  with  his  Treatise  on  the 
'ope's  Supremacy,  include  the  whole  domain  of  theology  and  (^ 
lorala.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  which  is  not  exhausted, 
od,  by  his  inimitable  copiousness  of  huignage,  placed  in  eveiy 
oint  of  view,  and  examined  with  the  most  conscientious  ac- 
aracy,  Barrow  u  high  above  indifference  or  I^rrhonism,  but 
is  commanding  reason  can  venture  to  give  every  fair  advan- 
ige  to  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
>  much  a  polemic  writer  as  an  honest,  though  devout,  investi' 
ator  of  truth.  With  Bairow  we  are  not  haunted  with  the 
pprehenaioa  that  we  are  following  out  a  partial  or  imperfect 
leory  ;  it  is  all  before  ua  in  its  boundless  range  and  infinite 
uiety ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  have  received  the  amplest  eatis- 
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faction  that  our  aaaent  is  demanded  to  the  inevitable  condosion. 
For  this,  indeed,  and  the  finn,  we  trust,  inseparable  re-union 
of  religion  and  the  highest  morality,  which  had  been  forced 
asunder  in  the  reckless  contests  of  fanaticism  in  all  its  various 
forms,  we  are  more  indebted  to  this  great  divine  than  to  any 
other  single  writer.  Barrow  gave  its  character  of  strong  sense, 
solidity,  and  completeness,  to  English  theology.  To  some  of 
us  he  will  appear,  no  doubt,  insufferably  proUx  and  unneces- 
sarily multifarious  in  his  divisions.  The  well-known  speech 
of  Charles  II.,  *  that  he  was  not  a  fair  man — ^he  left  nothing 
to  be  said  by  any  one  who  came  after  him,*  was  no  doubt  trae; 
and  peihaps,  we,  being  accustomed  to  a  more  rapid  and  effec- 
tive style,  may  feel  some  of  the  impatience  of  the  Merry  Mon- 
arch ;  yet  we  think  the  station  to  be  adjudged  both  to  his  in- 
tellectual powers  and  the  influence  which  those  powers  have 
exercised  on  English  literature  and  English  thinking,  must  set 
him  far  apart  firom  most  of  the  \ivTiters  either  of  his  own  or 
any  other  period."* 

"  Exulting  and  abounding,"  Barrow's  style  is  like  the  Rhine 
among  rivers.  Full  of  strength  and  intentness,  the  thought 
rides  prosperously  on  its  exuberant  current,  and,  amidst  all  its 
copiousness,  there  is  no  risk  of  being  stranded  in  its  shallow 
overflow.  No  author  uses  adjectives,  and  epithets,  and  syno- 
nyms, so  freely,  but  he  never  uses  them  unmeaningly ;  and, 
owing  to  the  sterling  tniths  and  real  distinctions  which  it  em- 
bodies, his  copious  diction  rolls  down  with  cumulative  momen- 
tum, where  poorer  thoughts  would  have  spread  out  in  feeble 
pleonasm.  For  example  :  "  Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  peaceable  ;  in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of ; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mischiefs,  and 
infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For  whatever  good 
from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice,  sagacious  foresight, 

•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  toI.  Uv.  p.  382. 


Bt&ble  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly 
proceeding,  doUi  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers  :  whatever 
evil,  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwaiy  credulity,  pre- 
cipitate raahnesa,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  tiackward' 
ness,  inability,  unwieldiuess  and  conftislon  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous 
allurements,  from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  sur- 
prises, from  exceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances  and 
vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavouis,  she  redeems  and 
secures  us." 

Or,  as  a  still  more  striking  specimen  of  bis  command  of 
words,  we  may  recall  his  well-known  description  of  wit : — "  It 
is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  inultiform,  appearing  in  so 
many  shapes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously 
apprehended  by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seemeth 
no  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  deline  the  figure  of  the 
fiecting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known 
story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in 
forging  aa  apposite  tale  :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense, 
or  the  affinity  of  their  sound.  Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
dress  of  humorous  ezpression ;  sometimes  it  lurkeUi  under  an 
odd  similitude  :  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a 
smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in 
cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection  :  some- 
times it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony, 
in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible 
reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes 
a  Bcenical  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an 
aficcted  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntneas,  giveth 
it  being  :  sometimes  it  riseth  only  irom  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  strange;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
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matter  to  the  purpose ;  often  it  consists  in  one  knows  not 
what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how,"  Ac 

Considering  that  Barrow  wrote  his  sermons  three  or  four 
times  over,  it  is  wonderful  that  his  sounder  judgment  did  not 
expunge  the  low  and  colloquial  phrases  which  survive  in  his 
published  writings.  Possibly  there  is  some  truth  in  the  reason 
assigned  by  Coleridge : — ''  Barrow/*  says  that  acute  though  occsr 
sionally  fanciful  critic,  ''  often  debased  his  language  menlj  to 
evidence  lus  loyalty.  It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  task  for  a  man  of 
so  much  genius,  and  such  a  precise  mathematical  mode  <d 
thinking,  to  adopt,  even  for  a  moment^  the  slang  of  UEatran^ 
and  Tom  Brown ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  sometimes 
With  the  exception  of  such  parts,  Barrow  must  be  considered 
as  closing  the  first  great  period  of  the  English  language. 
Dryden  began  the  second.**  * 

(Slorging  fn  tfie  €xow. 

The  willing  susception  and  the  cheerful  sustenance  of  the 
cross,  is  indeed  the  express  condition,  and  the  peculiar  chsno- 
ter  of  our  Christianity ;  in  signification  whereof,  it  hath  been 
from  most  ancient  times  a  constant  usage  to  mark  those  who 
enter  into  it  with  the  figure  of  it.t  The  cross,  as  the  instru- 
ment by  which  our  peace  with  Gkxi  was  wrought,  as  the  stage 
whereon  our  Lord  did  act  the  last  part  of  His  marvellous  obe- 
dience, consummating  our  redemption,  as  the  field  wherein  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  did  achieve  his  noble  victories,  and 

*  Coleridge's  "  Table  Talk,"  toI.  ii.  p.  887. 

f  This  needs  to  be  somewliai  qualified.  Neander  says — "  It  was  bat  too 
easily,  however,  that  men  confounded  the  idea  with  the  symbol  whid 
represented  it ;  and  the  efficacy  of  the  faith  in  ChriBt  cmcified  was  tnuii- 
ferred  to  the  outward  sign,  and  a  supemataral,  sanctifying,  proteetio| 
power  attributed  to  this— an  error  the  Testiges  of  which  may  be  ineed  ai 
&r  back  as  the  third  century ."—C^tfrcA  Uittory  (Clark's  BdiUon),  toI.  L 
p.400.— En.  C.C. 
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erect  His  glorious  trophies  over  all  the  enemies  thereof  was 
well  assumed  to  be  the  badge  of  our  profession,  the  ensign  of 
our  spiritual  warfare,  the  pledge  of  our  constant  adherence  to 
our  crucified  Saviour ;  in  relation  to  whom  our  chief  hope  is 
grounded,  our  great  joy  and  sole  glory  doth  consist ;  for, 
"  God  forbid "  (saith  St  Paul)  "  that  I  should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  Christ." 

Let  it  be  to  the  Jews  a  scandal  (or  offensive  to  their  £uicy, 
prepossessed  with  expectations  of  a  Messias  flourishing  in  secu- 
lar pomp  and  prosperity) ;  let  it  be  folly  to  the  Greeks  (or  seem 
absurd  to  men  puffed  up  and  corrupted  in  mind  with  fleshly 
notions  and  maxims  of  worldly  craft,  disposing  them  to  value 
nothing  which  is  not  grateful  to  present  sense  or  fancy),  that 
God  should  put  His  own  most  beloved  Son  into  so  very  sad  and 
despicable  a  condition ;  that  salvation  from  death  and  misery 
should  be  procured  by  so  miserable  a  death ;  that  eternal  joy, 
glory,  and  happiness  should  issue  from  these  fountains  of  sor- 
row and  shame ;  that  a  person  in  external  semblance  devoted 
to  so  opprobrious  usage,  should  be  the  Lord  and  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  the  King  and  Judge  of  all  the  world :  let,  I  say,  this 
loctrine  be  scandalous  and  distasteful  to  some  persons  tainted 
dth  prejudice;    let  it  be  strange  and  incredible   to  others 
linded  with  self-conceit;    let  all  the  inconsiderate,  all  the 
t)ud,  all  the  pro£uie  part  of  mankind  openly  with  their  mouth, 
closely  in  heart,  slight  and  reject  it :  yet  to  us  it  must  appear 
.teful  and  joyous;  to  us  it  is  m<rr6s  XcJyof,  "a  faithful"  and 
?t  credible  "  proposition  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
ist  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  in  this  way  of  suf- 
ig  for  them :  to  us,  who  discern  by  a  clearer  light,  and  are 
wed  with  a  purer  sense,  kindled  by  the  Divine  Spirit; 
whence  we  may  with  comfortable  satisfaction  of  mind 
hend  and  taste,  that  God  could  not,  in  a  higher  measure 
er  manner,  illustrate  His  glorious  attributes  of  goodness 
istice,  Hi3  infinite  grace  and  mercy  toward  His  poor 
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creatures,  His  holy  displeasure  against  wickedness,  His  impar- 
tial severity  in  punishing  iniquity  and  impiety,  or  in  vindi- 
cating His  own  sacred  honour  and  authority,  than  by  thus 
ordering  His  only  Son,  clothed  with  our  nature,  to  suffer  for 
us ;  that  also  true  virtue  and  goodness  could  not  otherwise  be 
taught,  be  exemplified,  be  commended  and  impressed,  with 
greater  advantage. 

Since  thereby,  indeed,  a  charity  and  humanity  so  unparalleled, 
(for  transcending  theirs  who  have  been  celebrated  for  devoting 
their  lives  out  of  love  to  their  country,  or  kindness  to  their 
friends),  a  meekness  so  incomparable,  a  resolution  so  invincible, 
a  patience  so  heroical,  were  manifested  for  the  instruction  and 
direction  of  men ;  since  never  were  the  vices  and  the  vanities 
of  the  world  (so  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  mankind)  so  re- 
markably discountenanced;  since  never  any  suffering  could 
pretend  to  so  worthy  and  beneficial  effects,  the  expiation  of  the 
whole  world's  sins,  and  reconciliation  of  mankind  to  God,  the 
which  no  other  performance,  no  other  sacrifice,  did  ever  aim  to 
procure;  since,  in  fine,  no  virtue  had  ever  so  glorious  rewards, 
as  sovereign  dignity  to  him  that  exercised  it,  and  eternal 
happiness  to  those  that  imitate  it;  since,  I  say,  there  be  siich 
excellent  uses  and  fruits  of  the  cross  borne  by  our  Saviour;  we 
can  have  no  reason  to  be  offended  at  it,  or  ashamed  of  it;  bat 
with  all  reason  heartily  should  approve  and  humbly  adore  the 
deep  wisdom  of  God,  together  with  all  other  His  glorious  attri- 
butes displayed  therein.  To  whom,  therefore,  as  is  most  due, 
let  us  devoutly  render  all  glory  and  praise. 

®n  3Lo6e  to  our  i^et^pont. 

"  The  second"  [Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself], 
saith  our  Lord,  "  is  like  to  it,*'  that  is,  to  the  precept  of  loriBg 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart :  and  is  not  this  a  mighty 
argument  of  immense  goodness  in  God,  that  He  doth  in  such  a 
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manner  commend  this  duty  to  us,  coupling  it  with  onr  main 
duty  toward  Him,  and  requiring  us  with  like  earaestuesa  to 
love  our  nei^bour  as  to  love  Himself  1 

He  ia  transcendently  amiable  for  the  excellency  of  His  na- 
ture :  He,  by  iuuumerable  and  inestimable  benefits  gradously 
conferred  on  us,  hath  deserved  our  utmost  affection ;  so  that 
naturally  there  can  be  no  obligation  bearing  any  proportion  or 
considerable  semblance  to  that  of  loring  Him  :  yet  hath  He  in 
goodness  been  pleased  to  create  one,  and  to  endue  it  with  that 
privilege ;  making  the  love  of  a  man  (whom  we  cannot  value 
hut  for  His  gifts,  to  whom  we  can  owe  nothing  but  what  pro- 
perly  we  owe  to  Him)  no  less  obligatory,  to  declare  it  near  as 
acceptable  as  the  love  of  Himself  to  whom  we  owe  alL  To 
Him,  as  the  sole  author  and  free  donor  of  all  our  good,  by  just 
correspondence,  all  our  mind  and  heart,  all  our  strength  and 
endeavour,  are  due  :  and  reasonably  might  He  engross  them  to 
Himself,  excluding  all  other  beings  from  any  share  in  them ; 
so  that  we  might  be  obliged  only  to  fix  our  thoughts  and  set  our 
affections  on  Him,  only  to  act  directly  for  His  honour  and  inte- 
rest; saying  with  the  holy  Psalmist  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee  i  and  there  ia  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee ;" 
yet  doth  He  freely  please  to  impart  a  share  of  these  perform- 
ances on  mankind ;  yet  doth  He  charge  us  to  place  our  affection 
on  one  another;  to  place  it  there,  indeed,  in  a  measure  so 
large,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater;  according  to  a 
rule,  than  which  none  can  be  devised  more  complete  or  cer- 
tain. 

0  marvellous  condescension  I  0  goodness  truly  divine, 
which  surpasseth  the  nature  of  things,  which  dispenseth  with 
the  highest  right,  and  foregoeth  the  greatest  interest  that  can 
be  !  Doth  not  Qod  in  a  sort  debase  Himself  that  He  might 
advance  us  ]  Doth  Ho  not  appear  to  waive  His  own  due,  and 
neglect  Hb  own  honour  for  our  advantage  1  How  otherwise 
could  the  love  of  man  be  capable  of  any  resemblance  to  the 
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love  of  God,  and  not  stand  at  an  infinite  distance,  or  in  an 
extreme  disparity  from  it  ?  How  otherwise  could  we  be  obliged 
to  affect  or  regard  any  thing  beside  the  sovereign,  the  only 
goodness  1  How  otherwise  could  there  be  any  second  or  like 
to  that  first,  that  great,  that  peerless  command,  **  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  T 

Sr^e  (Snibeteal  ]Entiu0trg. 

Industry  is  commended  to  us  by  all  sorts  of  examples,  de- 
serving  our  regard  and  imitation.  All  nature  is  a  copy  thereof, 
and  the  whole  world  a  glass  wherein  we  may  behold  this  duty 
represented  to  us. 

We  may  easily  observe  every  creature  about  us  incessantly 
working  toward  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  indefiiti- 
gably  exercising  the  powers  with  which  it  is  endued,  diligently 
observing  the  laws  of  its  creation.  Even  beings  void  of  rea- 
son, of  sense,  of  life  itself,  do  suggest  unto  us  resemblances  of 
industry ;  they  being  set  hi  continual  action  toward  the  effect- 
ing reasonable  purposes,  conducing  to  the  preservation  of  their 
own  beings,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  common  good. 

The  heavens  do  roll  about  with  unwearied  motion ;  the  sun 
and  stars  do  perpetually  dart  their  iufiuenccs ;  the  earth  is  ever 
labouring  in  the  birth  and  nourishment  of  plants ;  the  plants 
are  drawing  sap,  and  sprouting  out  fruits  and  seeds,  to  feed  us 
and  propagate  themselves ;  the  rivers  are  running,  the  seas  are 
tossing,  the  winds  are  blustering,  to  keep  the  elements  sweet 
in  which  we  live. 

Solomon  sendeth  us  to  the  ant,  and  biddcth  us  to  consider 
her  ways,  which  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathcreth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  Many  such  instructors  we 
may  find  in  nature ;  the  like  industrious  providence  we  may 
observe  in  every  living  creiiture ;  we  may  see  this  running 
about,  that  swimming,  another  flying,  in  purveyance  of  its 
food  and  support 


If  we  look  up  higher  to  rational  and  intelligent  naturei^ 
still  more  noble  and  apposite  patterns  do  object  themselves 
to  us. 

Here  below,  every  field,  every  shop,  every  street,  the  hall, 
the  exchange,  the  court  itself  (all  full  of  business,  and  fraught 
with  the  fruits  of  industry),  do  mind  us  how  neceasary  indostty 
is  to  us. 

K  wo  consult  histoiy,  we  shall  there  find  that  the  beet 
men  have  been  most  industrious;  that  all  great  persons,  re- 
nowned for  herolcal  goodness  (the  worthy  patriarchs,  the  holy 
prophets,  the  blessed  apostles),  were  for  this  moat  commend- 
able; that,  neglecting  their  private  ease,  they  did  undertake  diffi- 
cult enterprises,  they  did  undergo  painful  tabouis,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  ;  they  did  pass  their  days,  tike  St  Paul,  in  nitroa 
Kot  fioxSais,  in  labours  and  toilsome  pains,  for  those  purposes. 

Our  great  example,  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself 
what  was  it  but  one  continual  exercise  of  labour  ]  His  mind 
did  ever  stand  bent  in  care^  attention,  studying  to  do  good. 
His  body  was  ever  moving  in  wearisome  travel  to  the  same 
Divine  intent. 

If  we  yet  soar  further  in  our  meditation  to  the  superior 
regions,  we  shall  there  find  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  Ood,  very  busy  and  active ; 
they  do  vigilantly  wait  on  God's  throne,  in  readiness  to  receive 
and  to  despatch  His  commands ;  they  are  ever  on  the  wing, 
and  fly  about  like  lightning  to  do  His  pleasure.  They  are  at- 
tentive to  our  needs,  and  ever  ready  to  protect,  to  assist,  to 
relieve  us.  Especially,  they  are  diligent  guardians  and  suc- 
courers  of  good  men  ;  officious  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  the  heire  of  salvation ;  so  even  the  seat  of  perfect  rest  is  no 
place  of  idleness. 

Yea,  God  himself^  although  immoveably  and  iniinitely  happy, 
is  yet  immensely  careftil,  and  everlastingly  busy ;  He  rested 
once  from  that  great  work  of  creation  ;  but  yet  "  my  Father 

VOL.  u.  2  u 
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(saith  our  Lord)  worketh  still  ;**  and  He  never  will  rest  firom 
His  works  of  providence  and  of  grace.  His  eyes  Gontinue 
watchfdl  over  the  world,  and  His  hands  stretched  out  in  up- 
holding it.  He  hath  a  singtdar  regard  to  eveiy  creatore,  sap- 
plying  the  needs  of  each,  and  satisfying  the  desires  of  all 

And  shall  we  alone  be  idle,  while  all  things  are  so  bnsyf 
Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosom,  or  stretch  ourselves  on 
our  beds  of  laziness,  while  all  the  world  about  ns  is  hard  at 
work  in  pursuing  the  designs  of  its  creation  ?  Shall  we  be 
wanting  to  ourselves,  while  so  many  things  labour  for  our 
benefit  ]  Shall  not  such  a  cloud  of  examples  stir  ns  to  some 
industry  ?  Not  to  comply  with  so  universal  a  practice,  to 
cross  all  the  world,  to  disagree  with  every  creature,  is  it  not 
very  monstrous  and  extravagant  1 

9[n  Innocent  jFacettonsnewt* 

1.  Such  facetiousness  is  not  absolutely  unreasonable  or  un- 
lawful, which  ministereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight  te 
conversation  :  (harmless,  I  say, — that  is,  not  intrenching  upon 
piety,  not  infringing  charity  or  justice,  not  disturbing  peace.) 
For  ChristiaDity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so  envious,  as  to 
bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much  less  from  wholesome 
and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life  doth  need  or  require. 
And  if  jocular  discourse  may  serve  to  good  purposes  of  this 
kind ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our  drooping  spirits,  to  allay 
our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our  blunted  industry,  to  recreate 
our  minds,  being  tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupations  ;  if 
it  may  breed  alacrity,  or  maintain  good  humoiu:  among  us ;  if 
it  may  conduce  to  sweeten  conversation  and  endear  society ; 
then  is  it  not  inconvenient  or  unprofitable.  If  for  those  ends 
we  may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them  our  ears  and 
eyes,  our  hands  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of  sense  and 
motion ;  why  may  we  not  as  well  to  them  accommodate  our 
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organa  of  speech  and  interior  sense  1  Why  should  those  games 
which  excite  onr  nits  and  &nciea  be  less  reasonable  than  those 
whereby  our  grosser  parts  and  faculties  are  exercised  1  Yea, 
why  are  not  those  more  reasonable,  sjnce  they  ate  performed 
in  a  manly  way,  and  have  in  thero  a  smack  of  reason  ;  seeing 
also  they  ma;  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  divert  and  pleas% 
but  to  improre  and  profit  the  mind,  toueing  and  quickening 
it,  yea,  sometim«8  enlightening  and  inslracting  it,  by  good 
sense  conveyed  in  jocular  expresidon  1 

It  would  surely  be  hard,  that  we  should  be  tied  ever  to  knit 
the  brow  and  squeeze  the  brain  (to  be  always  sadly  dnm^Msh, 
or  seriously  pensive),  that  all  divertisement  of  mirth  and  plea- 
asntnesa  should  be  shut  out  of  convenation  :  and  how  can  we 
better  relieve  onr  minds,  or  relax  our  thoughts,  how  can  we  be 
more  ingennonsly  cheerful,  in  what  more  kindly  way  can  we 
exhilarate  ouraelves  and  othera,  than  by  thus  sacrificing  to  the 
graces,  as  the  anuents  called  it!  Are  not  some  persons 
always,  and  all  persons  sometimes,  uncapable  otherwise  to 
divert  themselves,  than  by  such  discourse  1  Shall  we,  I  say, 
have  no  recreation  t  or  must  onr  recreations  be  ever  clownish 
or  childish,  consisting  merely  in  rustical  efforts,  or  in  petty 
sleights  of  bodily  strength  and  activity  t  Were  we,  in  fine, 
obliged  ever  to  talk  like  philosophers,  assigning  dry  reasons 
for  every  thing,  and  dropping  grave  sentences  upon  all  occa- 
sions, would  it  not  much  deaden  human  life,  and  make  ordi- 
nary conversation  exceedingly  to  languish  1  Facctiousnesa, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  and  to  Bach  purposes,  may  be  allow- 
aUe. 

2.  Facetiousness  is  allowable,  when  it  ie  the  most  proper 
instrument  of  exposing  things  apparently  base  and  vile  to 
due  contempt.  It  is  many  times  expedient  that  things 
really  ridiculous  should  appear  such,  that  they  may  be  suffi- 
dentiy  loathed  and  shunned ;  and  to  render  them  such,  is  the 
part  of  a  facetious  wit,  and  usually  can  only  be  compassed 
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thereby.  Wlien  to  impugn  them  with  downright  reaskm,  or  to 
check  them  by  serious  discourse,  would  signify  nothing ;  then 
representing  them  in  a  shape  strangely  ugly  to  the  fancy,  and 
thereby  raising  derision  at  them,  may  effectually  discounte- 
nance them.  Thus  did  the  prophet  Elias  expose  the  wicked 
superstition  of  those  who  worshipped  Baal ;  '*  Elias  (saith  the 
text)  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a  god ; 
either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.**  By  which 
one  pregnant  instance  it  appeareth,  that  reasoning  pleasantly- 
abusive  in  some  cases  may  be  usefiiL  The  Holy  Scripture 
doth  not  indeed  use  it  frequently  (it  not  suiting  the  Diviiie 
simplicity  and  stately  gravity  thereof  to  do  so)  ;  yet  its  conde- 
scension thereto  at  any  time  sufficiently  doth  authorise  a  cau- 
tious use  thereof.  When  sarcastical  twitches  arc  needful  to 
pierce  the  thick  skins  of  men,  to  correct  their  lethargic  stu- 
pidity, to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsy  negligence ;  then 
may  they  well  be  applied  :  when  plain  declarations  will  not 
enlighten  people  to  discern  the  truth  and  weight  of  things,  and 
blunt  arguments  will  not  penetrate,  to  convince  or  persuade 
them  to  their  duty ;  then  doth  reason  freely  resign  its  place 
to  wit,  allowing  it  to  undertake  its  work  of  instruction  and 
reproof. 

3.  Facetious  discourse  particularly  may  be  commodious  for 
reproving  some  vices  and  reclaiming  some  persons.  It  com- 
monly procureth  a  more  easy  access  to  the  ears  of  men,  and 
worketh  a  stronger  impression  on  their  hearts,  than  other  dis- 
course could  do.  Many  who  will  not  stand  a  direct  reproof, 
and  cannot  abide  to  be  plainly  admonished  of  their  fault,  will 
yet  endure  to  be  pleasantly  rubbed,  and  will  i)atiently  bear  a 
jocund  wipe ;  though  they  abominate  all  language  purely  bitter 
or  sour,  yet  they  can  relish  discourse  having  in  it  a  pleasant 
tartness :  you  must  not  chide  them  as  their  master,  but  you 
may  gibe  with  them  as  their  companion ;  if  you  do  that,  they 
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vill  take  yon  for  pragmaticid  and  haughty ;  this,  they  nuiy 
interpret  friendship  and  freedom.  Most  men  are  of  that  tem- 
per ;  and  particularly  the  genius  of  divers  persons,  whose 
opinions  and  prscticea  we  should  strive  to  correct,  doth  require 
not  a  grave  and  severe,  but  a  free  and  meny  way  of  treating 
them.  They  scorn  to  be  formally  advised  or  taught;  but  they 
may  perhaps  be  slily  laughed  and  lured  into  a  better  mind. 
If  by  such  compl^aance  wo  can  inveigle  those  dotterels  to 
hearken  to  us,  we  may  induce  them  to  consider  further,  and 
give  reason  some  competent  scope,  s<Hne  fair  play  with  them. 
Qood  reason  may  be  apparelled  in  the  garb  of  wit,  and  theteia 
will  securely  pass  whither  in  its  native  homeliness  it  could 
never  arrive  :  and  being  come  thither,  it  with  esftecial  advan- 
tage may  impress  good  advice ;  making  an  offender  more 
clearly  to  see,  and  more  deeply  to  feel  his  miscarri^e  ;  being 
represented  to  his  bacy  in  a  strain  somewhat  rare  and  remark- 
able, yet  not  so  fierce  and  firightfuL  Hie  severity  of  repro*^ 
is  tempered,  and  the  reprover's  anger  disguised  thereby.  The 
guilty  person  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  who  thus  reprehends 
him  is  not  disturbed  or  out  of  humour,  and  that  he  rather 
pitieth  than  hateth  him  ;  which  breedeth  a  veneration  to  him, 
and  imparteth  no  small  efficacy  to  his  wholesome  suggestions. 
8uch  a  reprehension,  while  it  forceth  a  smile  without,  doth 
work  remorse  within  ;  while  it  seemeth  to  tickle  the  ear,  doth 
sting  the  heart  In  fine,  many  whose  foreheads  are  brazed  and 
hearts  steeled  against  all  blame,  are  yet  not  of  proof  against 
derision ;  divers,  who  never  will  be  reasoned,  may  be  rallied 
into  better  order  ;  in  wliich  cases  raillery,  as  an  instrument  of 
BO  important  good,  as  a  servant  of  the  best  charity,  may  be 
allowed. 
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John  Pearson,  son  of  the  Rector  of  Snoiing,  in  Norfolk,  w&b 
bom  there,  February  12, 1612.  Educated  first  at  Eton  School, 
and  afterwards  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  during  the  civil 
war,  he  held  various  chaplaincies,  private  and  military,  and,  in 
1650,  was  chosen  minister  of  St  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  London. 
Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  preferment  rushed  upon 
him  rapidly,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  fbund  him- 
self Rector  of  St  Christopher's,  London,  Prebendary  of  Ely, 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  Master  of  Jesus  CoUege,  and  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In 
1662,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
which  he  quitted  for  the  Bishopric  of  Chester,  in  1673 ;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  succeeded  by  Dr  Isaac  Barrow.  For  per- 
sonal enjoyment  and  public  service,  hb  latter  years  were 
entirely  lost,  owing  to  a  total  failure  of  his  memory.  He  died 
at  Chester,  July  16,  1686. 

Almost  the  only  work  which  Bishop  Pearson  published  in  the 
English  language  is  his  well-known  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed." 
The  substance  of  it  was  originally  addressed  in  discourses  to 
his  Eastcheap  parishioners,  and  it  first  appeared  in  1659. 
Plain,  solid,  and  scriptural,  remarkably  firee  from  idle  specula- 
tions and  irrelevant  discussions,  and  reserving  for  marginal 
notes  textual  difficulties  and  patristical  quotations,  it  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  model  of  systematic  divinity,  and  each  mas- 
terly but  unassuming  page  bears  the  stamp  of  an  author  more 
intent  on  expounding  his  subject  than  on  displaying  himself 
No  wonder,  then,  that  it  has  held  its  ground  for  two  centuries, 
in  both  the  college  and  the  closet,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
our  theological  manuals. 
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SanctificatioQ  being  opposed  to  our  uapniity  and  corruption, 
and  ansvering  fully  tn  the  latitude  of  it,  whataoerer  is  want- 
ing in  our  nature  of  that  holiness  and  perfection  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  wherefore,  being  by  nature,  we 
are  totally  void  of  all  saving  truth,  and  under  an  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  will  of  God  ;  being  aa  "  no  man  knowetb  the 
things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him,  even 
BO  none  knoweth  the  things  of  Qod  but  the  Spirit  of  Qod ;" 
this  Spirit  "  searcbeth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God," 
and  rerealetb  them  unto  the  sons  of  men  ;  bo  that  thereby  the 
darkness  of  their  understanding  is  expelled,  and  they  are  en- 
lightened with  the  knowledge  of  their  God.  This  work  of 
the  Spirit  is  double,  either  external  and  general,  or  internal 
and  particular.  Tbe  external  and  general  work  of  the  Spirit, 
aa  to  the  whole  Church  of  God,  is  the  revelation  of  the 
will  of  God,  by  which  so  much  to  all  ages  hath  been  pro- 
pounded aa  waa  sufficient  to  instruct  men  unto  eternal  life. 
For  there  have  been  holy  prophets  ever  since  the  world  began, 
and  prophecy  came  not  at  any  time  "  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  When  it  pleased  God,  in  the  last  days,  to  speak  unto 
us  by  His  Son,  even  that  Son  sent  His  Spirit  into  the  apostles 
— the  Spirit  of  truth — that  He  might  guide  them  into  all 
truth,  teaching  them  all  things,  and  bringing  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  unto  them.  By 
this  means,  it  came  to  pass  that  all  Scripture  waa  given  by 
the  inspiration  of  God,  that  is,  by  the  motion  and  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  so,  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  and  believe,  was  delivered  by  revelation.  Again,  the 
same  Spirit  which  revealeth  the  object  of  faith  generally  to  the 
universal  Church  of  God,  which  object  is  propounded  ezter- 
mdly  by  the  Church  to  every  particular  believer,  doth  also 
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illuminate  the  understanding  of  such  as  believe,  that  they  may 
receive  the  truth.  For  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  only  in  the 
object,  but  also  in  the  act ;  Chnst  is  not  oolj  given  unto  us, 
in  whom  we  believe,  but  it  is  also  given  us  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ  to  believe  on  Him ;  and  this  gift  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  working  within  us  an  assent  unto  that  which  by  the 
word  is  propounded  to  us.  By  this  the  Lord  opened  the 
heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were 
spoken  of  Paul — ^by  this  the  word  preached  profiteth,  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it.  Thus  by  grace  we  are 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
Qod.  As  the  increase  and  perfection,  so  the  original  or  initiation 
of  faith  is  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  only  by  an  external  pro- 
posal in  the  word,  but  by  an  internal  illumination  in  the  soul ; 
by  which  we  are  inclined  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  in  assenting 
to  those  truths,  which  unto  a  natural  and  carnal  man  are 
foolishness. 

The  second  part  of  the  of&ce  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
sanctification  of  man,  in  the  regeneration  and  renovation  of 
him.  For  our  natural  corruption  consisting  in  an  aversation 
of  our  wills  and  a  depravation  of  our  affections,  an  inclination 
of  them  to  the  will  of  God  is  wrought  within  us  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  *•  For  according  to  His  mercy  He  saveth  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  So 
that  except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  all 
at  first  defiled  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  sins,  but  we  are  washed,  but  we  are  sanctified,  but 
we  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.  The  second  part,  then,  of  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  renewing  of  man  in  all  the  parts  and  faculties 
of  his  soul. 

The  third  part  of  this  office  is  to  lead,  direct,  and  govern  us 
in  our  actions  and  conversations,  that  we  may  actually  do  and 
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perform  those  tilings  TrMch  are  acceptable  and  vell-pleacdng  in 
the  sight  of  God.  If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  quickened  by  His 
renoTation,  we  must  also  walk  in  the  Spirit,  following  His 
direction,  led  by  His  manuduction.  And  if  we  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  we  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  for  we  are  not 
only  directed,  bat  animated  and  acted  in  those  operationa,  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  giveth  both  to  will  and  to  do  ;  and  as 
many  as  are  thug  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
of  God.  Uoreover,  that  this  direction  may  prove  more  effec- 
tual, we  are  also  guided  in  our  prayers,  and  acted  in  our 
devotions,  by  tie  same  Spirit,  according  to  the  promise, "  I  will 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitanta  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplicatioa."  Whereas, 
then,  "  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  Him,  that  if  we 
aek  anything,  according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us ; "  sod, 
whereas  "  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered ;  and  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  He  maketh 
intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to  the  will  of  God." 
From  which  intercession,  especially,  I  conceive  He  hath  the 
name  of  Paraclete  given  him  by  Christ,  who  said,  I  will  pray 
unto  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Pataclcte. 
For  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  a  Paraclete  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  saith  St  John ;  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us,  saith  St  Paul ;  and  we  have  another 
Paraclete,  saith  onr  Saviour ;  which  also  makoth  intcrcesraon 
for  us,  saith  St  Paul.  A  Paraclete,  then,  in  the  notion  of  the 
Scripture,  iaan  Intercessor. 
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The  best  attempt  at  straightforward  Scripture  exposition  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  was  the  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  this  judicious  and  wdl-infonned 
scholar  lived  to  carry  on  as  fsur  as  the  end  of  the  poetical 
books.  Its  value  is  still  recognised,  and,  with  Lowth  on  the 
Prophecies,  and  Whitby  on  the  New  Testament,  it  finds  a 
place  in  the  theologian's  library  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  English  commentaries. 

Of  such  a  work  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exhibit  a  sample ; 
but  the  reader  will  perhaps  accept  an  extract  or  two  from 
"  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim," — a  work  of  considerable  popu- 
larity in  its  day,  but  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  appeared  some 
years  before  Bunyan's  "  PUgrim,"  but  they  are  evidently  inde- 
pendent productions  ;  and,  for  genius  and  theology,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Bedford  tinker  has  made  the  better  book. 

Simon  Patrick  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire, 
September  8, 1626,  and  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1662  he  succeeded  Dr  Man  ton,  as  rector  of  St  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden ;  and  here,  during  the  great  plague,  he  shewed 
a  noble  example  of  pastoral  faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice,  by 
remaining  at  his  post  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  when  most 
of  his  brethren  fled  to  the  country.  In  1672  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1689  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
from  which  see  he  was  translated  to  Ely  in  1691 ;  and  here 
he  died.  May  31,  1707. 

^it  )PtIsrtm'0  IBestte  to  3&eacf|  Jlerwsalnm 

Much  time  he  spent  in  consultation  with  himself  about 
the  course  which  would  be  best  to  hold  in  his  travel  thither. 
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Tfaero  was  no  coat  ^ared,  no  study  omitted  to  get  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nearest  iney  to  it ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  inquire 
of  those  who  were  reputed  the  most  skilful  goidee,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  true  information  of  every  passage  in  the  jour- 
ney, which  he  seriously  resolred  to  undertake.  For,  though 
the  weather  was  cold,  the  ways  dirty  and  dangerona,  and  tbv 
journey  he  was  told  would  be  long,  and  company  little  or  none 
could  be  expected  to  deceive  the  tedionmess  of  the  pilgrimage ; 
yet  so  great  were  the  ardours  which  he  felt  within  himself 
that  he  r^arded  none  of  these  discouragements,  bat  only 
wished  that  he  might  be  ao  hi^py  as  to  find  the  right  way, 
though  he  went  alone  thither.  And  that  which  made  hia 
desires  the  more  forward,  was,  that  he  had  often  heard  Jeru- 
salem by  interpretation  was  no  meaner  place  than  the  Vinon 
of  Peace — a  sight  that  he  had  been  long  pursuing  in  several 
forms  and  shapes,  wherein  it  had  often  seemed  to  present  itself 
before  him,  but  could  never  court  it  into  his  embraces.  O  my 
beloved  (would  he  often  sigh  within  himself),  0  my  heart'a 
desire  !  0  thou  joy  of  the  whole  earth  !  In  what  comer  <tf 
it  doet  thou  hide  thyself,  and  lieet  concealed  from  our  eyes  I 
Where  art  tkou  to  be  found,  0  heavenly  good  1  Who  wUl 
bring  me  to  the  clear  vision  of  thy  fitce  1  Art  thou  company 
only  for  the  celestial  spirits  t  Art  thou  so  reserved  for  the 
angels'  food,  that  we  poor  mortals  may  not  presume  to  ask  a 
tast«  of  thy  sweetness )  What  would  not  I  part  withal  to 
purchase  a  small  acquaintance  with  thee,  and  to  know  the 
place  where  thou  makest  thine  abode  ]  Many  a  weary  step 
have  I  taken  in  a  vain  chase  of  thy  society.  The  hours  are 
not  to  be  numbered  which  I  have  spent  in  wishing  and  labour- 
ing to  lay  hold  on  thee,  and  still  thou  filest  away  from  me. 
After  all  the  sweat  wherein  I  have  bathed  myself,  I  can  find 
nothing,  bnt  only  that  thou  art  not  here  to  be  found.  Thoa 
art  retired,  it  seems,  from  this  poor  world,  and  hast  left  us 
only  a  shadow  of  thee ;  for  when  we  think  to  clasp  thee  hard 
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in  our  arms,  the  whole  force  and  weight  oi  our  souls  doth  fall 
upon  nothing.  O  my  heart,  what  ails  thee  f  What  torments 
arc  these  which  so  suddenly  seize  upon  thee  ?  Ah,  cruel  pains, 
the  remembrance  of  which  prepares  a  new  rack  for  me  !  The 
arm  of  a  giant  would  not  ache  more,  if  with  all  his  might  he 
should  strike  a  feather,  than  my  heart  now  doth  but  to  think 
of  the  anguish  it  endured  when  all  the  strength  and  violence 
of  its  desires  were  met  with  emptiness  and  vanity.  O  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem,  the  only  place  that  can  ease  us  of  this 
misery !  the  place  where  the  beloved  of  my  soul  dwelleth,  the 
vision  of  peace,  the  seat  of  true  tranquillity  and  repose,  how 
£Edn  would  I  have  the  satis&ction  of  being  in  the  sure  way  to 
thy  felicity  !  This  is  all  the  peace  I  wish  for  in  the  world. 
No  other  happiness  do  I  thirst  after,  as  every  thing  can  testify 
that  hath  been  privy  to  my  thoughts.  There  is  never  a  room 
in  my  house  but  hath  been  filled  with  the  noise  of  my  sighs 
and  groans  after  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  Every  tree  that  grows  in 
my  ground  hath  thy  sweet  name  engraven  upon  it  The  birds 
of  the  air,  if  they  can  understand,  are  witnesses  how  inces- 
santly my  soul  pants  and  longs  to  fly  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
What  charitable  hand  will  guide  me  in  the  way  to  thy  plea- 
sures ?  Who  will  bring  me  into  that  strong  city,  the  retieat 
of  my  wearied  mind,  the  refuge  to  recruit  my  tired  spirits,  the 
only  place  of  my  security,  my  joy,  my  life  itself?  WUt  not 
thou,  O  Grod,  who  hast  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  who 
hast  filled  me  with  these  desires,  and  hast  brought  me  into  a 
disesteem  and  contempt  of  all  other  things  ? 
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Emblems,  143. 

"  Encyclop^die  Metbodique,"  893. 

England,  Hope  for,  194. 

Envy,  370. 

Eve,  Description  of,  67 ;  Penitent, 

68. 
Evelyn,    John.    Friendship   with 

Jeremy  Taylor,  291;  Letter  to, 

336. 

Facetiousness,  an  Innocent,  410. 

Faith,  349;  Confronting  Impossi- 
bilities, 243;  Reason  and,  245. 

Federal  Theology,  17. 

Finches  Fighting,  172. 

Flavel,  Rev.  Juhn,  Memoir  of, 
145-148;  Extracte  from,  149- 
178. 

Flexibility,  Dangerous,  370. 

Folio  wine  Jesus  in  the  Dark,  186. 

Fontenelle,  190. 

Friendship,  327,  351. 

Frog,  the,  144. 


Falter,    Dr   Thomas,    861:    His 

Memoxy,  362;  HU  Wit,  963, 
Funerals  in  London,  877. 

QiW¥0B3,  Banyan's  Pastor,  84, 
101. 

God,  Tnist  in,  286;  Love  to,  240; 
Wisdom  of,  260. 

Golden  Grove,  290,  299. 

Goodwin,  John,  5. 

Goold's  Edition  of  Owen,  19. 

Ghxxiwin,  Dr  Thomas,  2. 

Gordon,  Bey.  Dr,  276. 

Grace,  Market  of  Free,  284. 

Gregory,  James,  the  Mathemaki- 
eian,  891. 

Gamey's  Reoolleetiona  of  Chal- 
mers^ 14. 

Hall's,  Robert,  Estimitoof  Howe, 

188. 
Hallam's  "  Literatare  of  Borope," 

292. 
Harvest,  160. 
Heaven,  840. 

Heber^s  Edition  of  Taylor,  844. 
Hervey's,   James,    '*  Iheron  and 

Aspasia,"  197. 
Hill,  Abraham,  394,  899. 
Hope  full  of  Immortality,  210;  In 

God,  358;  and  Fear,  849. 
Hour-glass,  the,  368. 
Howe,  John,  Sketch  of,  179-184; 

Extracts  from,  184-203. 
Humility,  Signs  of,  335. 
Hymnology      in      the      Baptist 

Churches,  268. 
Hymns  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  838. 

"I  BELiBYKin  the  Holy  Ghost,''4]  5. 
Indian,  the,  and  the  Letter,  367* 
Industry,  the  Universal,  408. 
Instruments,  Unlikely,  150. 
Ivimey's  "  Life  of  Bunyan,"  85. 

JonirsoN's  "  Livei  of  the  Poets," 

36. 
Junius,  Conversion  of,  151. 

Keaoh.  Benjamin,  Accoont  of, 
264-270 ; "  Travels  of  True  God- 
liness," 270. 

Eeats's  Poems,  37. 

Laud's   Statutes   at  Oxford,  5; 


FatroDsga   of  Jtremj   Tajlor, 


Leitere  of  Joseph  Alleine.  226, 

233  ;  of  Jerenij  Ta;lor,  3SU. 
Ubeny  of  Printing,  62;   of  Pro- 


LinDCt)  BDL<  SparrovB,  170. 

Loaf,  on  a  Penoj,  U3. 

LongincB  uid  Atpinttons,  4G. 

LoT^  3S0;  To  our  Neiglibon 
406 ;  at  Uugb;iDd  uid  Wil 
""";  and  Anger,  37a. 


Lather  on  Qalati 


s,  8S. 


HiCADLAT  OD  MUton,  37,  63. 
Macbride,  Rev.  Dr.  fi. 
U'Chejiie,  R«y.  R.  M.,  161. 
tUn.  the   Life   of,   31U 1    Uau'a 

Waj,    S64:    Haa'a    Extremitj 

Qod'i  Oliportunily,  149. 
Uuionl,  I'oWD  of,  133;  Siege  of, 

I3S  ;  Iw  TtaitoCB,  138. 
"Marriage  King,"  the,  310. 
Martyr's,  Peter,  Wife,  365. 
Haaurene,  Viaconnt,  181. 
MalrimonT  rtriai  Criibacj,  352. 
Matrimonial  Huppinen,  310. 
Haiuin,  Cardioal,  387. 
Milton,  Joho,  Account  of,  33-40; 

Extracts  froiD,  11-72. 
UoDtncla'a  "  Histuira  dea  Uath»- 

mntiqaes,"  393. 
HoniiDg  Exercise,  the,  287. 
Horning  HvniD  in  Paradise,  63. 
Hurmaring,  249, 
Ilnaie,  Lines  at  a  Solemn,  61. 

KiTiviTt,  Hymn  for  the,  64. 
Keander's " Church  RistorT,"40J. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  391. 
Honeonformiats,  the,  217,  287. 
"KoteBandQuerieB,"205. 


1,  DrJahn,Accouul;uf,l-19; 
Bcimens,  20-32. 
rdintheUajBofOwen,  1,  7. 
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Palmir's  "N'oucanrormiaW  H«- 

morial,"27«. 
Parr'a  Uitiniata  of  Booker,  Bai- 

rov,  and  Taylor,  297. 
Patrick,  BiMiop,  413. 
Pajsoo,  DrBd«ar.l.l23. 
Fe-.rson,  Bishop,  414. 
Peiiiberlon's  "Account  of  Now- 

tun'sDiscoTeri<«,"393. 
Pentecost,  Daj  of,  811. 
Piodiuoat,  on  the  late  Uasaacrest, 

62. 
"  Pilgri  m'a  Progress, "  the,  109, 123 . 
Patifoh'.  Pilgrim,  418. 
Plague,  a  Welcome  to  the,  277. 
Pocock,  Dr  Edward.  1. 
Polhill.  Edward.  204. 
Pope,  Dr  Waller,  395. 
Prajer,  283;  Power  of,  350;  A, 

350;  Forgotten,  371 ;  of  Agar, 
.   175;    Without    Wrvilh.    332; 

Withont  Donbting,  333. 
Preaching,  Fenonai,  371. 
Providence  in  CoOTersioD,  151. 


"Qd*bibbit  EcFJew,"  402. 

EiT,  John,  385. 
RerelMion  liii.  3,  376. 
Robin  Redbreast,  171. 
Rogen'  "  Life  of  Howe,"  184. 
Rose,  [he.  343. 
Ru^ll.  Rer.  J.  S.,  243. 
Buth,  363. 

Sachifice,  the  Qceat.  205. 
Sandwich  UarboDr,  366. 
Scripture,   Fulness  of,  20;   Com- 
pariog  Scripture  with  Scripture, 

Self  .deception.  345. 

Sha*.  Samuel,  Account  of,  274. 

Sheldon,  Biabop,  217. 

Sin.  Pleasures  of.  314;   Progren 

of,  341;  Madness  of,  345. 
Sinner.  The  Jerasalem,  113. 
Skinner,  Sonnet  to  Cyriac,  62. 
Sloth,  235. 
Society,  B^d,  369. 
Soiitbej,  DrB..73. 
SubKticutioD,  the  Doctrine  of.  207. 
Soicide,   the   Attempted,    Saied. 
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SnmntitioD.  854. 
Bwinnock,  Ueorge,  Notice  of,  and 
Bxiracts  from,  282. 

TiAM,  the  Bedeemer^s,  199. 
TeBple,  the,  in  Ruins,  197. 
Temptation,  Enter  not  into,  25; 

Courting,  846;  Bunyan's,   91, 

97. 
Thomaon'e  Life  of  Owen,  10, 19. 
TiUotson,  ArchbiBbop,  894,  899. 
Time.  Rules  for  Bmploving,  814. 
Todd's  *<  Life  of  MUton,"  84. 
Toleration,  on,  822. 
Tqplady  on  Chamock,  259.     "• 
"  Travels  of  True  Godliness,"  2rt, 
True  Religion  Truthful,  848, 
Twiss,  Dr,  10. 

UurrsB,  the  Earl  of,  878. 
"  Upward,  upward,"  88a 


VmcB  Glass,  the.  160. 
TisiU,  Pastoral,  228. 
Vows,  Forgotten,  372. 
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War,  Holy,"  the  188. 
Ward,  Dr  Seth,  180. 
Welsh,  Rer.  Dr,  18. 
Westminster  Standards,  the,  287. 
Wilderness,  the  Storm  in,*  71. 
Wilkins,  Dr,  2. 
Williams'     BditioD     of     Owen, 

.     11. 
Willmoti on  Jeremy  Taylor,296. 
Wilson's   "Qateways   of   Know- 

ledge/'  188. 
Wit,    Barrow's    Dewription    of, 

408. 
Wood's  "AthensB  Ozomensaa,"  7, 

11. 
Worlds,  Plurality  of,  190. 
Wren,  Sir  Chrlrtopher,  2. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  86,  line  16,  for  "  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  read  "  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester." 

Page  179,  line  10,  for  "  Longborough,"  read  "  Loughborough." 
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